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JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1863. 


OUR COMPLAINTS AGAINST ENGLAND. 


The English, surprised at the altered tone of feeling among our peo- 
ple towards them, ask what they have done to provoke or excuse our 
displeasure. It is certainly a fair question; and we will attempt an 
answer by glancing at what we conceive to be the chief grounds of com- 
plaint. 

1. It seems to our people, then, that England has departed in this 
case from her lately proclaimed policy of Non-Intervention. Her treat- 
ment of us, whatever name she may give it, has clearly been a direct 
interference against our government in aid and encouragement of our 
rebels, No impartial observer can view it in any other light. We 
have never asked her help ; we should have been quite content if she 
had let us entirely alone; but, instead of this, she has from the start 
practically abetted the rebellion in every way she safely coull. Well 
aware that its leaders were looking to her for countenance, she gave it 
in hot haste under circumstances which showed that she was only too 
glad of the chance. This idea, so patent now to every eye, is rooted in 
the minds of our people too deeply to be eradicated soon, if ever. 

2. We think, moreover, that England has in this matter violated, in 
spirit, if pot in the letter, her treaty obligations to us. These obliga- 
tions, fairly and honestly interpreted, required her, in all her official 
conduct, to ignore the rebellion, and treat our rebels as we did hers in 
Canada, Ireland and India, What was that treatment? Always as 
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criminals, violators of her laws, to be dealt with by her just like any 
other transgressors. Our government gave them no countenance, not 
the slightest recognition, except as rebels in arms against lawful au- 
thority, and to be put down and punished like any other class of wrong- 
doers, like a mob in London, or highway-men in Lancashire. Such 
has been our uniform treatment of foreign rebels; and we certainly 
had a right to expect as much in return; but England’s treatment of 
us has been the very reverse of ours in those memorable cases. 

3. Still more do we complain of her early and eager concession of 
belligerent rights to our rebels. Here was her cardinal error, morally, 
if not diplomatically, a grievous wrong. We know well that she had 
an abstract right to do this, just as we might have done in behalf of 
her own rebels in Canada, Ireland and India, without violating the let- 
ter of our treaty obligations ; but had we done so, and thus increased 
fourfold her sacrifices in reducing them to submission, would not Eng- 
land have deemed it an act of virtual hostility, a real, if not flagrant, 
violation of the friendship we had pledged in our treaties of peace and 
amity with her? In just this light do we view her concession of 
belligerent rights to our rebels. It was the very thing they needed at 
the time, worth a mint of money, and a host of soldiers. Its intent 
was clear andindubitable. It must have been meant to help the rebels, 
and injure ourselves. It was a gratuitous injury and insult; for she 
was under no treaty obligations to them, and had no right, legal or 
moral, to know them except as a component part of our population, 
any more than we should have to recognize a gang of insurrectionists 
or bandits in the heart of England as entitled to belligerent rights. 

But what is meant by such concession of belligerent rights? Eng- 
land by this act said in effect to our rebels, ‘ We cannot consistently 
aid you by our arms; but we show you our good will, our anxiety for 
the success of your rebcllion, by doing for you all we safely can. The 
concession of belligerent rights is all we can grant at the start; and 
this will authorize you to commit all the deeds of war with impunity. 
It gives you license to perpetrate whatever crimes you choose,—to kill 
and rob, to plunder and destroy at will,—without being called to any 
account. It is true we form no treaty with you, such as we have with 
the lawful government to which our faith has been pledged for so many 
generations; but we will treat you with equal, if not even greater 
favor, and hope you will succeed so far in your rebellion that we can 
ere long recognize you as an independent nation. This, however, we 
cannot well do until you have drenched one continent in fraternal 
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blood, and perhaps covered another with wide and fearful distress. 
We know very well that you are doimg what we never tolerate in our 
own subjects, what we always treat as the climax of all crimes, what 
is likely for a time to put in peril the welfare of the world ; but still 
you have as good a right to do all this, as the American government, or 
any other one, has to put in execution its own laws against those who 
violate them. By banding together as rebels under the forms of law, 
you have acquired a right to commit at pleasure the whole catalogue of 
erimes which civil government is designed to prevent and punish ; and, 
while perpetrating such wholesale bloodshed, havoc and devastation, 
we ghall deem you as worthy of our esteem as we do the loyal sup- 
porters of the American government. At present, howcver, we can 
give you only this expression of our good will; but we hope ere long 
to see your rebellion crowned with success in permanently crippling, 
if not overthrowing, a government to which we have so long been 
bound by the strongest obligations of duty and interest.’ 

All this did England say in effect to our rebels by conceding to them 
belligerent rights. It was in fact, though not in form, a clear act of 
hostility, a violation of her plighted faith, and a grave offence against 
the cause of good government the world over. Its animus and aim 
could not be mistaken. It was giving our rebels ker permission to dis- 
sever our government, and to commit, with her sanction or connivance, all 
the outrages, and inflict all the evils inseparable from a gigantic civil 
war, all for the support, extension and perpetuity of the slave system 
against which she has so Jong and loudly protested. By that act she 
made herself, before God and the world, an ally of our slaveholders’ 
rebellion; and whatever she may herself suffer from it, must be regard- 
ed asa righteous recoil of her own guilt and folly. Such a recoil upon 
her people, we deeply deplore; but if it could be restricted to the men 
in England who have lent their countenance and aid to our slavehold- 
ing rebels, we could feel little sympathy for their sufferings. 

4. Nor has England’s Proclamation of Neutrality done much to 
mend the matter. It may soothe her conscience, and screen her re- 
putation, but cannot hide her latent hostility, nor excuse her moral 
recreancy to her treaty obligations. It is a palpable connivance at 
the greatest crime of the age, at a gigantic conspiracy against justice, 
humanity, and all good government. If a villain should attempt to 
burn or rob your neighbor’s house, and you should coolly fold your 
hands at the outrage, insist that there be no interference to prevent its 
success, and then claim credit for fairness and friendship because for- 
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sooth you did not yourself join at once in the crime, you would have 
our conception of England's neutrality; a neutrality that has al] along 
played, and must have been meant to play, into the hands of our rebels. 
Under this specious pretence, she has from the start been the chief 
support of our elaveholders’ rebellion. It is her sympathy, counte- 
nance and encouragement, her gold or her credit, her merchants, her 
ship-yards, her fast-sailing and iron-clad steamers, her sailors and her 
flag, that have been mainly instrumental in enabling our rcbelsa to con- 
tinue their struggle against our government. It has been a tissue of 
connivance, if not active aid. England, ten times more than a)l the world 
besides, has been the hope and reliance of our rebellion; and God 
and history will hold her largely responsible for its disastrous results. 
Had she done her duty from the first, it would never have arisen; if 
she would now do her duty, it would prebably die of itself in six 
months. 

5, Another count in our indictment against England, is her resistance 
of our wish to join the convention, proposed by the Peace Congress at 
Paris in 1856, for the abolition of Privateering. The Protocol for this 
purpose is well known. It invited all the governments of Christendom, 
without restriction as to the time when they should do s0, to unite in 
this great measure. It was a slaveholding influence that delayed our ac- 
ceptance of this invitation; and as soon as the friends of freedom came 
into power here, we signified in duc form our wish to join the conven- 
tion, but were coolly repulsed by the two governments, France and 
England, chiefly active in proposing that Protocol, and the only powers 
that have now betrayed a disposition to use their naval resourcesin favor 
of our piratical rebels. If they had shown their friendship to us by 
simply adhering to their own offers and invitations at the Paris Con- 
gress, the world might have seen ere this an end practically put to 
privateering. England alone, if she had chosen, might have secured 
this result; and for its failure she must be held chiefly responsible, a 
responsibility that one day she will bitterly rue. 

To these complaints we might add many others less definite, but not 
less keenly felt’by our people. We might allude to England’s contra- 
diction in this case of her own anti-slavery professions for the last half- 
century ;—her severe, oft-repeated reproaches of us for not abolish- 
ing slavery at once in States where we had no legal right to touch it; 
—her inconsistency, if not hypocrisy, in throwing nearly the whole 
weight of her influence in favor of a rebellion designed, as its chief 
aim, to extend and perpetuate the slave-system in this country ;—her 
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readiness to endorse and circulate the stale apologies so long current 
here in favor of slavery, and against any feasible or effective measures 
for its abolition ; —her ill-disguised delight at the successes of our 
rebels ;—the wish, so generally shown by her rulers, and her chief 
organs of public opinion, both political and religious, to see our re- 
public torn into fragments, with a legacy of interminable wars among 
ourselves ;—her arrogance in presuming to understand our affairs bet- 
ter than we do ourselves, and this while betraying a strange ignorance 
of both our polity and our very geography ; — her virtual denial to us 
of the right, claimed by herself and every other government, to 
execute our own laws against those who attempt their violation ; — her 
disposition to hold our government responsible for the evils that may 
result from a proper and necessary enforcement of its Mws against 
those who transgress them, just as if we, and not the wrong-doers, 
were to blame for such evil ;— her Joud complaints of us for doing, 
as in the case of ‘‘ stone blockades,” just what she has herself repeat- 
edly done, and still persists in justifying ;—her partiality in censuring 
us for what she overlooks in our rebels, and charging upon us bar- 
barities which they have perpetrated or provoked. The chief fault of 
our government, according to the common rule of judgment, has been 
its excessive lenity; but, while rebel atrocities are winked out of sight, 
nearly all the outrages incident to such a contest are charged upon our- 
selves. ‘The rebels at the very start destroyed more than a hundred light- 
houses, nearly all we had for more than a thousand miles of our coast ; 
but we do not recollect to have heard any complaints by foreign govern- 
ments or presses of these barbarous acts. The rcbels have never hesi- 
tated to obstruct their own rivers or porta, and the State of Georgia 
alone has just appropriated half a million of dollars for this purpose ; 
but we hear from foreign sympathizers no indignant protest, as in the 
case of our own attempt to stop up the harbor of Charleston, against 
these Vandal outrages. The only difference would seem to be that the 
latter are done, not for the protection of freedom and good government, 
but in the interest of a slave-holding rebellion. 

To all this it may perhaps be replied, that the people of England are 
not responsible, and that the government have of late dcne much to re- 
pair theic blunder in conceding belligerent rights to our rebels. We are 
glad to admit the force of this partial palliation; but there still hangs 
a heavy responsibility before God and the world upon her people and 
her rulers for what they have done, and are still doing, to encourage as 
great a crime as history anywhere records. We can hardly conceive it 
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possible that they did not know better; for ample means of information 
have been within their reach, and some of her own ablest writers, like 
Mill and Cairncs, have made a pretty full exposition of the case. If 
they are not now convinced, it must be, as it seems to us, because they 
wish not to be convinced ; and the burden of our complaints against 
England is, that she has purposely thrown her influence against our 
government in favor of slaveholding rebels whose grand aim is to cover 
our country, if not our continent, with the crime and curse of human 
bondage. We cannot help thinking that such a course, though 
strenuously upheld by her aristocratic classes, and her leading organs 
of public opinion, will yet be repudiated by the mass of her people. 
Her aristocracy both in church and state, we have all along regarded 
as the natural allies of our slave-holders, morally and politically their 
own kith and kin; but we shall be slow to believe that they can, with 
al] the engines of influence at their command, ever chain the country- 
men of John Knox, John Hampden, and William Wilberforce to the 
car of American slavery. They will spurn indignantly such a brand 
of indellible infamy. Millions of them are even now proving 
their noble fidelity to principle by their patient endurance of the evils 
to which our rebellion has subjected them. All honor to these mar- 
tyrs! May God soon grant deliverance from the wide and terrible 
recoil of slavery upon the general interests of humanity | 


FORECAST OF REFORMERS. 


We all know what reproaches are cast upon reformers. They are 
common targets for shallow, flippant, reckless abuse. Demagogues, 
and the whole brood of moral vampires that live and thrive on hoary 
wrongs, have a personal interest in overwhelming such men with scorn 
aud contempt. Their craft is in danger; and they are ready, on every 
hopeful occasion, to start a general how! of denunciation. Just as fast 
as reform succeeds, will their ‘‘ Othelo’s occupation” be gone; and 
hence these leeches of society instinctively cling with a death-grasp to 
the stereotyped fellies, vices and wrongs that feed and gorge them. 
With sedulous care do they guard the moralcarrion on which they live, 
and will not, if they can prevent it, allow the evils of society to be 
touched with any earnest view to their removal, but obstinately persist 
in their sinister and selfish efforts to cover every such attempt with ridi- 
cule, contempt and scorn. It is in the teeth of such resistance that 
every reform must work its way; nor can we wonder that reformers #0 
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often have to fight very like the Spartan band at Thermopylz against 
Xerxes. 

One of the stalest complaints against reformers is their alleged lack 
of practical wisdom; but the history of human progress must prove 
them to be of all men the most shrewd and far-seeing. They have 
always been in advance of their age, the prophets, heralds and archi- 
tects of the coming future. Their minds, like so: many laboratories, 
are working out the principles, usages and institutions of an improved 
state of society. Very seldom does their own age appreciate them ; but 
they can afford to wait for the justice that is pretty sure, sooner or 
later, to acknowledge their merits. The martyrs of one age are pro- 
verbially the saints of the next; anJ so will the reformers, now hoot- 
ed as fools or fanatics, be found at length to have been the prototypes 
of a higher civilization, the wisest and most useful men of their day. 
So has it ever been, and so will it ever continue to be. The Cross 
was long the world’s chief scorn ; but to-day it is the worid’s chief glory 
and hope. Christ wast the Prince of reformers; and every true re- 
former of society walks in his footsteps to carry out and complete the 
great work which he began in person. 

Just take what is now passing under ourowneye. Our Abolitionists, 
not unlike the old Jewish prophets, have been, for nearly an entire 
generation, warning us against the avalanche of evils that slavery, un- 
less done away in season, would be sure to bring upon the whole land. 
They told us long ago, that it was a question of life or death; we must 
kill slavery, or it would, sooner or later, kill us. They talked to the 
wind. Hardly anybody believed them; but see now, alas! how ter- 
ribly true their prophecy has proved so soon. We find to our sorrow, 
that they alone really understood the case, the nature and extent of 
the evil, and what was needed for its restraint and cure. The result 
just proves them experts in the case ; and, if our Government and peo- 
ple could only have known in season, what these reputed fanatics of re- 
form knew thirty years ago, we should doubtless have been spared a 
world of crime and suffering. They would have either prevented this 
huge rebellion, or met it in a way to crush it with scarce a tithe of the 
blood, treasure and misery it has already cost the nation. Whatever 
their merits in other respects, it is clear now, that Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips and Gerrit Smith, knew vastly more about the . 
case than the wise ones in Church and State who have been so long 
misrepresenting them as ’simpletons or madmen. They saw farther 
and more truthfully into the future than any others in the Jand. So it 
is with all real reformers; and such, we doubt not, will be the verdict 
of future history. 
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FOREIGN DISCRIMINATION IN OUR CASE. 


We find in a recent letter from a staunch advocate of Peace and 
Freedom, James Haughton, of Dublin, Ireland, a specimen of the way 
in which some even of our best friends abroad argue respecting our 
great rebellion, ‘‘I am surprised,’ he says, ‘‘ that my intelligent 
friend should blame the British Government for treating the Southern- 
ers as belligerents. It was no part of the business of any foreign na- 
tion to brand them as rebels. They were not treated as such by the 
American Government; and even if they were, by what law of nations 
would we be justified in*taking any side in the quarrel? England has 
steered an even course between both parties.” 

Here we see the strange lack of discrimination among foreigners in 
treating the presen$ rebellion. A set of men in our country, having re- 
solved to commit the entire catalogue of crimes known to our own or 
any other criminal code in Christendom, attempt to screer their guilt, 
and facilitate the success of their wholesale, gigantic villanies, by 
erecting what they calla government, under whose fo:ms of law they 
may kill, and rob, and pillage, and burn, on land and sea, without re- 
sponsibility to men or God for such atrocities. Thus our rebels have 
done; and England, by conceding to them billigerent rights, says in 
effect, that she considers them as having just as much right to perpet- 
uate, as our Government has to punish, such crimes. She thus en- 
dorses and abets, as far as she safely can, this huge offence against 

humanity and all good government; and then she secms amazed that 
we do not view all this as perfectly right, worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, and proof of the friendship pledged in her treaties with us ! 

‘Not the business of foreigners to brand these men as rebels’! Is 
such a charge false? Are they not rebels? If not, what zs rebellion, 
and when or where in all history did it-ever exist? Now, rebellion 
means an attempt to trample under foot all law at will; and we are told 
forsooth, that the nations with whom we have long established treaties 
of peace and amity, must not treat such criminals, though the worst in 
the world, as wrong-doers that deserve, equally with other violators of 
law, condign punishment, but as claiming the same countenance and 
respect that are shown to the lawful government | 

Just apply this logic. Ifa set of men in England should proclaim to 
the world that they had thrown off all obligations to her government, 
and formed one of their own, under which they claim the right to com- 
mit with impunity the worst crimes against society, such as are visited, 
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‘the world over, with the severest penalties, would it be friendly and 
virtuous in France or America to treat such men as having done 
nothing wrong, or nothing worse than what the British Government it- 
self would doin punishing them according to its laws? If they were 
crimivals before they formed a government to screen and sanctify their 
villanies, were they, in fact, less criminal afterwards? Does impunity 
in crime alter its nature? Will the success of a conspiracy to commit 
Wickedness, prove its innocence? On this principle, can there be se- 
curity for any government in the world ? Would any nation allow the 
application of such logic to its own case ? 

‘But our own Government did not treat them as rebels.’ An as- 
sertion directly contrary to the facts in the case. We have never treat- 
ed them in any other way than as rebels; and one of the chief com- 
plaints by them and their foreign sympathizers has been, that we per- 
sisted in so treating them, and holding them accountable for the viola- 
tion of our laws. They ough¢ to have been thus treated from first to last ; 
but the influence of foreign governments in their behalf, has render- 
ed it very difficult, and finally impossible, to carry out fully this treat- 
ment. Had all “outsiders” treated them simply as citizens justly 
amenable for their crimes to punishment, the rebellion would never have 
reached a tithe of its present and prospective evils to our country and 
the world. 

‘By what law would England be justified in taking any side in the 
quarrel?’ But she has taken sides; and here is the very ground of 
our complaint. Had she n-¢ taken sides, but let us from the first entire- 
ly alone; had she refused any cognizance whatever of our rebels, except 
as violators of our laws, and left them to be dealt with by us in ac- 
cordance with these laws; had she, in a word, treated our rebels as we 
always have treated hers, we should have no cause to complain. How 
different, alas! has been her treatment of us! In effect, whether in de- 
sign or not, an endorsement of the rebellion. 

‘An even course between the parties.’ And this is England's con- 
ception of her highest duty toward us! She treats us as well as she 
does our. worst enemics, as she does those who are violating all our laws, 
and trying to subvert our government, and ruin our country! And 
statesmen, moralists and Christian ministers insist that she owes just 
this, and no more, as their beau ideal of what is duc from one Christian 
nation to another under the most solemn pledges of friendship! How 
would such logis work in common life? An incendiary is on the point 
of burning your neighbor's house, or one of his vicious, desperate sons 
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is plotting to rob, perhaps murder him ;.and you fold your hands, look. 
coldly on, and stand, as a sort of judge for a ring of boxers, to sec fair 
play. ‘It is none of your business ’ to decide between the partics; and 
you care but little for the result, whether the villains or your friend 
get the best of it in the end! You are a friend to both, and discharge 
your whole duty by showing the same favor to both, the innocent and 
the guilty, to the robber or murderer as to his victim! You feel no 
responsibility in preventing the crime you know to be meditated. You 
are bound only to observe a strict neutrality, a fixed indifference 
whether your innocent neighhor, whom you claim as your friend, is 
protected in his rights, or villains succeed in depriving him of proper- 
- ty and life! Such is England’s neutrality, at best a cold, sublime in- 
difference to as huge a crime as the world ever saw. To us it seems 
passing strange how men of sense and Christian principle can so stul- 
tify themselves, and thus steel their consciences to such a gigantic of- 
fence as our rebellion is against God and humanity. Are men to 
plume themselves on a strict neutrality between God and the Devil? 


CONCESSION OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS TO REBELS. 


To all intelligent friends of our Gevernment at home, it has seemed 
very strange that any sane foreigner could look upon the concession by 
England and France of belligerent rights to our rebels, asa friendly 
act, or at all compatible with their treaties of peace and amity with us. 
Nothing short of actual war, or a formal league with our rebels, could 
have been in effect more hostile; and, if the tables were turned, both 
these Governments would have indignantly resented in us such interfer. 
ence as a palpable endorsement and support of the rebellion. So com- 
mon sense must everywhere view it, and so will history record it. 


. _ Presipent Linco.n’s Vigw IN HIS RECENT MessacE.—In the month of 
June last, there were some grounds to expect that the maritime powers, 
which at the beginning of our domestic Jiticulties 80 unwisely and un- 

minagbe [i as we think, recognized the insurgents as a belligerent, would 

soon recede from that position, which has proved only less injurious to 
themselves than to our own country: but the temporary reverses which 
afterward befell the national arms, and which were exaggerated by our dis- | 
loyal citizens abroad, have hitherto delayed that act of simple justice. We 
have forborne taking part in any controversy between foreign States and be- 
tween parties or factions in such states. We have attempted no propagan- 
dism, and acknowledged no revolution, but have left to every nation the ex- 
clusive conduct and management of its own affairs. Our struggle has been 
of course contemplated by foreign nations with reference less to its own 
merits than to its supposed and often exaggerated effects, and the conse- 
quences resulting to these nations themselves. Nevertheless, complaint on 
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the part of this Government, even if it were just, would certainly be un- 
wise. 


Tur Common Visw in tH1s Country.—This whole mischief—the danger 
of disputes threatening war hereafter—is one of the fruits of the wicked haste 
of the British Government in recognizing the rebellion as a belligerent 
power. Had that Government taken the ground of a friendly nation to 
which it was bound by all considerations, or had it even taken the ground 
of a disinterested and high-minded people, looking beyond transient inter- 
esta to the great objects of humanity, they would have declared at once their 
inpartial judgment, that the rebellion was a causeless and unjustifiable re- 
volt, which no stable government could countenance, and no honest man 
could aid or favor; that its judgment and its sympathies were freely given 
to the Government of the United States, assailed by the most formidable re- 
bellion in history ; that no immunity or advantage should be allowed to the 
revolters in ita ports or on the high seas; and that nothing but an absolute 
overthrow of the United States, or a final triumph of the rebels, could war- 
rant any recognition of the Confederacy as a power among nations.’’—.V. Y. 
Independent. 


We have had from the first but one view of this matter. The British 
Government from collusion in advance with our rebels, calculated with 
much confidence upon their success in dismembering our Republic, and 
conceded to them belligerent rights just to facilitate and insure the ac- 
complishment of their object. We can find no other explanation of 
their conduct ; and the indecent haste with which they rushed, without 
consulting or apprising us, to a conclusion from which there was no re- 
treat, has strongly confirmed our views of their early and settled pur- 
pose The people of England, left to themselves, would have been true 
to their anti-slavery instincts in applauding to the echo our resistance 
of the slave-power; but her aristocrats, to whom they always entrust 
the control of their.Government, and who hold in their hands, somewhat 
as the slaveholders do at the South, nearly all the great engines of 
public opinion, could not forego so hopeful an opportunity to stab the 
Vitals, or cut the sinews of that democracy which they so much hate 
and dread. Their programme probably was, first concession of belliges- 
ent rights, next friendly mediation, then recognition, and finally active 
intervention. We owe it to the friendship and honesty of her people 
that the aristocrats at the head of her government, did not carry out 
this programme. In the case of the Trent they made a bold and des- 
perate push toward such a result; and, though they have for the last 
fifteen months been trying hard to repair their egregions, inexcusable 
blunder in conceding belligerent rights to our rebels, and manfully resist 
now the demands of her pro-slavery aristocrate, our only hope of any 
real favor from the British Government is through the influence of her 
people. If peace shall be preserved between the two countries, it will 
be due to the latter in spite of the former. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. 


We are in a fair way to learn by bitter experience the value of inter- 
national friendship. We have treaties of peace and amity with all the gov- 
ernments of Christendom ; but let us see what these treaties in the case of 
England and France, which have more power to do us good or evil in our 
present troubles, than all others put together, are interpreted to mean or 
allow. 

1. They are claimed to permit collusion with rebels in their efforts for the 
overthrow of a friendly government. That there was such collusion by 
England and France, is patent enough from the very start of the rebellion. 
Its aims, prospects, and general programme were known to leading men 
there nearly, if not quite, as early as they were here, and must have been 
met with connivance and encouragement. Enough has already transpired 
to justify this conclusion, and thus to prove their collusion in advance 
with our rebels. 

2. International friendship is, also, deemed consistent with a public en- 
dorsement of these rebels as having belligerent rights. No act could have 
been at the time more hostile to us in effect than this; and yet they are al- 
lowed to persist in claiming it as a friendly deed, for which we ought to be 
grateful ! 

3. Itis a curious and very significant fact, moreover, that everything 
proposed by these governments respecting our difficulties, has been clearly, 
if not avowedly, in the interest of our rebels. All for them, and against us 
It is only thus they compiained of our blockade, and have at length sought, 
by their proposal of an armistice, to arrest the most decisive efforts of our 
government for the suppression of the rebellion. At the moment when 
we had raised 600,000 additional more troops for this purpose, and were in 
danger of giving it a death-blow, France proposed An armistice for six 
months to give our rebels time to recruit their ranks, to replenish their cof- 
fers by the sale of their cotton, and intrigue anew with domestic and 
foreign enemies for the accomplishment of their great purpose, the over- 
throw or dismemberment of our republic. And this was to be hailed as 
an act of friendship! Did they think us fools? A grosser insult to the 
common sense and self-respect of our people could hardly be conceived. 

4. The clear tendency, whatever its real motive, of what England and 
France have done in this case, has been to dismember our republic 
What a stab at the heart by a friend! They have argued and acted on 
the assumption, that such dismemberment would be for our own interests ; 
and that they have a right, against all our remonstrances, to use their in- 
fluence in bringing about a result that we deem the greatest calamity that 
could befall either ourselves, or the general interests of humanity on this 

continent. 

If this be friendship, what shall we call enmity? If we should abe 
a desperate attempt to dismember the British or the French Em- 
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pire, and should use with Englishmen or Frenchmen such arguments as 
they have been pressing upon us, what would they or the world think of 
such friendship ? 

Facts like these show how little of principle or conscience there is in 
the intercourse of nations. It is one incessant struggle of self-interest in 
disregard of right. Both France and England, in glaring contradiction of 
their treaty obligations to us, and of their professed hostility to slavery, 
hare all along been playing into the hands of rebels whose avowed pur- 
pose is to establish a vast empire resting on slavery as its corner-stone. 
They know this perfectly well; and yet they have prostituted their in- 
fluence to the encouragement of this gigantic crime against Freedom and 
Humanity, all under the pretence of a friendly neutrality between Right 
and Wrong! Such is the friendship and conscience of nations. 


WAR LOGIC. 


It was of course to be expected as one result of our rebellion, that 
such logic as this would overspread the laud, and meet us at every turn 
with a revival of the war delusions that forty years of peace had begun 
to explode, and bring into extensive disuse and disrespect. We often 
find in them, asin the following extract from Bronson's Review, a 
strange mixture of truth and error, one kernel of grainto a whole 
bushel of chaff :— 


“Itis customary to speak of war, especially of civil war, asa great 
calamity ; but the war itself is not the evil. The evil is always in the 
causes that lead to it, in the humors that are in the system. War it- 
elf is but the effort of the constitution to throw off these humors, and 
to regain its soundness and strength. Peace ts always more corrupt- 
ing than war; for in peace are generated the humors that render war 
necessary. Zhe civil war in which we are now engaged, though the 
effect of great and deplorable evils, baseness and criminality, wll not 
vself provea calamity. It will be the thunder-storm that purifies the 
moral and political atmosphere. 

This war will have many good effects. ‘It will enable us to see 
and understand the wrong principles, the mischievous principles, we 
have unconsciously fostered, the fatal doctrines we have adopted, the 
dangerous tendencies to which we have yielded. It will teach us that 
A majority of votes cannot make a statesman out of a pot-house politi- 
clan, or give a man any additional quantity of brains. It will teach 
us that henceforth it will be necessary to seek honesty, loyalty, ability, 
fitnesa in our candidates for office, not mere availability. It will also 
teach us that Republics, no more than Monarchies, can safely preach 
the DIVINE RIGHT OF REVOLUTIONS; that loyalty is as necessary a vir- 
tue under a Republican as under a Monarchial form of Government ; 
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that every government must be based on right, not on mere opinion, 
and be able to use force to protect itself against all classes of enemies, 
domestic as well as foreign ; but mere public sentiment ts never sufficient 
to protect or sustain tt, and that there must always be placed a sufficient 
armed force at its command. It will teach us, that whtle the people 
may be the motive power, they can never be safely the governing power 
of the State.” 

Ruch crudities and self-contradictions as these will ere long be re- 
produced everywhere. They are the fruit, the baleful legacy, heredttas 
damnosa, of war. We shal] read them fora long time to come in near- 
ly every paper and periodical, hear them from almost every pulpit, and 
find them current in every circle. They will form no small part of 
the mental pabulum of our people, and, like the moral atmosphere we 
breathe, will incorporate themselves into their general habits of thought 
and feeling. It is thus that the delusions of war have been, from time 
immemorial, stereotyped all over the earth in the character, usages and 
institutions of mankind. How hard and long the task to eradicate or 
change them! Yet it can and must be done, or God’s prophecies are 


false. 


Lrapers.—IJmproper leaders have often brought good projects to 
ruin. Good, prudent, and devout men commence a laudable work, and 
when it assumes magnitude, and promises success, they are supplanted 
by those who are purely selfish, and who join the enterprise only to 
gain power or prominence. These think to prove their ‘zeal by ultra- 
ism. Thcir impracticable schemes change the complexion of the un- 
dertaking, and presently bring it to nought, or throw it into the shade, 
till better or wiser men resume it. It was so with Knownothingism, 
Temperance, Sunday obscrvance, Anti-masonry, Anti-slavery. Happi- 
ly the course of things is onward, and every really good enterprise 
will in the end find favor. 

To the Peace Society there is little danger to be apprehended from 
selfish and ambitious leaders. No money can be made, or office se- 
cured, or popularity gained, by joiningit. Asa society, therefore, we 
are secure from the greatest hazard to which any good enterprise is ex- 
posed. 


————_$ 


INDEPENDENT OF CrrcumsTaNces.—Circumstances often give im- 
pulse, if not origin, to great projects, and make epochs distinguished 
by the prevalence of temporary public sentiment. Thus it was with 
the crusades, the revolt from Popery, the suppression of the slave 
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trade, of intemperance, and of free masonry, and many other excite. 
ments. 

But circumstances have never yet conspired to promote the cause of 
‘‘ Peace on earth.” Those who devote energy, time and meney to the 
production of right feeling on this subject, work by faith, and must be 
content to sow that others may reap. 

We are regarded, just now, as refuted by circumstances; but we do 
not ourselves feel so. The war-spirit is indeed now ascendant. But 
whatever readiness a people may feel to make war, they are always 
glad to come out of it; and nothing can s0 teach its terribleness, as to 


have it among ourselves. | 

In the abstract view, our cause is less dependent than others on cir- 
cumstances. It appeals to eternal and immutable principles, to every 
instinctive feeling, to every conviction of religion, to every precept of 
Christ. Upon us, therefore, as members of the Peace Society, the 
only effect which the existing war-spirit should have, is to make us 
more free to utter our Master's doctrine, and more frec in giving money 
to circulate such tracts as may affect the judgment of those whom we 
cannot reach by our voice. | 


REDUCTION OF WAR EXPENSES IN EUROPE. 


Retrenchment in national expenditure is an urgent necessity of our times. 
Relief must be afforded from the grevious burdens of taxation which have 
been constantly increasing with the increase of our armed establishments, 
until a point has been reached which threatens the most serious disasters 
and warns Governments that the pruning-knife must at once be applied, 
and a timely policy of economy adopted. It is understood that large reduc- 
tiona are at once to be made in the French military and naval service. From 
Austria we learn that the reduction of the Austrian army is going on reg- 
ularly. It is pretty well understood that this relief to the finances is the 
only means by which the disaster and dishonor of national bankruptcy can 
be averted from the Austrian empire. So in England, Lord Palmerston, 
who measures the signs of the times with the eye of practised statesman- 
ship, begins to perceive that Richard Cobden is working steadily to wind- 
ward, and that his demands for retrenchment and economy can no longer be 
despised or neglected. It is understood that the Budget of 1863 is to bear 
unmistakable evidence of the healthy reaction which has began in Govern- 
mental quarters ; that Mr. Gladstone’s earnest desire for economy will no 
longer be thwarted, and that we may hope for a considerable measure of 
relief from those crushing burdens which our constantly increasing arma- 
ments have imposed upon us. 

What the country wants, and what the people must insist on having, is a 
reconstruction of our international relations, and a revision of the whole 
basis upon which the great atanding armaments of Europe are kept up. 
Can a better time be hoped for than the present, for convening a conference 
of the great powers of Europe to discuss the whole question, and endeavor 
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to arrange terms by which a mutual and simultaneous reduction of the grm- 
aments of each power may be made upon a ratio satisfactory to all ? 

Such a measure can alone give permanent relief to the overburdened 
Exchequers of Europe, and enable Governments to afford the people such 
a remission of the burdens of taxation as the necessities of the suffering 
demand, and the interests of all so much need. By a simultaneous reduc- 
tion of the armaments of all, the relative strength of each would remain 
equal. ‘The public mind would become tranquilized. The unworthy and 
needless fears, which have provoked suspicion, and perpetuated mutual dis- 
trust and animosity, would speedily be allayed. Nations, each confident in 
the integrity of others, would more readily and heartily combine in objects 
and actions for the common weal. An unexampled stimulus would be 
given to trade and commerce in every land. The capital withdrawn from 
the unproductive expenditure of warlike armaments, would circulate through 
all the accustomed channels of honest industry, and would open up new 
ones for itself. Moral and religious enterprise would share the impetus 
imparted by the new order of things; the ignorant would be better taught, 
the hungry would be better fed, the houseless would be sheltered, the naked 
' clothed, the destitute sustained. As men’s thoughts and sympathies became 
_ alienated from the pursuit of war, and from preparations against its sup- 

sed danger, new fields would be sought in which the noblest powers and 

sey energies of man might find fitting occupation, and reap abundant 
reward. 

Let but this policy of reduced armaments have time for development, 
and opportunity to contrast its results with those of the present feverish ri- 
valry in maintaining and increasing the military and naval powers of states; 
and the world will speedily determine which affords the best guarantee 
for international security, and which is in reality the most productive of the 
welfare of the people. An eminent Frerich statesman (Michel Chevalier), 
writing in 1847, said, “‘ The day on which the people have acquired a know- 
ledge of their interests, they will consider as their most dangerous and 
inveterate enemies, in whatever colors they may be clad, the men who stand 
up as apologists of large standing armies, who, under some pretext or 
other, feed the fire of national enmities, or who, with their mouths full of 
false patriotism, strive to excite a al that the interests of nations are 
opposed to one another.” A great English statesman (Lord Holland) has 
equally expressed his disapproval of large standing armaments in time of 

eace. Writing in 1816, he said, ‘the people ought to pone in express- 
ing their sentiments in the strongest terms, and if they did so, they would 
see that the ministers would discover that such large military establish- 
meats in time of peace were not at all required.”—Bond of Brotherhood. 


Separation ImpracticaBLE.—Physically speaking, we cannot separate. 
We cannot remove our respective sections from each other, nor build an 
impassable wall between them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and 
go out of the presence and beyond the reach of each other; but the different 
parts of the country cannot do this, They cannot but remain face to face, 
and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. 
Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more 
satisfuctory after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties more 
easily than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully en- 
forced between aliens than laws can among friends ?—President Lincoln. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE. 
Finances— Recetpfs.—From all sources including loans and last year’s 
balance, $583 ,885,247, of which $529,692,440 was from loans and less 
than $50,000,000 from cuetoms 


Expenditures. —Congresa, Executive and Judiciary,........-$5,939,009 
Poureign [ntercoumse, o606: sows siesses 0 6 Sew Since ove ce'ece se se 100051 10 
Miscellaneous, as for Pusat Office and other dificieneies, &o......14,129,771 
Interior Department,...... PeOrerrerre rrr rrr err ree 3,102,985 
War Department,.....see..eeceee eb ae SOs eS Sees €65OR SS escOUs 00 407 
INAV Vis cies tere cise Gomi slere Sietaig oaia pare tewre mbes eeeeee ce oe ee 000042,672,569 
Interest on Debt,.... ... atidele Oe WCe ees ee Seats sees oe edaase 96,096,928 

regate for the year,.ccc.ccecsceccccecccecons eos. 006 G10, 841,700 
Deducting from this, re-imbursements, and redemption of the 

public debt, the result i8,....ccccccee oe coscccecse e+ 474,744,788 


Pest Office.—This is the only Department that shows any financial gain. 
‘The receipts of the fiscal year 1461, amounted to $8,349,296,40, which 
embraced the revenue from all the States of the Union for three-quarters 
of that year. Notwithstanding the cessation of revenue from the 80- 
called seceded states during the Fast fiscal year, the increase of the corres- 
pondence of the loyal States has been sufficient to produce a revenue during 
the same year of 8,299,820, being only 50,000 less than was derived from 
all the Stutes of the Union during the previous year. The expenditures 
show a still more favorable result. ‘lhe amount expended in 1861 was 
$13,606,759: for the past year the amount has been reduced to $11),- 
135,364, showing a decrease of about 2,481,000 in the expenditures 
28 compared with the preceding year, of about $750,009 as compared 
with the preceding year, and of about $3,750,000 as compared with the 
fiscal year uf 1860. The deficiency in the department for the previous year 
was $4,551.966 98; for the last fiscal year it was reduced to $2,112,814 56. 


Tae Question oF SgpaRaTion.—A nation may be said to consist of its 
territory, its people and ite laws. The territury owned and inhabited by 
the peuple of the United States, is well adapted to be the home of one na- 
tional family, and it is not well adapted for two or more. Its vast extent. 
and ics variety of climate and productions, are of advantage in this age for 
one people, whatever they might have been in former ages. There is no 
line, straight or crovked, suitable fur a national boundary upon which to 
divide. Trace through, from east to west, upon the line between the free 
and slave country ; and we shall find, that a little more than one-third of 
its length are rivers easy to be crossed, and 120 ree or goon to be popu- 
lated, thickly on both sides, while nearly all its we length are 
merely surveyors’ lines over which people may walk back and forth without 
consciousness of their presence. No} part of this line can be made any more 
difficult to pass by writing it down on paper or parchment as a national 
boundary. The fact of separation, if it comes, gives up on the part of the 
seceding section the obligations of the fugitive slave clause, along with all 
other constitutional ubligations upon the section seceded from, while I 
should expect no treaty stipulation would ever be made to take ita place. 

But there is another difficulty. The great interior region, bounded east 
by the Alleghanies, north by the British dominions, west by the Rocky 
Mountains, and south by the line along which the culture of corn and cotton 
meets, and which includes part of Virginia, part of Tennesee, all of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota and the territories of Dacotah, Nebraska and part of Col 
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orado, hae above ten millions of people, and will have 50 millions within 50 
years, if not delay by any pulitical folly or mistake. It contains more 
than one-third of the country owned by the United States, certainly more 
than one million of square miles. Once half as populous as Massachusetts 
already is, it would bave more than 75 millions of people. A glance at 
the map shows that, territorily speaking, it 18 the great head of the Re- 
public. Theother parts are but marginal borders to it. The magnificent 
region slopmg west from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific being the 
decpest and also the richest in developed resourees in the produetion of 
provisions, grains, grasses, and all which proceed trom them, this great in- 
terior is natarally one of the most important in the world. Ascertain from 
the stutistics the smal} propurtion of the region which has as yet been 
brought into cultivation. and also the large and rapidly incressmg amount 
of its products; and we shall be overwhelmed with the magnitude of the 
prospect presented. And yet this region has no seaport, and touches no 
vcean anywhere. As part of the nation, ite people nuw find, and may for 
ever find, their way to Europe by New York, to South America and Africa 
by New Orleans, and to Asia by San Francisco. 

But separate our common country into two nations, as designed by the 
present rebellion, and every man of this great interivr region ie thereby cut 
off from some one or mure of these outlets, not perhaps by a physical 
berrier, but by embarrassing and onerous trade relations. And this ie 
true, wherever a dividing or boundary line may be fixed. Place it between 
the now free and slave country, or place it eouth of Kentucky, or north 
of Ohio; and still the truth remains, that none south of it can trade 
to any part or place north of it, and nene north of it can trade to any past 
or place south of it, except upon terms dictated by a government foreign to 
them. These outlets, east, west and south, are indispensable to the well-be- 
ing of the people inbabiting and to inhabit this vast interior region. True 
to themselves, they will not ask where a line of separation shall be, but will 
vow rather that there shall be no such line. Nor are the marginal regions 
less interested in these communications to and through them to the great 
outside world. They too, and each of them, must have access to this Egypt 
of the West, without paying toll ut the crossing of any national boundary. 
Our national strife sprang not from our permanent part, not from the land 
we inhabit, not from our national homestead. There is no possible severing 
of this but would multiply and not mitigate the evils among us. In all its 
adaptations and aptitudes it demands Union, and abhors separation; in fact 
it would ere long force a re-union, however much of blood and treasure the 
soparation mizht cost. 


INCREASE OF OUR PopuLaTion.—At the same ratio of increase which we 
have maintained on an average from our first national census in 1790 until 
that of 1860, we should in 1900 have a population of 103,208,515. Why 
may we not continue this ratio far beyond that periud? Our abundant 
room, our broad national homestead, is an ample resource. Were our 
territorics limited as are the British Isles, very certainly our population 
could not expand as stated. Instead of receiving the foreign-burn as now, 
we should be compelled to send part of the native-born away. But such is 
not our condition. We have 2,963,000 equare miles ; Europe has 3,800,000, 
with a population averaging 73 1 3 persons to the equare mile. Why may 
not our country at some time average as many? Is it less fertile? Has it 
more waste surface by mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other causes? 
Is it inferior to Europe in any natural advantage? If, then, we are at sume 
time to be as populous as Europe, how soon? As to when it will be, if 
ever, depends much on whether we maintain the Union. 
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Several of our States are above the a Earopean population of seven- 
ty-three apd a third to the square mile. Massachusetts has 157, Rhode Is- 
land 133, New York and New Jersey each 80 ; also two other great States 
—Pennsylvania and OQhio—are not far below the former, having 63 and the 
latter 50. The States already above the European average, except New 
York, have increased in as rapid ratio since passing that  Saeuee ever be- 
fure, while no one of them is equal to some other points of our country in 
nativnal el wate for sustaining a dense lation. 

Taking the nation in the agyregate, we find its population and ratio of 
increase for the several decennial periods to be as tullows:—1790, 3,929,- 
827; 1800, 5,305,037, 35.02 per cent. ratio of increase ; 1810, 7,332,814, 
33.13 per cent. ratio of increase; 1820, 9,638,131, 33,13 per cent. ratio of 
increase ; 1830, 12,866,920, 33.49 per cent. ratiu of increase; 1840, 17,- 
963,483, 32.67 per cent. ratio of increase; 1850, 23,191,876, 35.87 per 
cent ratio of increase; 1860, 31,443,690, 35.58 per cent. ratio of increase. 
This shows an average decennial increase of 34.60 per cent. in population 
through the 7() rs from our first to oar last ceneus taken. It is seen 
that the ratio of increase at no one of these seven periods is either two per 
cent. below or two per cent. above the average, thus showing how inflexi- 
ble and how reliable the law of increase in our case is. Assuming that it 
will continue, it gives the following resulta; 1870, 42,323,241; 1880, 56,967,- 
516; 1890, 86,677,872; 1900, 103,208,415: 1910, 138,918,526 ; 1920, 186,- 
984,335 ; 1930, 251,680,914. These figures show that our country may be 
as populous as Europe now is, at some point between 1920 and 1930, say 
about 1932, our territory at 73 1-2 persons to the square mile being of tho 
capacity to contain 217,189,000. e shall reach this, too, if we do not 
relinquish the chances by the fully and evils of disunion, or long and ex- 
haasting ware springing from the only great element of national discord 
among us. 


Extent OF THE Emancipation ProciamaTion.—It takes a vast sweep, em- 
bracing the following number of slaves, according to the census of 1860: 
Alabama. .....+e00seeeee0e435,132 | North Carolina. .....+e0+0-2d31,081 
Arkansas... .cecsseeee- see Ll1, 104 /South Carolina........00++2403,541 
Florida ...... ate: ees coeee G1,753 | Texas. oo. ceccceee gececce 6 180,682 
Georgia ....cccceesceeees 462 232 | Kastern Virginia...........375,000 
Louisiana.... ccc ceereeedd3,010 — 
Missigsippi...sscceeees eee 436.696 Total 3,129,631 

From this total must be deducted only a small part of Louisana, probably 
less than 75,000. ‘Thus the Proclamation, when carried into full effect, 
will insure freedom to more than 3,000,000, or half a million more than the 
population of our country at the commencement of the Revolutionary 

ar. 


Wak ITSELF DECIDES NOTHING.—Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 
always; and when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical questions as to terms of intercourse are 
again upon you.— President Lincoln. 


Increase oF OuR WeattH.—The value of the real and personal property 
of the country has increased from $7,135,780 228 in 1850, to $16,159 ,616,- 
008 in 1860, being an absolute increase of $8,935, 481,011, or near 126 1-2 
per cent. 
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SUSPENSION OF CIVIL LAW IN WAR. 


War claims the right to repeal or suspend at wil) all laws. Itisa 
temporary despotism, the one-man power wielding the sword with little or 
no direct responsibility eitherto man or toGod. It seeks its object by any 
means within its reach, and, if deemed necessary, tramples under its blood- 
stained hoof every law, right or interest that may hie across its path. It is, 
and must be, utterly lawless, except so far as it needs rules to regulate its 
own terrible operations. If we consentto war at all, we must give it all 


this verge and scope of mischief. 

Such things ere inseparable, more or less, from war in every form ; and 
it is a question of vast moment, how far it is possible to guard individual 
or public rights against the dangers to which it necessarily exposes them. 
We are now trying this hazardous experiment ; and God only can foresee 
its ultimate effect upon our liberties and dearest interests. It is a fearful 
ordeal. We hope for the best, but fear the worst. 

We do not suspect our rulers of any wrong design in their assumption of 
what are called war-powers ; but the exercise of such powers by anybody to 
any extent, even for the best motives conceivable, is necessarily fraught 
with evil. Necessity is said to know no law; but the men who claim this 
wide and fearful license, need to be watehed with sleepless vigilance. 


SusPENSION OF Hapras Corpus.—We are glad to find this view frankly 
admitted by the Seeretary of War in his recent Report to the President. 
He says, “anxiety was felt in some States at the probable success of dis- 
loyal practices, tending to discourage enlistments, and the Government was 
urged to adopt measures of protection by Se tg restraint of those en- 

ged in these hostile acts. To that end Provost Marshals were appointed 
In some of the States, upon the nomination of their Governors, to act un- 
der direction of the State Executive, and the writ of habeas corpus was 
suspended by yotr order. By order of the Department, arrests were for- 
bidden, unless authorized by the State Executive, or by the Judge Advo- 
cate. Some instances of unauthorized arrests have occurred ; and, when 
brought to the notice of the Department, the parties have been immediate- 
ly discharged. 

By a recent order, al] persons arrested for discouraging enlistments, or 
for disloyal practices in the States where the quotas of volunteers and mili- 
tia are filled up, have been released. Other persons arrested by military 
commanders, and sent from Departments where their presence was deemed 
dangerous to the public safety, have been discbarged upon parole to be of 

ood behavior, and do no act of hostility against the government of the 
nited States. 

While military arrests of disloyal persons form the subject of complaint 
in some States, the discharge of such persons is complained of in other 
States. It bas been the aim of the Department to avoid any encroach- 
ment upon individual rights, av far as might be consistent with public safe- 
ty, andthe preservation of the government. But reflecting minds will per- 
ceive that no greater eneouragement can be given to the eremy, no more 
dangerous act of hostility can be perpetrated in this war, than efforts to 
prevent recruiting and enlistments for the armies, upon whose strength 
national existence depends. The expectations of the rebel leaders and 
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their sympathizers in loyal States, that the call for volunteers would not be 
answered, and that the draft could not be enforced, have failed; and noth- 
ing is left but to clamor at the means by which thich their hopes have been 
frustrated, and to strive to disarm the government in future, if another oc- 
casion for increasing the military force should arise. 


MELIORATIONS OF WAR. 


Civil war, more than any other, is very liable to incidental outrages of 
eruelty and vengeance, against which no precaution can effectually guard ; 
but we have been glad to see our government endeavoring to prevent or 
mitigate as many of these as possible. Its leniency, clearly shown on prin- 
ciple, has been well-nigh unexampled in its treatment of prisoners, chap- 
lains and surgeons. 

TREATMENT OF SuRGEONS.—Our government some time since began 
“to liberate, without exchange, all captured surgeons of the Confederate 
army who were taken attending on their own sick and wounded. We be- 
heve that this is the first time in the history of war that any such general 
order has been promulgated by any Secretary of War. After the battle of 
Waterloo, Lord Wellington liberated the celebrated Larrey, the surgeon 
and friend of Napoleon ; but it was an act of personal regard, and in appre- 
ciation of his services as a ecientific man to the world, and not hecause 
every surgeon, in discharging the duties of humanity, was held to be a priv- 
ileged person. Such a view, we believe, has never been publicly taken, or 
re pee as a necessary rule, by any writer on the laws of war among civil- 
ized nations. An enemy's surgeons, like other officers captured on the field 
of battle or ships of war, were subjects of exchange, and held as prisoners, 
The importance of this rule to humanity, if made general in war, can hardly 
be over-estimated. If a surgeon must either neglect the sick and wounded 
by flying when other officers retreat, or be exposed to capture when others 
are not thus exposed, he will not be disposed to enter the army service ex- 
cept as a last resort. He cannot afford to rot for years in a prison. But 
besides, it will, by oe them more of the rights of humanity, teach 
them more of its duties. ‘They will thus best learn universally to feel what 
is expected of them—not to neglect the sick or wounded for an instant un- 
der any circumstances.” 

TREATMENT OF CHAPLAINS.—A Christian minister, a reputed ambassa- 
dor of the Prince of Peace, ought certainly to be regarded as a non-com- 
batant, and allowed to go on his errand of mercy without liability to capture. 
In the wars of Europe we hear little of chaplains in any way; but in our 
- present conflict they are numerous on both sides, and subjected by the 
rebels in their prisons to all the hazards and hardships of common soldiers, 
while their own chaplains have been released without exchange or the oath 
of allegiance. How far the rebel authorities will reciprocate such humane 
treatment of surgeons and chaplains, we cannot say; but we trust it willin 


time lead to a general and lasting melioration of the usages of war in this 
respect. 


Tar Feevinc 1 Battie.—It was the first time, said a young French 
officer, I had stood fire. I dudged the first balls; but Henry VI., they say, 
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did the same at the beginning of every battle. It is, in fact, a physical 
effect, ee of the will. But if you could then only feel how each 
shot electrifies you! It is like a whip on a racer’s legs. The balle whistle 
t you, turn up the earth around you, kill one, wound another, and you 
ardly notice them. You grow intoxicated. The smell of gunpowder 
mounts to your brain. The eye becomes bloodshot, and the luok is fixed on 
the enemy. There is something of all the passions in that terrible passion 
excited in a soldier by the sight of blood, and the tumult of battle. Every- 
body who has tried it, testifies to the peeuliar intoxication that is produced 
by bemg in a battle. There isan infatuating influence shout the emell of 
powder, the shrill whistle of a bullet, and the sight of human blood, that 
instantly transforms men from cowards to heroes, from women sometimes 
to monsters. None can tell the nature or mystery of that influence, but 
oe who have been in the affray themselves.”’ hat a brutal, fiendish 
effect! 


Tue Spiri?z or War.—During the war of our Revolution, a detachment of 
American troops was stationed on Harleam Heights, N. Y., in view of an 
expected attack from the British. Ona certain day the alarm was given, 
and a weed ange of volunteers went out to met the enemy. As they came 
within sight, the American officer ordered a part of his men to hie flat on 
the ground, and let those in tne rear advance to meet the first fire of the 
British. As these fell, killed or wounded, the others were to rise and re- 
ceive the next shower of balls. Among the latter was a young fifer, who, 
to win hie share of military fame, volunteered in the skirmish ; and in the 
order of retreat, he received a bullet in the back, which was never taken 
out, though the life of the individual was prolonged to eighty-four years. 
The writer has heard him say, that when the recruits were ordered to fire, 
the young fifer advanced, his nerves braced to the most desperate act. The 
groans of hie dying countrymen who had just fallen around him, the roar of 
the cannon, the scent of powder, and the mueie of the band, goaded him to 
madness, He fixed his eye on a British soldier before him, and had but one 
desire in his heart—to fire and kill him! He supposed his fire was effectual, 
as he saw him fall, at the same moment receiving the wound himeelf, which 
he supposed to be fatal. Reader, in what condition must the soul be that 
enters eternity from the battle field ? 


REBEL STATES. 


THE TRUE KEY TO CUR REBYLLION.—“ This,” says the Lovisrille 
Courier, a rebel journal, “has been called a fratricidal war by some, 
by others an irrepressible conflict between freedom and slavery; we 
respecttully take issue with the authors of both these ideas. e are 
not the brothers of the Yankees; and the slavery question is merely a 
pretext, not the cause of the war. The true irrepressible conffict lies fun- 
damentally in the hereditary hvatility, the sacred animosity and the eternal 
antagonism between the two races engaged. The Norman cavalier cannot 
brook the vulgar familiarity of the Saxon Yankee, wh:le the latter is con- 
tinually devising some plan to bring down his aristocratic neighbor to his 
own detested level. ‘Thus was the contest waged in the old United States. 
So long as doughfaces were to be bought, and cowards to be frightened, so 
long was the Union tolerable to Southern men; but when, owing to divis- 
ons in our ranks, the Yankee hirelings placed one of their own spawn over 
us, political connection became unendurable, and separation necessary to 
preserve our self respect. As our Norman kinsmen in England, always a 
minority, have ruled their Saxon countrymen in political vassalage up to 
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the present day, eo have we, the “slave oligarchs,’ governed the Yankees 
till within a twelvemonth. We framed the Constitution, for seventy years 
moulded the policy of the government, and placed ourown men,oe North- 
ern men with S uthera principles,” ia power. 

On the 6th of November, 1860, the Puritans emancipated themeelves, 
and are now in violeat insurrection against their former ewners! This ia- 
sane holiday freak, however, will not last long; for dastards in fight, and 
incapable of self-goverament, they will inevitably full again urder the con- 
trol of the superior race. A few more Bull Run thrashings will bring them 
rei ap under the yoke, as docile as the most loyal of our Ethiopian 
‘chattels.’ 


Toe Morac Cuarscrer or THE Resevtion.—This rebellion begins. in 
an outrage upon many of the clearest obligations of Natural Religion — 
leyalty, love of country, fidelity to public trusts, gratitude for honors be- 
stowed, trath and manhood in the discharge of obligations voluntarily as- 
sumed, nay, eagerly sought. How many of the leaders of this rebellion 
are free from the stain on their personal honor of deliberately transgress- 
ing some or all those natural obligations which no contingency under — 
heaven can justify any one in violating! We epeak not of the mere fact 
of treason, as defined by human laws. What we speak of is the perfidy, 
in every revolting furm, which has marked this treason in its birth, in its 
growth, and in its present frantic struggle. Men seeking to overthrow 
monuments, cemented by the blood of their immediate ancestors! Men 
dishonoring names illustrious through many generations! Men betraying 
their friends, their neighbors, their kindred! Men seducing children to 
take up arms against their parents, and then banding them with savages 
to desolate their own homes with fire and sword! It is a madness—a fear- 
ful madness. No madness can be greater, except the madness that could 
induce this great nation to suppose thut God allows it to let this go unpun- 
ished.—Dr. Breckenridge. 


SourHERN DEMORALIZATION.— The States repudiate their stocks, 
and the people select, as their leader and chief, the originator and 
leader of repudiation, thus making the trampling upon State obhi- 
gruene a principle of political action. Dishonesty on the part of the 

tate is reflected in the taint of commercial horor. Merchants, whose 
wares were purchased on credit, complaining of no lack of ability to 
pay, and with abundant means of meeting their notes, repudiate their 
obligations, witnessing in triumph the bankruptcy which they bring upon 
their creditors. Collecting agents, holding funds collected for Northern 
ereditors, apply them to their own uses, making the war, which them- 
selves aided in originating, the apology for their violation of faith. 
Cabinet ministers who, while in the service of the government, plundered 
the national treasury in aid of rebellion, and who, while enjoying the dig- 
nity and the emoluments of official place, played the peculator, the conspi- 
rator, and the spy, are placed high in position ae ionorable men. Military 
and naval officers, educated by the Federal government, clothed, fed, eup- 
ported by it, desert the flag they had sworn to support, and join in a grand 
conspiracy for ite destruction. With all this infamy attached to them, 
Southern society pets, and Southern chivalry honors them. Foreign min- 
isters and consuls prostitute their positions to the injury of the nation they 
represent, play the traitor through the letters which gave them credence, 
and violate the instructions which they were sworn to respect. All these 
violations of duty, all these perversions of agli all this trampling upon 
everything which honorable men all over the civilized world hold sacred, 
are accepted by the Southern mind as evidences of patriotism! Governors 
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applaud, and legislatures approve it all, while the universal sentiment pro- | 
preg it in accordance with Southern ethics, and the sanctions of chiv- 
alry ! . 

The reason of this mora) degradation will in vain be sought for in any 
peculiarity of the struggle now going on between the government and the 
disloyal States. There is nothing in that which should of itself turn all 
the mora] perceptions upside down, or obliterate all instincts of integrity 
from the Southern heart. This treason is causeless enough; but their mad- 
ness does not necessarily make scoundrels of an entire people. A false 
ponies may impe) men, in redress of imaginary wrongs, into treason. 

e can entertain a sort of respect for their motives, while we pity and con- 
demn their folly. A State may rebel against the government; but this 
alone would not prompt it to repudiate its debts owing all over the commer- 
cia] world. Individuals may join in the rebellion without violating their 
honor as commercial men. Officers may throw up their commissions with- 
out playing the peculator and the spy. 

We repeat, that the cause of this general dereliction hes much deeper 
- than the rebellion. It has its origin in the peculiar organization of South- 
ern society—is the legitimate and inevitable result of Southern institutions. 
The people who live upon the unrequited labor of a race, whose theory of 
civilization is based upon the perpetuation of a gigantic wrong, ean have 
but small appreciation of the principles of right. The men whose prosper- 
ity is built upon the unpaid toil of millions, the gains of whose industry, 
above the simplest elements of a bare existence, constitute the staple of 
their wealth, can have but a faint perception of tbe true obligations of com- 
mercial honor. The law of the plantation is the caprice of the master ; 
and this jaw shapes bis character and bis commercial ideas. A people who 
buy and sell men, can have but imperfect ideas of public morality, commer- 
cial integrity, or private faith. Itis the outcropping of the demoralizing 
influences of slavery that we witness in this all-pervading degradation. 
The institution is bearing its legitimate fruits, as well in this repudiation of 
State obliyations, this violation of commercial honor, this abuse of official 
trust, as in the treason that would overtbrow the Republic itself.— New 
York Times. 


Tae Ossecr or our Rese.iion.—The rebels at length avow their aim to 
be the support of Slavery. ‘* As the war,’’ says the Richmond Ezam- 
iner, ‘‘originated and is carried un in great part for the defence of the 
slaveholder in bis property, rights, and the perpetuation of the institution, 
he ought to be firat and foremost in aiding, by every means in his power, 
the triumph and success of our arms. The slaveholder ought to remember, 
that for every negro he thue furnishes he puts a soldier in the ranks.”’ 


The N. Y. Observer, commenting on the above, ‘' notes the exceeding 
wickedness of a war waged for such an unholy purpose. It was not enough 
that we had a cunstitution tolerating slavery in States that would have it, 
but a peaceful, prosperous, happy nation must be rent and drenched in 
fraternal blood for the * perpetuation of the institution.” No war was ever 
originated among civilized and Christian people ona more flagitious pretext. 

In the annals of human crime, dark and bloody as they are, we note 
no avowal more unblushing and barbarous, none that so utterly ignores the 
character and obligaticns of Christian civilization and common humanity, 
none that so stamps a war with all the attributes of sin and shame to be 
borne in ages of history by those who began and carried it on for such a 
sol If this is the object, as its authors avow, and as ‘ Mr. Vice- 
President’ Stephens more than intimatea in the beginning, then it is right 
and proper that the Government should do all it cap, in accordance with 
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the constitution and laws, to destroy that object, and, with it, all pretext 
for the war. This was never denied under any form of Government. 
While the traitor forfeits the protection of the throne, he aleo, by the laws 
of all lands, forfeits his property to the Government he would subvert. 
Proceeding on this principle, the path of our national duty is plain. 
Every man who rebels against the authority of the United States, may be 
jastly deprived of hie slaves as suun as the power of the Government is 

rought to bear upon the person so rebelling. It is said that there are no 
slaveholders in the rebel States who have not criminally participated in the 
rebellion. If this is 80, all the slaves in those States may be emancipated 
by the regular operation of the laws of the land, just aé rapidly as the mili- 
tary power of the country makes it possible to execute any law. 


Reset Reguitats or our Lenity anp Kinpness.—There has been very 
little of that justice which usually accompanies military operations. Our 
soldiers have often been shot in a way which even by the laws of war ismur- 
der ; prisoners are known to have been killed in culd blood; spies have fre- 
quented our camps; the parole has been broken ; fings of truce have been 
fred upon; and all sorts of secret treachery practiced upon our men. Yet 
it et not be easy to find three instances where the strict retribution has 
followed which is meted out by martial law, and which, in any other part 
of the world, would have been exacted. The government has _for- 
borne, patiently submitting to insult and injury of every sort, until its for- 
bearance must claim admiration, and excite astonishment wherever it is 
known and its motives understood. Apparently the government has acted 
upon the settled policy of enduring anything rather than suffer this war to 
become that ferocious struggle into which a civil war is apt to degenerate. 

The benevolence of this pulicy merited better success. Our troops seem 
to be considered fair game, and to murder them Larmless pastime. What 
does Colonel Gordon say of the retreat through Winchester ? ‘+ Males and 
females vied with each other in increasing the number of their victims by 
firing from the houses, oe hand grenades, hot water, and missiles of 
every description.”” Whoever doubts that some of the population of that 
village did thus attempt to murder our troops, or whvever supposes that 
Winchester stands as a single case where forbearance has been followed by 
such ferocious conduct, may easily undeceive himself by inquiring of almost 
any well informed soldier in the army. The mild policy pursued has failed 
of its object. With no fear of punishment to restrain chem, the rebels have 
tried to make this a savage and internecine contest in which the loyal are 
the principal sufferers. They inflict more than the rigors of martial law 
upon all who fail to comply with their notions of propriety, while, both as 
eombatants and as non-cumbatants, they disregard habitually and with im- 
punity, the dictates not only of military law but of humanity.— Boston Adv. 


BEBEL PIRACY. 


Tae Pirate ALABAMA AN ILLUSTRATION oF Brrrish Neutrauity. ‘* No 
other armed vessel”’ (except the Sumter,) says the Secretary $f our Navy in 
his recent report, ‘‘ has plundered our commerce, or inflicted injury on our 
countrymen, until within a recent period, when a steamer known as 290, 
or Alabama, built and fitted out in England,—a vessel that had not been in 
any port, or visited any waters but those of Great Britain,—went forth from 
that country ravaging, sinking, burning and destroying the property of our 
merchants, who, knowing our peaceful relations with England, and aninform- 
ed that such a cruiser had been permitted to leave Great Britain, were un- 
prepared for such assault and devastation. 
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How far, and to what results, this abuse may be carried with impunity 
to the government which tolerates it, isa matter of grave consideration. 
The piratical privateer Alabama has no register nor record, no regular 
ship’s papers, nor evidence of transfer, and no vessel captured by her haa 
ever been sent into any port for adjudicatiou and condemnation. All forme 
of law which civilization has introduced to protect and guard private rights, 
and all those regulations of public justice which distinguish and diecrim- 
inate the legalized naval vessel from the pirate, are disregarded and violated 
by this lawless rover, which, though built in and sailing from England, has 
no acknowledged flag or recogmzed nationality, or any accessible port to 
which to send any ship she may seize, nor any legal tribunal to adjudge her 
captures, Under the English flag in which they confided, and by the torch 
of the incendiary, appealing to their humanity, our merchantmen have been 
lured to destruction. She was built and fitted out in British ports, in 
flagrant violation of British law, and of the royal proclamation of neutrali- 
ty; and [ have reason to believe that her crew is composed almost exclusively 
of British subjects, or persons who pursuing a lawful voyage, would be en- 
titled to ship and receive protection as British seamen. 

Before this piratical cruiser left Great Britain, the authorities of that 
country were informed by the recognized official agents of this government 
of her character and purposes. The British government, thus invoked, 
came two late to prevent her sailing. To what extent, under these circum- 
stances, the government of Great Britain is bound in honor and justice to 
make indemnification fur the destruction of private property which this law- 
less vessel may perpetuate, isa question that may present itself for disposal. 
It is alluded to now and here, not only from a sense of duty towards our 
commercial iuterests and rights, but also by reason of the fact that recent 
intelligence indicates that still other vessels of a similar character are being 
fitted out in British ports to depredate upon our commerce. Our own 
cruisers not being permitted to remain in British ports to guard agninst 
these outrages, nor to coal while cruising, nor to repair damages in their 
harbors when injuries are sustained, the arrest of them is difficult, and at- 
tended with great uncertainty.” 


The false and heartless apologies attempted for these outrages by the 
English government and press, are fur the most part insults to the common 
sense of our people. They surely cannot suppose us such dolts as to ac- 
cept such transparent screens of latent but effective hostility. Unable to 
prevent these evasions of the law? Were there a will, it would soon find 
a way to stop them. If it were England’s own case, she would do so at once 
with a witness and a vengeance. We cannot make our people feel other- 
wise about the matter; and such outrages, coupled with the fact that none, 
or next to none, but Englishmen violate our blockade, or aid our rebels 
with vessels, sailors, and munitions of war, are accumulating a list of griev- 
ances that will, we fear, put in serious peril the future peace of these coun- 
tries. It becomes those who would deplore such a calamity, to begin now 
the work of its prevention by resisting and removing its causes. 


WHAT OUR REBELLION COSTS. 

The sum total of its malign influences upon our country and the world, 
no arithmetic can ever compute ; but in the recent report of the Secretary 
of the 'lreasury, we get a glimpse of what it is costing us to suppress it. 
Were even this all, we could bear it; but all this vast and astounding 
amount of money is, after all, only a fraction of its evils. ‘During the fiscal 
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year ending 30th June last, the war cost $437,042,976, or about $1,200,- 
000aday. During the year ending 30th June next, it is estimated to cost 
$829,536,333, or about 2 1-4 millions a day; and during the 1864, $807,- 
086,401. As the increased cost of the current year includes the outfit of a 
million of armed men, and the construction of a fleet of iron-clad vessels, 
expenses that, it is to be hoped, will not be repeated, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the war bill in 1863-4, if the war last so long, will fall short of 
the Secretary’s liberal estimate by a very large sum. 

‘Should we succeed in suppressing the rebellion by Ist July, 1863, the 
war will have cost the North in round figures $1,300,01'0,000, or about $60 
per head of our total population. Should it last another year, the total cost 
may be increased to $100 a head. The debt of Great Britain amounts to 
about $154 per head of the British people; that of France to about $48 
per head. We are told that we can better pay $100, than Great Britain 
can $50, or France $30 ; but, however this may be, it cannot ulter the ter- 
rible facts of the case.’ 

‘Our revenue to meet all these demands, isestimated by the Secretary at 
$223,000,000 for 1863-4, and by some others, in round numbers, $300,000,- 
600, or $10.50 a head of our free loyal population. This makes a tolerable 
show in comparison with either England or France, the revenue of the for- 
mer ranging from $300,000,000 to $356,000,00€, probahly about $12.50 
ahead of her population: and that of the latter about $350,000,000, or 
$10 a head of her population. The revenue of Spain, with a debt of some 
eight hundred millions, is about $60,000,000.’ Hence it is claimed that, 
in proportion to our resources, our debt is likely to be less than any other 
leading nation. If this be true, the fact can be, after all, but a poor conso- 
lation to the millions that are doomed to be crushed for ages to come un- 
der this enormous burden. 


SACRIFICE OF LIFE BY THE REBELLION IN 1862.—We cannot rely on 
current reports or estimates ; but, according to these, the losses of the year 
jast closed in killed, wounded and prisoners, amount to 96,409 for the 
rebels, and 106,819 on our side. The casualties, of which there are no re- 
ports, swell these figures to 108,707 for the former, and 132,819 for the lat- 
ter; the sum total on both sides, 241,526. Rebel losses, seldom reported in 
full, are probably much greater relatively. How near the truth these figures 
may be, we can hardly venture to guess; but in any view they show a 
fearful waste of human life. How long must such havoc continue ? Is 
there no better way possible for men calling themselves Christian to settle 
their disputes? If there be, why not adopt it, and stay this deluge of 
blood ? 


MILITARY Bounties.—How little do the mass of the people consider 
the drain of this war at every turn upon their pockets! Besides all that 
the General Government spends, what sums, for one purpose or another, are 
id or assumed by the several States! Long ago it was said, the 
unties by the Government to the new volunteers already amount to 
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seven millions. These, of course, are merely the bounties paid by the 
National Government. It is estimated that the other bounties, paid by 
State Governments, counties, town corporations, etc., will swell the 
amount expended, beyond the legitimate payment of soldiers’ wages and 
outfit in raising volunteers under the President’s call for three hundred 
thousand men, to fifty millions. 

Here are some figures for Boston on this subject, showing what is paid 
for our “nine months’ men,” where the bounty is put at only $100, 
whereas $200 and 300 were given in some parts of the State, and in some 
other States, as in Rhode Island, as high as $400 to $500. 


‘United States pay.....see...eeeee sciekeaesew eas oes $117 
United States pay at end of service..... SreTTTe Try 100 
State aid, for wife and two children.........-cceees 100 
Boston bounty......... ie beG ESO Nos Coweine nde sues 100 
Wards Six and Nine, extra bounty... wsssccees coer 58 

° 8475 


This amounts to $52 77 per month, besides board and clotbing.”” How 
vast must in the end be the sum total of all these expenses! 


How Enoianp Taxes.—We give a few specimens, reckoning an English 
penny at two cents and a pound stirling at $4,48:—On receipts for $10 
and upwards, there is a stamp duty of 2 cents; persons receiving the 
money are to pay the duty. The, penalty for giving a receipt without a 
stamp is $50. Agreements of the value of $25, or upwards, 12 cents; if 
the agreement contains 2160 words, or upwards, then for every quantity of 
1080 words over the first 1080, a further progressive duty of 12 centa. 
Leases of any lands, tenements, &c., the yearly rent exceeding $51), and not 
exceeding $75, thirty-six cents ; exceeding $400, and not exceeding 500, 
$2.50. "here is also an ad valorem stamp chargeable on each lease when 
granted. Admission to act in any court as advocate, $250. To act as 
notary public in England, $150. All drafts, warrants, or orders for the 
payment of money, are chargeable with a stamp duty of one penny, by 
using adhesive receipt stamp, which must be canceled by the person drawing 
the check, draft or order, by writing his name on the stamp. All incomes 
amounting to $500 per an., are taxed $12.50, and those of $750 twenty- 
seven dollars and forty-five centa) The duties on male servants are, for 
those aged 18 years, and upwards, $5.08, and under this age $2.54. Horse- 
dealers residing in the cities, $121 ; those residing in the country, &60.50. 
For every horse kept or used for racing, $18.64 ; and for every other horse 
or mule, exceeding respectively the height of thirteen hands, of four inches 
to each hand, kept for the purpose of riding, or drawing any carriage 
chargeable with duty, $5.08. For every carriage with four wheels, when 
drawn by two or more horses or mules, $16.94. Horses, mules, wagons, 
&c., used solely in the course of trade or husbandry, are exempt from duty. 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY.—We have heard usque nauseam about the 
benign moral results to be expected from the grand display of our patriot- 
ism in crushing this atrocious rebellion. It would be strange, indeed, if no 
incidental good should come from such a huge and horrid mass of evil; but 
nearly all its legitimate effects are likely to be evil, and only evil. They 
may be inevitable, but none the less real and deplorable. We copy a single 
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illustration of what must have been all along occurring at any time on both 
sides :— 

‘“‘T have been convinced,” says one writing from Gen. Grant’s army, “ that 
excessive drinking is the besetting sin of our officers as well as soldiers. 
Indeed, the latter have few opportunities, comparatively, to dissipate, and 
are liable to punishment therefor, while the former can indulge their pro- 
pensity to any extent. Of this fact I was particularly reminded at Corinth, 
where I learned from the free and open conversation of many who had fig- 
ured in the battles of the 3d and 4th of October, that dozens of the prin- | 
cipal officers—I would not like to mention their rank—were so tipsy on the 
one or the other day, and some on both days of the fight, that they were 
really unconscious of what was going on around them. Men who were 
mentioned honorably for their gallantry, were glad to hear they had behaved 
so well, but had no remembrance or knowledge of what they had done! Gen. 
Rosecrans vaelbaniis escaped having his head taken off by cannon balls sev- 
eral times during the engagement, in consequence of a drunken officer who 
had charge of phaitery shooting atrandom. Inthe army of Tennessee I 
see men now that I knew eight, ten or twelve months ago as sober and 
trustworthy officers, whom to-day I can hardly recognize on account of their 
bloated and strangely altered qiseina No doubt drinking is the pur- 
suing demon of our army, and the fearful habit seems to be growing. Is it 
strange our troops are badly managed, and that we so often fuil of accom- 
plishing desirabie results in the field P ” 


Tae War or Opinion.—So long ago as 1823, Canning, in the most ad- 
mired of his speeches, predicted that ‘‘ the next war in Europe would be a 
War oF Opinion.” Forty years, for the most part of peace, have not 
effaced the memory of this famous prediction; but little did any one then 
dream that this great, all-absorbing question of the age and of the world 
for all ages, whether the few or the many shall rule, the struggle between 
aristocrats on one side, and the people on the other, to wield the vast pow- 
ers of civil government for their own respective interests, should begin 
‘among ourselves in the present desperate efforts of our slave-holding rebels 
to inaugurate the despotic principle here, and enlist in their behalf the sym- 
pathies, prejudices and interests of nearly all the aristocrats of Europe. Our 
rebellion necessarily makes common cause with aristocrats everywhere ; 
and should it continue long enough, it may yet marshal, face to face, the 
great forces of Liberty and hereditary Despotism ina final, decisive struggle. 


Mora GUARANTIES OF PEACE.—We are very glad to see influences at 
work in the right direction for the preservation of a good understanding be- 
tween ourselves and England. Among the most hopeful of these are the con- 
tributions of our merchants, especially in the city of New York, to send pro- 
visions to the sufferers in Lancashire, and the Address of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society to the people of England respecting President 
Lincoln’s Proclamation of Freedom, and similar indications there of juster 
views touching the great rebellion still raging in our land for the support and 
perpetuation of slavery. God grant that good men the world over may 
soon see eye to eye on a question that we deem so vital to the future per- 
manent peace of this country and this continent, if not of all Christendom. 
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Tue Sexrisuness or Nations.—We talk of their friendship ; but what 
does it mean? The hope of gaining thereby their own selfish ends. Their 
entire course is often, if not generally, a sad, humiliating commentary on 
human depravity. How little is there of principle or conscience, of generos- 
ity or real honesty! What a ceazeless struggle to get advantage of each 
other! There may bea show of fairness and friendship ; but how common- 
ly, if not always, does selfishness lie at the bottom of it all! Self-interest 
decides everything ; and on both sides is it a constant stretch of effort to 
outwit each other by any safe means in their power. 

It will-be long before any really Christian principle can be expected to 
rule even the nations of Christendom. It will require a different education 
of her people, and a different standard of morals among her rulers. Nearly 
her whole cude of international morality is rotten to the very core. It is, 
for the most part, a palpable and utter contradiction of the Guspel she 
professes. ‘he attention of the Christian world is scarcely awaked as yet 
to this great theme ; and hence, in no smull degree, the slow and difficult 
progress made in the cause of Peace. 


BaRBaRIT1z8 IN Corna.—The capture of the Imperialists of the city of 
Nanking, after a stubborn resistance on the part ui the revels for many 
months, was attended by horrible atrocities. As far as we can gather from 
the scanty intelligence;forwarded, it would appear that the city was impreg- 
nable to the attack of the beseiging force, and #0 they resulved to starve the 
rebel horde within the walls into submission. This had its usual effect, 
where the beseiged are determined to resivt ; and the horrors of famine 
raged within the devoted city, until it merged into cannibalism of the most 
frightful description. After every catty uf ordinary fuod was consumed, 
and the most loathsome animals devoured, they resurted to eating human 
flesh, which was vended at eighty cash per catty, or about four pence per 
pound. It is reported, also, that three regiments or separate atid: of the 
rebels gave themselves up as prisoners of war, under the impression that 
their lives would be spared ; but they were slaughtered to a man, and their 
bodies thrown into the river. These were seen in hundreds floating down. 
the stream, by those on board the steamers and several sailing vessels. 


Bic Guns.—The Fort Pitt works are turning out immense fifteen-inch 
guns now at the rate of three a week. These guns weigh each in the rough 
about 70,000 pounds; and, apart from the difficulty of casting, the labor of 
handing, turning and finishing such a mass of metal must be immense. 
There are four of these guns now in the lathes, and by the time these are 
out, others will be ready to take their place. It is the intention to turn 
out three a week, we believe, for the balance of the year. These guns are 
intended for the new ‘‘ Monitors,’’ and are the most formidable of their 
character in the world, Arrangements are now in progress for casting @ 
twenty-inch gun. This latter gun will throw a ball of one thousand pounds, 
and is expected to have a range uf four miles.— Pittsburg (Pa. Chron.) 


INcREASE OF THE British Navy.—The English Government has at present 
in course of construction no fewer than 50 iron-plated ships of war, of 
various dimensions, from 50 guns to 3; and 14 alone are 70,000 tonnage, 
carrying 500 Armstrong guns. All these vessels will soon be in a fit state 
for launching. Independently of these vessels, England has afloat nearly 
700 ships of war. 
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PERIL OF FUTURE WARS. 


~ One of the worst fears from our Rebellion has been an apprehension enter- 

tained immediately on its rise, that it would soon embroil us in difficulties 
with other ccuntries, and perhaps kindle the fires of a general war. Their 
interests are so interlinked at the present day, that it is well nigh im- 
possible to avoid entirely such hazards. The spirit of war once started, is 
very like a fire kindled in autumn on a western prairie. It is a species of 
wild-fire from hell, a huge Pandora's box of evil to the world. Never did 
Milton, pregnant as his mind was with great and glorious truths, utter a 
truer warning than when, in his sonnet to Gen. Fairfax, he said, 


‘* What can war but endless war still breed ?’’ 


These views are forced upon us anew by seeing at every turn how preju- 
dice, passion, and conflicting interests threaten to embitter more and more 
the feelings of England and America against each other. This new year 
opens with a specimen that seems to us fraught with we know not how much 
mischief in prospect :— 

“Ata meeting of the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce. a letter was read 
from Mr. Dudley, our Consul at Liverpool, stating that there are now four 
large vessels fitting out at Liverpool to follow the piratical example of the 
Alabama, three of iron and one of wood. Nine vessels are preparing to 
run the blockade. Mr. A. A. Low submitted a lengthy preamble setting 
forth the doings of the Alabama, and the course of the British Government 
in relation to her, ending with the following conclusions and resolutions, all 
of which were unanimously adopted : 

Ist. That through the active instrumentality of the subjects of Great 
Britain, the so-called Confederate States are furnished with ships, men, 
nip and ammunition, with which to war upon the commerce of the United 

tates. 

2d. That, without such foreign aid, the States in revolt against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would be powerless to effect any injury to our 
commerce on the high seas. 

3d That this war upon American commerce, carried on by ships built 
and manned in Great Britain, is not rebuked by the British press generally, 
1s not discouraged by the pune sentiment of a once friendly nation, claim- 
ing to be governed by high and honorable principles, and is not effectivel 
and thoroughly arrested by the strong will and stronger arm of the British 
Government. 

4th. Tnat as a result of the foregoing acts and conclusions, the merchants 
of the United States are subjected in a certain degree to the evils that would 
attend a state of war with great Britain, and are compelled to witness the 
carrying trade of their country transferred from their own vessels to British 
bottoms, under all the sanctions and advantages of peace and neutrality to 
the latter, while the source of this great peril, threatening to drive Ameri- 
can commerce from the ocean, is of British origin. 

Now, therefore, resolved, that a committee of ten be appointed (which 
was done) to take into consideration the foregoing, and to report ata 
special neet:ng to be called for the purpose, what action it becomes the 
Chamber to take in the premises.” 


Here is only a specimen. The moral and political atm sphere is becom- 
ing more and more impregnated with combustible elements which it will 
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require the utmost caution to keep from an explosion that may yet convulse 
not only these two countries, but the civilized world. 


How Lone WILL ouR REBELLION CoNTINUE?—No wise man will venture 
to guess; but from its origin we have had but one opinion respecting its 
aims and its utter desperation. It is the death-struggle of a slaveholding 
aristocracy to fortify, perpetuate, and extend their sway through alavery 
as the basis of their power, over our whole country, and ultimately over this 
continent. A more desperate game wns never attempted since Satan fell ; 
and it was easy to foresee that such men as the leaders, staking everything 
on the issue, and continually working with a halter about their necks, would 
push the conflict, if they could only keep their hold upon their deluded fol- 
lowers, almost literally to the last man and the last dollar. Befure reach- 
ing sucha climax of desperation, there is yet a long way; and we are pre- 
pared to see the struggle become more and more desperate and furious, till 
the rebel States shall all be exhausted of men and money to carry it on, or 
the people, opening their eyes at length to the despotic madness of their 
leaders, shall abandon them to their fate, and thus return themeelves to 


loyalty, peace and prosperity. 


Wuart vo PEaceMEN THINK Now ?—We think just as we did before this 
Rebellion. We have neither abandoned nor essentially modified our views. 
The terrible experience through which our country and the world are now 
passing, serves only to illustrate and confirm the positions we took long 
ago. We know too well how difficult it is just now to press the claims of 
Peace upon a people situated as ours have been, and will continue to be 
throughout this revolt of the slavocracy ; but ‘when it is all over, and men 
come to look calmly back upon it, we shall be much mistaken if the result 
is not such an overwhelming enforcement of our views as this continent at 
least has never witnessed. Our cause bides its time; but, sooner or later, 
that time will surely come, and vindicate its claims to the hearty, efficient 
support of all that luve God, their country, and the world. 


go Wants or our Cause.—We trust our friends will bear in mind the 
necessities of our cause in this hour of its sorest trial. The terrible expe 
rience through which our country is now passing, we regard as enforcing 
more atrongly than ever its claims upon its old and tried friends. We think it 
ought, by all means, to be kept alive; and we have ourselves resolved, as a 
clear and imperative dictate of duty, to continue its operations as far us 
we can, and especially to issue its Periodical as heretofore. We should be 
sadly recreant to our trust if we did not do thus much at least ; but in doing 
even this, we need more than ever the aid of its more intelligent, reliable 
supporters. We can attempt no more than they give us the means of doing. 
Whatever you can give, whether more or less, in this emergency, will be 
very timely ; and, as we cannot call upon you for it in person, we hope you 
will forward it by mail to the Am. Peace Society, Boston. 
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THE DESPERATION OF OUR REBELLION. 


We find in passing events no reason to change our original views 
of this rebellion as a desperate effort of slaveholders to secure the per- 
manent domination of slavery over our country and over this continent. 
Such, from the first, have we conceived to be its real aim and scope ; 
but its true character has been strangely misconceived abroad, and but 
imperfectly understood by the mass of our own people, either North or 
South. Even now it is not half known by any except its own leaders ; 
and most men will not believe such stupendous iniquity possible until 
the terrible reality is forced upon them. It is a huge deception. It 
has made dupes cf almost every one except the slave and the abolition- 
ist; and we fear that even they, like all the rest of us, have yet much 
to learn respecting the magnitude of its schemcs, and the utter despera- 
tion of its spirit. 

The proofs of such desperation are ample and decisive. This re- 
bellion is no mushroom, no growth of a night, but a deadly Upas, de- 
liberately planted long ago, and nurtured ever with ceaseless vigilance 
and care. For more than half a century had the master-spirits of 
the slaveocracy been preparing the way for the terrible reality that has 
at length burst upon us. It is no idle boast of theirs, now openly 
made, that they have always ruled us in the interest of slavery ; and 
just as soon as they found they could do so no longer, they applied at 
once the match to the train designed to overthrow and crush the gov- 
ernment itself. They had to educate an entire generation for the deed. 
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Everywhere they inculcated the two doctrines, that slavery is an expedi- 
ent, Christian institution, which the South ought to uphold and ex- 
tend; and that the citizen owes his first duty, his paramount allegiance, 
not to his whole country, or its supreme government, but to his par- 
ticular State. Here we find the root and substance of all the disloy- 
alty now in our land; and the virus of this two-fold heresy the rebel 
leaders took infinite pains long ago to inject into every vein and 
artery of southern society. Searce a man that did not come to be in- 
oculated with it. It became everywhere the popular creed and rally- 
ing-cry. It made every man in theory a rebel, and prepared him, 
whenever the temptation should come, for active treason. It turned 
the whole South into one vast nursery of treason. The fireside and 
the school, the bar and the bench, the pulpit and the press, all taught, 
encouraged, abetted it as the highcst duty. 

Such was the origin of the rebellion. All this was done before its lead- 
ers would venture upon their guilty and perilous work ; nor did they pass 
the Rubicon until they had taken the utmost precaution to secure in 
their own hands all the main-springs of political, social and religious 
{nfluence throughout the South. ‘They courted especially the church ; 
and it was under the full sanction of her leading ministers and laymen 
that the rebellion first unfurled its black and bloody banner. However 
recklessly bold it may now secm, it most carefully endeavored from the 
start to guard itself in cvery possible way against failure. We doubt 
whether there is in all rebeldom a single college or school, pulpit or 
press, bank or railway, ballot-box or jury-box, any considerable source 
of power, which the leaders did not early make sure of getting and 
keeping in their own hands. It subordinates everything to its pur- 
pose. There never was a despotism more complete or more effective 
for the moment. All the millions of the South, with all their 
resources, it holds fast in its iron grasp; and as long as the leaders can 
keep this grasp upon them, just so long will they continue the rebel- 
lion. There is no other limit to its continuance. To them it isa 
question of life or death; and, if not deserted by the people, they may 
almost literally ‘fight to the last man, and the last dollar.’ They 
have themselves staked everything on the issue; and continually working 
with a halter about their necks, we are quite prepared to see them 
push the struggle with an energy, ferocity and desperation rarely, if 
ever, equalled in the world’s history, Already is it bad enough in all 
conscience ; but if deception, fraud or force can lure or lash the masses 
up to it, the Alarica of this rebellion may prolong it for twenty years 
more, with atrocities far greater than any we have yet seen. 
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Do you deem such desperation incredible ? Well you may; but few 
conceive how much the siaveholders have at stake in this struggle— 
the privileges of caste, the dreams of ambition, the ability to live in 
luxury without labor, and opportunities to riot at will in licentiousness . 
without restraint, rebuke or disgrace. Pride, power, avarice, lust—it 
is for all these thy are fighting; and, appealing thus to the worst and 
strongest passions of our nature, may we not expect them to continue it 
as long as they posssibly can, and stick at no fraud or perfidy, no crime 
or calamity, no amount of bloodshed, devastation and misery ? Is there 
anything whatever which such men, embarked in such a scheme, 
would not do to gain their purpose? How vain the hope, then, of 
ever seeing an end put to this rebellion until the power of the slave- 
oligarchs is broken for ever ? 

Its past history very clearly forbodes such eventual despcration. It 
has been from the first a gigantic, remorseless villainy, the greatest 
crime of the age. It has faltcred at no falsehood, fraud or perfidy, at 
no meanness or cruelty, no private or public outrages deemed necessary 
to insure its success. It began by poisoning the conscience of the 
South, and proceeded by trying hard to demoralize the politics and re- 
ligion of the North. Like Satan worming his slimy way into Eden, it 
atealthily entrenched itself in the very citadel of the Republic, and by 
deception, perjury and theft, put it for a time at the mercy of the con- 
spirators. They stole its funds, monopolized for their own use its 
chief means of defence, and seized upon its custom-housrs and post- 
offices, its forts, arsenals and navy-yards. Thus they treated the 
government ; and then they proceeded to confiscate at one fell swoop 
an amount of debts, stocks and other property belongirg to the North, 
and loyalists at the South, probably ten times greater than all they 
have as yet raised among themselves except by their bare promises, 
confessedly of no value if their enterprise should fai]. It is thus the 
leaders have continued to make rebellion pay its own way It has 
been all along a series of desperate expedients to raise both funds and 
forces. We know not how many successive conscriptions have already 
been levied; but we think that at first only men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five were taken, then all between fifteen and forty- 
five or fifty, and now all between fifteen and sixty-five for certain mili- 
tary services. Did Napoleon or Tamerlano ever beat this? It is quite 
clear that the leaders are fully resolved, whenever their exegencies shall 
require it, to force, if they can, the whole people, old and young, white 
and black, possibly women as well as men, into the rebel armies, and 
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almost literally sacrifice everything sooner than yicld. We should not 
be much surprised yet to see Southern Amazons, all booted and spurred, 
in proud and fierce array, fighting side by side with the knights of slavery, 
before we reach the final Armageddon of this great struggle. Holding 
in their grasp the whole power of the South, it is impossible to say to 
what extremes of desperation the leaders may push this matchless re- 
bellion; and certain it is, if they carry out their threats, they may 
yet make the South a vast Sahara, and its cities like Carthage and 
Babylon of old. Whata nemesis! We hold our breath at the thought 
of such a fearful, self-inflicted retribution for ages of wrong to an op- 
pressed race. May Ged in his mercy hold them back from such whole- 
sale suicide | | 


Rationate of Rerorm. — What we call science or philosophy, con- 
sists chiefly in resolving well ascertained facts into their simplest ele- 
ments. It deals with facts aloue, and merely observes, arranges and 
generalizes them, It neither creates nor changes any law or power in 
the domain of matter or mind, of morals or religion, but just classifies 
the facts in these departments, reduces them to system, and resolves 
them into their simplest elements, Water, for instance, was once sup- 
posed to be one of four chicf elements in nature; but science has ana- 
lyzed it, aud found it to be composed of several distinct elements. 

So Reform, whether private or public, professes not to teach any 
strictly new principles, but simply to ascertain and apply principles 
already in existence, and recognized in fact by the common sense of 
Christendom as true. Here is the key to all social reforms. There is 
not one that has not procecded, from first to last, upon the assumption 
of general principles conceded and even claimed by the very individu- 
als and communities aought to be reformed. ‘The reform was in every 
case only an honest, faithful application to themselves of elementary 
truths which they professed to belicve, but had failed to put in prac- 
tice. No man denied these naked fundamental principles; and all 
that reformers sought was a right understanding and application of 
them. So it has been in the efforts to abslish Piracy, Knight- 
errantry, the Slave-trade, Slavery, Duelling, Intemperance, Private 
Wars centuries ago, and International Wars now. The fricnds of God 
and man, engaged in these reforms, have simply attempted a fair, 
proper and effective application of acknowledged general principles to 
the evils waich they sought todo away. The fundamentai principles 
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themselves nobody called in question; and thus thei» chief, if not 
sole, business consisted in developing these principles, and bringing 
them to bear on the case. Such is the Philosophy of Reform, a right, 
effective application of fundamental, admitted principles to the conduct 
dike of individuals and communities. 


Diviston oF Lasor. — Scarcely any circumstance of human affairs 
13 more noticeable than the effect of the division of labor. We sce it 
everywhere, and everywhere in proportion as this division is more or 
less complete. We owe to it our improvements in mechanics, agricul- 
ture, teaching, science, art, and learning, our discoveries abroad, and 
our comforts athome. We owe to it the amelioration of prison-life, the 
suppression of dram-drinking, the establishment of Sunday Schools, 
the abolition of slavery, the diffusion of Bibles, and the support of 
missions, Fach of these objects draws to itself some who give that 
cause their main efforts. The world concedes to each of these cohorts 
its slepartment, and gives to it a support, regulated mainly by the 
ability and perseverance of the leaders. 

The supporters of this periodical form the cohort whose speciality is 
the abolition of war; and of all the prominent religious and benevo- 
lent associations, this is nearly the youngest. It has not yet had time 
to achieve any large degree of success; nor has it rewards to bestow 
upon its advocates. We work without pay, without applause, and 
without the pleasures of personally witnessing our triumph. While 
other societies can appeal to visible success, we can only appeal as yet 
to predicted success. But it is our department in the grand division 
of benevolent labor ; and, while we heartily engage in many other good 
enterprises, we sce that this rests on us alone. Of our success we have 
no hope; of the success of the cause, we are quite sure; so that no 
part of our work for good is prosecuted with more comfortable 
confidence. 


QUESTIONS PUT TO PEACE-MEN. 


1. ‘ Peace is a fine theory; but of what avail in practice? How 
can you apply it to any great or scrious emergency? What, for 
instance, would you have done with this gigantic rebellion of ours ? ’? — 
We would have prevented it by training in season the mass of our peo- 
ple, both North and South, in such principles and habits as would 
have rendered it morally impossible. Here is the province of peace-men 
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— timely prevention by the use of appropriate moral means. Such a 
training was certainly possible. and would have been effective; nor 
would it have cost in the last fifty years one thousandth part of what 
our rebellion has already sacrificed. Had the South been educated tn 
season even to the lowest views of peace, submission to lawful 
authority, she would never have rushed in suicidal] madness to the 
sword, but would have waited for peaceful, legal measures, for argu- 
ments and votes, to secure in time what she claimed as her rights. 

2. ‘But this she would not do; and what then would you 
have done?’’— We would, as we most earnestly urged in this 
case at the time, exhaust all possible means of conciliation, and per- 
sist to the last in dissuading, by every argument and influence in our 
power, from a resort, in any event to the blind, brutal arbitrament of 
the sword. We would have shown its suicidal folly as well as enor- 
mous guilt, and entreated both partics, in the name of patriotism, 
humanity and religion, by every motive of duty and of interest, to 
employ, in scttling the dispute, only such peaceful means as they had 
themselves jointly provided for the purpose im their common constitu- 
tion and laws. 

3. ‘* But all this proved unavailing; and what more, since the 
sword is at last unsheathed, would you do?’’— Time alone can tell 
what more we can do, or ought to attempt. The struggle is upon us; 
and all we can now do is to mitigate somewhat its evils, and bring it 
as soon as possible to an end. We would be continually on the alert 
for opportunities to do this, and would use them all in the best way we 
could. We would press the facts, arguments and motives likely to 
plead most effectually for returning peace. We would cultivate our- 
selves, and diffuse as widely as possibly among others, such a spirit of 
peace and good-will as would incline the parties to stop fighting, and 
resort to peaceful means for a just and satisfactory settlement. 

4. ‘ But the parties still continue the struggle; and what now will 
you do as peace-men ?”? — Alas! what can wedo? The cvil is now 
beyond our reach. They will not let us attempt anything more; and 
it 13 difficult to see what more it is possible for us to do at present. 
We have gone to the limits of our sphere ; and now we can do little 
more than wait, and pray, and hope. Refusing all counsels of peace, 
the partics must take the consequences, and be left to learn wisdom by 
their own bitter experience. Suffering alone, we fear, can cure their 
folly; and, if they dic in the process, their blood must be on their own 
heads. We have no further responsibility in the case. If a patient 
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will not take the remedies prescribed for his cure, the physician surely 
caunot be held responsible for the result. 

5. ‘Will you, then, abandon your country in such an emer. 
gency ? ’’——- Never, but would do for it all we can with a good con- 
science. However wrong in this respect or any other, the government 
over us deserves a truv-hearted, Christian loyalty; and we are bound to 
eustain it in every way we can consistently with our duty to God. If 
it requires what he forbids, we must, of ‘course, obey him rather than 
man; but ia every thing not forbidden by him, we owe it, at whatever 
cost or peril, all the supgort in our power. 


THE WORLD'S STAKE IN QUR PRESENT STRUGGLE. 


No man can yet foresee all the ultimate bearings of our contest upon 
the general interests of humanity ; bat enough is already kxown to prove 
bow short-sighted aad suicidal is the ery of those, whether at home or 
abroad, who clamor for peace at all hazards, or without regard to its con- 
ditions Few suspect how far the permanent welfare not only of our 
own country, but of the world, depends on the way in which it shall be 
finally decided. It isa vital, far-reaching questica little beeded by 
such men. How many in England and France, with some among our- 
selves, seem eager, with scarce a thought of the consequences that would 
wevitably follow, to regain southern cotton and trade on any terms, 
while nearly all the adherents of despotian aad aristocracy are impatient 
to see our trial of popular government, ‘the bubble of democracy,” 
proved such a failure that their own subjects shall never attempt to as- 
sert their right to self-government. It is time to consider well how 
much is staked by the whole world upon the way ia which this struggle 
with our rebellious slaveholders shall be finally settled. 

The maia point ia issue is vital to all government. The logic of our 
rebels cuts its sinews, and stabs its very vitals. They leave it no reliable 
basis. They deny nearly all its powers. and claim for themselves the 
right to resist at pleasure its authority, and to viclate its laws with per- 
fect impunity. They treat it as a mere sham or bugbear. The present 
will of each subject or citizea is to be his only rule, and allowed to aulli- 
fy all laws and all constitutions that he may now dislike. Here is the 
pivot of this whole rebellion. Would not such logic be fatal to every 
goverament on earth’? Must it not in time undermine and disintegrate 
all society ? Have not honest men, the world over, a common interest, 
under whatever form of government they may live, in arresting a heresy 
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so baleful to the general weal? Nay, the rebels themselves are compel- 
led in self-preservation to discard it in their own practice, and thus ad- 
mit in effect that, on the principle underlying this rebellion, their own 
Confederacy would soon melt away like dew before a summer sun. 

But the cause of free government has still more at stake on the results 
of this contest, It is indeed a question of life or death to all its hopes. 
The rebels claim the right of secession or rebellion, synonymous te:ms, 
as one of its elementary, essential principles Government, they say, 
rests solely on the consent of the governed : and when any portion of a 
people, more or less, refuse, at any time, or for any reasons, their con- 
sent to the government jointly established over them, they are at once 
released from all obligations to support or obey it, and have thenceforth 
a perfect right to resist its authority, to violate its laws, and scek its 
overthrow, all with entire impunity! Such is the democracy proclaimed 
to the world by our rebels.) Thus understood, how long before it would 
be deservedly driven in scorn or terror from the earth? Is it for such a 
spawn of barbarism, anarehy and blood, that the oppressed millions of 
Europe have been so long sighing and struggling ? Have they no alter- 
native but this or despotism? Surely, then, our struggle is likely to de- 
cide the fate of popular government for ages to come, if not for all future 
time. It is now on its great trial before the world, and if it be what the 
theory and practice of our rebels would make it, the sooner it perishes 
forever, the better for all concerned. Universal and everlasting despot- 
ism would be far preferable. 

But this rebellion, if triumphant, will in time inaugurate here the 
worst despotism the world has ever seen. [t may perhaps retain awhile, 
from necessity or policy, the forms of democracy, just as it has done thus 
far; but in spirit, principle and actual operation, it will be intensely des- 
potic, the few for their own celfish ends ruling the million with a rod of 
iron. It will be, whatever its form, an oligarchy resting on slavery as 
its basis, and will, if tolerated for any length of time, fortify, strengthen 
and extend itself until it may come to rule this entire continent, and be- 
come a terror to the world. Only men ignorant of slavery, as a political 
power, will call this in question for a moment. 

Thus nearly all the great interests of our race are largely involved in 
the issue of this struggle with our slaveholding rebels—the only true 
theory of democracy or self-government, the powers essential indeed to 
all government, the extinction of slavery, the abolition of the slave-trade, 
the progress of Christian civilization, the rights of free thought and free 
specch, a free press and a free pulpit, not a few of the world’s dearest 
hopes. 
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But more especially would we beg the friends of God and man to con- 
sider well its bearings upon the cause of Peace. If our rebels gain their 
object, there can be small hope of any steady, reliable peace in this coun- 
try, or upon this continent. Any settlement that shall leave them an 
inlependent power here, will entail upon curselves, if not upon other 
nations, a sure legacy of fierce, interminable wars. A man who can 
doubt this, must be strangely ignorant alike of our gecgraphy, and of the 
spirit and genius of slavery. est'ng solely on might as the arbiter of 
right, they would cultivats war as their great business, and become in 
time the most terrible war-power in all Christendom. They would be the 
Turks an Tartars of this western world. Farewell then, for long ages, to 
nearly all hope of either freedom or peace in America. 

Do the men who plead for peace at any price, take such results as 
these fully into account? Most devoutly do we pray for peace ; but not 
fur a peace that would men endless war. We sigh more and more for 
peace, and shudder at the thought of the evils inseparable from the con- 
tinuance of a contest so inexcusable and atrocious; but, if both parties 
persist, as they certainly will with their present habits, in accepting the 
sword as the arbiter of their disputes, we see not what good can in the 
end be gained, while a great deal would be lost, by any settlement that 
shall not break forever that slave-power which is in truth the only bone 
of contention. Till this is done, there can he little more hope of peace 
here than there could have been in heaven with Satan attempting to 
reign there. This dispute, bear in mind, is to be decided by men who 
do not accept our principles; and the only practical question is how 
such men can best settle it on theirs. We abhor, as unchristian, the 
war-method of gaining even a good object; but, if our people still cling 
to it, and will use no other, it would be better, on their principles, to 
fight any length of time, at any cost of treasure and blood, until the 
whole controversy shall be settled aright, and the hydra is crushed be- 
yond the power of resurrection. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW NOT WAR. 


Onc of our greatest difficultics as peace reformers has ever been to 
disentangle the subject from its supposed connection with kindred but 
distinct questions. The most prominent of these is the Government 
Question. Nearly all the objections of any real force against either 
our object or oar logic, may be resolved into its alleged incompatibility 
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with the Icgitimate powers of civil government. We are told. as we 
readily admit, that government is an ordinance of God for the benefit of 
mankind, and indispensable to the well-being, if not to the very existcnce 
of society. But can a government exist without the war-principle, or 
the right to use all the force necessary for the support of its authority, 
and the enforcement of its laws? Does not this principle pervade or 
underlie all its operations? Is not the central idea of pcace—its for- 
givencss of injuries, its return of only good for evil—clearly incompati- 
ble with the use of brute force in restraining and punishing wrong- 
doers? Thus understood, strict non-resistance of evil by any other 
means than moral influence, must contradict all government. If 
wrong may not in any vase be met by penalty or coercion, there can be 
no government either by man or by God himself. 

This difficulty we anticipated from the start, and treated it as not 
coming properly within our province. When the ‘* Non-Resistance So- 
ciety” was organized in 1838, we were extensively accused or sus- 
pected of the anti-government views charged upon that movement ; and 
justice to ourselves and the community, we said at the time, ‘‘ would not 
allow us to do less than dieclaim the responsibility thus thrown upon us, 
and to repeat the exposition, previously stereotyped, of our object, princi- 
ples and measures. Our sole aim is the abolition of War; and War has 
hitherto been defined to be a conflict between states or governments by 
force. Thus does the cause of peace assume the existence of human 
governments, and seek merely to regulate their intercourse in all cases 
without the sword; but whether such governments have any right to 
exist, or, if they have, what laws they may enact, or what penalties in- 
flict, how they shall suppress mobs, and restrain or punish other forms of 
lawless violence, or to what extent, if any, physical force is allowed by 
the gospel, it is not for us, as friends of peace, to determine or in- 
quire. Such points belong to our cause no more than they do to that 
of temperance or missions; and, however important in themselves, it is 
not for us, as a society, to assume any responsility concerning them. 
The question of war or no war, is certainly distinct from the question 
of government or no government; and, if any man will go with us for 
the entire abolition of war, we shall not stop to wrangle about his 
views on any other subject.” Rep. in 1839. 

In thus treating the subject of peace as distinct from that of civil 
government, but entirely compattible with it, we have never supposed 
we were compromising our principles as peace-men. In this way the 
Quakers themselves argue and act. To prevent their views from being 
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confounded with the no-government theory, first broached amongst us 
in 1838, they issued early in 1840 a document to show the sentiments 
held by their society from its origin in support of civil government. 
‘We do indeed believe,” say they, ‘‘that war and fighting are con- 
trary to the divine will, and unlawful for us as Christians; but we 
have ever acknowledged the propriety and necessity of human govern- 
ment. We find in the New Testament clear and undeniable evidence 
that civil government was fully recognized by Christ himself and his 
apostles ; and we have ever considered it essential to the preservation 
of good order, and the promotion of the happinces cf man; nor have 
we, asa society, any unity with the views of those who deny the 
necessity of human government.” In confirmation of these positions 
they quote largely from the Scriptures, and from such standard authors 
of the society as George Fox and Robert Barclay, Pyott, Burrough and 
Penn. 

Such are the views of the strongest peace-men in favor of civil 
government as an ordinance of heaven for the benefit of mankind. 
They recognize its existence, with all its legitimate powers and functions, 
as computtible with the strict principles of peace. As a Peace Society 
we do not go so far as the Quakers do on this point; for while they 
make the support of government an article of their faith, we hold our 
members to no responsibility on any other question than that of peace, 
and merely presume them to entertain the common views respecting 
civil government. 

What, then, is such government, what its proper sphere, and what its 
ligitimate, indispensable powers? It clearly must have the right at dis- 
cretion to enact, apply and enforce its own laws. It is only the union 
of these legislative, judicial and executive functions that constitutes civil 
government. They must all be combined, or there can be no proper, 
effective government. Its legislature decides what Jaws shall be passed, 
its judiciary how, they shall be applied, and its executive how they shall 
be put in force. All these it does atits sovereign discretion. It may, 
as it often does, sadly abuse this discretion; but such abuse does not 
forfeit the right so essential to all government. It must have the right, 
and the requisite amount of power, to maintain its own au- 
thority, to execute its laws and inflict its penalties. If it may not or 
cannot do all this, it is no government in fact, but only in name; vor 
et praeterea nihil. 

Such are the legitimate operations of government; but do 
any of these deserve tobe called war? We may indeed cal] them such 
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by a figure of speech, as we may thus call a hundred other things war ; 
but do any of these, or all put together, constitute the precise thing 
meant by war? Docs a government, when enforcing its Jaws against 
wrong-doers, make real, literal war upon them? When a magistrate 
imposes a fine, or the police arrest a burglar, or a court sentences a felon 
to the prison or the gallows, do they in such acts make war upon the 
offenders? Even should the military be called out to aid the civil 
power in suppressing a mob or riot, and bringing its guilty agents to 
merited punishment, would you call such an enforcement of law and 
order a decd of war? If not, wesce not with what propriety we can de- 
nounce as war any legitimate execution of law. It is a wrong, decep- 
tive use of such terms. 

Let us now apply these obvious dictates of common sense 
to the huge and terrible rebellion so long drenching our country 
in fraternal blood. It is confessedly a vast, gigantic violation of law, 
a mammoth offence against society, the quintessence and climax of 

"nearly alk crime. Does not, and must not, every government, as a 
question of life or death to its own existence, condemn such crimes, 
and prescribe condign penalties? As the constituted guardian of the 
public weal, is it not imperatively required to restrain and punish 
especially such offenders? Would it not be recreant to its high trust, 
and commit a species of suicide, by refusing to enforce the laws against 
them? How else can it exist as a government? Is not such enforce- 
ment the specific, paramount business of rulers? To such questions 
but one answer can be given—law must be put in force; but, if rulers 
are choscn on purpose to enforce the laws, shall we brand such enforce- 
ment as war? If it be war in one case, it must be so in every other; 
and this would just put an end to all government. 

This view of the case we have always regarded as conclusive; but 
some, for whose scruples we entertain the greatest respect, seem to 
regard all exccution of law, that may be accompanicd with violence 
and bloodshed, as the same thing as ordinary war, and equally con- 
trary to the gospel. They deny (Friend, Dec. 27, 1862) * that there 
is a peculiarity about our civil war, which renders it less opposed to the 
benign spirit and precepts of the gospel than other wars, so that those 
who conscientiously believe ordinary warfare to be contrary to the 
teachings and commands of Christ, may nevertheless consistently sanc- 
tion the gigantic effort to put down rebellion by armics and ficets, con. 
stantly engaged in the destruction of human life, and the infliction of 
whatever suffering they may be able to bring on al] opposed to them. 
We venture to say, there can nothing be found in the New Testament 
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to authorize or support such a notion. This, as well as all other wars, 
has its origin in the evil lusts of man’s unregencrate heart; it is cars 
ried on in the same murderous and vindictive spirit; and its battle- 
fields have lacked none of the direful passions and horrid carnage 
which have marked all others, as the scenes of Satan's work and tri- 
umph, and rendered them revolting to the Christian rightly imbued 
with the meek and loving spirit of his Master. That Master’s com- 
mands, ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you; and all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do you even so to them,” are binding on his disciples under all 
circumstances, and fully forbid our present war, as they do every 
other.”’ 

Such, in full force, is the reasoning of those who believe in civil 
goverument as a divine ordinance essential to human society, yet con- 
demn as unchristian the means requisite in extreme cases for the exe- 
tution of its liws against those who violate them. How can theses 
positions be reconciled? You believe in government; but govern- 
ment, if it be any thing more than a mcre name, must have the right 
at discretion to enact laws, and to employ all the force neccssary for 
their execution. It is only such powers that make it a government. 
In most cases, indeed, no actual force is needed; but whenever it ia, 
enough must be uscd to insure the complete triumph of law over diso- 
bedience. ‘To what extent, or {n what ways, it may be necessary, rul- 
ers must judge. 

In the present case, then, what has our government done or at- 
tempted? Merely to exccute its own laws with the least force that it 
thought would suffice for the purpose. It tried to avoid the necessity 
of any resort whatever to force, and has all along used as little as it 
could, consistently with a due execution of the laws. Now, had it no 
right, on Christian principles, to do this? If not, what may it do, or 
what shadow of effective power is left to it? According to this logic, 
we have the strange anomaly of a government that has no right to put 
in force its owo laws, a practical self-contradiction in terms; but, if it 
may exccute them, it clearly must be allowed all the force that shall 
be found requisite for the purpose. 

Do you say this may lead to actual war, to such deeds of violence and 
blood as our own government is now putting forth by its fleets and armies 
to suppress the present rebellion ? Very true; but how else, in such a 
vase, can laws be enforced, and the government saved from ruin? Our 
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rebe]s spurn its authority, trample its laws under their feet, and at- 
tempt its entire overthrow and destruction. What shall our rulers do ? 
Argue, remonstrate, use only moral influence? As well might you try 
to stop a hurricane of fire by pouring upon it torzents of oil or gun- 
powder. Only physical force, as men are now trained or circum- 
stanced, will meet the exigency ; and if it be wrong to use such force 
to any extent which the case may require, then is all government 
wrong. It is impossible to escape this dilemma. It is a question of 
life or death to government itself. If you say it may not execute its 
own laws against the all-comprehensive crime of rebellion, you do in 
effect deny its right to exist at all. You make ita mere sham or 
shadow. If it may not, or cannot, enforce its own laws in such cases, 
it is only a huge bubble or bugbear, a sheer pretence and mockery, an 
object of pity, contempt and scorn. 

Such enforcement, however, you regard as war in one of its worst 
forms. But why so? Because it uses swords and guns, fleets and 
, armies, all the usual enginery of war for the destruction of life and 
property by wholesale? It does indeed produce such effects as these ; 
but do such acts, when done in the due enforcement of law against its 
violators, really deserve the name of war? Certainly, not all violence, 
nor all taking of human life, can properly be so called. If a bevy of 
constables, in attempting to arrest a gang of incendiaries or highway- 
men, should wound or even kill some of them,. would that be an act of 
war? Should half a dozen of the ringleaders be executed, would that 
be war? If athousand policemen, or thrice as many of the militia, were 
called out to suppress a mob or insurrection in the city of New York, 
and could accomplish their object only by killing twenty, and wound. 
ing a hunired more, would you call that an act of war? If go, then 
any use of force in executing law, preserving the public peace, and 
maintaining the authority indispensable tu the existence of any govern- 
ment whatever, must be put under ban as unchristian. All such acta 
rest on the assumed right of a government to enforce its own laws. If 
this may and must be done, any citizen may rightfully help do it; and 
if he may aid in arresting a burglar or a murderer in Philadelphia, he 
may, on the same principle, join in capturing a regiment of rebels in 
Virginia. The latter, no less than the former, are criminals; and in 
each case alike it would be a legitimate enforcement of law against its 
violators. If government may not do this, what can it do? 

But you shrink with horror from such a vast and fearful process of 
justice. It seems, in your view, ‘to breathe the same murderous and 
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vindictive spirit as ordinary warfare, and its battle-fields lack none of 
the direful passions and horrid carnage that have marked all other 
wars.” We are far from denying the substantial truth of these state. 
ments, and most cordially do-we join in deploring them; but are they 
not necessarily incidental to the existence and legitimate operations of 
government? It ought indeed to be free from the slightest taint of 
personal malice; but such perfection is not to be expected in any case. 
Does the lack of such perfection nullify either its rights or its 
duties? Its laws are, of course, to be executed by imperfect men; 
and when such crimes are committed as shake the very foundations of 
society, and put in imminent peril its dearest rights and interests, we 
must expect, as inevitable, a general outburst of indignation that would 
breathe, more or less, a spirit of malice and vengeance against the 
authors of so much mischief. Such a spirit would certainly be un. 
christian ; but would this make it wrong for the government to inflict 
its penalties upon these wholesale felons? Because the executors of its 
laws do their duty in a wrong way or spirit, docs this prove that it hag. 
no right whatever to restrain or punish such offenders? If a gang of 
desperadoes should attempt to plunder and burn Philadelphia, and keep 
its citizens for weeks and months in a constant fever of excitement and 
alarm, it would be quite impossible to restrain some of them, possibly 
some even of its excmplary Quakers, from feelings bordering on ven- 
geance ; but would this vitiate at all the right, or lessen the duty of 
the government to punish the offenders? Because its authority could 
not be maintained, and its laws exccuted, without violence and blood. 
shed, would you abandon the city without resistance to a handful of 
demons incarnate ? Would this be right? Is this what you mean by 
principles of peace in their practical application to the transgressors 
of law? Did William Penn himself s0 act when he was governor? 
Ig it a Christian view of civil government, of its powers and its 
duties ? 

But your chief difficulty is that you cannot reconcile such enforcement 
of law with the precepts of peace taught in the gospel. But are you 
bound to reconcile then? The questions are quite distinet from each 
other, and must be decided by a different process of reasoning. One is 
a question of personal kindness in social life; the other, of public au- 
thority, justice, retribution. As an individual, you ought of course to 
forgive those who injure you; but asa ruler, you are required, as a 
Christian duty, to protect society against wrong-doers Ly bringing them to 
suitable punishment. You must do so, or you are a ruler only in name. 
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The principles of peace are not applicable to the case. No government, 
when dealing with incorrigible offenders, ever did or ever can proceed 
on the principle of turning the other cheek to the smiter, of returning 
good for evil, and overcoming evil with good. Strict government is just 
the reverse of this. It is retribution, the infliction of evil or suffering 
upon transgressors as a penalty for their offences; and no government, 
human or divine, can exist for a moment upon any other principle. It 
must have the right, power and purpose to punish offenders, or it is in 
truth no government at all. 

‘But is not this real war?” It will of course be called so by super- 
ficial thinkers, aud certainly does embody some of the worst elements of 
war, ‘In what respects, then, docs it differ fiom ordinary warfare?’ 
Confessedly not in its use of brute forve to compass its ends; not in its 
sacrifice of life a: d property by wholesale ; not in the wide, relentless 
sweep of violence, havoe and devastation; not necessarily in the bad 
passions, the feelings of hatred and vengeance it may call forth. Where 
so many millions combine their utmost energies to resist a government, 
most clearly its authority can Le ma-ntained, and its laws executed, only 
by a still greater amount of force in subduing them. The evils of such 
a conflict we all view in essentially the same light; but is it, in strict 
propriety of specch, ordinary warfare? If not, in what respects does it 
d'ffer from such warfare? 1. In the relation of the parties, which is 
widely different in the two cases. Ordinary war is a conflict of one gov- 
ernment with another, with no recognized judge between them ; but here 
is a struggle of citizens or suljects aguinst their own government, with a 
common uinpire provided in advance to settle the case. Their relations 
to each other differ ; and this difference determines, ag in most ot er cas- 
es, their respective rights and duties.....2. The government of a coun- 
try has a right to exact the obedience of its own subjects, and, if refused, 
to enforce that right ; but no nation has any such claim upon another 
nation. They are independent of each other, and stand, like two indi- 
diduals, in the relation only of equals, with no reciprocal right of control 
or dictation, and no power to enact or execute laws outside of their re- 
spective limits.....8. The present case, indeed, is in principle a sim- 
ple process of justice, a regular enforcement of law against a certain class 
of its violators. A rebel is as truly a criminal as a murderer, and 
equally deserves punishment. Our government has attempted no more 
than a simple enforcement of its laws against rebellion ; the exercise of 
an unquestionable right, and the discharge of an imperative duty. In 
these respects, if in no other, its efforts to put down this rebellion differ 
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from ordinary warfare, and make its conduct analagous in principle to 
the employment of a police force in suppressing a riot, or bringing any 
other cluss of offenders to Just punishment. If it may execute the law in 
one case, it may, if able, in every other. If required to punish once of- 
fender, it certainly should, if it can, a hundred, a thousand, or a million. 
The principle is precisely the sare. Numbers can never sanctify crime, 
nor make its punishment wrong ; and if laws were made to be used, and 
rulers appointed to see them executed, the efforts of our government, 
however gigantic, to crush our slaveholders’ rebellion, are only a leziti- 
mate enforcement of law. 

By this reasoning we do not mean to make ourselves responsible for 
the policy of our rulers in the fearful crisis that is upon us. It comes 
not within our province ; and we merely say that, wheter wise or un- 
wise, they had, according to the well-nigh universal theory of govern- 
ment, an indubitable right to do nearly everything they have done, and 
were required by their oath of office to use all the force within their reach 
to put our laws in execution against the rebels, and bring them, if possi- 
ble, to submission and condign punishment. These powers and duties 
are inseparable from the very idea of a real, effective government. If 
we recognize its right to exist at all, it must be allowed at discretion to 
do all these things. We see not how else it can do what everybody re- 
quires of it for the safety and welfare of society ; and those who deny it 
the right to employ all the force requisite for the execution of ita laws, 
are bound to tell us how it is possible, on their theory of no physical re- 
sistance against wrong-doers, to save this country or any other from 
crime, anarchy and ruin. What would they do in the present case, or 
how would they maintain government in any great city like London or 
New York ? 

On the question of civil government, however, we take as a society no 
atand, except to recognize the fact of its existence as a divine ordinance 
and a social necessity. To this extent, at least, we suppose all peace- 
men believe in government ; and. if so, they must, if consistent, concede 
to it the right of using all the force necessary for the enforcement of its 
laws upon all subject to its authority. If we refuse it these powers, we 
do in effect deny its right to exist, and abandon society to anarchy, un- 
restrained crime, and ultimate ruin. Taking governments as we find 
them, our aim as a Peace Society is to regulate their intercourse by ra- 
tional, peaceful means that shall in time supersede the sword as an arbi- 
ter of their disputes, and train them to the habit of settling their contro- 
versies in essentially the same way that individuals and minor commu- 
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nities do theirs. ere is our only province, and whoever will aid us in 
this work, we leave to think for himself on such questions as that 
which is now convulsing our land. However settled our own views 
about it, we would not force them upon others. but weuld allow, at least 
to this extent, a free play of the pendulum, and merely insist that the 
advocates of the no-foree theory in government are not the only true or 
consistent friends of peace. Such is the course we marked out for our- 
selves from the start; and we think we have a right to pursue it even 
through this terrible crisis without forfeiting the sympathy or active aid 
of even those who believe in the strict inviolability of human life, and 
consequently dcem it wrong for government in any case to shed blood 
in the snpport of its own authority, or in the execution of its mest im- 
portant laws. 


WHAT IS PROPER AT TITUS CRISIS? 


The grand object of the Peace Society is the abolition of war. Its cho- 
sen and appropriate means to such an end are prevention. Yet, in pursuit 
of its ultimate design, it may, and should, if possibie, devise means for 
bringing existing wars to an end. 

The question is one not only practical, but of immediate urgency. The 
early efforts of our government to suppress the present rebellion, the lead- 
ing friends of peace regarded, and justly, in the light of a police operation, 
a sovercign power exercising Jegitimate authority over its subjects. But 
by the foree of corrupt international Jaw, called (but falsely) “ laws of civ- 
ilized warfare,” by the strength of the rebellion, and by perverse external 
influences, the affair is at length driven, as was to be expected, into the 
form of war. And now, may we not fairly raise the question, whether it is 
not time for the sovereign people of this nation (for the constituted author- 
ties have no discretion in the case) to put an end to this war by expelling 
from this Union the revolting States? This may be done by the same 
power that can change the Constitution. It may be done without any in- 
justice to the seceding States, and without any recognition of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy. 

The objections to such a course, we know, are numerous and weighty ; 
but the great question is, are not the reasons for it more and greater than 
those against it? Let us look for a moment at these reasons, with the 
objections against such a measure, setting the one over against the other, 
and see the preponderance. First, it is objected that the nation is inte- 
gral, and we may not suffer any innovation upon its integrity. So we 
thought of the nation before the annexation of Texas, New Mexico and 
Utah. Why might it not be equally a unit with some farther addition or 
some diminution? It is farther objected, that we should thereby lose the 
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mouth of the Mississippi. This would be a loss, but not irreparable. 
Other artificial facilities for transportation might ere long more than com- 
pensate. Buta still more serious objection is the fear that such a course 
would greatly detract from the honor and dignity of the nation. It would 
exhibit us recreant to the hfgh charge which Providence has committed to 
us — the charge of presenting to the world a national model of civil and 
religious liberty, and an asylum for the oppressed, with laws both equita- 
ble and energetic, 

In reply to this, while we acknowledge that the nation has such a charge 
in trust, we lament to see its true honor already grossly tarnished, and that 
long before the rebcllion broke out. This deterioration is obvious in its 
false sense of national honor, in the high respect bestowed on military 
fame at our elections, in our greed for the extension of our domain, with~ 
out respect to the moral and political character of those we were receiving 
into our national partnerships in our complicity with slavery, with all its 
assumptions, and still more in our disposition, through her seductive wiles, to 
set aside considerations of trustworthiness ina candidate for whatever could, 
by the demagogue, be made available. Especially was the dignity of our 
nation seen as far gone when members could aiise in the senate-chamber, 
and with impunity avow that they owed no allegiance to the laws by 
which that body was organised. The existing rebellion exhibits only a 
more wide-spread violation of our national dignity. 

But that we may justly apprehend our loss of national honor, and the 
proper way of retrieving it, let us inquire what true national honor is, 
Here the first inquiry is, what is the proper object of civil government? 
This is well set forth in the Declaration of Independence, which represents 
every human being as cqually a huinan being, and, consequently, that all 
are entitled to whut belongs to man as man, Thus every human being 
has within himself an end tor which he exists, and ought never to be denicd 
the privileges of life, liberty, and the use of the means necessary for such 
end. Itis the grand olject of government to secure all in the enjoyment 
of these privileges or rights tn the greatest possible perfection. Having 
thus asserted the fundamental law of justice, the Declaration goes on to 
say, that governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, thus establishing the principle of self-government, or the right 
of every community to say how and by whom they shall be ruled. 

Civil government, then, rightly organized and rightly understood, is a 
combination of the governmental power of the aggregate body of a com- 
munity to restrain those who can not or will not govern themselves. Now, 
if such be the foundation, and such the true object of civil government, it 
follows that the truc honor of a government or nation consists in the most 
perfect protection of the rights, and the largest promotion of the happiness 
of the individuals of whom the state is composed. And such is the organ- 
ization of our government, that most of our individual rights are commit- 
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ted to the care of the state governments, leaving comparatively few under 
the direct control of our national organization. 

In what way, then, can individual rights and interests be best secured in 
the present case, and thus, consequently, the honor of the nation be best 
promoted P Can it be by the farther prosecution of the war with all its 
evils, or by dismissing the rebel states as unfit to aid in the great work for 
which our government exists? Can it be best or right, and thus honora- 
ble, to continue the sacrifice any longer of the liberties and lives of the 
thousands bound by martial law, in the hope of bringing to justice the 
prime offenders inthis rebellion? What though their offence be most 
aggravated, a combination of treason, perfidy and perjury? The plan 
proposed does not extend to them pardon as individuals, much less 
accord to them the assumed honors of civil authority. Tyrants and des- 
pots at heart might scoff at us, and revile us in their tenacity for those 
maxims of international law which make the honor of a nation consist in 
itg military powers, and in the successful use they make of them. But 
would not the moral sense of the world, the verdict of future history, ap- 
plaud that magnanimity which could thus confront the long-lauded customs 
and maxims of warlike nations, in order to sustain the cause of individual 
justice? Might not our nation in this way answer far better the purposes 
for which God has placed it here as an example, when disencumbered from 
those seceding states? Still farther, might we not hope such a course 
would eventuate in the benefit of the well-disposed citizens of those states, 
and perhaps result in their peaceful return to the Union ? 

Let no one suppose any of the foregoing suggestions meant to justify or 
excuse the efforts of those demagogues who would embarrass our govern- 
ment by magnifying its acts, under military necessity, into violations of 
constitutional law, (as if civil law and martial law were not always and 
necessarily in conflict,) and would thus make political capital out of the 
calamities of our country. Such a course of sycophancy for public favor, 
too mean to be believed, were it not too obvious to be doubted, must 
necessarily meet the execration of all good men. 

As to the course suggested, we do not wish to speak with confidence ; 
but we think these suggestions deserve the consideration of wise, patriotic, 
Christian men. It isa terrible predicament in which this rebellion has 
placed us ; and we fear it will require more than human wisdom to effect a 
safe escape. 


Prizes.—Of ships violating our blockade, 368 were some time ago re- 
ported as having been captured, viz.: 47 steamships, 6 ships, 33 brigs, 224 
schooners, 22 sloops, 15 barks, and 52 smaller boats. Some of these were 
very valuable, said to be worth nearly a million dollars each; but the 118 
cases decided amounted to only a little more than $2,000,000. 
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How soME MEN Prorir BY War.—The January dividends of the 
two great manufactories of fire-arme at Hartford, Connecticut, Colt’s and 
Sharp’s, are reported as amounting together to nearly $1,000,000. Every 
such business is now enormously lucrative, just as the physician and the 
sexton coin money out of disease and death. Some other kinds of business 
also thrive in a time of war. A man, lately riding into New York in the 
cars, expressed a strong hope that the war would last at least six months 
longer, for in the last six months he had made $100,000, and, if he could 
have a chance to make as much more, he should have enough to retire 
upon. With how many do such atrociously selfish motives operate in 
every war! 


Waste or Lire rv Wax.--In June, 1861, a regiment (the 2d) started 
from New Hampshire with 1048 men; and Jate in February, 1863, it left 
the banks of the Ruppahannock on furlough with 552 in its ranks, of whom 
only 95 belonged to the original number, and the rest, 457, were recruits 
received during its twenty months of service. Hence of the 1048 at the 
start, no less than 953, or nine-tenths, had disappeared in twenty months! 
What became of them, we know not, or ever can; the simple fact stares ns 
in the face, that they are no longeria the regiment. A few may haved esert- 
ed, some taken prisoners, and cthers discharged on account of wounds, 
while most of them probably fell victims in the fifteen battles they had 
fought, in the numberless skirmishes and reconnoissances in which they 
were engaged, and in the hardships, exposures and diseases they had to 
encounter. Here is the startling result—not one in ten of the original 
members is now left in the regiment, all from the waste of life in only 
twenty months! ; 

Such is war with all its latest contrivances to screen and spare human 
life. If this be a fair specimen, it is frightful and appalling to think what 
havoc it must have been making among the very flower of our population, 
our hale, vigorous young men, the bone and sinew of the nation. Wecan 
not say precisely how many on both sides may have been called out, but 
probably not much less thar two millions in all; and at anything like this 
rate, how long would it take to kill off the great body of our men capable of 
military service ? We can not suppose this case to be a true index to the 
waste of life in this rebetlion ; but it certainly shows in any view a rate and 
extent of havoc little conceived by the mass of our people. 

Now, do you ask how can all this be avoided without sacrificing the 
government itself, and all the great interests suspended upon its preserva- 
tion? Perhaps it cannot be avoided in just the crisis that is now upon us; 
but it might and should have been averted by a right training of our people 
én season. One thousandth part of what has already been wasted in this 
struggle, would, if spent at the right time, and in the right way, have pre- 
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vented this wide and fearful avalanche of crimes and woes. As it is, in- 
deed, we confess we see not how the parties, with their old habits of relr- 
ance on the sword, can be expected to do otherwise than fight on till the 
government shall re-establish its rightful authority over the whole land ; 
but when it is all over, what excuse can Christians, philanthropists 
or patriots have for neylecting any longer the cause of peace that 
would, if its claims had been duly heeded one generation ago, have insured 
us, under God, sgainst all these terrible evils, and which will be necded in 
the future even more than in the past ? 


WHAT THE REBELLION IS COSTING.—In the last two years Congress has 
appropriated the following sums :— 
At extra session, July, 1861, 2... ee eee eee es eee BS 264,000,000 


At long session, terminating July 17, 1862, ...... 913.000,000 
At short session, ending March 4, 1863... ..... ~ 1,100,000,000 


Total oi na dud eeesex sire Sade wee waeeoname e714 U00,000 


If from the above we take the receipts from all sources, $320,000.000, and 
add the $72,000,000 debt at the inauguration of President Lincoln, the 
debt expected July 1, 1864, will be $2,027,000,000, 

The rebels are still worse off. 


Their debt, December last, was,... sesseecccces + -8916,105,000 
They require before next July,..... eee eee eee ees 897,929,000 


TOU eas See wit ewes eo ev eee wees ccc ncccccees SII4,034,000 


* Our debt and expenses to the same time will be about &1,200,000,000, 
and this includes nearly a hundred millions incurred before the war began. 
It will therefore be seen that the war will have cost us by the end of June 
$1,100,000,000, and the rebels for the same time £914,000,000.”) The bur- 
den, however, will be fur greater for them than for us, since theirs is to be 
borne by some 4,060,000 white people, and ours by more than 22,000,000, 
not a third as great to each free citizen. Add to both sections ail the other 
pecuniary evils, and how vast the sum total ! 


SWEEP OF Evits rrom War.—The interests of men through the world 
are now so interlinked, that all must suffer more or less from war anywhere. 
We are all familiar with what millions in England are now suffering from 
the effects of our rebellion; and, though not so bad in Frauce, yet we learn 
that even there ‘‘ day after day, night after night, the country is scoured 
by bands of unfortunate people, who creep along from door to door, asking 
for breac and shelter. Railway stations are besieged by poor, half-naked 
children, with emaciated faces, imploring the assistance of the traveller.” 
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OUR GOVERNMENT ON INTERVENTION. 


The following 4 declarations and protests,” adopted (March 3,) by both 
Houses of Congress with remarkable unanimity, show very clearly how all 
among us, except rebels, and their abetters at home and abroad, bave from 
the first regarded every attempt at foreign interference, whether by “ medi- 
ation, arbitration or other meusures.”’ 


Whereas, It appears from the diplomatic correspondence submitted to 
Congress, that a proposition, friendly in form, looking to a_ pacification 
through forcign mediation, has been made to the United States by the 
Emperor of the French. and promptly declined by the President; and 
whereas the idea of mediation or intervention in sume shape may be re- 
garded by foreign governments as practicable, and such Governments, 
through this misunderstanding, may be led to proceedings tending to em- 
barrass the friendly relations which now exist between them and the United 
States ; and whereas, in order to remove for the future all chance of mis- 
understanding on this subjeet, and to secure for the United States the full 
enjoyment of that freedom trom foreign intervention which is one of the 
highest rights of independent States, it seems fit that Congress should de- 
clire its convictions ther reon ; therefore 

Ltexolved, 1. That, while in times past the United States have sought and 
accepted the friendly mediation or arbitration of foreign powers ‘for the 
pacitic adjustment of international questions, where the United States were 
the party of the one part, and some other sovereign power the party of the 
other part, and while they are not disposed to miscoustrue the natural and 
humane desire of foreign powers to aid in arresting domestic troubles, 
which, widening in their influence, have afflicted other countries, especially 
in view of the circumstance, deeply regretted by the American people, that 
the blow aimed by the rebellion at the national life has fallen heavily upon 
the laboring population of Europe; yet, notwithstanding these things, 
Congress cun not hesitate to regard every proposition of foreign interfer- 
ence in the present conflict as so fiir unreasonable and inadmissible, that its 
only explanation will be found in a misunderstan ling of the true state of 
the question, and of the real character of the.war in which the Republic is 
engaved. 

2. ‘Laat the United States are now grappling with an unprovoked and 
wicked rebcllion, which is seeking the destruction of the Republic that it 

may bul up a new power, whose corner-stone, according to the confession 
of its chiefs, shah be slavery ; that for tae suppression of this rebellion, and 
thus to save the Republic, and prevent the establishment of such a power, 
the National Government is now employing armies and {fieets, in full faith 
thit through these efforts all the purposes of the conspirators and rebels 
will be crushed ; that, while engaged in this struggle on which so much de- 
pends, any proposition from a foreiga power, whatever form it: may take, 
having tor its eflect the arrest of these efforts, is, Just in proportion to its 
influence, an encouragement to the rebellion and to its declared principles, 
and on this account 1s renleulated to prolong and embitter the conflict, to 
cause Increased expenditure of blood and treasure, and to postpone the 

such desired day of peace ; that with these convictions, and not doubung 
that every such proposition, although made with good intent, is: injurious 
to the national interests, Congress will be obliged to look upon any further 
attempts in the same direction as an unfriendly act which it earnestly de- 
precaites, to the end that nothing may occur abroad to strengthen the rebel- 
lion, or weaken those relations of good-will with foreign powers which the 
United States are happy to cultivate. 
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3. That the rebellion, from its beginning, and far back even in the con- 
spiracy which preceded the outbreak, was encouraged by the hope of sup- 
port from foreign powers ; that its chiefs frequently boasted that the peo- 
ple of Europe were dependent upon the regular supplies of the great 
Southern staple; that souner or }ater their governments would be con- 
strained to take side with the rebellion in some effective form, even to the 
extreme of forcible intervention, if the milder form did not prevail; that 
the rebellion is now sustained by this hope, which every proposition of for- 
eign interference quickens anew ; and that without thie life-giving support 
it must soon yield to the great and paternal authority of the National Gov- 
ernment; that, considering these things, which are aggravated by the 
motive of the resistance thus encouraged, the United States regret that 
foreign powers have not told the chiets of the rebellion, that the work in 
which they are engaged is hateful, and that a new Government, such as 
they seek to found, with slavery as its corner stone, and with no other de- 
clared object of separate existence. is so far shocking to civilization, and 
ent sense of mankind, that it must not expect welcome or recogni- 
tion in the commonwealth of nations. 

4. That the United States,sconfident in the justice of their cause, which 
is the cause also of good government and of human rights everywhere 
among men, anxious for the speedy restoration of a peace which shall se- 
cure tranquility at home, and remove ull occasion for complaint abroad. and 
waiting with well-assured trust the final suppression of the rebellion, 
through which all these things, rescued from present danger, will be 
secured forever, and the Republic, one and indivisible, triumphant over its 
enemies, will continue to stand an example to mankind, hereby announce 
as their unalterable purpose, that the war will be vigorously prosecuted, 
according to the humane principles of Christian States, until the rebellion 
shall be suppressed; and they reverently invoke upon their cause the 
blessing of Almighty God. 

Resvlved, That the President be requested to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions, through the Secretary of State, to the Ministers of the United 
States in foreign countries, that the declarations and protests herein set 
forth may be communicated by them to the governments to which they are 
accredited.” 


These resolutions, at once so courteous, explicit and decided, must eom- 
pel the foreign abetters of our rebellion either to remain quiet, or throw 
off their mask, and array themselves openly on the side of those who are 
trying to establish here a new despotism confessedly resting on Slavery as 
its corner-stone. There is in truth no other issue, nor has been from the 
first; and those, whether at home or abroad, who interfere in any way with 
the efforts of our Government to crush this rebellion, must practically show 
themselves the a}lies of Slavery and the Slave-power. The ruling classes 
abroad gladly would, if they safely could, espouse the cause of our rebels; 
but their salutary fear of their own people, and of the world’s opinion, will 
we trust and believe, hold them back from any decisive committal. If not, 
we must prepare for such a general embroilment as has not Lcen witnessed 
for the last three centuries. Monarchy or aristocracy, no less than democ- 
racy, ig now on trial; and the real question is, whether the people as a 
body, or the aristocratic few, shall rule. It is a vital question; and if the 
aristocrats of Europe shall strike hands openly and actively with our 
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slaveholding aristocrats, they will very probably bring on such a conflict of 
opinion and interest as may yet shuke to its base every government in 
Christendom. 


AmERICAN Non-INtTERVENTION.—In_ protesting against the interference of 
foreign governments with our own affairs, whether by active furee, by 
threats, mediation or moral influence, we merely ask them to treat us as 
we have uniformly treated them. Rev. Albert Barnes, 80 well known in 
both hemispheres, illustrates this point in a late discourse with equal 
truth, force and beauty : — 


“The past is fixed in regard to our treatment of the nations of the Old 
World, and fixed in a manner which we have little to regret, and little that 
we might wish now to have changed. We have desired sincerely to be 
with all thuse nations at peace. We have been disposed to make equal and 
just treaties with them in regard to commerce. We have sought to take 
no improper advantage of them. We have been willing to visit with them 
every distant sea, and every distant port, and to share with them in the fair 
avails of commerce. We have impressed none of their seainen into uur ser- 
vice. We have made no war on their peaceful pursuits. We have never 
intermeddied with their affairs, but have aimed to stand nut merely pro- 
fessedly but really aloof from all the conflicts which they have waged 
among themselves ; to maintain not a hullow and hypocritical, but a real 
nail in regard to the wars, right or wrong, in which they have been 
engaged, 

We have seen them often waging what we regarded as unjust ware. We 
have seen them invading peaceful nations. We have seen them attempt to 
suppress insurrection and rebellion in their own provinces by means that 
we could nut but regard as barbarous and cruel—in a manner, that, in the 
language of the Earl of Chatham, describing a measure which had been 
deliberately proposed in the House of Lords to be pursued in reference to 
the revolted colonies of America, ‘* shocked us as lovers of hunorable war, 
and as detesters of murderjus barbarity.’? We have seen them binding 
men to the cannon’s mouth, and swecping them by scores into eternity. 
We have seen them, for the purpose of compelling a foreign nation to ad- 
mit as an aftticle of commerce, and of consumption, against their own just 
and humune laws, a drug most deleterivus to the bodies and the souls of 
men—destructive to morals; destructive to religion ; destructive to dumes- 
tic peace ; destructive to national progress—waying a fearful, a bloody and 
a horrid war, until the object was accumplished, and the porta of the great- 
est nation in the world were compelled to be thrown open to admit that in 
commerce which would spread woe, and sorrow and wretchedness every- 
where. We have not interfered. We have not even taken part with the 
oppressed and the wrunged, We have not, ina public and national man- 
ner, uttered the language of remonstrance at such barbarities and 
atrocities. 

We did indeed interpose when Scio was lnid waste by fire and sword, and 
her beautiful villas and gardens were smoking ruins; when the olive-yards 
of the Peloponessus were cut down, and the Turk had laid all waste; 
when Greece, once the land of beauty, and the home of civilization and art, 
was suffering all the ills of famine from the desolation of a ruthless war, 
then we did interfere by the noble resolution in Congress, and the noble 
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speech of Mr. Webster, and by contributions, not of arms and implements 
of death, but of food for the famishing, from churches, and villages and 
private citizens, to relieve those sufferers. And when the scourge of famine 
and pestilence swept over Ireland, and England failed to supply the wants 
of the famishing, we did interfere—we hastened to relieve them; an act 
which Ireland bas never forgotten, but which England has. 

Beyond things like these, we have not ventured to interfere in the affairs 
of nations, remote or near. In regard to nations, we have at least the con- 
sciousness that in our treatment of them we have endeavored to carry out 
the great principles which we have designed to lay at the foundation of our 
own prosperity, that justice, and truth and honesty are the best foundation 
of a nation’s progress, as they are of the welfare of an individual—that 
“ ri¢hteousness exalteth a nation.’” That we are innocent in regard to all 
men—to those within our own borders, the Indian and the African—we 
can not indeed affirm ; but to foreign nations our course has not been one 
of dishonor and shame, and we are willing that it should be known and 
read by all men.” 


A New Sranparp or Curistian Excettence.—A letter from Philadelphia 


toa religious paper in Boston, published with commendation, says, ‘* this 


war is developing some of the finest traits of Christian character. The 
North Baptist church, under the pastoral care of Rev. Wm. Hall, have 
given more than half their male membership to the service of the country. 
One bundred and two from this church and congregation have gone to the 
war! It is believed to be the banner church of the country in this re- 
spect.”? How equivocal a test of ‘* Christian character ’’ is ordinary patri- 
otism, may be seen in the fact that the rebel Christians (?) equally extol 
on their side the so-called patriotism which fights for slavery, and for the 
overthrow of a government whose chicf fault has been, in their estimation» 
that it would not help them extend and perpetuate this great sin, shame 
and curse. Did Christ or his apostles ever recognize such a test of 
‘* Christian character’??? Will it stand the ordeal of the final judgment ? 


THE CONSCRIPTION, 


Here we find democracy at last inaugurating the war-system in all its 
rigor, a full enthronement of the war-god. It is a practical acknowledg- 
ment that only the despotic power embodied in the war system, can now 
suve us. Itis a sad, humiliating confession, and as true, we fear, as it 18 
deplorable. Hardly anything, short of utter dismemberment or anarchy, 
could so strikingly show us how far we have fallen. Conscription! it has 
always been to us a word of abhorrence and terror, as the very climax of 
oppression reaclred by the worst despotisms of the Old World. Yet here 
we have it in all its length and breadth, enacted by democratic legislators, 
made imperative upon a democratic executive, and sustained by a free peo- 
ple, as their only alternative for an inevitable, if not irzetrievable anarchy 
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We will not deny, trained to such war habits as we have been, the 
seeming, if not real, necessity of a measure s0 extreme. May God in his 
mercy grant that the remedy do not prove as bad as the disease! It 1s so 
offensive to our feelings, so like what we most despise and abhor in the 
governments of Europe, that we may not perhaps cease to loathe the foul 
and bitter pill that we t:ke only to save our national life, and may thus 
return ere Jong to our old habits of acquiescence in law enforced without 
the necessity of ever-present bayonets. If this be not the result, we are 
doomed at no distant day to a despotism worse, we fear, than any that is 
now grinding the millions of Europe in the dust. 

If we must, however, have the war-system in full operation, we sce not 
how our rulers could well have devised a conscription act less liable to 
objection than the one they have just adopted. It is as fair, its inevitable 
pressure as equable and as slight, as the case will admit. The burden is 
made as universal as possible. Every one, not physically disqualified, is 
compelled either ‘to fight. pay, or flee.” Neither office, nor profession, 
nor scruples of conscience, are alluwed to exempt any man. The only 
favor shown is to the poor, the helpless and suffering, Every family in the 
land is indirectly interested in this act. We give an abstract : — 


“All able-bodied male citizens, and those who have declared their inten- 
tions to become such, or have exercised the right of suffrage, between the 
ages of 20 and 45 years, constitute the National forces of the United 
States, and are liable to perform military duty when called out by the 
President. fhe exempts are those who are physically or mentally unfit, the 
Vice President, heads of Executive Departments, United States Judges, 
Governors of Stites: the only son of an indigent widow, or infirm parent, 
or one such son where there are two or more, to be selected by the parent ; 
also the only brother of orphan children under twelve years ; also the father 
of motherless children of the same age; and where two of a family are in 
military service, the remainder of such family, not exceeding two, shall be 
exempt. 

The National force, not now in service, is to be divided into two classes ; 
the first class embracing all between 20 and 35 D seme of age, and all unmar- 
ried men between $5 and 45 years of age. The second class embraces all 
the others, and wiil not be calied into service until after the first class. For 
convenience of enroliment, districts are made corresponding with the Con- 
gressional districts, in cach of which the President appoints a Provost 
Marshal, with Paik and pay of Captain of Cavalry, or he may detail an 
officereof sinilar rank who shall have a Bureau in the War Department, 
and shall make the needful rules and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. ‘These marshals are to arrest deserters, detect spies, 
&e. In each district there is to bea Board of Enrollment, consisting of 
the Provost Marshal and two other persons, appointed by the President, 
ore of whom is to be a physician and surgeon. This board shall divide 
the district Into convenient sub-districts, hid perfect an enrol!ment once in 
each year, each clags to be enrolled separately, Persons thus enrolled are 
subject for two years to be called into service to serve for three years or 
curing the war, on the same footing with the present volunteers, advance 
pay, bounty money, &c., included. 

When necessary to make a draft, the President shall indicate the num- 
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ber for each district, taking into consideration the number already fur- 
nished since the beginning of the war, so as fairly to equalize the burden. 
The enrolling officers shall then make the draft with U per cent. addition, 
and within ten days serve notices upon the drafted men. Substitutes may 
be furnished, or commutation made, not to exceed three hundred dollars, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War. Any person drafted, and failing 
to report, furnish a substitute, or pay his commutation, shall be deemed a 
deserter, and subject to immediate arrest. When the draft is finished, all 
those not taken are allowed travelling pay to their homes. Those who 
furnish substitutes are exempt for the entire time of the draft, and the sub- 
stitute has the same pay, &c., as though originally drafted. The bill, also, 
poe that volunteers now in service who re-enlist for one year shall 

ave a bounty of 850, one half paid down; and those who enlist for two 
years, receive $25 of the regular $100 bounty.—Persons who entice sol- 
diers to desert, or harbor them, or buy their arms or uniforms, and ship 
captains or railroad conductors who knowingly convey deserters, may be 
fined $500, and imprisoned from six months to two years. Any person 
who resists a draft, or counsels others to do so, or dissuades them from 
performing military duty, shall be summarily arrested, locked up until the 
draft is finished, then be tried by a civil court, and fined $500, or impris- 
oned two years, or both.” 


HARDSHIPS OF THE QUAKERS.—It costs the Friends not a little money, 
as well as a world of vexation, to keep up their testimony on the subject o 
Peace. The rebels compel them either to fight, or purchase exemption 
each by the payment of 8500. We find it stated, that the “‘ money to be paid 
by the Quakers of Indiana for exemption from military duty, will amount 
to about $253,000."’ The recent conscription act of Congress shows them 
no favor on account of their scruples about bearing arms; and from these 
few facts we can imagine the vast amount of expense, hardship and suffer- 
ing to which they must be subjected throughout the land. 

How can this evil be averted? It bears hard not only on Quakers, but 
equally on all who share their scruples on the subject of war; and it be- 
comes such persons to devise, if possible, some effectual preventive or 
remedy. Can this be done? We confess we do not see how, except by 
forming such a public opinion, and training society to such habits, as shall 
supersede the sword as an arbiter of disputes among men ; just the process 
undertaken by the Peace Society. With their present opinions and habits 
our rulers will, whenever they deem it necessary, compel all to support gov- 
ernment by bearing arms, or getting somebody to take their place as sol- 
diers. The shortest, cheapest and only sure way is to create everywhere a 
public opinion that shall supersede the bloody arbitrament of the sword. 
This would be the wisest economy, as well as the only infallible cure of the 
evil. Had the Christians in our country who believe war to be wrong, and 
can not conscientiously take the sword, combined their efforts forty years 
ago, and spent half the money that this single rebellion will cost themselves 
alone, the country would never have been brought into its present terrible 
condition. 
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But how little have even such peace-men yet done, or are now doing, to 
secure “ a consummation so devoutly to be wished!” Not a hundredth part 
of what they might and should have done. The Quakers have indeed 
borne their ‘‘testimony” among themselves; but what have they done 
towards converting the mass of our peopie to the principles of peace P 
Something, we are glad to admit, far more, in proportion to their numbers, 
than any other Christians; and yet how small a pittance in comparison 
with what the urgency of the case demanded! Nearly all other denomina- 
tions have, alas! little or no conscience on the subject; and if the nation 
is ever brought right on this subject, it must be by peace-men increasing 
their efforts an hundred fold. 


Tue Wak AND ovR CoLLEcEs.—It would scem from a late number of the 
Independent, that our Western Colleges generally have furnished soldiers at 
the rate at least of seventy from each; and yet these institutions are all 
comparatively young, and some of them have hardly any alumni. Hillsdale 
College, Indiana, 83 out of 143 students; Adrian College, Michigan, 48 ; 
Marietta College, 61, besides quite a number who had been students, but 
not completed their course. Wabash Cullege has sen. off 76; Oberlin, two 
companier,Jand the present graduating cluss has been reduced from 80 to 8, 
mainly by enlistments. Illinois College has enlisted 32 graduates and 51 
under-graduates, while of those who have been students 166 in all have 
gone. Beloit College numbers 62 in the army, and Shurtliff 45. Indeed 
there is hardly a college in the land but has furnished some of its students 
for soldiers. In rebeldom most colleges are supposed to be nearly, if 
not quite closed, 


Destructive ProjectiLE—StTAFForp’s.— We are startled by the amazing 
extent to which ingenuity is pushing the engines of destruction. An ex- 
periment was lately made at Washington with Staffurd’s projectile, with 
the tollowing results: ‘* A target, constructed uf eight one-inch plates and 
twenty-one inches of vak, seven plates in front and one in the rear, was 
pierced, demolishing the timber to splinters, and breaking all the bolts. 
A penetration of six inches of iron was made with a shot of thirty-two 
pounds weight, with ten pounds of powder, from a fifty-pounder Dablpren 
rifled gun. It has never yet been equaled.” | 


SLAVERY ORIGINATING FROM War.— When unmitigated barbarity charac- 
terized war, prisoners were all put to death. If one was spared, it was not 
from er defarence to justice or humanity, but from mere impulee, fancy or 
freak of selfishness. The laws of war treated every prisoner as proper 
consigned to death as his inevitable fate, and no one pretended that he had 
the least ground to complain. If his life was spared, it was a gratuity that 
he could not claim asa right. In such a case, slavery was preferred to 
death ; and it was a mitigation of barbarous cruelty, that the prisoners of 

war should be allowed to live, and become the servants of their conquerors. 
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Slavery is a horrid crime againet humanity, but not as cruel as slaughter ; : 
sv that the era of slavery was really an advance upon the murderous spirit 
which preceded it. ‘This fact ig a sad commentary upon the slow progress 
of civilization. What wretched plight for man, when sluvery is esteemed 
not merely a virtue, but a mercy, a generuug decd of kindness! 


SENATOR SUMNER ON PRIVATEERING.—We regret that this relic of bar- 
barism is still continued; but we are glad to find Mr. Sumner, on the pas- 
sage of the bill authorizing the President to issue letters of marque, urg- 
ing against the measure such objections as the following, which we quote 
as the substance of his able ard earnest speech on the subject :— 


1. It proposes to cruise against a non-existent commerce for the sake of 
a non-existent booty. 

2. It accords to private individuals the belligerent right of search, which 
must be fruitful of trouble in our relations with the great neutral powers. 

3. It gives to the President, in his discretion, the power to issue letters 
of marque in any future wars without any further authority of Congress, 
when this power shouid always wait for the special authority of Congress 
on the declaration of war. 

4, lt ig in the nature of a menace to foreign nations, and therefore is 
— than useless 

. It vitalizes and fegalines a system which civilization has always aca 
sere with reluctance, and which our own country was one of the earliest 
and most persistent tu denounce. 

G. Iv will give us a bad name in history, 

It does ali this without accomplishing any substantial good. If it be 

said that ships are needed for transportation, or for the blockade, or in 
order to pursue pirates on the sea, then T repeat, let the Government hire 
them. ‘Ene way is easy, and it is also the way of peace. To this end f 
offer a substitute for the present bul, which will secure to the Government 
all the aid it can desire, without the disadvantage or the shame of a meas 
sure Which can be justified only by overruling necessity. L will read the 
substitute which | propose : 

‘That the Secretary of the Navy be authorized to hire any vessels 
needed for the national service, and, if he sees fit, to put them in charge 
of oflicers commissioned by the United States, and to give them in every 
respect the character of national ships.’ 

lf Senators desire a militia of the seas, here it is; a sea militia, precise- 
ly like the land militia, mustered into the service of the United States, 
under the command of the United States, and receiving rations and pay 
from the United States, instead of sea rovers not mustered into the nations 
al service, not under national command, and not receiving rations or pay 
from the nation, but cruising each for himself according to his own will, 
without direction, without concert, simply according to the wild temptation 
of booty. Such a system on land would be rejected at once. Nobody 
would call it a militia, Do not sanction it now on the ocean ; or if you are 
disposed to sanction it, do not call it a militia of the scas.” 


While endorsing all this, however, we must repcat what we said on the 
subject in our last, that we regard I:ngland and France as chiefly responsi- 
ble for the continuance of this species of piracy in Christendom. We have 
from the very origin of our government, sought its abolition; and thus far 
we have risked the strong temptation of rebel example to let loose this 


scourge. 


4 
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Wuat Curistians pay For War.—It would be a curious and very in- 
structive calculation that should show how much Christians are taxed for 
the support of the war-system. ‘The general expenses of our government 
have heretofore been chiefly fur this purpose; the present enormous ins 
crease of these is owing solely to this cause. When our debt was lately 
350,000,000, it was estimated that the Old School Presbyterians alone 
would have.) > least seventeen millions, now probably more than 
fifty millions, as their share. Yet al. their contributions for the year were 
merely $1,710,000, of which only about half a million could be considered 
as strictly benevolent. A like calculation would be applicable to all de- 
nominations, and the result would throw far into the shade the pittance 
they now consecrate either to the spread of the gospel abroad, or to its 
support at home. We may be thankful if we get out of this rebellion with 
adebt not exceeding $2,000,000,000, the bare interest on which would be 
120,000,000 a year; and of this, Christians will have to pay not less that 
$410,000 000, perhaps twenty times as much as all the followers of Christ 
on earth have on an average contributed annually, for the last half century, 
to evanyclise the world, and ten times as much as they are even now 
giving. 

Yet how many Christians practically treat the cause of Peace as of little 
importance to the great work of a world’s sulvation! Alas! had they in 
season spent in this cause a single month's cost and waste of our rebellion 
to themseives alone, it might not only have averted the terribie evils 
now so heavy upon ua, but have paved the way to supersede ere long 
nearly all war throughout Curistendom. Why, the forcign missionary so« 
cicties in this country will be obliged, in consequence of this rebellion, to 
pay, simply in the increased cost uf exchanges, more than would probably 
have sutHced, with God’s blessing on a right, seasonable use of means, to 
prevent the whole avalanche of evils poured by this rebellion upon our- 
selves and the world. A view which few Christians will heed just now; 
but they must sooner or later, if God’s promises respecting the salvation of 
our race ure ever to be fulfilied. | 


Arbitration Apoptep.—We are glad to record some progress in the 
right direction. ‘Two treaties between us and Peru were lately ratified by 
our Senate. By one the question of the sovereignty of the Guano Islands ia 
referred tu the arbitration of the King of Belgium. By the other all other 
claims between Peru and the United States ars referred tu a joint commis- 
sion of two from each party, to sit at Lima. 


. 


Tus Excuisu Psorne.—We are glad to find the popular mind in England 
at last coming to understand our case. We never doubted the friendship 
of her people for us in our death-grapple with the slave power ; but we did 
for a time fear that her aristocrats, the men who hold in their hands the 
muin-spriogs of intluence, and would, if they could, gladly use the masses 
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very much as our slaveholders do their slaves, and the poor whites of the 
South, might inject into them so much of their own spirit as to bring on in 
time a chronic, general hostility of feeling that would end in actual war. 
Thanks to the honest, true-hearted yeomanry of our father-land, we may 
hope this danger is now passed ; and yet the conduct of her Government, 
and of her wealthy, aristucratic classes, still keeps alive our fears. The 
friends of peace in both countries should in season look well to these dan- 
gers. Our chief hope, under God, ig in the people on both sides. 


é 


Ovcr Covrse in THI8s Reprition.—No man of sense can ever hope to 
please everybody in dealing with any great practical question like that of 
Peace; but, well aware of the special difficulties sure to environ our cause 
during the rebellion now upon us, we early did what we could to ascertain 
and mect the views of our most trustworthy associates. We called a meet- 
ing of our Society for a free interchange of opinion; and we have since 
taken pains to draw forth the maturest views of our most intelligent and 
most reliable friends. Such men, we believe, have in the muin been satis- 
fied with our course ; nor have we found half a dozen peace-men whose dis- 
pleasure we have provoked by the ground taken by us. And these were 
all men of crotchets. One was a pulitical partizan, whuse zeal for peace 
vented itself in strong reproaches un * Lincoln's party; ’’ another, who 
mude the peace principle synonymous with the strict invivlability of human 
life as Ais criterion, threatened us with luse of ** suppurt unless there should 
be a great change in our views ’’ ; while the only two other objecturs, though 
justly deemed loyal men, and hostile to slavery, still argued in such a way 
as to justify the rebellion, and to throw nearly the whole blame of our pre- 
sen: troubles upon our Government for not cunceding tu the rebels all they 
asked! We dv not recall any objections that do not come fairly under 
these three heads — pulitical partizanship, the wrongfulnees of tuking life 
in any case, and the right of citizens or subjects at will to throw off the 
government over them with entire impunity. 

In times like these the wisest are quite liable to fail in determining what 
is best ; but we have endeavored to steer as well as we could between Scylla 
and Charybdis. God grant that our cause, as well as our country, may at 
last come safe out of this new, strange and terrible experience. It must 
teach us all, peace-men as well as others, many very imrortant lessons of 
wisdom and duty. 


ANNIVERSARY.—The American Peace Society will hold its next anniver- 
sary in Boston, May 25, 1863. The Annual Address by Hon. Amasa 
WALKER. Wu. C. Brown, sec. Sec. 


gx” Receipts are reserved for the Annual Report, in which they will be 
given in full for the year. 
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AT a moment when more than a million of our countrymen 
are engaged in the dreadful work of mutual slaughter — when 
the flames of civil war are raging from the banks of the Rap- 
pahannock to the Mississippi—when the coast of the Atlan- 
tic is blockaded by iron-clads, the fertile ficlds of Tennes- 
sce and Kentucky are reddened with the blood of contending 
armies, and thousands on thousands of our friends and fellow- 
citizens, are falling in the deadly strife — when fire and sword 
are spreading conflagration and ruin through terror-stricken 
towns and burning villages, devastating the growing crops, 
and destroying the accumulated fruits of human industry — 
when the power and resources of a great people are tax- 
ed to their utmost to raise and maintain the largest armies 
possible, and conscription is sending its unwilling victims to 
the battle-field, I find myself called upon to address the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY at its thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary. | 

It is common on occasions like the present to offer congrat- 
ulations upon the cheering results of past efforts, and indulge 
in pleasing anticipations of the future ; but I presume it will 
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very much as our slaveholders do their slaves, and the poor whites of the 
South, might inject into them so much of their own spirit as to bring on in 
time a chronic, general hostility of feeling that would end in actual war. 
Thanks to the honest, true-hearted yeomanry of our father-land, we may 
hope this danger is now passed ; and yet the conduct of her Government, 
and of her wealthy, aristucratic classes, still keeps alive our fears. The 
friends of peace in both countries should in season look well to these dan- 
gers. Our chief hope, under God, ig in the people on both sides. 
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Ovr Covrsz in THI8 Reprittion.—No man of sense can ever hope to 
please everybody in dealing with any great practical question like that of 
Peace; but, well aware of the special difficulties sure to environ our cause 
during the rebellion now upon us, we early did what we could to ascertain 
and meet the views of our most trustworthy associates. We called a meet- 
ing of our Society for a free interchange of opinion; and we have since 
taken pains to draw forth the maturest views of our most intelligent and 
most reliable friends. Such men, we believe, have in the main been satie- 
fied with our course ; nor have we found half a dozen peace-men whose dis- 
pleasure we have provoked by the ground taken by us, And these were 
all men of crotchets, One was a pulitical partizan, whose zeal fur peace 
vented itself in strong reprvaches on ‘+ Linculn’s party;’’ another, who 
made the peace principle synonymous with the strict inviolability of human 
life as his criterion, threatened us with loss of ** suppurt unless there should 
be a great change in our views ’’ ; while the only two other objectors, though 
justly deemed loyal men, and hostile to slavery, still argued in such a way 
as to justify the rebellion, and to throw nearly the whole blame of our pre- 
gens troubles upon our Government for not cunceding to the rebels all they 
asked! We du not recall any objections that do not come fairly under 
these three heads — pulitical partizanship, the wrongfulnees of taking life 
in any case, and the right of citizens or subjects at will to throw off the 
government over them with entire impunity. 

In times like these the wisest are quite liable to fail in determining what 
is best ; but we have endeavored to steer as well as we could between Scylla 
and Charybdis. God grant that our cause, as well as our country, may at 
last come safe out of this new, strange and terrible experience. It must 
teach us all, peace-men as well as others, many very imyortant lessons of 
wisdom and duty. 


ANNIVERSARY.— The American Peace Society will hold its next anniver- 
sary in Boston, May 25, 1863. The Annual Address by Hon. Amasa 
WALKER. Wa. C. Brown, Rec. Sec. 
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be supposed that the friends of Peace, like the ancient Israel- 
ites in exile, must at the present time be ready to hane their 
harps upon the willows, and sit in silent sadness amid the 
deafening roar of battle. It is not so. There is no reason 
why any friend of our cause should be disheartened, much 
less despair. To one who observes the connexion of cause and 
effect, the terrific storm of human passions, and the crimson 
tide of human blood, are but the instrumentalities by which a 
righteous Providence is shaping the destinies of a great people. 
In the terrible phenomena around us, we see only the natural 
and necessary results of human depravity and folly. Man 
must be punished, that he may be made better and wiser ; 
and the rough ploughshare is not more indispensable to agri- 
culture, than the disruption, violence and distress of war to 
the final triumph of peace. It is a part of that fearful process 
by which humanity is educated to a higher and better life. 
The great baptism of blood with which all Europe was 
baptized, from 1790 to 1815, a period of five and twenty years, 
during which the world was convulsed with agony as never 
before, what did it work out for mankind? What did it 
teach the nations of the earth ? 

It showed them the utter folly of war. Humanity gained 
nothing from it. The peace which followed, restored all the | 
despotism and oppression which preceded it, and increased 
immensely and hopelessly the burdens of the people. It 
taught them, in the truthful language of the first Napoleon, 
that “brute force establishes nothing,” and that mankind 
have nothing to hope from shedding each other’s blood. 

But it did something else besides this. The besom which 
swept over the fairest fields of Kurope, and carried desolation 
and dismay in its path, gave rise to the great PEACE MOVE- 
MENT, which took place immediately at its close. The 
first Peace societies in this country and Europe were 
formed in 1816, the next year after the termination of the 
great struggle. They grew out of it; were a consequence of 
it. Mankind stood aghast as they looked back upon the aw- 
ful scenes through which they had passed, and began to inquire 
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with unwonted earnestness, shall the sword devour forever ? 
It was even during this contest that our venerated W orces- 
ter, in 1814, published his ‘‘ Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War.” He blew the first blast of the Peace Reformation, 
and struck achord that has vibrated through Christendom 
frdm tat day to this. He inaugurated a movement, which 
we trust will not cease till nations shall learn war no more. 

It is of this movement that it seems proper to speak at this 
time. And in doing so, I first remark, that Christianity is 
the vitalizing power that warme into life and action the high- 
er instincts of the human soul. All'genuine reforms of a mo- 
ral character receive their first impulse from the gospel, and 
at their commencement are religious movements. Both the 
Temperance and Anti-Slavery movements originated with re- 
ligious men, in this country and Kurope. This is equally 
true of the cause of Peace. No one who shall review, as I 
have had occasion to do, the effurts of Peace societies for the 
last forty years, can fail to be struck with the earnest religious 
spirit which has pervaded and characterized their proceedings 
and publications during this whole period. The second article 
in the Constitution of this Association, says, ‘“‘ This Society is 
founded on the principle that war is contrary to the spirit 
of the gospel ;” and I do not know of a single Peace Society 
in this country, in England, or on the Continent of Europe, 
which does not distinctly recognize the same principle. All 
rest on the Christian idea, that war is sinfpl. 

Another thing that may be noticed in regard to all these 
associations is, that they have a single object, viz: “to show 
the baleful influence of war on all the great interests of man, 
and devise means for insuring permanent and universal peace.” 
The American Peace Socicty has never entertained any 
other question; has never undertaken to interfere in any man- 
ner or degree with the legitimate functions of Government ; 
has never assumed to decide what means shall be used for the 
preservation of the public peace, and the execution of the 
laws. It has never regarded this as coming within the sphere 
of its operations ; and hence, in respect to the present contest 
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between the Government and certain seceded States, it cannot 
intermeddle, unless its constitution be amended, and its object 
_changed. Individual members of the Society may, of course, 
take such action as they deem best ; but it is not easy to per- 
ceive what kind of interference the Society itself can make with 
the Government in its attempts to suppress a rebellion against 
its lawful authority. Even in contests between nations, expe- 
_ rience shows that very little can be done, after a war has ac- 
tually commenced. When nations or communities have plung- 
ed into war, and appealed to the arbitrament of brute force, 
reason and argument are really out of place. In public estima- 
tion, they are unpatriotic, inopportune, and will give, it may 
be, aid and comfort to the enemy. 

No matter what a citizen may think of an existing contest 
in which his own country is engaged, he must say nothing in 
disparagement of it, under the penalty of being regarded as 
wanting in loyalty. The peace eentiment is crushed out by 
the madness of the hour. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE PEACE SENTIMENT. 


How strikingly was this manifested in England in connex- 
ion with the Crimean war! All Europe had been for a long 
time in nearly a profound peace. The war-fecling was grad- 
ually but .very obviously dying out. Pacific ideas were get- 
ting popular in every quarter of the world. The friends of 
Peace were holding International Congresses at London, and 
Brussels, and Paris, and Frankfort; and the whole current of 
public opinion was evidently tending towards the abolition of 
the war system. The question of mutual disarmament was 
broached in the British Parliament, and its feasibility and 
great desirableness were becoming very prominent before the 
people of Christendom. 

It was a great Peace crisis. Something must be done to 
meet it. If things were allowed to move on in the same di- 
rection much longer, the time could not be far distant, when 
the war system would totter to its fall—its foundations were 
already shaken. Only one measure could mect the emergen- 
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cy. War must be kindled in Europe; not a small or limited 
one, but of such magnitude as to overwhelm all other influ- 
ences, and completely engross public attention. 

The aristocracy of England, that power which has long ~ 
swayed the destinies of the British Empire, saw all this. The 
despots of the Continent saw it. They realized the impending 
danger. They knew that peace, universal and permanent, 
meant the elevation and improvement of the masses, the spread 
of liberal principles, the growth and success of free institu- 
tions, and of course the downfall of oppression in every form. 
Hence the grand conspiracy to get up a war which should 
put a stop to all these pacific tendencies, reinvigorate the de- 
caying war-system, and extend and perpetuate its influence. 

England and France must join together in a war upon 
Ruesia, and draw into the contest as many other powers as 
possible. A pretext must be raised ; and one is never want- | 
ing. Nicholas is accused of wishing to absorb Turkey into 
his vast empire. The Times, the great organ of British To- 
ryism, engages in the preliminary work of exciting jealouay 
and hatred against Russia. It commences the most violent 
assaults on the Emperor, and does all in its power to exasper- 
ate and madden the British people. Provincial Journals all 
over the United Kingdom take their cue from the great Thun- 
derer, and join in the grand chorus. Ina short time, the 
whole country is in a blaze of excitement at the terrible, dis- 
covery that Europe is ruined, unless the Emperor of Russia 
is thwarted in the wicked designs they have attributed to 
him. 

And now it is in vain that any raise the note of remon- 
strance, that the Morning Star and other liberal newspapers 
attempt to allay this furor, and induce the public to look 
calmly at the issue before them. It is vain that Cobden, and 
Bright, and other true friends of the people, attempt to stem 
the tide of mad delusion that is fast overwhelming the land. 
Nothing can stand .before it. The enemies of Peace are re- 
solved on war at all events. Parliament is dissolved, a new 
election is ordered, the old and tried friends of improvement 
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and reform, of liberal opinions and the freedom of the people, 


“are defeated and driven into retirement. War is declared, 


or, as a distinguished member of the cabinet said, “ England 
floated into war.” It came, not because there was any good 
ground for it, but because certain interests demanded it. 

And now what could men like those I have referred to, do 
for the cause of Peace? What could the London Peace So- 
ciety accomplish 2? What effective action can be taken by the 
friends of Peace anywhere, when a nation is seized with all 
the mad delirium of a war fever? 


A NATIONAL CONGRESS OR HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 


It is the prevention of war, then, that Peace Societies are 
wishing to accomplish. It is the formation of a public senti- 
ment in time of peace against all war and all preparation for 
war, irrespective of any particular war which they desire to 
bring about. Their great object has been to direct the public 
mind to some other arbitrament than that of the sword for 
the settlement of international disputes. This, above all 
others, was a prominent object in those Peace Congresses 
to which reference has been made; Congresses with which 
many of the most illustrious names in Europe were con- 
nected. 

A common tribunal for this purpose involves simply the 
idea of concentration carried to its highest point. The inhab- 
itants of a certain country or territory voluntarily unite their 
energics for a common object, and form a State. States again | 
may concentrate their powers, and form a nationality. This 
is one of the highest achievements of civilization. By this, 
tranquillity, public order, and prosperity are secured. 

We must , however, carefully distinguish between concen- 
tration and centralization. One means voluntary association, 
freedom and peace; the other, tyranny, oppression and war. 

Now, it is the object of Peace Societies to carry this princi- 
ple, so perfectly practicable, and so fully recognized in the 
history of the. world, one step further, and concentrate the 
power of all the nations of the earth in a single organized 
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tribunal, to which disputes between nations or. governments 
may be submitted for adjudication and settlement, and thus 
prevent all necessity of resorting to war. 

This is the consummation for which all men of Peace are 
laboring ; and it is this which gives to our movement its world- 
wide, cosmopolitan character, and distinguishes it from all 
other reforms. Its field is the world. 

Other reforms may be successfully carried out by individ- 
ual communities. One state may prohibit the sale of intoxi 
cating drinks, and secure to itself all the advantages of that 
measure. Another may abolish Slavery, and have the full 
benefit of free labor. The Emperor of Russia may give free- 
dom to his serfs, whether the Emperor of Brazil decrees 
emancipation or not. But it is obviously quite different with 
the Peace movement. To be effective, it must be interna- 
tional and general, at least amongst civilized nations. Hence, 
although the public sentiment of a particular nation be chang- 
ed in relation to war, its policy cannot be essentially altered, 
except in conjunction with other nations. 

The especial efforts of Peace Societies, then, must be direct- 
ed to the formation of such a public scntiment in favor of a 
common tribunal, or high court of nations, as shall induce 
governments to concentrate their efforts for that purpose. To 
effect this object, it is indispensable that the principle on which 
the war system rests, be overturned. That principle is em- 
bodied in the well-known maxim, “ IN TIME OF PEACE PRE- 
PARE FOR WAR.” 


This is an ancient and venerated maxim. It comes down 
to us from heathen antiquity, and has long been received not 
only as a wise maxim, but an axiom, a self evident truth, not 
to be gainsayed or disregarded. It has been universally ac- 
cepted, and as universally carricd out in practice. It is the 
foundation on which the war system is founded. 

It is made, it must be recollected, to apply to the whole 
world, to the great family of nations ; and it is in this connec- 
tion we are to look at it, and estimate its influence, and not as 
. applied to a single nation or state. It is the maxim which all 
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states are taught to follow. If it be not irreverent, itis the 
gospel of war, a gospel to which there are few skeptics or dis- 
believers. Ifthe maxim be a sound one, an axiom in political 
science, there can be no hope for the final pacification of the 
world ; because it is as certain as anything human can be, that 
so long as preparation is made for war, just so long war will 
take place; and it is equally true that as soon as the nations 
of the earth discontinue all preparations for war by general 
consent, just so soon will the war system begin to decay, and 
ultimately die out; for men will not fight very much, when 
they have nothing to fight with, and must settle their disputes 
like rational beings in some other way than cutting each 
vther’s throats. If this beso, it is evident that public opinion 
must be changed — the old maxim must be repudiated. 

An interesting inquiry arises, therefore, whether there be 
any Causes In operation tending to such a result — tending to 
shake the confidence of mankind in the maxim. 

If we mistake not, such causes have been in effective oper- 
ation for the last fifty years. The arts have, during that long 
period, been making most wonderful advances, and the intro- 
duction of steam by sea and land has not been more efficient | 
in changing the peaceful industry of man, than in revolution- 
izing his means and motes of warfare. The events of the 
Crimean war showed to the astonished world how great these 
changes were, how much the old condition of things was al- 
tered, what new and terrific forces were brought into collision. 
All Europe saw and felt this, and therefore engaged in the 
work of preparing for war, with greater earnestness and upon 

a larger scale than ever before. 


INCREASED WAR PREPARATIONS. 


Mr. Cobden in a late speech in the British Parliament says, 
“Tt is only within the last few years that men of genius, the 
mechanicians of the age, have been directing their attention 
to this new arm [Iron-clad ships,] because it is only lately, 
since the Crimean war, that the world has set to work pre- 
paring for war. Therefore you have your Whitworths, your 
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Fairbairns, your Armstronts, men of genius drawn from their 
own pursuits of civil life, devoting themselves to the inven- 
tion of these armaments, and works of destruction. You 
have only begun yet, and yet how rapidly you are going 
on.” : | 

That which is thus stated as true of England, is equally 
true of France, indeed, of most of the nations of Europe. All 
have plunged into. warlike preparations, or, in the language of 
the speaker just quoted, “‘ they have gone mad.” 

And at length, as if to complete the climax, and bring the 
whole system to its final issue, the Rebellion breaks out in 
America, and the whole power of more than 30,000,000 of 
people is turned to the invention and construction of new and 
improved engines and implements of war; and, as might be 
expected from American ingenuity and enterprise, such 
achievements were made as not only eclipsed all that had 
been done on the other side the Atlantic, but changed the 
naval system of the world. 

When the rebel Merrimac, by a single blow of her formida- 
ble prow, sent the Cumberland, one of the noblest ships of the 
American navy, to the bottom, she announced to all the 
world, that the day of wooden vessels for naval warfare had 
gone by forever. And when the loyal Monitor with her single 
turret mct the great destroyer, and by a few shots from her 
immense gun sent him back to his hiding place discomfited 
and crippled, another most important fact was established, 
viz: that broadside ships cannot stand in the presence of tur- 
retted Monitors. 

All history may be searched in vain for the occurrence of 
two such important events in one day as on that in which 
these great experimental vessels met in conflict ; for in their 
short career of a few hours, they revolutionized the naval 
warfare of all coming time, and converted a thousand ships of 
war then afloat in different parts of the world into useless 
hulks. The Monitor and Merrimac on that day equalized all 
the old navies of the different nations of the earth, by making 
them all alike worthless. | 
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This was a great event for the cause of Peace; but even 
more than this was done. The uselessness of land fortifications 
against floating batteries was demonstrated ; and although this 
is a point not so fully established as the former, it is sufficient- 
ly certain that floating batteries will supersede all fixed ones 
in future preparations for defence. ‘* Whatever artillery can 
be mounted upon a land battery,” says a late British author- 
ity, “can also be set afloat ; and the floating engine will always 
have a vast advantage over the fixed. A steamer can do 
everything a fortress can do, besides moving to and fro, in 
and out of range, while the fortress is a fictine® 

All this is doubtless so ; and the late contest of our Monies 
and iron-clads with the fixed batteries around Charleston, con- 
firms this view of the matter. They were stopped, not by the 
forts, but by the obstructions placed in the channel ; and it 
was these that after a short contest of thirty minutes induced 
them to withdraw, at the moment, it is said, when Fort Sum- 
ter was on the point of surrendering. 

Let us now look at the war system in view of the important 
changes thusindicated. We will take the case of England as 
an illustration, not to make any invidious distinction, but be- 
cause she more truly presents the war idea, in all its phases, 
than any other nation. 

Excited by her jealousy of France, England has made im- 
mense efforts to produce more powerful ordnance than any in 
existence. Sir William Armstrong has been making experi- 
ments several years ; and yet, although he has already expend- 
ed in his efforts more than six millions of dollars, a late intelli- 
gent English writer says, “they are a failure, because com- 
petent officers declare that for active service they would 
choose the old smooth bore rather than this complicated ma- 
chinery. The boasted durability of these guns is contradicted 
by the fact that within two years and eight months they have 
been changed three times.” 

Other inventors have entered the field of experiment, and 
several powerful cannon have been constructed. Whitworth’s 
and Lancaster’s have been put to the test, but are pronounc- — 
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ed no more satisfactory than Armstrong’s; and to give the 
conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Monsell, a member of the 
House of Commons, stated in Parliament, at the last session, 
that “it was admitted they had no gun at present, that could 
do serious injury at two hundred yards to an iron-plated ship.” 
So much for the result of the costly experiments of the Brit- 
ish Government to produce heavier and better ordnance than 
any in existence. 

We now inquire as to her success in building ships of war. 
She has made immense efforts in this direction within the 
last ten years ; but what has been brought to pass? Has she 
achieved her object? Is she satisfied? No. There is more 
unrest and dissatisfaction in England to-day, more anxiety 
and solicitude in regard to her war preparations at this mo- 
ment, than at perhaps any other period in her history. Im- 
provement and discoveries in the arts of human destruction 
are multiplying so rapidly, that her statesmen are confounded 
and bewildered in the mazes of perplexity and doubt by 
which they are surrounded. 

All this is not a matter of surprise, when we consider 
that she has sixty-four wooden ships of the line, besides a 
number of large frigates, which Mr. Cobden stated in the 
House of Commons a few weeks ago, uncontradicted, to be 
‘utterly useless / Not one of these orce mighty and much 
dreaded war-ships would dare encounter a single gun-boat /”’ 
That declaration, made in Parliament, disposes of the wood- 
en walls of Old England, once the terror of the world, quite 
summarily—England has some hundreds of these wooden war 
vessels of all sizes. 

But this is not all; for, notwithstanding the utter worth- 
lessness of these wooden ships, such is the obstinacy of the 
British Admiralty, that it persists in keeping them all in 
commission, and fully manned; and we are told on British 
authority, that “thirty thousand sailors are thus uselessly 
employed at the present time.” 

But how of Iron-clads? Has not England a large number 
of these effective ships, in service? Let us see. 
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First and mainly, then, she has some twenty iron-clad broad- 
sice vessels. The Warrior is one of them, and cost a million 
sterling. They are powerful ships, and would make sad 
havoc of wooden vessels doubtless ; but how would they meet 
turret or cupola vessels? The encounter of the Merrimac 
and Moritor shows what the result would be. Captain Cow- 
per Coles of the British Navy, regarded as a high authority, 
says, ‘“‘ that he is going to supersede these broadside vessels’ 
entirely by turret ships!” Aye, then, it has come to pass, 
that as soon as turret ships are introduced, broadside vessels 
must be laid aside with the old wooden ones. So far as all 
present experience is concerned, this will be the result, and 
then England must start on another career of improvement, 
and build iron-clag@ turret ships. Well, but what guarantee 
has Great Britain or any other Government, that an ingenious 
Erricson, or indefatigable Yankee, will not puch invention a 
little farther, and turn out some floating Vesuvius that will 
be as fatal to all turret vessels, as the latter are to the broad- 
sides ? 

Nothing is more probable, nay, nothing more certain. The 
march of improvement is unobstrcted and unlimited. The 
British mounted 110 pounders on their iron-clads; but the 
Yankees put 450 pound guns on their Monitors, that could in 
a very short time send the Warrior to the bottom. 

But Great Britain is not to be beaten; and Sir William is 
now making a gun that will weigh 24 tons, and carry a 600 
pound shot. By the time he gets it fairly in operation, Mr. 
Erricson will have completed his, which, report says, sends a 
ball of 1000 pounds weight. And further, it is not at all un- 
likely that, by the time that is done, some enterprising French- 
man, backed by the Emperor's treasury, will have one ready 
for use that will throw a shot of 1500 pounds. All this, in 
kind and degree, is not only probable, but as certain as any 
future event can be. And so England must go on with her 
experiments by sea and land. 

At a late meeting of the British Institution of Naval Archi- 
tecture, Mr. Scott Russell, whose name is familiar to us all 
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as one of the foremost men in this department, stated explicit- 
ly, that “‘ there were in the whole British Navy only two ves- 
sels which could pursue the Alabama with any hope of suc- 
cess in overtaking her; and it was admitted that England, af- 
ter all her costly experiments, had no iron fleet on which she 
could rely, either for offensive or defensive warfare. The 
Warrior and other iron-clads had proved unsatisfactory ; and 
Captain Coles confessed his own plans, of which great expec- 
tations had been formed, were, in comparison with Erricson’s, 
“a failure.” | a 

“A failure!” and why? Were not the Warrior, the 
Black Prince, the Agincourt, and others of the iron-clads, 
splendid vessels? Were they not models of architectural ex- 
cellence and strength? Were they not superior to all the old 
fleets of England and the world? Certainly. But the im- 
provements of the age had gone beyond all these, and conse- 
quently these magnificent ships were no longer to be relied 
upon. 

Now, if such is the condition and prospects of England with 
her mighty energies and resources, and such the existing 
facts in regard to the naval and military affairs of the world 
generally ; and if, as 1s certainly the case, nations must enter 
upon a new and illimitable field of experiment and expendi- 
ture ; and if, as is fortunately the fact, all the principal nations 
are so deeply involved in debt already, that they cannot go 
much further without incurring hopeless bankruptcy, will 
they not be obliged to pause, and reflect upon the folly of the 
course they are pursuing? Will not the stark-madness of 
their career bring upon them the reprobation of the people, and 
compel them to abandon their senseless preparations for war ? 
I cannot think there is any doubt of this. The war policy 
has at last culminated, and all mankind will soon realize it; 
the circumstances of the case will compel them to do so. The 
war system, like the wager of battle for the settlement of pri- 
vate quarrels, or determining the merits of a civil suit, must 
give way before the advancing light and science of the age. 
Such is my faith, such my hope, respecting the downfall of 
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the most atrocious system of human folly and wickedness the 
world has ever seen. 

Considerations like these, it seems to me, the friends of 
Peace should bring before the public mind powerfully and 
earnestly. They cannot fail of having their influence, under 
the operation of the causes we have referred to. We must 
dwell upon the absurdity and impracticability of the system 
in the present age. To this our chief efforta should be direct- 
ed. It is the vulnerable heel of Achilles, where the most 
successful assault can be made. No labor should be lost in 
any other effort that does not look to this result. It 
is of little use to say that war is wicked, cruel, wasteful ; 
all this may be admitted, and the conclusive reply still will be, 
‘‘it is necessary.” Aye, and it 7s necessary, because inevita- 
ble, if war preparations are continued ; and hence, as men of 
Peace, we have but one thing to do, and that is to endeavor 
to convince our fellow men of the unsoundness of the princi- 
ple on which they are acting. Many of the leading minds in 
this country and Europe see all this, and feel the necessity of 
systematic efforts to enlighten public opinion on this important 
point in any way possible. Allow me to say frankly, that I 
' have nq hope in regard to the Peace cause without this. 
Itis quite useless to look to any other quarter for relief. This 
hinge of the war-system must be broken; we can kill the 
hydra in no other way. 

The question of preparation for war is a relative one, like 
all similar questions arising between different nations. It is 
not whether a nation has a given number of ships, or regi- 
ments, but whether, in proportion to the force of other nations, 
it has enough to preserve its safety and influence as an inde- 
pendent power. With France, for example, the question is 
not primarily what force she has herself, but what England 
has. She does not look at home, but abroad, to determine 
what amount of military and naval preparation she must 
make. So of all other powers. Now, if England and France 
would consent to discontinue all naval preparations for war, is 
there any doubt that every other nation would be happy to 
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join in the arrangement? Is there any insuperable obstacle 
to their doing this ? 


NEUTRALIZATION. 


In the treaty of Peace by which the Crimean war was con- 
cluded, the contracting parties agreed that no ships of war 
should ever be kept in the Black Sea — it should be neutral- 
ized, and made sacred to commercial intercourse. That was 
very rational, and very easily done. And what prevents, on 
the same principle, and by corresponding means, the neutral- 
ization of all the oceans of the globe? Our great lakes, by 
the treaty at Ghent, are neutralized between the United 
States and England. Both parties agreed to keep no war 
vessels on these waters. It was a wise measure. It has so 
- far secured peace, and removed all cause of jealousy, and all 
danger of collision. It is doubtless in the power of Great 
Britain, aided as she would be by other nations, to extend this 
beneficent principle over the world, and neutralize every sea. 
Our own Government has the high honor of having offered 
through Mr. Marcy, her able and distinguished Secretary of 
State, to consent that the waters of the globe should be free 
to all lawful commerce. We proposed thus to extend 
this grand principle of neutralization to its utmost limit. 
Many other nations acceded to the proposition; but it fell 
through by the non-concurrence of the British Government, 
and British industry is to-day suffering the consequence. She 
had too many ships of war to agree to such a peaceful ar- 
rangement. She now sees her mistake and folly. The 700 
vessels of war which she then boasted, have through the won- 
derful changes I have mentioned, become fit for nothing else 
but ‘“ peaceful commerce,” and are not very well adapted to 
that. 

In view of these great changes, it is readily scen that all 
nations have an immediate and powerful interest in adopt- 
ing a general system of disarmament ‘by sea and land. 
England has a greater and more imperative motive than any 
other realm on the globe, because these changes affect naval 
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preparations more disastrously than military affairs. England 
is now almost on a level with France or the United States at 
sea. Yet she has a larger commercial marine than any other 
country on the globe. All circumstances at home and abroad 
seem to concur in making the present an auspicious moment 
for showing the absurdity of the war system, and presenting 
the great question of a Congress of Nations to the attention of 
mankind. True, we are ourselves engaged in a frightful con- 
flict, of which we see no immediate prospect of a termination ; 
but unless it differs from all wars that have preceded it, it will 
end some time or other; and whenever it does, we shall have 
a national debt of respectable European size. We shall under- 
stand as fully the pressure of taxation, and realize as perfectly 
all the burdens and miseries of war as any other people, and 
therefore be as ready perhaps to join in any reasonable and © 
practicable scheme for its entire abolition. 

It may be expected that I shall speak of the great civil 
atrife in which our country is engaged at the present time ; 
that [ shall discuss its necessity and propriety, and speculate, 
perhaps, on its probable results ; but. I shall say nothing of the 
merits of the war, or its consequences. This much, however, 
I will say, that it was a great misfortune that we were so well 
prepared for war when the rebellion broke out. We had fol- 
lowed up the old maxim toa very respectable extent for a 
young nation, and had accumulated a considerable store of 
war material. We had 1500 cannon, several large war ships, 
and an immense amount of ammunition at Nortulk. These 
were seized by the rebels, and gave them not only a great 
advantage, but an absolute ascendancy at the commencement 
of the struggle. It was with these that they met us at Bull 
Run. It was with these that they manned, in part, their for- 
tifications at Manassas, making up for any deficiency with 
“ Quakers,” which, thanks to the masterly inactivity of our 
commanding general, answered their purpose just as well. 
We had many fortifications, too, along the coast; and these 
were taken possession of by the rebels, who have been able to 
retain most of them to the present time. We had, besides, a 
large military school, where officers were educated ; and when 
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the war broke out, the greater part of these being natives 
of the seceding States, joined the insurgent army, and form-- 
el their leading commanders; and no small part of those who 
entered the service of the government, had affiliated so long 
and so intimately with their Southern friends, and were so 
in syinpathy with the rebellion, that their services were 
much more beneficial to the Confederates than to the Union. 

Let me not be misunderstood. We have many brave, able 
and true officers from West Point but every man knows, who 
has any tolerable degree of intelligence, that the country has 
suffered frightfully from those who were otherwise. West 
Puint has done us another, I fear, a fatal injury. It 
has established a military caste. Our armies are all ruled by 
it; and up to this time, no man, not a graduate of that institu- 
tion, has been allowed a fair opportunity ‘to distinguish him- 
self in the service of his country ; and I venture to predict 
that, under the present regime, none will be permitted to do 
so. Great wars always create great commanders. They 
grow out of them naturally and spontaneously. They did so 
in our Revolution. They did so in the days of the first Napo- 
leon. Yet where is the opportunity for this in the Federal 
armics? There is no chance whatever. Our officers are pre- 
destinated. Most of them were Second Lieutenants from 
West Point at the beginning of the war; they are generals 
and commanders of army corps now; but where are the men 
whom nature made for generals, whom patriotism had inspired 
for the conflict? -‘* RELIEVED FROM SERVICE.” 

Is not all this true? And if it be, then, how much have we 
gained, as a nation, by all our military preparations ? or, in 
other words, what has not the rebellion gained by our being 
so well prepared for war in time of Peace ? 

I will say no more in regard to our present frightful and 
bloody struggle ; nor wouid I have said thus much, did it not 
seem pertinent to my theme and this occasion, to show that, 
as a people, we had gained nothing, but lost immensely in the 
preseht struggle by our compliance with the popular maxim, 
“In time of peace prepare for war.” 

With this remark, I close. My purpose has been to show 
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the absurdity of the war system, and the false principle on 
which it is founded. If I have in any degree succeeded, my 
object is so far attained. I have no faith mnwar. I had 
none at the commencement of our own contest, and if it were 
possible, I have lees now. I expect nothing good from this 
or any war, that might not be obtained in a better way. My 
confidence in the principle on which our movement is founded, 
and the feasibility of it, are entirely unshaken. The consum- 
mation may be further off than it seemed ten years ago, but 
not the less certain. 


READING THE LIST. 


‘Is there any news of the war? ’’ she said. 
‘Only a list of the wounded and dead,’ 

Was the man's reply, 

W ithout lifting his eye 

To the face of the woman standing by. 
“ Tis the very thing that I want,” she said. 
‘“‘ Read me a list of the wounded and dead.” 


He read her the list—’twas a sad array 
Of the wounded and killed in the fatal fray ; 
In the very midst was a pause to tell | 
Of a gallant youth who had fought so well, 
That his comrades asked, “ Who is he, pray ! ’’ 
‘The only son of the widow Gruy,’ 
as the proud reply 

Of his captain nigh. 
What ails the woman standing near ? 
Iler face has the ashen hue of fear ! 


‘Well, well, read on. Is he wounded? Quick ! 
‘60 God! but my heart is sorrow-sick ! 

“Ts he wounded?’’ ‘No! he fell, they eay, 
Killed outright on that fatal day ! ’ 

But see! the woman has swooned away ! 


Sadly she opened her eyes to the light ; 
Slowly recalled the events of the fight ; 
Faintly she murmured, “ Killed outright ; 
It has cost the life of my only son ; 
But the battle is fought and the victory won. . 
The will of the Lord, let it be done!’ 
God pity the cheerless widow Gray, 
And send from the halls of Eternal Day 
The light of His peace to illume her way ! 
Phil. Sunday Dispatch. 
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REPORT. 


The cause of Peace, asa distinct enterprise of reform, arose out of 
the long and terrible wars consequent upon the firet French Revolution 
of 1789, and the insatiate ambition of the first Napoleon. It was a 
solemn protest against the custom of war as seen in that deluge of 
crimes and woes poured so long over Europe, and diffusing its malign 
influence, more or less, over nearly every country on the globe. Jt was 
the recoil of men’s better instincts against the follies, atrocities and 
hozrors inseparable from such a mode of settling disputes between na- 
tions reputedly Christian. It was the outcry of outraged humanity, 
sighing over her butchered myriads, and pleading for relief from evils 
80 gigantic, wide-spread and appalling. It took at first the form 
chiefly of a mere sentiment, or strong desire for the prevention in fu- 
ture of so fearful a scourge. Christian men began in both hemispheres 
to inquire in earnest, whether the sword must thus devour forever ; 
whether it is not possible to avert or largely abate this mammoth crime 
and curse of the world; and whether some better means cannot be de- 
vised to secure without bloodshed the great ends of international justice 
and security. 

Such were the aspirations that gave rise, fifty years ago, to the cause 
of Peace. Its pioneers, like Worcester in this country, and Bogue in 
England, at first dwelt chiefly on the gencral evils of war; but its prog- 
ress naturally led in time to more discriminative views respecting its 
various aspects, bearings and relations. Such discriminations, how- 
ever, were of slow growth. Some of its earliest champions looked upon 
the ordinary operations of civil government, its treatment, for example, 
of criminals, as identical with the principle of war, and represented the 
tranegressor as warring against society, and the magistrate in turn as 
making war upon him; a species of incessant, reciproca) warfare, re- 
taliation and vengeance. The Non-Resistance Society, organized here 
in 1838, went to still greater extremes, discarding at first all use of 
physical force as unchristian, deeming it wrong for one person ever to 
coerce or punish another, and thus making all effective government, 
human or divine, an utter impossibility. It was some time before the 
cause of Peace cleared its way through such crudities as these to a well- 
defined conceptiun of its sole aim and sphere as restricted to the single 
object of doing away the custom of international war, the practice of 
nations settling their disputes by the sword, instead of rational, pence: 
ful, legal means. 
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This was the ground early taken by our Society, and stereotyped in its 
_ publications. It does not regard, as coming within its proper sphere, the 
internal or domestic operations of government, or attempt to decide how 
it shall deal with its own subjects. We assume, as peace reformers, 
~ no responsibility on such questions. It is no part of our business to - 
‘‘inquire how murder, or any other offences against society, shall be 
punished ; how force shall be used for the suppression of mobs, and 
other popular outbreaks; by what specific means government shall en- 
force its laws, and support its rightful and indispensable authority ; 
how a people, deprived of their r:ghts, shall regain and preserve them ; 
_ or in what way any controversy between a government and its own sub- 
jects shall be adjusted.” ‘These questions are all very important; but 
we have always treated them as outside of our proper province. The 
social relations of mankind are three-fold — their relations to each 
other as individuals, their relations as citizens to the government over 
them, and ¢he relations of one government to another. ‘The Peace Soci- 
ety is concerned only with this last class of reJations, and seeks, as its 
cole aim, to do away the custom of war, the well-defined, immemorial 
practice of nations relying on the sword as the final arbiter of their 
disputes. It deals with no other wrong or evil, and holds neither itself 
nor its members to any responsibility whatever for their views or con- 
duct touching any other question. 


NO CHANGE IN OUR PRINCIPLES OR MEASURES. 


‘Such was the stand we took from the start; and we find no reason 
te change this policy, but many in confirmation of its wisdom and ne- 
cessity. How was it possible for us to maintain any other ground ? 
Our cause, like every reform seeking to change either certain habits of 
individuals, or some usage of society, necessarily restricts itself to the 
cure of that specific evil. It does not claim, any more than does that 
of Temperance or Anti-Slavery, to be a catholicon, a remedy for all 
human ills, but only for those which are incident to the custom of war 
among nations, Restricting itself to the intercourse of governments 
with each other, it must of course recognize their right to make and 
execute each its own laws for the guidance, restraint and punishment 
of their respective subjects. Thus it starts with the presumption that — 
they are in the actual exercise of these powers; and our sole endeavor 
is to bring them into the habit of settling their disputes,and regulating 
their entire intercourse in some other way than the blind and brutal 
arbitrament of the sword. It touches no other issue than this, and 
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least of all does it interfere with the internal affairs of nations. What 
form of government they shall adopt; who shall be their rulers, or how 
chosen; what laws they shall enact, or how put them in execution; 
what penalties shall be affixed to specific crimes, how mobs and other 
disturbances of the public peace shall be quelled, or by what means 
insurrection, rebellion or revolution shall be averted or suppressed ; — 
these are questions with which the cause of Peace was never meant to 
deal, and respecting which it expressly refused in advance to assume 
any responsibility. ‘They are all outside of our province; and we leave 
nations, or their governments, to decide them each for itself. They 
alone can decide them; and whether right or wrong in such decision, 
we are obliged, however censurable we may deem it, to acquiesce in it 
as legitimate and final. 

In taking this stand, however, we never imagined we were comprom- 
ising our principles as peace-men. It was just the position avowed by 
William Ladd, the Founder of our Society, in advocating its claims, 
and answering the objections of its opponents. It ig as old as tlie cause 
of Peace itself in any form. Even the Quakers, in a document issued 
in 1540 to distinguish their views from the no-government theory, then 
recently broached, say, ‘‘ we have ever recognized the propriety and ne- 
cessity of human government. We find inthe New Testament clear 
and undeniable evidence that civil government was fully recognized by 
Christ himself, and his apostles ; and we have ever considered it essen- 
tial to the preservation of good order and the promotion of the happi- 
ness of man; nor have we, as a society, any unity with the views of 
those who deny the necessity of human government.’’ Such we sup- 
pose to be the present views of the Quakers, as they certainly were of 
Fox, Barclay and William Penn. We have all along taken the same 
ground, with only this difference, that we merely presume our mem- 
bers, without holding them to any responsibility on the subject, to en- 
tertain the common views respecting civil government. . 

Now, what do these positions concede to government? Clearly the 
right to enact and execute at discretion whatever laws it may deem 
necessary for the public good. If it may not do this, it is in truth no 
government at all; but, if it may, then it must be allowed in its own 
way to maintain its authority, execute its laws, and inflict their penal- 
ties, ag a part of its ordinary, legitimate, peacefui operations. Such is 
the province, the great business of civil government. It ciaims, and 
must have, the right to use all the force requisite for the enforecment 
of its authority and laws against every class of transgressors; and, if 
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we deny it this right, we do in fact reduce it toa practical nullity. 
This may indeed lead to a vast amount of violence, to such deeds 
as usually characterize war; but, if government is not aJlowed to main- 
tain its authority, and enforce its laws against all, whether few or 
many, who attempt their violation, it has in truth no right to exist at . 
all, and society must be abandoned without resistance to anarchy, 
crime and ruin. 

We profess, as all friends of peace do, to be loyal; and this loyalty, 
if it means anything to purpose, requires us to support the govern- 
ment over us in everything not forbidden by our principles. This cov- 
ers precisely our position. However unwise government may be in its 
measures, we must, if consistent, recognize its right to enforce the laws 
against all, whetker low or high, few or many, that violate them. There 
can be no exception in favor of rebellion. A rebel is as truly a crim- 
inal as a murderer, and equally deserves punishment; and our govern- 
ment, in undertaking to enforce its laws against rebellion, has only 
attempted, according to the well-nigh universal mode of reasoning on 
the subject, the exercise of an unquestiona'ile right, and the discharge 
of an imperative duty. Our rulers were chosen on purpose to do this, 
and must do it, or betray their high trust; and their conduct in what 
they have done to suppress this rebellion, is identical in principle with 
the employment of a police force to quell a riot, or bring any class of 
offenders to condign punishment. If this be wrong, then all govern- 
ment 1s wrong. If they may execute the law in one case, they may 
and should in every other. If required to punish one offender, they 
should, if they can, a hundred, a thousand, ora million. Numbers 
can never sanctify crime, nor make its punishment wrong; and if laws 
were made to be executed, the gigantic efforts of our government to 
suppress our slaveholders’ rebellion are only a legilimate enforcement 
of law. If it cannot do this, we seo not what it can do to purpose, or 
what claim it has to be considered a government. To denounce such 
enforcement is moral treason. It is a gross misnomer to call it war. It 
has no clement of war except that of brute force; and the right to use 
such force underlies and pervades all government. The enforcement of 
law 1s not waR, and can be so called only by a figure of speech. We 
never heard or conceived of a Peace Society formed to oppose govern- 
ment in the maintenance of its authority, or the execution of its laws. 
Forcible resistance to law we regard as wrong, but suppose it both the 
right and the duty of government to execute its own laws against those 
who violate them. Nothing more than this has been done by our 
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rulers in their efforts to suppress the present rebellion; and we see not 
why the Peace Society should interfere with the regular course of gov- 
ernment in this case at all more than in any other endeavor to enforce 
law for the preservation of peace and good order, We hold no princi- 
ples designed to screen any class of wrong-doers against the punishment 
due to their crimes. 


NEED OF MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT. 


No other conclusion than this seems to us possible. Everybody ad- 
mits the necessity of civil government; and if we treat it as incompati- 
ble with Christianity, or reduce it to a mere shadow or bugbear, with 
no power to maintain its own authority by a due enforcement of law, 
we shall soon array against ourselves the common sense of mankind in 
support of what they deem their dearest interests. Should peace ever 


come to mean in practice no government, no restraint of wrong-doers, 
no punishment of crime, but a general licence of every man to do as he 


likes with entire impunity, we certainly could not long expect for our 
cause, thus understood, either support or toleration. It has never yet 
laid itself open to such a charge; and we marvel at the misconception 
that can regard it as incompatible with the support of government, or 
a due enforcement of law. Such misconceptions show how imperfectly 
our cause is yet understood,and how much need there is of enlightening 
the public mind on the whole subject. ; 

Here, then, is our first and great want. No cause ever had clearer 
or stronger arguments in its favor; but the mass of no community in 
Chriatendom have yet given it a bundredth part of the attention it de- 
serves, and must have before it can ever hope for full success. How- 
ever much we may wonder and marvel at this general ignorance of the 
subject, it is am undeniable fact. Scarce one Christian or Christian 
minister in ten has yet examined it enough even to understand what it 
really is — what is its specific object, by what process this object is 
sought, or what means must be used for its attainment. On all these 
points there is a strange degree of ignorance and misconception. The 
lack is well-nigh universal. The press, the pulpit, the church, semina- 
ries of learning, have all, with only here and there an exception, slum- 
bered over the subject, and secmed even to think they were doing God 
and humanity service by such neglect of its claims. 

Jt is more than time to expose what we deem so palpable and glaring 
a ilereliction of duty. The fact, if not so notorious, would be incredi- 
ble. Here isa religion whose Founder was announced by ancient 
prophets, and by angels fresh from heaven, as the Prince of Peace, 
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whose Bible is a great statute-book of Pease, and whose millennial reign 
is to introduce perpetual peace among all nations, but whose professors 
are at this hour the most terrible fighters on earth, and the suy porters 
of a war-system the most gigantic and expensive the world ever saw. 
Age after age, from century to century, have they kept up this system ; 
and now, as one of its natural results, we see among ourselves the sad, 
revolting spectacle of thirty millions of people reputedly Christian, 
putting forth their utmost energies in the work of mutual mischief, 
slaughter and devastation, more than two millions of men already 
called out to butcher one another, and more than three thousand mil- 
lions of dollars spent, and perhaps thrice this amount, if not even more, 
incidentally wasted, all in the vain attempt to decide by mere brute 
force points in dispute that might have been settled infinitely better by 
legal, peaceful means, without the loss of a life or a dollar. Earnestly 
did we cutrcat the parties, before they drew the sword, to acquiesce in 
this rational, equitable course prescribed in their own laws and consti- 
tutions; but while all loyal men were ready and anxious for such an 
adjustment, our rebels, maddened by passion, and long trained to hab- 
its of reliance upon the sword as the final arbiter of their own disputes, 
spurned these appeals, and plunged at once into a sea of blood. All 
this deluge of evils we regard as coming naturally from the war educa- 
tion of our people. Had they all, both North and South, been trained 
in season and aright in such principles of peace as the gospel inculcates, 
or merely in such habits of submission to law, and of reliance upon 
legal, peaceful means alone for the attainment of their ends as prevail 
in New England, this terrible conflict could never have come. 


THE PEOPLE MUST BE EDUCATED TO PEACE, 


Here is our great work; the work not of a day, a year, or even 
an age, but of all ages. It is to educate the entire community in the 
true principles of peace. It is to recast their habits of thought, feel- 
ing and conduct in the mould of the gospel on this subject. It is to 
create among them such a public opinion, such a standard of character, 
the prevalence of such a law of love or right as would render a duel 
between individuals, a war between nations, or a rcsort to sheer brute 
force for the scttlement of any domestic question, morally impossible. 
A Herculean task, we grant; but it can be done, and must be before 
the sword will be sheathed forever. ‘here is no real impossibility in 
the case; but it will, of course, require a vast amount of toil and pa- 
tience. Let us use aright the means of God’s appointment for the pur- 
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pose, and the result we seek is eventually sure. Train nations, or the 
individuals composing them, to such habits as the gospel enjoins on 
this subject; and they would no more dream of settling their disputes 
by the sword than a Christian Church now does of disciplining its mem- 
bers by the lash or the knout, with revolvers or bowie-knives. ‘Ihe 
whole war-system would in time be superseded by expedients of some 
sort for adjusting all their difficultics and regulating their entire inter- 
course without bloodshed or violence. Such a will would be sure 
somehow to find a way; and hence our first and chief task is to create 
’ the disposition, the public opinion and the general habits that could not 
fail, sooner or later, to demand with success a peaceful solution of all 
international disputes. 

Nothing short of this can ever suffice. All theories, however true 
and beautiful, and all plans, however just, wise and seemingly effective, 
must prove on trial utterly powerless without such a general, thorough 
training of society in the principles of peace. Itis on such habits 
alone that we can, under God, safely rely. It is only such an education 
of the people in every Christian land, that can insure in time the full, 
permanent success of our efforts for putting an end to all actual war, 
and the whole war system. No votes, no pledges, not the most sacred 
and solemn oaths, as we now sec to our sorrow and shame, can alone. 
guarantee the continuance and safe working of the best system ever 
devised. _It must be wrought into the hearts and habits of the whole 
people. Such a system, confesscdly with very few defects, we have 
ourselves had in our general government for three-quarters of a centu- 
ry, a model for such a Congrcss of Nations, or system of international 
justice and safety, as should settle all their disputes, and regulate their 
whole intercourse by rational, legal, peaceful means alone; a grand 
Commonwealth of Christian nations for the preservation of universal 
peace and amity. But where now is this system, so long and so justly 
the admiration of the world? The war habits of our slaveholders are 
trampling it in blood under their fect, and thus rendering its best pro- 
visions for the time utterly powerless. With such habits, all laws, 
constitutions and institutions are only chaff before the wind, or stubble 
before a hurricane of fire sweeping over a western prairie. Such a 
people have at present no habits on which to engraft a system of peace. 
Their habits in this respect must be recast in a new, a Christian mould ; 
and it is ours as peace-reformers to effect the change so obviously in- 
dispensable to our country’s permanent peace and prosperity. Itisa 
question of life or death to us as a people. Nothing short of this can 
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ever save us from eventual ruin. We know well the extreme difficulty 
of the task ; but however difficult, it can and must be done; and it is 
the grand, specific aim of our cause to secure its accomplishment in our 
own and every other Christian land. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES JUST NOW IN OUR WAY. 


In this great work we early foresaw we could expect little progress 
during the present crisis of our country; but we have not deemed it 
right to suspend all effort, or to neglect any opportunities within our 
reach for promoting our cause. We have accordingly continued im - 
form our usual operations, but of course upon a diminished scale. We 
have maintained our office, issued as heretofore our periodical, and 
quietly undertaken a variety of such incidental eervices for our cause 
as our mcans aud circumstances would allow. We have done for ik 
what we could in this hour of its extreme trial. We have stood at our 
post, and neither fled, nor quailed, nor ‘‘ abated a jot of heart or hope”’ 
for our cause. Our only change is an increased conviction of its im- 
portance and claims. We have not once dreamed of faltering in our 
faith or our zeal, but have kept our flag flying at the mast, in full con- 
fidence that our good ship will yet outride the gale, and come at last 
safe into port. In such a hurricane, sweeping so fiercely over a most 

‘dangerous sea, and along a coast so notorious for its rocks, quicksands 
and whirlpools, no wonder we had for a time to reef our sails; nor 
ought we to have been surprised or discouraged, if we had been obliged 
to furl them entirely, and ride, if even then we safely could, at dead 
anchor till the storm had overpast. 

We ought not, however, to undervalue what has already been ac- 
complished in this vause. It has little or no credit for a tithe of what 
it has achieved. True, it has done only a fraction of what is needed ; 
but it has doubtless been instrumental in averting a vast amount of evil 
that would otherwise have come, more than one man in ten thousand 
suspects or will believe. Over all our I'ree States it has diffused in- 
fluences silently mitigating in many ways the evils inseparable from 
such a crisis as is now upon us; and but for the change of popular 
opinion and feeling created in England and the United States by the 
friends of peace during the last fifty years, the two countries might cre 
this have been, on several occasions before the present, plunged in war 
with each other. | 

We abstain for the present from the multitude of topics, alike at 
home and abroad, that obtrude themselves upon our attention. ‘The 
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facts and statistics, arguments and views accumulated on every side, 
are numberless; but the public mind seems in no mood, just now, for 
their favorable consideration. How soon it may be, we know not: but 
the time is surely coming when they will be considered, and be woven 
into such arguments for the cause of peace as our people at least have 
never known or fully conceived. We fear it might be worse than use- 
less to press them at a moment when the public mind here is stretched 
to its utmost tether of interest and anxiety for a right decision of the 
struggle now going on ; but sooner or later they must all pass in calm, 
solemn, penitential review before our people ; and we have been carefully 
collecting them for future use, as the day is surely coming when they 
will recd lessons of warning never to be forgotten, against the suicidal 
folly of war as a means of settling questions either of right or of inter- 
est. When the warrior has sheathed his sword, the way will be open 
for the peace-man to resume his work with better hopes; and if the 
facts of this mad and atrocious rebellion do not in time rally good men 
to a general, hearty, effective support of our cause, we can have little 
hope of ever reclaiming mankind from the delusions of war. 

We beg our friends, however, to remember that our cause will re- 
quire for its full success a very large increase of both labor and contri- 
bution. Means are just as indispensable in this cause as in any other; 
and there ought to be a tenfold, if not a hundredfold, increase of effort 
jast as soon as the return of peace shall clear the way for ita favorable 
prosecution. Ours is chiefly a work of prevention; and never was 
there a more startling confirmation of the old adage, ‘‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Had even a thousandth part of 
what this rebellion will have cost and sacrificed, been spent aright in 
this cause during the last half century, we should never have been 
whelmed in this deluge of blood ; and if we wish to avert like evils 
hereafter, we must begin forthwith to educate the mass of our people in 
such habits as alone can prevent them. It is not the work of an hour, 
but of all future ages. There is no time to be lost; nor is there any 
enterprise of benevolence or reform more humane or Christian, more 
acceptable to the God of Peace, or more beneficial to mankind, none 
more essential to the temporal or the spiritual welfare of our country or 
the world. 


Our Socrety’s Finances — may be stated in few words: Receipts, 
$2,104.22; expenses, $2,092,63; leaving $11.29 in the treasury. A 
meagre result for a cause that ought to have hundreds of thousands, 
yet much bettcr than the times had led us to expect. 
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Tue Permanent Funp — is in a favorable condition. Not quite all 
of it is yet collected ; but most of it is deemed safe to the cause. The 
Trustees of this Fund, chosen jointly by the Society and the contribu- 
tors, have, at the special desire of the latter, obtained from our Legie- 
lature an act of incorporation; and, before our next anniversary, they 
will doubtless be ready to make a full report to our Society. 


PROGRESS STILL MADE. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the special obstacles that now environ - 
our causc both at home and abroad ; but, amid all the ill omens of the 
passing hour, we discover some decisive proofs of progress. Its labors 
for nearly fifty years, however inadequate, have not been in vain; and 
at this moment we sce clearly their benign influence in holding nations 
back from such measures as seventy years ago plunged Europe in the 
wars consequent upon the first French Revolution. Had public opinion 
been in 1861 what it was all over Christendom in 1789, both hemi- 
spheres might have been drawn into a maelstrom of blood from the 
effects of which the world could not have been fully recovered in centu- 
ries. We find a great deal to censure and deplore in the wrong views 
still prevailing on this subject; but the change already accomplished 
we regard as having averted an amount of evil which no arithmetic can 
reckon, and as an index for the future which the friends of peace and 
general progress ought to accept as a strong providential encouragement 
of their efforts in this great reform. We are specially gratified to see 
our own government, and that of Great Britain, adopting, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Paris Congress of 1856, and with the 
arguments we have oursclves go long urged, the principle of arbitration 
for the settlement of their disputes with other governments, Such is 
silently becoming the practice of the civilized world; and there is rea- 
son to hope and believe that it will in time supersede entirely the irra- 
tional and suicidal arbitrament of the sword. 


Russtan Navy.—All governments that have any navy at all, seem bent 
on having iron-clads, Russia has not only ordered the construction of such 
vessels in England, but is making arrangements to build them im her own 
dockyards, It would secm as if it were the chief problem in the policy of 
nations reputedly Christian, to see how they can most effectually injure 
one another. Where did they learn this infernal arithmetic ? 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Society held its thirty-fourth Anniversary, May 25th, in the Central 
Church, Boston. The business meeting at 3 o’clock, P.M. In the ab- 
sence of the President, Hon. Amasa WaLKER, one of the Vice Presidente, 
was called to the chair, and Mr. Arthur Dwight chosen to act as Recording 
Secretary pro tem. The Corresponding Secretary read in full the Annual 
Report of the Directors, and also laid before the Society the Annual Ac- 
count of the Treasurer, both 8f which were adopted. 

Mr. Walker being obliged to leave, Rev. L. H. Angier was called to the 
chair. The following resolutions were presented, and, after discussion, 
were adopted :— 


1. That we find in the present crisis of our country, no reason lor 
changing either the object, the principles, or the chief means and measures 
of the great reform in which we are engaged, as restricted to the intercourse 
of natiuns, and seeking as its sule aim to do away their practice of relying 
on the sword for the settlement of their disputes. 

2. That, assuming the right of every nation to manage at discretion ite 
own internal affairs, we cannot properly dictate what laws it shall enact, 
or how it shall deal with any class of domestic offenders, but must, as we 
have from the first, treat all such questions as not coming within our legiti- 
mate sphere; and that any other mode of procedure would be inconsistent 
with our principles, and futal to the success of our cause. 

3. That, while thus leaving Governments to execute its laws in its own 
way against every class of transgscssurs, we cannot hold ourselves at all re- 
sponsible for the means they empluy tur the purpose, but are constrained 
to look upon the gigantic struggle now going on in our.country, as a true 
and most appalling commentary on the suicidal madness of the war princi- 
ple which we are endeavoring to supereede by rational, peaceful, legal ex- 
sac for deciding all questions of right or of interest alike between in- 

ividuals and nations. 

4. ‘hat this rebellion has disclosed, in our own and other countries, a 
strange and inexcusable ignorance of the cause of Peace, which its friends 
ought forthwith to remove by a much wider and fuller diffusion of light on 
the subject. 

5. That the events of the past year show, if possible, more clearly than 
ever the necessity and importance of our cause, and the duty of its friends 
to prosecute it with increased zeal and energy. 

6. That since our chief work as peace returmers consists in effecting such 
a change in the opinions, habits and usages of nations as shall induce them 
gradually to supersede war by better means of mutual justice and eafety, 
we may well expect that the terrible experience through which we are now 
passing, will ere long furnish the most effective arguments in behalf of the 
great consummation we seek. 

6, That our special thanks are due to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the Senate of the United States, for their persistent and ruccessful efforts, 
made through all this rebellion thus far, to preserve friendly relations with 
other nations ; and we rejoice, as an auspicious omen for the future, that 
public opinion has so fully sustained them in a policy so wise and benefi- 
cent. 

8. That, while deploring more and more the fully of an appeal to the - 
sword in disputes among ourselves, for a right, peaceful decision of which 
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the most ample provisions bad been made in our conetitution and laws, we 
cannot nevertheless look, without the most gloomy forehodings, to any 
settlement of our present difficulties that shall Jeave our rebels at liberty to 
carry into effect their grand purpose of reviving the slave trade, and thus 
extending and perpetuating the institution of slavery as the dominant in- 
terest upon this Continent ; and those foreign friends of freedom or peace 
who profiler their sympathy and friendship on the condition of the diswem- 
berment of our Republic, seem to us strangely ignorant of our case, and as 
counselling in effect interminable slavery and war. 


A Committee, consisting of Rev. George Trask and H. H. Leavitt, were 
appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, on whoee report the 
following persons were chosen. (See p. 189.) 

The Society then adjourned to the public exercises in the evening. The 
venerable friend of our cause, Rev. Witiiam Jenks, D. D., read a portion 
of Scripture and offered prayer. A brief abstract of the Annual Report 
was given by the Corresponding Secretary. Hon. Amuasa Wa ker deliver- 
ed the Annual Address, for which a vote of thanks was passed, and a copy 
requested fur the press. 
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THE BIBLE ON PEACE AND GOVERNMENT. 


4' 
The Bible is everywhere consistent with itself, and never says in 


one place what it contradicts in another. It may seem to do so, but 
never does in fact. We may at times find it difficult to reconcile its 
utterances; but full inquiry and just interpretation will at length 
prove their entire consistency. 

Let us look, then, at some of its teachings on the subjects of Peace 
and Government. On few questions does it oftener appear to contra- 
dict itself; but if it be, as we believe it is, the Word of God, such 
contradictions are only apparent, and will all vanish on thorough 
examination. 

1. Take, first, a few of its proof-texts on Peace. ‘Thou shalt not 
kill. Love thy neighbor as thyself. Do good unto all men. Follow 
peace with all men. Resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. Jove your enemics, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you. Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor ; therefore love ia the fulfilling of the law. Put 
on, as the elect of God, bowels of mercies... .long-suffering, forbear- 
ing one another, and forgiving one another ;....even as Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye. Recompense to no man evil for evil. Avenge rot 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath (or punishment.) There- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’ Mat. 5:21; 22: 


38. Gal. 6: 10. Heb. 12: 14. Rom. 13: 10; 12: 17; 19-21. 
* Col. 3: 12-3. 
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2. Let us next quote some passages of the Bible on Government. 
The Old Testament, from beginning to end, is a practical recognition 
of its divine right to rule. Nothing can be more clear and unques- 
tionable. ‘‘ Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, men of 
truth, hating covetousnese, and place such to be rulers. Take you wise 
men, and I will make them rulers over you.” Exod. 18: 21. Deut. 
1: 13. These men, whether under Moses or Joshua, judges or kings, 
were authorized to administer the government, enforcing its laws, and 
inflicting its penalties. This right of government was never denied by 
Christ or any of his apostles, but was distinctly recognized by them in 
many ways. 

On this point the New Testament is sufficiently explicit. ‘Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers; for there is no power but 
of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they 
that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation ’’ — be punished. : 
‘For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou not be afraid of the power? For he is the ministcr of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
bareth not the sword in vain, but is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath (inflict punishment) upon him that doeth evil.”” Rom. 
13: 1-5. It would be difficult to state more unequivocally the right 
of civil government to exist as as a power, to maintain its own author- 
ity, and execute its laws against transgressors. ‘‘ Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to 
the king as supreme, or unto governors that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” 
1 Peter 2: 13. Such is the tenor of the whole New Testament; nor 
does it contain one word or act to bring into doubt the right of civil 
government to enforce obedience, and punish transgressors. 

Here, then, are fair specimens of what Christianity inculcates alike 
on Peace and on Government. What saall we do with these -two 
classes of texts? They are both equally parts of the gospel; nor can 
we discard or evade cither without justly exposing ourselves to the 
charge of infidelity in refusing to belicve what God teaches in his 
Word. . 

But perhaps you ask, how can they be reconciled? Whether 
they can be or not, here they are as a part of what he requires us to 
believe and do, our rule of faith and practice, We believe they can 
be reconciled; but whether they can be or not, we must, if Christians, ¢ 
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receive them as part and parcel of God’s revelation. There is no 
escapo from this alternative; nor do we find any insuperable difficulty 
in accepting it. When God, in one class of texts, bids us not resist 
evil, but overcome it with good, the principle of Peace, we take him at 
his word; and when he elsewhere authorizes and requires rulers to 
punish transzressors, the principle of retribution essential to all Govern- 
m:nt, we suppose that in this also he means precisely what he says. 
So at least we understand him; and thus we believe alike in Peace 
and in Government. 

This, we own, is a very meagre outline of the argumept on either 
side; but we ask those who sneer at the principles of Peace on one 
hand, and those who rail on the other at the legitimate, indispensable 
powers of Government, to examine well this whole question, and see 
whether our position is not the only one which accepts all that the 
New Testament teaches on both these subjects. 


SHOULD WE SUSPEND OUR EFFORTS? 


That many friends and supporters of the Peace Society should lose 
sight of it amid the din and distraction of the present time, is not sur 
prising. Every one who casts in his contribution to a good enterprise, 
managed by others, is not expected to know intimately the working of 
the machinery, or even all the considerations which make the enterprise 
proper or promising. He only sees that the general object i is good, and 
feels called on only for his pecuniary aid, leaving measures and means 
to those who control it. If the undertaking develops new difficulties, or 
“meets unexpected obstacles, he is very likely to abate or suspend his 
contributions. | 

But, while we should not be surprised at a diminished list of contrib- 
utors, we must not relax our exertions. There is a work to be done. If 
some in our ranks fulter, we must rally them ; and if this cannot be done, 
we must see that we do not falter ourselves. We must persist in 
reminding ourselves and our adherents, that we have no right to expect 
the immediate abolition of war, and no right to be discouraged, Lecause 
it may sometimes scem further off than ever. 

Our immediate specific aim is the formation of a definite and binding 
code of international law; and next, the establishment of a tribunal 
before which all internationaP controversies may be determined according 
to that code. . 

With this object kept steadily in view, there can arise no contingencies © 
which need hinder our progress or dampen our zeal. It is an object 
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wholly disconnected with passing events, and may be honestly and 
earnestly pressed, whatever may be our views touching the terrible con- 
test now agitating our nation. Whether we approve of this war or not, 
whether we hold to the inviolability of human life, or. the lawfulness of 
capital punishment, we are equally consistent in striving for the object of 
our Socicty, as above stated. “We may urge, as hitherto, the policy, 
courtesy, economy, safety, and Christianism of settling all national dis- 
putes by reason, rather than by a resort to brute force, which never 
settles them, but leaves them to be renewed when the contestants recover 
from exhaustion. | 

Our existing war, like all others, though it cripple our resourses, mul- 
tiplies and brings home our arguments. Had such a code and court as 
we have long striven for, been in existence, this gigantic war would not 
have occurred — could not. ® 

This war has demonstrated the folly of maintaining great armies and 
fleets in time of peace, drawing away laborers from productive pursuits, 
and loading the industrious classes with taxation. We were a peaceful 
people, almost without army or navy; yet at the call of patriotism, a 
million of people volunteered to fight, and a navy, the most formidable the 
world has ever seen, built and manned almost as by the wave of a wand. 
It would be easy, taking this war as a text, to argue every principle for 
which our Society contends. : 

He who engages in an undertaking without a due perception of its 
magnitude and difficulty, is discouraged *by hindrances which he bad not 
foreseen, or by a demand for labor to an extent for which he was not 
prepared. But it is not thus with those who carry forward the work of 
the Peace Society. The real hopelessness of an undertaking is always 
good cause for abandoning it ; but the despair or despondency of some 
of our co-workers, is not such a cause. Our prime motive is that our 
object ts riyht. So long, therefore, as it is better to settle disputes by 
calm reason and kind intentions, rather than attempt to do so by a resort 
to the uncertain chances of war, and the cruel butchery of fellow candi- 
dates for heaven, so long will it be wise, just, benevolent and religious to 
support this Socicty ; and so long as we believe what the prophets have 
spoken, we shall never be without assurance of ultimate success. 


Havoc mw Battir.—In the battle of Antietam a Massachusetts regiment 
had 300 men engaged, of whom about 200 were killed or wounded, and 
about 50 missing, or five-sixths in all. One company of 46 had 10 killed, 
33 wounded, aud 2 missing! In the Stono River battle, Tenn., our entire 
nuinber actually engaged was 43,400 ; our loss in killed and wounded, 8778, 
or 20 per cent. of the whole furce. The rebels engaged were about 63,000, 
and their loss, estimating frum actual returns in turee divisions, is set down 


at 14,560, or abuut 27 per cent. 
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THE REBELLION: 


WHY THE PEACE SOCIETY DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH IT. 


The Peace Society has been somewhat severely criticised by men on 
both sides for not interfering with the rebellion. For this course we 
have not given our reasons in detail ; but we deem it quite sufficient to 
gay, as we have all along said, that our policy, so distinctly defined 
from the first, forbids such interference. If pressed to state more 
fully our reasons, we might reply,— 


1. We cannot depart from this policy without involving ourselves 
in endless difficulties fatal to our object as peace reformers. If we dic- 
tate to government in this case, we may in all others; and thus we 
should turn ourselves from a peace society into a civil government. 

2. Neither public opinion, the constitution of our Society, nor the © 
views of its members on the government question, would tolerate any 
such assumption. On the simple and strict question of Peace we are 
united, but know not how far we are on any other. 

3. We are clearly incompetent, then, to sit in judgment on the mani- 
fold, far-reaching issues now before our rulers and people. They alone 
have the power to decide in the case, and, right or wrong, must decide 
it. 

4, It should, also, be borne in mind, that these questions are all to be 
settled for the present by men who donot adopt our principles of peace. 
They cannot be converted to these principles at once, if they ever are; 
and, however wrong, they must of course be expected, in settling the 
present controversy, to act in accordance with the views to which they 
have been educated. 

5. The only alternative before us has been from the first, either to 

sustain our government, or aid and abet the rebels; and, as all our 
principles revolt at the latter, we have deemed it our duty to throw 
our whole influence on the side of an honest, peaceful loyalty. 
. 6 As government does not act on our principles, nor heed 
our wishes, we can be held to no responsibility for what it may do in 
this case. We entered our protest in advance against an appeal to the 
sword; but, since the rebels spurned the wixe, beneficent provisions of 
law, and madly insisted on making the appeal, we must leave them, ag 
well as ourselves, to mect the consequences. We could interfere no 
farther without becoming a party to rebellion and anarchy. 

7. It seems to us. moreover, that God is taking the matter into his 
‘own hands; and*fain would we patiently wait to see how he may use 
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this fearful embroilment to accomplish his purposes of mercy or of judg- 
ment. We hold war to be an unchristian way of accomplishing any 
end, however good; but God, in his providence, may do what is not 
allowed to us. Should he thus leave slavery to commit a species of 
suicide, we should greatly rejoice; but even such a result we should 
regard as no more justifying war, than the benefits flowing from the 
death of Christ could excuse the guilt of Judas. ‘The legitimate effects 
of war are always bad; but we see a multitude of the strongest reasons 
against acquiescing in the demands of our rebels and their foreign sym- 
_pathizers, for the dismemberment of our republic. Such a remedy 
would be suicidal, a source of countless and interminable evils. The 
good men who plead for this, lit*le dream*what a terrible future of war, 
slavery and despotism they would thus open before our country, our 
continent and the world. Almost anything rather than this; for it 
would in all probability entail centuries of strife and oppression. If 
it be said, that duty alone is ours, not its consequences, we reply that 
it is clearly one of our duties to foresee and prevent, if wecan, any 
evil likely to flow, either by mistake or perversion, from what we do. 

8. The friends of Peace are not responsible for the sad dilemma in 
which we are placed, yet see, in the present state of things, no way open 
hefore us except to leave in God’s hands the issues of this fearfal cfisis" 
We prescribed long ago a remedy, an antidote, a preventive ; but it was 
either spurned or neglected. Had our views been adopted 2m season by 
the mass of our people, these evils would nearly all have been averted ; 
but, as they were not, the parties to this bloody strife must wait, as best 
they can, the final issue. -It isin God’s hands and may He speed the 
right. We once hoped that slavery would be done away by some peace- 
ful process; but when our slavcholders persistently and desperately 
resisted the use of all legal cr moral means for its abolition, we were 
forced, some fifteen years ago, to the conclusion that, if ever abolished, 
it must, in the present state of public opinion, go down in blood. The 
adherents of slavery drove the friends ot freedum to this final alternative. 
For ourselves, we could not submit to such an alternative, deeming it 
wrong thus to do evil that good may come; but since not one in ten or 
a hundred of our people agrees with us on this point, we must make up 
our minds to sce slavery either abolished or perpetuated by violence. In 
neither case, with our views of the Gospel, can we endorse the use of 
such means ; but if men eil/ resort to the sword for the decision of such 
a controversy, we must, of course, rejuice to sce it, under an overruling 
Providtnee, effecting the entire and perpetual overthrow of an institution 
so accursed of God, and abhorred of man. : ; 


+ 
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FOREIGN MISCONCEPTIONS OF OUR AFFAIRS. 


We have been alternately vexed and amused to note the blunders of 
most féreigners respecting our affairs, and can account for such blunders 
only by supposing that we have hitherto becn deemed little worthy of 
their attention. We see not what other excuse there can be for their 
ignorance. There are certainly open to them ample means of informa- 
tion; and these have been so successfully used by such men aa 
Gasparin and Laboulaye in France, and Bright, Mills, Forster, George 
Thompson, Baptist Noel, and Professors Cairnes and Newman in England, 
as to leave no apology whatever for the wrong or defective views to 
which go many still cling. @ 

We recall attention to a single item of this sort. The foreign enemies 
of our hitherto successful democracy, have eagerly waited to sce ‘‘ the 
bubble burst ” in our dismemberment ; and when Northern sympathizers 
with our rebels, now on one pretense, and now on another, succeeded in 
carrying our last fall elections, in a few of our States, against Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration, the wiscacres of foreign aristocracy shouted over the 
result as insuring sooner or later the triumph of the rebellion. It was 
regarded as a popular verdict against the efforts of our government to put 
it down, and as foreshadowing the speedy dismemberment of our Repub- 
lic, and the admitted failure of our attempt at self-government. 

A few months, however, sufficed to dispel this delusion. Had our 


volunteer soldiers been at home to vote, they would probably have carried. 


the election of every State in favor of the Government; and it now 
appears that three-fourths, if notwine-tenths, of the very men who voted 
in opposition, were then, as they certainly are to-day, in favor of putting 
down the rebellion at all hazards. If such men could have been carried 
at once into power, the strong probability is that they would have insisted 
even more strenuously upon the submission of our rebels to the govern- 
ment. It is a point conceded on all hands, that the Republic must not 
and shall not be dismembered, but that the rebels shall be brought back 
. Into the Union, and required to obey our constitution and laws. 

Such is the spirit that has ruled triumphant in our armies, and admin- 
istered a most effective rebuke to the politicians that sought to conciliate 
rebels still in arms against the government. Some States allowed their 
troops, while in the field, to vote ; and in every case they fully sustained 
the government in its policy of suppressing the rebellion by force. ‘‘ In 
the Iowa regiments, 14,000 voted for the administration, and 4,000 

against ; afd there was about the same proportion in the Wisconsin regi- 
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ments.”” So in the other States, ‘‘ about four-fifths of the army support- 
ed the President.’’ The votes cast by soldiers from four States amounted 
to 54,732, of whom 42,944, or about four-fifths, were in favor of the 
government, and only 11,788 against it. e 

Such facts seem to most foreigners quite inexplicable. They looked 
to see the so-called Peace Party here stop the war, and are puzzled to 
find these very sticklers for peace compelled by the people to insist on 
having our rebels brought into submission to our laws. It is popular 
opinion, calm, veliberate, inflexible, that demands, whoever may hold the 
reins of the government, that rebellion shall be crushed, lawful authority 
maintained, and the Union preserved, ‘‘ one and indivisible, now anl 
forever.” Few, if any, foreigners can adequately conceive thee strength 
of this€cntiment. It is the great sheet-anchor of our Republic, and seems 
likely to outride even worse storms than that which is now sweeping so 
furiously over us. 

We regret still more the misconceptions betrayed by peace-men abroad 
on several other points. They speak, for instance, of our so-called Peace 
Party, as if they were real friends of peace. Hardly anything could be 
farther from the truth. It is only a trick of pro-slavery politicians, 
“‘ stealing the livery of heaven to do the work of hell in.’ The leaders 
of this party have been notorious in all our past history as the chief 
instigators or supporters of war measures tn the interest of slavery. It 
was their influence that drew us into our conflicts with the Indiaus, into 
our war with Mexico, into Border Ruffianism for the extension of slavery 
in Kansas, into all our filibustering expeditions, and frequently to the 
verge of actual collision with England, They have always becn foremost 
m hounding on our people to deeds of blood; and to call such men a 
“Peace Party,’’isa misnomer second only tothatof representing the devil 
as a preacher of loyalty to God! Should such men come into power, 
wo to the cause of Peace | 

Akin to this misconception is the idea that the moral worth of the Free 
States, the sober, most intelligent, most reliable part of the people, are 
becoming weary of the efforts in progress to suppress the rebellion, and 
ready to welcome compromise, foreign intervention, peace on almost any 
terms. The reverse of all this is true. None but the upholders of slavery 
feel thus, not one of all the relicious denominations at the North; and 
it is a strange coincidence that the fricnds of peace and anti-slavery 
abroad, in their efforts to stop our conflict, should all play into the hands 
of our slaveholders, and thus become in effect abettors of a gigantic 
strug:le to cover the best pait of our continent with slavery and war. 


a’ 
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POLICY AND PRINCIPLE. 


Policy and principle, in their largest sense, always harmonize ; and to 
deery policy, is no evidence of the strength of principle. Our Saviour 
. teaches policy when he bids us not cast pearls before swine, lest they 
tum and rend us. But to make principle subservient to policy, is not 
his doctrine ; and had the early Christians so understood him, there 
would have been no martyrs. 

Never has there been so grand an exhibitiou of policy made supreme, 
as in the laws and labors of the Jesuits. There is no disgifise they are 
forbidden to assume, no lie they may not utter, no vath they may not 
take, no sin they may not commit, if, by so doing, they may advance the 
interests of the Church. Yet this society of Jesus has more griev- 
ously damaged Popery than all opponents; and its very name has be- 
come a synonym of whatever is treacherous and detestable. 

The policy of Southern slave-holders stands out as the next most 
stnking instance of unscrupulous assumption and signal defeat. For 
many years, the determination to defend, perpetuate and extend it grew 
stronger; and no measure, however abhorrent to natural justice, or 
international law, was deemed, objectionable. For long years the process 
went on. First, Southern .statesmen ceased to represent slavery as an 
evil and a misfortune. The great minds which laid the foundations of 
our republic, and who thought they provided for the gradual extinction 
of slavery in every State, passed away. Their successors, nursed by 
slayes, and intoxicated with the luxury of irresponsible power, claimed 
perpetuity for the institution, as a system too deeply rooted in the South 
tobe eradicated. Then came up a race of pulpit men, who comforted 
their flocks by finding excuse, if not authority, in the lives of patriarchs, 
and institutions of Moses. Slavery commended itself to policy, and 
' policy found pretext in principle. It was no longer lamented as an evil, 
but applauded asa good. To extend its area, it was insisted, was to 
benefit both Llack and white races. Organized filibustering was initiated 
to rob contiguous states of territory. A truckling politidlfm was made 
President, to buy Cuba. The basest party spirit was resorted to, to 
make Missouri a slave State. Threats of dissolution of the Union 
accompanied every claim for slavery in the territories. Unprecedented 
atrocity and violence were employed to establish slavery in Kansas, 
Finally this arrogance culminated in a desperate effort to authorize 
slaveholding in every State in the Union. Foiled by the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, the leaders of the crusade against liberty recoiled within 
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their own limits, erected a government whose corner-stone is slavery, 
defied the North, announced the resolve to seize Washington and the 
Government, and to accomplish by force what had been sé long concocted 
by policy. 

See, now, how right principle, dormant during the reign of policy, 
but immortal, is recognized and reverenced by millions who could not: 
discern it because of prejudice and education. Slavery now meets the 
condemnation of multitudes who saw it hitherto only as protected by 
law. The very policy so confidently adopted, so vigorously pressed, so 
long successful, so expansive in its ever fresh demands, has at last ex- 
ploded, leaving only shame, poverty, distress, and desolation for its 
advocates, and bringing the dawn of freedom and justice to its victims. 
Laus Deo! 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS ON WAR. 


F It ia clear and indisputable, that the Christians who lived nearest to the 
time of our Saviour, believed with undoubting confidence that he had un- 
equivocally forbidden war, that they openly avowed this belief, and that 
in support of it, they were willing tu sacrifice, and did sacrifice, their for- 
tunes and their lives. ° R 
‘Christians, however, afterwards became sqldiers. And when? When 
their general fidelity to Christianity became relaxed ;—when in other re- 
spects they violated its principles ;—when they had begun ‘* to dissemble,”’ 
and to “falsify their word,’’ and ‘* to cheat /—when ‘ Christian casuiste”’ 
had persuaded them that they might “ sit at meat in the idol’s temple ; >’ — 
when Christians accepted even the priesthoods of idulatry. Ina word, they 
became suldiers, when they had ceased to be Christians. . 

The departure from the original faithfulness was, however, not suddenly 
general. Like every other corruption, war vbtained by degrees. During 
the first two hundred years, not w Christian soldier is upon record. In the 
third century, when Christianity became partially corrupted, Christian 
soldiers were common. The number increased with the increase of the gen- 
eral profligacy, until at last, in the fuurth century, Christians became 
soldiers without hesitation, and perhaps without remorse. Here and 
there, however, an ancient father still lifted up his voice fur peace; but 
these, one after another, dropping from the world, the tenet that war as 
unlawful, cygsed at length to be a tenet of the church. 

Such washe original of the present belief in the lawfulness of war. It 
begun in unfaithfulness, was nurtured by profliyacy, and was confirmed by 
general corruption. We scriously, then, and solemnly invite the conscien- 
tious Christian of the present day to cunsider these things. Ilad the pro- 
feasors of Christianity continued in the purity and faithiulnesss of their 
forefathers, we should now have believed that war was forbidden; and Eu- 
rope, many long centurics ago, would have reposed in peace. 

‘Let it always be borne in mind by those who are advocating war, that 
they are contending for & corruption which their forefathers abborred, and 
that they are making Jesus Christ the sanctioner of crimes, which his purest 
followers offered up their lives because they would not commit.— Dymond. 
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LETTER FROM MR. COAN. 


P : Hilo, Hawaii, Mar. 28th, 1863. 
Rev. G. C. Beckwirn, D. D., Sec of Am. Peace Soc. 


My ever dear Brother,—It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of yours of Nov. 16th, 1862. What you say finds a ready response in my 
heart; and I bless the Lord thut your life and strength are spared, to labor 
in your well chosen sphere of Christian love. Our deepest sympathies are 
with you in this blessed work. Trials press hard upon you, and obstacles 
rise like mural walls, to obstruct your way. Thus it was with the di- 
vine Master. Though ‘* meek and lowly,” though full of pity and tender 
love to man, though in name and nature ‘‘ the Prince of Peace,” though 
his office and his life- work to proclaim “ peace on earth,” and to reconcile 
man to man, though his ductrine and life blended in pure and heavenly 
harmony, and though he offered his life as a guide to all his people in all 
ages, yet he was misunderstood, misrepresented, opposed and scorned in 
person ; and this opposition is perpetuated in his ‘¢ body and members.”’ 

How sad that the church ever lust sight of her glurious Head while “ He 
endured the contradiction of sinners "’ in‘meekness, and while He patiently 
bore their revilings without retaliation or threatening. Slandered, vilified, 
mocked, scourged, bufletted, spit upon, crowned with thorns, crucified, he 
calmly submitted to indignities, and in serene meekness bowed his head to 
the awful storm of wrath and scorn which swept over him. This was heavy 
enly, this was godlike; this was courage, not cowardice ; this was exalted 
honor, not meanness ; this was not defeat, but sublime conquest. 

Am I mistaken in believing that this example of Christ is for imitation ? 
That the spirit of meekness, forbearance and forgiveness, exhibited in him, 
is the true Christian spirit ; that it is eminently practical, and omnipotent- 
ly powerful ; that it is one of the mightiest weapons of our spiritual war- 
fare; that ita supposed defeats are glorious triumphs; that its seeming 
weakness is ‘* everlasting strength ; ’’ and that its supposed partial reverses 
shall end in sure, complete, universal and eternal victory? Is not this a 
ductine of faith and of eternal ¢ruch ? Shall tidal irregularities, the volcano, 
the howling, Cyclene, or the deflecting disturbances among the heavenly 
bodies, suspend or destroy the silent yet mighty forces of nature, by which 
the sea, the land, the atmoaphere, the sular system and the sidereal universe 
are bound, swayed, rolled and held in their mighty orbits from age to age? 

Thus itis with those moral forces which God has ordained to lift and bind | 
and beautify His spiritual creation, to light up‘‘a new heaven,’’ and to 
establish ‘a new earth,” as the abode of righteousness and peace and joy. 
I apprehend that “amidst the smuke of conflict. the din of battle, the strife 
@ tongues, the rage of human passiors, the fierce struggles of pride, sclfish- 
hess, haughtiness, oppression, vivlence, hatred, malice and revenge, the si- 
lent power of truth, and the noiseless gravitation of love, wilh move among 
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the nations, and, like the Spirit of the Lord upon the dark watets of chaos, 
evolve order and harmony and beauty from these wild ae ofhuman de- 
pravity. May Christians know their calling, feel their responsibility, gira 
on their spiritual armor, and go forward in their warfare, ‘looking unto 
Jesus.”’ 

_ While Christians generally acknowledge the sin of personal combat or 
private revenge, is it not strange that, when united by hundreds and thou- 
sands, all sense of personal accountabjlity seems to be extinguished, and 
that which would becrime in detaz/, is virtue in the concrete? Ido not, as 
you are aware, deny the law of self-protection in its Christian sense, nor the 
divine origin and imperative necessity of human government, or the abso- 
lute duty of the parent, the magistrate and the ruler to protect, in all law- 


ful ways, the innocent, and to ‘‘execute wrath upon evildoers.” Mobs, 


riuts, rebellions, wars, all spring from the wicked passions of men; and the 
world is not yet to sce the end of these evils. Mankind make but too slow 
progress in the road to happiness. ‘‘ The way of peace, they know not.”’ 
It is, therefure, of immeasureable importance, that Christians teach by 
precept and example, the true doctrines of Christ on the subject. If they 
are truly the light and the salt of ths earth, their influence should be felt. 
What we need is prevention. When war with its bloody horrors is upon 
us, we must get out of it the best way we can; bnt it is ardently tobe de- 
sired that Chr:stlans ehould henceforth, under God, make ware, in Chris- 
tendom, impossible. There is a latent power in the church, when set free 
from doubt, and earth-born passions, to do this. If all our theories and all 
our forms of godliness were vitalized by true epiritual unction, and directed 
by the ‘ wisdom which is from above,’’ Christian nations would never again 
be swe;.t with the fiery besom of war. The smoke of infernai sulphur, and 
the dust of the battle-field, would no more darken the heavens. The earth 
would no more tremble under the tread of the war-horge, the blast of’ the 
trumpet, and the thunder of artillery ; and the half veiled sun wculd no 


longer look balefully down upon fields strewed with carnage, and earth afd. 


waters soaked and reddened with blood. 
But the friends of peace must bide their time, and be patient. No ¢lasg 


of men can sv ill affurd to be otherwise as we. To use other weapons in. 


this warfare than truth, meekness, patience and love, would bé inconsistent 
and fatal. We not only hope and pray, but we also know that the cause of 
peace will prevail. Our little planet may again and again reel under the 
tempest of war; baleful fires may burn, and bluod may fluw in torients; 
but this shall not be always. Out qf all these dark clouds and sanguinary 
storms, the *‘ Sun of Righteousness ’’ will in due time break forth in glo- 
ry, and flood the world with his beams; and the blessed Prince of Peace will 
unfurl his banner of love, and wave it round the earth. a 
We watch with sad and solemn interest the progress of the war in our 
own beloved Father-land. May that bleeding nation come forth of this awful 


furnace, purified seven times. The fiery trial will not then have been in vain, 
6 
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I apprehend that the confiict will not cease, until the rulers and the peo- 
ple are made to feel and confess that ‘‘ there is a God in heaven”? who rules 
among the nations, and who dveth His pleasure in all the earth. 

With unswerving sympathy in the cause of peace. I remain, your friend 
and brother in Christ, T. Coan. 


THE TWO SWORDS. 


“ Let him that hath nosword sell his garment, and buy one.’? For what 
purpose, it is asked, were they to buy swords, if swords mizht not be used ? 
J duubt whether with some of those who advanced this objection, it is not 
ao objection of words rather than of opiuion. I doubt whether they them- 
selves think there is any weight in it. ‘lo those, however, who may be in- 
fluenced by it. I would observe, that as it appears to me, a sufficient answer 
to the ubjeetion may be found in the immediate context : —* Lord, behold 
here are two swords,” said they ; and he immediately answered, * It is 
enough.’? How conld two be enough when eleven were to be supplied with 
then? That swords, in the sense and for the purpose of military weapons, 
were ever intended in this passage, there appears much reason fur doubting. 
This reason will be discovered by examining and connecting such expressions 
as these: ** The Son of man i6 nut come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,” said our Lord. Yet on another occasion he says, “ I came not to 
send peace on earth, but a sword.”’ How are we to explain the meaning of 
the latter declaration? Obviously by understanding ‘* sword’’ to mean 
something far otyer than steel. For myself, I see little reason for supposing 
that physical weapons were intended in the Instruction of Christ. 1 believe 
they were not intended, partly becanee no one can imagine his apostles were 
inthe habit of using such arme, partly because they declared that the 
Weapons of their warfare were not earnal, and partly becunse the word 
“sword” is often used to imply ‘* dissension,”’ or the religivuus warfare of 
the Christian. Such a use of language is found in the last quotation; and 
it is fuund also in such expressions as these: ‘ shir/d of faith ’*—** helmet 
of salvation ’’— sword of the Spirit’’—* I have fought the good fight of 
faith.” 

But it will be said that the apostles did provide themselves with swords, 
for that on the same evening they asked, * shall we smite with the sword ? ”? 
This is true; and I think it may probably be true also, that sume of them 

rovided themselves with swords in conseyuence of the injunction of their 
‘Master, But what then? The reader of the New Testament will find thas 
hitherto the destined teachers of Christianity were evidently imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the nature of their Master's religion— their conceptions of it 
Were yet ross and Jewish. ‘The very question that is brougat against us, 
and the succeeding conduct of Peter, evince how little they knew that His 
kingdom is not of this world, and that his servants might not fight. Even 
alter the resurrection, they seemed to be still expecting that his purpose 
Was to establish a tea poral government, by the inquiry—‘** Lord wilt thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom unto Israel??? Why do we avail 
ourrelves of the couduct of the apostles, before they themselves knew the 
duties of Christianity? Why, if this example of Peter be authority to us, 

0 we not approve the subseyuent example of the same apostle in denying his 
Master? Why, indeed, do we argue the cunduct of Peter at all, when that 
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conduct was immediately condemned by Christ? And, had it not been 
condemned, how happens it that if he allowed his followers the use of arms, 
he healed the only wound which we find they ever inflicted with them ? 

It appears to me, that the ap stles acted on this occasion upon the prin- 
ciples on which they bad wished to act on another, when they asked, * Shall 
we cominind fire to come down from heaven to consume them?’’ And that 
their Master’s principles of action were also the same in bouth—“ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of; fur the Sun of man is nut come to de- 
story men’s lives, but to save them.’”? Tvs is the language of Christianity ; 
and I wouid seriously invite him who now justifies ‘‘ destroying men’s lives,”’ 
tu consider what manner of spirit he is of. 

Ithink, then, that no argument arising from instruction to buy swords 
cap be maintained. This, at least, we know, that when the apostles were 
completcly commissioned, they neither used nor possesed them. An extra- 
ordinary imagination he must have, who conccives of an apostle, preaching 
peace and reconciliation, crying “ furgive injuries,’ ** love + hans enemies,’ 
‘“ render not evil fur evil;’’ and at the conclusion of the discuurse, if he 
chanced to meet with violence or insult, promptly drawing his eword, and 
maiming or murdering the offender. We insist upun this consideration. 
If swords were to be worn, swords. were to be used ; and there is no rational 
way in which they could have been used, but some such‘as that which we 
have been supposing. If, therefore, the words, “ Let him that hath no sword 
sell his garinent, and buy one,’’? do not mean to authorize such a use of the 
sword, they do not can to authorize its use at all; and those who adduce 
tie passage, must allow its application in such a sense, or they must exclude 
it from any applicatiun to their purpuse.—Dymond. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


This Society held its 44th anniversary, 19th May, with much deeyer inter- 
est than usual. Henry Pease, M. P., presided, and introduced the pro- 
ceedings with a brief and very sensible speech. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED FRiENDS:—The Report paysa tribut2 to the mem- 
ory of six distinguished friends uf the cause that have died during the past 
year, but dwells especially on that of Rev. John Burnett, Congregational 
Pastor in London, as * one of the most able, staunch, disinterested advocates, 
He poxseseed that rarest of all qualities in a public man, and rarer, perhaps, 
ee ministers of religion than any other class, the courage to avuw and 
defend unpopular opinion. When any cauee came to eolicit his support, he 
never ask:.d the question, ‘ [lave any of the rulers, any of the leaders of m 
sect or party, believed on it?’ But is it true, right, just, in harmony with 
the will of Gud, and conducive to the well-being of man? If he were antig. 
fied on these pvints, forthwith all the furces of his masculine understanding, 
of his resolute will, of his ready speech, of hie genial and exuberant humor, 
were placed at its disposal, without reservation, or wavering, or caprice, 
Through all the varied fortunes of this Society, in evil report and in good 
report, he has never shrurk from its side, never shirked its advocacy, was 
never ashamed of the Gospel of Peace. Remembering how often he has 
stood foremost on this plattorm, in how many places, at home and ebroad, 
he has boldly championed our principles, bow frequent, how ready, how 
valuable have been the services he hag rendered to the Society, the Commit- 
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e 
tee could not allow this, its first anniversary after his death, to pase, without 
turning aside fur a moment, to hang thcir garland on. the tomb of one of the 
truest und bravest men that has ever been associated with their cause, one 


who did indeed prove himself at all times ‘ valiant for the truth upon the 
earth.’ 39 


GexeraL Oprrations. — It had been in contemplation to hold a meeting | 
in connexion with the International Exhibition, similar to that which took 
place in 1851; but it was found to be impracticable. Still the Committee 
did not fail to avail themselves in other ways of the opyo-tunity afforded 
them for the diffusion of the principles of peace. By the kindness of Dr. 
Hodgkin, a ccnference of the friends of peace was held at his house in the 
month of June, at which a considerable number of foreign gentlemen assisted, 
when many valuable suggestions were made as to the way in which the 
cause could be best promoted at home and abroad. An address was also 

repared tu tbe Exbibition jurors, and a large number of tracts were circu- 
ted among the foreign visitors. Gratifying testimony had already been 
received that the seed thus sown had germinated. 

The Committee had, also, raised the voice of protest against the policy of 
the British Government in reference to China, which they believed would, 
if persisted in, lead to most disastrous results. Endeuvors had also been 
made ty call attention to our constantly increasing military expenditure, 
which of late years has been not only enormous of itself, but has tended to 
beget a reckless spirit of expenditure which has affected every other depart- 
went of the public service. How reckless this has been may be interred 
from the fact that, in comparing 1852 with 1862, both years of peace, we 
shall find there has been an addition to the material burdens, under what 
miy be called the Parliamentary expenditure, of more than 22,000,000/ a 
year; and this was utterly disprupurtionate to the increase of the national 
wealth, the latter being at the rate of 16 I-2 per cent., and the former 58 
percent. The cost of our military establishments alone had increased four- 
teen millions sterling in ten years,’’ $70,000,000, or $7 ,000,0U0 a year. 


The report enumerates, among the Society’s operations, fhe occasional or 
constant cervices of five lecturing agents, by whom about 365 lectures have 
been delivered ; the publication of the Herald of Peace, and its gratuitous 
distribution, monthly, to 500 clergymen of the Church of England, and to 
an equal number of municipal authorities, and other influential gentlemen ; 
a wide distribution of tracts in English and in some of the continental 
languages ; and the getting up of petitions to Parliament in favor ofa large 
reduction of Standing Armaments. The Report touched upon some of the 
leading topics of the year connected with the question of Peace, such as our 
relatiuns with France, the armed insurrection in Poland, the augmentation 
of national expenditure for war purposes, and the American war. 


What is said of our Rebellion, under the name of ‘* War in America,’’ we 
copy nearly entire :— ‘> The state of affairs in America has been constantly 
prerent to the minds of the Cummittee ‘during the whole year. A more 
impressive illustration of the fully and ruinous consequences of war has not: 
been seen in the history of the world, than is presented by this appalling 
conflict. It is estimated that in the two years that have elapsed since it 
began, nearly three quarters of a million of men have perished miserably by 
sword and pestilence. That 700 millions of money or money's worth have 
been spent or destroyed in the strife. How much of misery all this repre- 
sents, how much wunton waste of the bounty of nature and Providence, 
how much havoc on the means of life, how much physical suffering of every 
kind, how mnuch moral agony to millions of loving hearts, who can compute 
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or conceive ® And yet these, fearful as they are, must, in the judgment of 
Christian men, be.regarded as the least of the evils that attend upon the 
struggle. Like every other war, especially civil war, it hardens men’s 
hearts, sears their consciences, envenoms their blood, quenches for a time 
the light of Chris‘’s gospel through the land, rolls back the cause of Chris- 
tian civilization towards a gulf of barbarism and blood, and postpones 
indefinitely the coming of the kingdom of Gud among men. ‘The chiet evil 
of war,’ suys Dr, Channing, ‘is moral evil. It is the concentratiun of all 
human crimes. Here is ita distinguishing, accursed brand. Under its 
standard gather viulence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity and lust. 
It it only slew man, it would do little. [t turns man into a beast of prey.’ 
These features of war, as thus described by the most eloquent of American 
writers, are nuw being ore in all their deformity in the land he loved 
80 well. It is impoesible, indeed, to depict the disastrous results it is pro- 
ducing in more turcible terms than is employed by a writer in the New York 
Independent, many months ago, with only this difference, that what he put 
in a hypothetical form is becoming rapidly realized in fact : 

‘But what if in the prosecution of this war, its influences upon society 
should prove disastrous to the very cause it was expected to promute? What 
if the public conscience becomes seared — the public morals debauched — 
honesty, temperance and purity overwhelmed and lust in the wild impulses 
of military lite, and the morvl confusion of the hour? What if daring 
generalship, suldierly conduct,and mere military success come to be regard- 
ed in the popular esteem as the chief excellences of character, covering, 88 
with a mantle, a multitude of sins familiar to the camp? What if our 
young men, hitherto upright, temperate and undebauched, lose their sim- 
plicity and integrity by their connection with the army? Whut if the vices 
of the camp, spreading through society when the army shall be disbanded, 
contaminate all classes of the people, and scatter everywhere the elements 
of moral destruction? What a feartul offset of evil would thus stand over 
Spuiey any goud which might accrue from the sacrifices of this fearful 
strife ! 

The Committee have watched all this with inexpressible sorrow, and were 
Poy conscious there was little they could du with any hope of success. 

t is not when a people are in the whirlwind of passion, that the etill, smail 
voice of reason and religion can be heard. But little as they could dy, they 
felt it their duty not to leave that little undune. In the hupe that oem 
the religious portion of the community in America, at least, there were stil 
some who hai not bowed the knee to the Moloch of war, they ventured, ip 
the autumn of the year, to address a respectful and affectionate remonstrance 
to this class. 

Though considerable publicity was given to the document in the American 
journals, the Committee regret to say, that it awuke very little favorable 
response. Following up the idca of a friendly mediation, which this 
address survests, they were anxious to move their friends in this country to 
solicit from vur uwn Government an offer of their services a8 mediators; but 
knowing bow sensitive was the temper of our American kindred at the mo- 
ment, and fearful lest any advance on the part of England, by whatever 
kindly motives prompted, might be misunderstood, they thought it best 
before taking any action, to consult sume triends in the States, in whee 
sound judgment and good feeling they had entire contidence, as to how fat 
such an ofler would be acceptable, or likely to subserve the cause of peace 
The answere they received entirely contirmed their apprehensions ; fur they 
were assured that any such nvvement, 80 far from being taken in guud part, 
would be resented as an injury and insalt, @ sentiment which bas been since 
embodied in a formal reselutiva of Congress, 
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Lhere was another question in connection with this most painful subject, 
with which the Committce had to deal during the year. There were some 
excellent persons in this country, who thought they were called es oe 
warmly to espouse the cause of the North, as being the cause of freedom 
against slavery. Many of the friends of this Society have been earnestly 
gulicited to take part in the movement to which this sentiment has given 
rise ; and the Committee itself has been somewhat reproached both in this 
country and in America, for not having lent to it countenance and co-opera- 
tion. They are anxious, therefore, clearly to explain their views on this 
subject. ‘They hope it is not necessary for them to say that they abhor and 
execrate slavery with their whole hearts, as a system which degrades man 
and dishonors God, and iinet affronts the liole spirit of the Gospel. No 
languaze can be too strong which denounces the monstrous avowal that an 
attempt is to be made to build a free commonwea th based upon slavery as 
its chief corner-stone ; an avowal which they cannot but regard as a blas- 
pherous defiance of the laws of Heaven, and an indecent outrage to the 
conscience of the whole civilized world. 

But, while thus joining in the condemnation of slavery as an enormous 
iniquity, they hold that the way to put down one iniquity, is not by the 
commission of another. ‘They believe that war comes from the evil one as 
much ns slavery ; and how can Satan cast out Satan ? 

It must never be forgotten that the peace principle has, as every other 
principle must have, to be of any practical account in the world, a positive 
as Well asa negative side. It is nota mere protest against war. It pro- 
fesses to teach that there are other means besides those of violence and 
blood, means much nobler as well as more efficacious, four conquering evil 
and establishing truth and righteousness on the earth. Those who hold it, 
believe that in Christianity there is the revelation, not only of a new doc- 
trine, but of a new power —a power, as one of our pocts says, 


** Mizhtier far. 
Than strencth of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Or magic potent over sun and star ;’’ 


the power by which the poor fishermen of Galilee and their followers, 
Without sword or spear or shield, overran and conquered the Roman world 
to Christ: the power by which Christianity, even in a most imperfect and 
corrupt furm, has chased away from Europe all forms of heathen idolatry, 
the brutal gladiatorial sports of the amphitheatre, trial by battle, private 
war, slavery, duelling, and other flagrant evils ; the power by which it is now, 
a8 we believe, Saas winning its way to universal dominion ; the power 
of truth, the power of love, the power of moral and epiritual influence, the 
power of God over the spirit of nan. Those, therefore, who say there is no 
other way of ridding the world of the great wickedness of slavery except by 
war, and on that ground claim our sympathy and support for those who are 
fighting fur its destruction, do not appear to see that they claim from us 
What would be virtually @ renunciatiun of one of the fundamental principles 
on which the Society is based. To say that any moral wrong can be cured 
only, or cured best, by fire and sword, is, in their judgment, to utter a 
doctrine dishonorable to the Guspel, and paralyzing to the best hopes of hu- 
manity. ‘Those who say so, cannot surely perceive the full significance and 
siuister consequence of their own avowal. It is to despair of truth. It-is 
to acknowledge the impotence of moral force in its conflict with evil. It ia 
to transfer our allegiance from Messiah to Moloch. It is to leave the side 
of the Prince of Peace, and to proclaim aloud that we have no longer any 
faith in the efficacy of .the weapons ‘* mighty through God’’ which He has 
20 
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placed in our hands ; that we must, therefore, turn to the blood-stained god 
of war, bow before its altars, and say unto it, ** Deliver us, for in thee do we 
put our trust.”’ 

In the judgment of the Committee, the question is not, ae is often alleged, 
between the prosecution of the war and the perpetuation of slavery. Slavery 
cannot, must not, shall not be perpetuated. Its doom has been irrevocably 
proaounced alike by the voice of God, and by the conscience of man. But 
the question is between abolishing slavery by moral and Christian means, 
and doing it by immoral and unchristian means. This, be it remembered, 
is not a theoretical question in this country. Are we not the associates or 
the descendants of Clarkson and Wilberforce, and Buxton and Sturge, and 
that noble band of men who for sixty years battled bravely in England with 
this great abomination ? 

But how did they battle? Not with the weapons that are carnal, but by 
the use of moral and pacific means. Nothing was more remarkable than - 
the intense anxiety of these men that the cause of freedom while in their 
hands should not be stained with human blood. And in answer to their 
earnest prayer, God granted them the desire of their beart. When the 
work was consummated, when on the lst of August, 1838, the shout of 
800,000 liberated slaves floated in triumph over the waves of the Caribbean 
Sea, and the tidings reached England of the manner in which that day had 
been celebrated, what was it that filled with ineffable satisfaction the bueome 
of the men who had so long toiled in the conflict, but the knowledge that 
the great deliverance had been accomplished without one act of vivlence 
having been committed, without one drop of blood having been shed to mar 
the perfect joy of victory ? 

Influenced by sentiments like these, the Committee, while they have not 
the smallest pretension, as they have no right, to restrict perfect liberty of 
thought and action on the part of any member of this Suciety, have deemed 
it right, after widely consulting their friends in various parts of the country, 
to issue an Address to their supporters, respectfully advising them to beware 
of doing anything that may have a tendency to exasperate and prolong one 
of the most unnatural and appalling conflicts in the history of the world. 

One of the most painful consequences flowing out of this unhappy war, is 
the constant danger to which it gives rise, of a hostile collision between this 
country and America. ‘lhe difficulties and derangements in the relations of 
the two countries which must inevitably attend upon such a war, are suff- 
ciently numerous and formidable in themselves. But there are people on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who, whether in the mere reckless indulgence of 
their evil tempers, or whether prompted by that spurious patriotism which 
mistakes hatred of other nations for love of their own, seem determined b 
word and act, to exasperate these difficulties into open quarrel. It is difficult 
to speak with moderation of such persons. But what shall we say of men, 
who, from no higher motive than a base, sordid, personal greed of gain, do 
not shriuk from the hazard of involving these two great kindred nations io 
a war, which, if it broke out, would be one of the most gigantic and 
destructive in the annals of mankind, by pursuing a course which is not 
only in utter violation of every principle of morality, but is in open and 
flagrant defiance of the laws of their own country? Who does not feel that 
money which such men gain by trafficking in the crimes and miseries of 
their fellow-men, is nothing else than blood-money, and that-no blessing can 
attend upon it to them or their children? But while these sinister influences 
are at work to endanger the peace of the two nations, the Committee rejoice 
to believe that there are myriads of Christian hearts in this country who 
look to the possibility of a war between England and America with no other 
feelings than those of abhorrence and dismay. Let these followers of the 
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Prince of Peace rise in the grandeur of their moral dignity, and stepping 
into the front of public opinion, as worthier to represent Christian England 
than the worshippers of Mammon and Moloch, say to our transatlantic 
brethren, in an accent of loyalty and love, which shall penetrate their 
hearts : —* In the name of our common Saviour and Master, let there be 
no strife between us, fur we are brethren.’ ”’ | 


Resotvtions.—1. That, viewing the fresh illustrations, afforded by the 
conflicts that during the past ten has have been raging in Europe and 
America, of the manifold and incalculable evils of war, this meeting is of opin- 
ion that the members of the Peace Society, far from growing weary in their 
work, should be etimulated to greater effurts than ever to diffuse among 
men those Christian principles of peace that can alone bring to an end 
this evil custum, which i8 ag great an outrage upon reason and justice, as it 
is dishonoring to the Gospel, and detrimental to the interests of mankind. 

2. [hat in the judgment of this meeting, the principle of gon-interven- 
tion on the part of one nation in the internal affairs of another, is sound and 
salutary, and will ultimately prove most conducive to the interests of jus- 
tice, freedom, and humanity ; while the contrary doctrine, which claims 
the right for every country, on its own arbitrary judgment of time and oc- 
' casion, to interfere by force of arms in the affairs of its neighbors, must of 

necessity lead to endless anarchy and blood, and to a still further extension 
of that ruinous rivalry in armaments which is already weighing 80 heavily 
upon the life of nations. 


SpeecnEs.—Rev. W. A. Essery.—Every Christian church ought to be part 
and parcel of the Peace Suciety. But I cannot furget that it took Christian 
churches many years to learn that slavery is anti-Christian and wrong. 
As yet Christians have not learned the great lessun that war is, also, an 
anti-Christian thing. I was pained, only a few days ago, to hear a distin- 
guished minister of the Guspel, when addressing an assembly of divines, 
and speaking to them about the calamities which had befallen America, 
say, ‘*War may be wrong; we know slavery is. We may have doubts 
about the former.’? What a confusion, either of timidity or of ignorance ! 
What should we say of a Christian minister who could not understand the 
el words of an English Bible—not able to understand the words of the 

aster to his disciples, “Resist not evil. Love your enemies. Do good to 
them that hate you. Pray for them who persecute you, and despitefully 


use you, that we may be the children of your Father who is in heaven.’’ 


If slavery be wrong, most anti-Christian, war must be equally, if not more 
60. If it bea crime to think that 4,000,000 negroes are kept in perpetual 
slavery to grow cotton and sugar, what shall we gay to the 4,000,000 war 
men of Europe in bondage, not to grow cotton and sugar, but to be the 
murderers of each other? 

When we speak of the King of Christianity, by what name is He 
distinguished froin all other kings and potentates? Is it not by the 
name of ‘*Prince of Peace’? When the angels descended, filling the air 
With their joyful anthems, on the morning of His birth, what was their 
bong? *‘*Peace on earth, good will towards men.’? When He opened 
his mouth to teach the people, what did He say? ‘ Blessed are the 
Peace Bn ere Did He speak of enemies? ‘‘Hate not your enemies, but 
ove them.’’? Did He speak of injuries? ‘If ye do not forgive men their 
treapauses, neither will your Heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses.’’ 
When at last He fell into the hands of his enemies, and they crucified Him, 
what did Hedo? Did He call the twelve legious of invisible angels to crowd 
around Him? Did He say to them, ‘*Draw your swords, and defend me in 
the dire hour of my peril?’? What did the Master say? ‘‘Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do.’’ His sublime purpose in coming into 
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the world was to bring man near to Himself, and to restore peace between 
man and God, and between man and his conscience. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity iseverywhere a spirit of peace and righteousness, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. ' 7 

We are told that the peace aban les are altogether a theory, though a 
beautiful theory ; and surely that is better than nothing in the present iron 
age of utilitarianism. Astronomy was only a theory when the discoveries of 
Copernicus andét Newton were first made. Constitutional liberty was only 
a theory when our brave forefathers refused to bend the knee to the 
tyrant Stuart upon the throne. Religious freedom was only a theory 
when John Bunyan was shut up in a dungeon to write his ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;’’ and when the Pilgrim Fathers launched the Mayflower, and went 
forth in her to find an‘ asylum for liberty on the other side the broad At- 
lantic. Bible and missionary societies were only theories once; but they 
are theories now realised. Let it not be said that the Peace movement is 
only a theory ; but even if it were, it will yet be realised, when the na- 
tions shall all walk together in the bonds of universal brotherhood. 

Evisu Burritt.—l have been requested to make a few general remarks 
on this occasion ; but, looking in every direction, across both hemispheres, 
and on all the aspects of the present crisis, it is difficult to find words that | 
shall be appropriate for this anniversary hour. Truly, the times have 
changed, and many have changed with them. Hardly ten years have 
elapsed since the last of our great Peace Congresses; and yet the decade 
just coming to a close, has never had a parallel in history for the quick suc- 
cession of distinct and wide-raging wars. During this brief space in the 
life of nations, the great Abaddon of our race has swept with his burning 
wing all the continents of the earth. Within this short period it has belt- 
ed the globe with a wide tract of fireand blood. The conflict in the Crimea 
seemed to unlock all the pent-up furiés upon which the great destroyer 
rides forth to the desolations it works amongst men. From the Crimea 
they flew eastward and westward. ‘heir serpent tongues hissed for the 
nations, and the nations rushed into the battle-field with all the new and 
terrible death-reapers that human science could invent. One by one every 
first class nation and every considerable people of the earth has passed un- 
der the chariot-wheels of this heathen Juggernaut within the last ten years. 
England, France, Spain, Ituly, Austria, Kussia, Turkey, India, and China 
have bloodied their hands in this work of humanslaughter. Then the fiery 
tide rolled back from the eastern shore of China, and broke upon America 
with all the accumulated impetus of its ground swell. There, the area of 
that great Republic, which had boasted that civil war had never reddened 
@ square inch of its soil with blood, is now the scene of the most sanguin- 
ary conflict that ever sundered and desolated a people of the same country, 
race and tongue. All the mutinies, rebellions and revolutions of past ages 
put in one struggle, would hardly equal the dimensions of the tremendous 
conflict ; and still the end ig not yet. What and when that end shall be ia 
hidden in unrevealed dispensations of the future. Truly the outlook is not 
animating to the friends of peace; but let us remember that the greatest 
days of human history are those in which the few walk by faith. This is 
the Brn trial day; it is to test oyr faith in the principles we have es- 

used. 

Po What has been the lesson of these ten years? What is it but this, that 
all our strength is a great and everlasting principle—a principle as immor- 
tal and immutable as the attributes and doctrines of the Saviour of man- 
kind—a principle which He gave to his followers to enter into the very life- 
work and structure of their faith, to be a living power in their belief and 
practice, which should win and crown one of the greatest triumphs of his 
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kingdom on earth? The experience of the last ten yeara has taught us how: 
little we may trust to men who based their adhesion to our cause on the 
shifting quicksands of expediency and policy. When the adverse wind and 
tide of public sentiment come, they are washed into the current of popular 
emotion, We must dig down tua deeper, stronger foundation than this if 
we ever expect to see that great ae won which is to bless the world 
with permanent and universal peace. e must get a etronger hold upon 
thg consciences of Christian men, so that they shall feel war is a heathen 
usage, that it is put under the everlasting ban of a Christian’s faith, that it 
is put in the same moral category as idolatry. Can we bring Christian 
men to this full conviction, so that they would no sooner countenance war 
than they would assist at the immolation of a human being to the idol of 
some Pavan cannibal? Through many years of labor we have worked to this 
end on both sides of the Atlantic ; and we can almost say with the prophet, 
‘Who hath believed our report?’? The work is slow because the work is 
large. It is direct against the antagonistic influences of forty centuries, 
against the educatioh and habits of the public mind through all the fore- 
gone ages. 

But other works are slow; and those who bear their heat and burden, 
have equal cause with ourselves for discouragement. Let us remember that 
intemperance and slavery are as old as war, and that awakening of the 
Christian conscience to their evils in both hemispheres has been exceedingly 
slow. The transformation of the views and opinions of the Christian 
Church, in reference to these moral evils, is wrought out by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, line upon line, Basin upon precept, here a little and 
there a little. Courage, then, and faith! It is not a time to measure the 
permanent and even-tide mark of the sea when some unprecedented tem- 
pest is dashing its waters far inland upon the wheatfields never befure 
moistened by the brine of the ocean; it is not a time to measure the actual 

rogress of our cause at this moment of temporary reaction. It would be 

nguage of unmanly despair to say that the fields we have cultured and 
sown in faith and hope shall never be green again, nor ever bear a harvest, 
because some sudden tempest of human passion has blown over them the 
bitter spray of the dark.ages. Inthe closing chapter of Divine revelation 
it was given to the Saint of Patmos to see that Satan was to be unbound 
for a certain season among men, and to have the full swing and sway of his 
malignant will ; but that period of mischief was to be his last onearth. So 
war has been loosed, with all its sharp-teethed bloodhounds, to pray for a 
certain period upon all that ie precivus in the moral world. Its bloody un- 
broken reign lacks but one year of a full decade; and let us take hold 
of the hope that this remaining year shall be its last in the Christian world, 
that the last of the intervening months shall have closed its record, this 
great red dragon shall be bound to go no more abroad for ever. Courage 
and faith! We may be but twelve months distant from a future, rich with 
the best blessings of our brave hopes in these days of darkness. When 
the great Governments of the world shall make up the balance-sheet 
of these bloody wars, depend upon it, they will find an immense disparity 
between the debt and credit sides of the account; that the beggarly gain 
against the tremendous loss will impress them with such « cunviction as 
they never had before of the utter unrenlity of any seeming good obtained 
by the sword. Then we may reasonably expect a reaction in the pe 
mind favorable to our cause. Let us all be up and waiting to make the 
most of these new lessuns which the last ten years of war must impress ols 
on the people of Christendom. What a new volume full of pungent teach- 
ing these years will fill! What an avy of texte, facts, and vivid illustra- 
tions, all alive with fresh experience, will be at hand to point out arguments 
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and give new effect to our appeals! What new and startling examples 
shall we be able to cite of the utter futility and folly of resorting to the 
sword, either for empire or for independence, for secession or for union, for 
revolution or reaction, for national honor or civil rights! 

The fathers of our cause have fallen asleep; those who stood next to 
them in age and labor, are fast verging into the sere and yellow leuf of life, 
and one by one will ere long be nailed tu relinquish the field to younger 
men. And who are they that shall take this holy cause into their heart of 
hearts, and give to it the quenchless fervor of their faith, hope, prayer and 
labor? As we who have tviled long in this field, look around upon this 
congregation, we would fain believe that such and such a young man feels 
in his soul the pulse of a new interest in this enterprise of Christian phi- 
lanthropy ; that he is listening now to the still cmuallt voice of a divine sug- 
gestion to give himself to this work ; to come up and fill one of the vacant 
places that death or age has made in our ranks; to bring to the help of our 
waning energies the warming animation of that yousg-man Power with 
which every great, arduous undertaking must be fed, to keep the ainews of 
exertion in working order. It will be worth the care and labor of a dozen 
anniversary meetings like the present, if a few of these young men shall 
make this evening the date of their consecration to this great and Christian 
cause. You will never see a time more favorable for enlistment under our 
banner than at the present movement. To enlist now, a young man must 
be moved by the heroism of 8 great faith; he must plant his foot upon a 
great principle, a8 upon a rock in the midst of the whirling eddies of a cross 
sea; he must lean upon that everlasting strength which comes from above, 
and feel it moving everywhere, and giving effect and success to every etfort. 
Shall not some of the vacancies in our thinned ranks be filled to-night by 
some young voluntecrs from this assemblage? Come! the great future i8 
your inheritance, Should you live to our age, your meridian years will 
pass under the sun of that future. You will reap, in those years of harvest, 
what men like us have sown in tears and trial. Come, then, lend a hand 
now to this fallow work; walk with us across these rough furrowa; take 


your turn at the plough—take your place at the sowing—for the harvest is 
all to be yours. 


NOTICE OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The anniversarics of this oldest and most efficient Peace Society in the 
world, we always record with great pleasure ; and while our own pathway 
is still obstructed with the most gigantic and atrocious rebellion that history 
has ever chronicled, wo rejoice in the steadily increasing energy, enter 
prise and success of our English co-workers. From the British Standard, 
London, we briefly quote the impression left upon the immediate observers: 

** At all times such gatherings possess a high degree of interest to the 
friends of humanity, but more expecially at the present moment. The meet- 
ing, a8 usual, was large and highly intelligent. The oration of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Richard, by way of report, was, a8 aforetime, replete with fact, 
sentiment, reasun and power. The brief speech of the hun. chairman was 
highly discreet, pertinent, and practical, and the addresses which followed 
' very ably sustained the report. Altogether, the meeting was highly im- 
pressive, and eminently fitted to subserve the objects of the society. 

There is always something about these Peace meetings which seems to 
make the heart better. It is next to impossible for a thoughtful man, with 
a moderate share of humanity in his bosum, after remaining three hours i 
such an atmosphere, to go away without a conscious increase of love and 
pity for the human race, and an increased sense of the madness and the 
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wickedness of aggressive war, The peace principle apart, the philanthropy . 
of the Society invests it with a beauty and a glory which move and delight 
the soul of the Christian. There is no society of the season that comes so 
directly and powerfully home to the feelings. It is impossible not to love 
and admire the eociety as an institution full of ‘peace on earth, and good 
will towards man.”’ Just in proportion as true Christianity spreads wil 
war be hated, denounced and opposed. When once Christians shall have 
become a powerful minority—say onc-third—among the nations, they will 
ket dell put a drag on the wheels of the war chariot ; but when they 
shall have become a majority, even a bare majority, they will dictate 
the policy of kings. There will be an end of strife; “the Prince of Peace 
will break the battle-bow, He will cut the spear asunder, He will burn the 
chariot in the fire, and make warg to cease to the ends of theearth.”’ These 
are the true sayings of God, which will be fulfilled in their seasun, and none 
shall hinder it.’ ° 


We greatly rejoice in such proofs that tuis noble Society is pursuing 
its work in the main with so much success; but we eannot refrain from ex- 
preasing our regret, that its views and course should have disqualified it for 
any favorable action respecting the affairs of our own country. Its leaders 
seem surprised at this ; but to every loyal Ameiican the reason is perfectly 
obvious. Nearly every thing they have thus far done or said about our present 
troubles, has been, we will not say by design, but certainly in effect, hostile 
tous. In spite of all our remonstrances fur more than two years, they have 
persisted from first to last in taking sides practically with our rebels against 
our government, Their addresses, arguments and appeals have all ended in 
urging us to acquiesce in the dismemberment of our Republic, and the estab- 
lishment of a slave-holding despotism sure to cover for long ages this coun- 
try, if not most of the continent, with well nigh incessant war in the interest 
ofslavery. They did not mean to be, but nevertheless are, aiders and abettors 
of a rebellion whose grand aim undeniably is to uphold and perpetuate the 
rule of slaveocrats. There is hardly an intelligent loyalist among us that 
does not take this view of the case: and here is the real clue to the difficul- 
ty experienced by the English Peace Suciety in reaching our people with 
their appeals. We doubt whether their last address to America was pub- 
lished with favor by asingle thoroughly loyal periodical in all the land. 
It was viewed as a plea in favor of letting our rebcls have their own way, 
and as a censure upon our government for refusing their demands. We are 
not aware that the peace men of England have ever diseuaded the slave-hold- 
ers from their attempt to dismember our Republic by the sword ; and we 
are pained to ohserve how careful they have been to throw the blame of 
this terrible conflict, not upon these wholesale violators of law, peace and 
order, but chiefly upon our rulers and loyal people, just because they at- 
tempt to support our government in the exercise of its confessedly rightful 
authority! ‘The popular heart has instinctively said, ‘these English peace 
men mean the dismemberment uf our Republic ; and this we regard as the 
Very quintessence and climax of hostility, and can never brook it.” Ina 
change of circumstances, would not nearly every Englishman say the came? 

We can hardly suppose our peace brethren in England are aware how 
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disrespectfully they treat us. We have all along tried, in every way we 
could, to get before them our view of the case; but all in vain, and at 
length we give it up in despair, as they seem determined to look at it solely 
from the stand-point of our rebels, and strangely imagine they are thus 
acting the part of friends! They think they understand our case so much 
better than we do ourselves, as to turn a deaf ear, not only to what we say, 
but to the most deliberate, solemn, well-nigh unanimous action of both 
Houses of our Congress, sent by special direction to every Court in Chris- 
tendom, as our protest against all these efforts under the guise of friend- 
ship to dismember our Republic. The slightest notice possible is taken of 
such representations on our part; and even peace men abroad show their 
friendship by petitioning their rulers to mediate, not for the suppression of 
an atrocious rebellion got up’in the interest of slavery, but always and 
solely for the dismemberment of our Republio—never for us, but invariably 
against us! If the tables were turned, would England or France call this 
an honest friendship ? 

Other, points of the report we regard as equally open to criticism ; but 
we forbear, and will only add our hope, that peace men in England, instead 
of making set efforts to discountenance all expression of sympathy with 
the Free North, and at the same time to petition for the mediation of their 
government in behalf of slaveholding rebels, will at length do what they can 
to avert future war between us and England by asking their rulers to pre- 
vent and redress such acts of hostility as that of fitting out in British porta, 
with British sailors, arms end ammunition, such privateers as the Alabama, 
avowedly to prey upon our commerce, We are not aware that the Lon- 
don Peace Society has yet made any special attempt to prevent or discoun- 
tenance these wholesale outrages upon a nation at peace with England. 


SEEDS OF FUTURE WAR. 


We have never calculated upon an zmmediate war with England as the re- 
sult of her hostile attitude in conceding at the start belligerent rights to our 
rebels, in furnishing them with ships, arme and sailors from her ports to 
vex our commerce, and in making herself in many other ways the chief reli- 
ance of the rebellion. It will probably take some time for the Jeaven to 
work ; but in such articles us the following from one of our best journals, 
we can easily foresee sooner or later the gathering of a storm which all 
good men must dread as one of the worst calamities that can befal the hu- 
man race. 

It seems that Liverpool ship-owners, foreseeing the effect upon their in- 
terests in future wars of such precedents as that of the A/abama, have lately 
petitioned the Earl Russell on thesubject; whereupon the N. Y. Times says:— 

From the early stage of the rebellion ships-of-war have been built and 
fitted out in English ports for the express and nuturious purpose of depre- 
dating upon the commerce of the United States, under the flag of the rebele, 
The extent of the damage thus donc, direct and indirect, excecds, at the ver 
owest estimate, one hundred millions of dollars. The Government of the 
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United States has remonstrated against thie British supply of hostile ves- 
sels, as a breach of neutrality obligations. The reply of the British Gov- 
ernment has been that, under the present neutrality law of England, they 
had no power to prevent the furnishing of ships, and that they would not 
Low move for an amendment of the law so as to obtainthat puwer. So 
far the conduct of the British Government. | 

What was the conduct of the American Government under similar cir- 
cumstances? In 1837, England was at war with Canadian rebels. Our 
Neutrality act at that time was almost identical in language with the pres- 
ent Neutrality act of England, It was found insufficient to prevent breach- 
es of neutrality, though it could punish amply after their commission. On 
the recommendation of President Van Buren by special message, Congress 
amended the act, 80 as to give the Executive the power to prevent by time- 
ly and effective action. This extraordinary power was continued to the end 
of the rebellion, ahd contributed vastly to the maintenance of our neutrali- 
iy in substance as well asin fourm. The simple difference, then, between 
the United States and England, under the same circumstances in the ca- 
pacity of neutral, is, that the one carried out neutral obligations com- 
pletely, and in good faith, while the other, by its own wilful default, has 
permitted them to be evaded, and reduced to a nullity. 

Well, what is to come of it? Which precedent is to stand, the American 
or the English? There can hardly be doubt. Obligations between nations 
are in their very nature reciprocal ; and, inasmuch as England has not seen 
fit to reciprocate toward the United States the same strictness of neutrality 
which the latter had extended toward her, the United States must hence- 
forth, in its English relations, adopt the Enzlish standard. In other words, 
when England is hereafter engaged in war, her enemy must have full license 


+ to build or buy, and to fit out, vessels for his use in New York, or Buston, 


or San Francisco, or any other American port. The license nced not be 
formal. We have simply to put the same construction upon our Neutrali- 
ty act of 1818, that the British Government has done upon its own act, 
couched in the sume phrase. 

In the long run, we shall have no reason to complain. Fngland is far 
more exposed to war than the United States, and ever must remain go, In 
fact, she will hardly get over the next five years without another struggle 
With Russia. In her last conflict with that Power, the latter experienced a 

rodigious disadvantage in her inability to operate at all on the high seas. 
n conformity with what we then regarded as our true neutral obligations, 
We interfered, on the application of the British Consul, to prevent ships 
from being made over to the Russian service. Hereafter no such applica- 
tion can be countenanced. Russia may consider herself at perfect liberty 
to purchase and fit out in New York the very swiftest and best vessela we 
have, and commission them for her navy, to operate against British com- 
merce to‘the ‘top of their bent.’’ With a little management, the letter 
of the law, as interpreted by the highest British authorities, can be very 
easily satisfied. This will furnish abundant employment fur our skilful 
shipwrights, will throw’ the carrying trade very cumiurtably into American 
tums, and will inflict protracted injury upon our only commercial rival, 
sides giving us the chance to repay the faithfulness of a very good friend 
over the water, who stood by ue in our day of need. 


HOW THE REBELS GET THEIR TROOPS. 


It is mainly by force ; and even rebel papers have been filled with protests 
against the conscription which they find indispensable to their cause. The 
(Ala.) Reporter stated ‘‘that the mountains in Jefferson county, Ala, 
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were infested with deserters and others who were trying to avoid service 
in the rebel army-”’ In Georgia, ‘great difficulty was found in keeping the 
volunteers in the army. It was estimated in an Atlanta paper, that half of 
the men who went into the service from the Northeastern counties of the 
State, had deserted, and were concealed in the woods, or about their houses, 
to avoid military duty. Some of the more desperate had banded together, 
and resisted by force any attempt to arrest them.”’ The N. Orleans Delta 
says, ‘more than twenty conscription officers in that region have been shot 
while endeavoring to raise men.’’ 

The Nashville ae Union thus describes the process of raising con- 
scripts :—‘‘ Forrest had in Franklin a lively time in enforcing the Conscrip- 
tion Law. On arriving there with his cavalry, he selected a spot, placed 
guards around it, and ordered all the male citizens in the town to repair 
thither without a moment’s delay. The order was promulgated by dirty 
ruffans, who galloped up and down the narrow street# with menacing sa- 
bres. The citizens obeyed, and hurried to the rendevous indicated with 
See trepidation, not knowing what dreadful event was about to happen. 

ell-mell they rushed along, singly and in squads, until they arrived at the 
place, where Forrest was standing with his brigands. He ordered all who 
were within the limits of the Conscription Law, except those who owned 
twenty negroes, to come along with him as soldiers in the Confederate army, 
and threatened to blow every traitor to the devil who resisted one moment. 
One of the unfortunate gentlemen, thus summarily mustered into the ser- 
vice, the Clerk of the Court, approached Forrest, and asked to be allowed 
to make sume necessary arrangements for this unexpected campaign. For- 
rest replied by drawing his pistol and, clubbing it, beat the poor fellow sev- 
eral times over the head, gashing it frightfully. After this exhibition of 
chivalry, the crowd walked off after Forrest as meekly as the negro gangs 
which he used to lead to auction when he plied his vocation as sluve-trader 
at Memphis.” 

War ie become of course the great business of the whole South. Bya 
decree of the rebel Congress early in 1562, every able-bodied white man, 
from eighteen to forty-five years of age, living in the seceded States, is at- 
tached to their army, and may be seized upon at any moment, and forced 
into active service. In some cases all between fifteen and sixty have been 
taken; and thus Texas, with a white population of 400,000, furnished, 
its Governor said, 87,000 recruits for the rebel army, probably mure than 
half of all the male adults. Early this year it was said by a gentleman 
faom Richmond, *‘every man in the South, who can possibly bear arms, is 
in the service. A bill is now before the rebel Congress conscripting even 
foreigners and Marylanders.”? 

Vast numbers, it is impossible to say how many, have allalong been driven 
by sheer force into the rebel ranks. ‘After the battle,’’ suid a kt. I. soldier, 
‘+7 went into a grove where the secessionists had been concealed, and found 
the ground covered with the dead and dying. One poor fellow, with his leg 
blown off, called me to him, asked me to shake bands with him, and then 
asked me if I had any ill feelings toward him. I replied, ‘No; but Iam 
sorry that brothers should be obliged to slaughter each other in this man. 
ner.’ The poor fellow burst into tears, and said he came from Ueorgia, 
and that they would have shot him in his own houae, if he had not come, ’” 

Loyal men, even those temporarily from the North, they dragged in like 
manner into their service. ‘* Two gentlemen,” says one writing to the N. 
Y. Tribune from Washington ** named Buck, having suns in the South, and 
hearing that a young man of their name had been taken prisoner, came on - 
last night, and to-day obtained permite to visit the jail. They met at the 
door, entered together, and one instantly recognized his son a prisoner, and 
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fell senseless at his feet. After he recovered from the shock, the son told him 
that he was teaching school in Virginia, and, when the war broke out, was 
impressed into the rebel service at the point of the bayonet.’ ‘* One told 
me,’ said a correspondent last Jan. in Mississippi, ‘‘ that the union senti- 
ment was suppressed by the most cruel and tyrannical mensures. Seven 
Union men were hung in Oxford, the home of Jacob Thompson, Buchanan‘s 
Secretary of the Interior, in one day ; and others in various parts of the 
country. Some were banished, others fled, while the vast majority were 
swept into the Southern army by conscription, to fight with unwilling 
hearta against their country. it was stated in February last that ‘Bragg 
is making desperate effurta to enforce the conecription. Pillow is chief of 
the Conscription Bureau. The woods throughout Bedford and Murray 
countics are filled with loyal citizens endeayoring to escape the conscription. 
Two regiments of cavalry areengaged day and night inhunting them down,”’ 


Any mode of getting men into an army is bad enough ; but inthe North, 
Where the sympathizers with the rebellion complain of a conscription as 
fair and as little burdensome as possible, we find nothing like these. But 
Buch are the exigencies of rebellion, and such the lawless, remorseless des- 
potism of war. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY’S POSITION ILLUSTRATED. 


The treatment of mobs in several of our large cities is furnishing @ prac- 
tical illustmtion of the ground we have all along taken on the Government 
Question as distinct from that of Peace. In New York and Boston they 
began a violent resistance to the conscription ; and everybody, except the 
criminals themselves, and their abettors and supporters, said at once that 
the government must be sustained at whatever cost, and that it is not only 
the right, but the imperative duty, of those entrusted with its administra- 
tion to use all the force within their reach to put the law in execution 
against its violators. There was scarce an intelligent Quaker even that did 
not in truth look upon such enforcement of law as indispensable in those 
cases to the restoration of order, and the preservation of future peace. The 
common voice called for it as just the measure of peace which the exigency 
demanded. 

Now, is such enforcement of law war, or inconsistent with the principles 
of peace? We say not, as we have most distinctly said from the first. It 
is nut the great evil we are combating, not what is meant by the custom of 
war, not the war-system of the civilized world, but a legitimate, peaceful 
Operation of government in dealing with its disobedient subjects. It is no 
part of our business as a Peace Society to interfere in such cases ; but, while 
calling our members to no account on the subject, we take it for granted 
that they will all support government in enforcing the laws ; and we insist 
that such enforcement, so far fronf#being inconsistent with our principles, 1s 
& proper, indispensable, Christian measure of peace. Lo 

We are authorized to speak only for ourselves; but we doubt whether 
any peace men wiH practically dissent from these conclusions, Brought to 
the pinch, they will all say that law must be enforced; and, in saying this, 
they cover in effect our whole ground, and unite with us in treating the execu- 
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tion of law as different in principle from war. Apologists for our rebels 
are fond of representing us as at variance with the London Peace Socitty ; 
but, if London were overrun with such a mob as that of New York, would 
the friends of peace there oppose or censure tite efforts of the government 
to put it down by the ordinary process of executing the laws? Would they 
denounce such maintenance of rightful authority against wrong-doers as 
properly war? Does that Society deem it a part of its mission to abolish 
civil government, or to obstruct its legitimate and indispensable operations? 
If not, they stand, in respect to this issue, precisely where we do. 

All this we apply to our rebellion. The rebels, like the mobs of New 
York and Boston, have conspired-to resist the laws ; and all that our rulers 
have sought, or our people demanded, has been a due execution of these laws. 
Here is the whole issue in a nut-shell. The mob say, just as the rebels be- 
fore them said, the laws.shall no¢ be enforced ; and the point to be decided 
is, whether these law breakers shall be allowed to have.their own way, or 
shall be brought, in whatever way they can be, to submission and condign 
punishment. Government was designed to meet just such emergencics 88 
these, but can meet them only by an effective enforcement of law. Is 
such enforcement wrong? Does common sense for six thousand years cou- 
demn it? Does the Bible, in either the Old Testament or the New, forbid 
it? Isit incompatible with the principles of peace? These q&estions we 
have uniformly answered in the negative. 


CHAPTER ON HOSPITALS. 


* A Repe Hosrirat.—We know comparatively little how the rebels treated 

their own wounded or sick; but we quote the following from a letter to the 
N. ¥. Times :—In one hospital here (Memphis), which for months contained 
never less than four or five hundred patients, sometimes rising as high a8 
eight hundred, only two nurses were assigned to the care uf the entire 
building. Hundreds upon hundreds of sick and wounded soldiers, whose 
lives might easily have been saved, died here solely from neglect. At times 
even when the number of patients was at its minimum, the mortality rose 
as high as thirty or forty a day. The suffering was terribly aguravated by 
the scarcity of proper medicine. Opiates of any kind, it was impossible to 
procure, even fur those who possessed the means of paying for them. Qui- 
nine was held at more than its weight in gold. Amputations had to be 
performed without the use of chloroform or ether, and many died under 
the operation whom its use might have saved. All these horrors occurred 
under the very eyes of the rebel military authorities, who seeminyly made 
not the slightest effort to relieve them. The surgeon of this hospital was 
subsequently deprived of his position on account of a quarrel with a Catho- 
lic priest about the ownership of a sum gf money found in the pocket of a 
dead soldier, and which the doctor claimed as one of the perquisites of his 
office. Iam assured that this hospital was by no means an exception to 
many Others throughout the Confederacy. If ever the true history of this 
rebellion shall be written, a record will be shown which will take its place, 
in the world’s catalogue of horrors, with the story of the Spanish Inyuisi- 
tion, or the British rebellion in India. 
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Tent Hosprtats.—The hospital at Aquia Landing, says an army officer, 
is worth crossing the ocean to see. Tt has all been started and completed 
within four weeks, and is the place where now the sick of the army of the 
Potomac are sent. <A ‘ hospital tent’ is a tent like an officer's, or wall tent, 
only more than three times as large. The space within it isequal to a good 
sized drawing room. More than 850 of these tents, pitched in long streets 
of more than a quarter of a mile, and supplied with every convenience and 
comtort, compose this hospital. From the hill which I was descending to 
reach it, it presented in the evening twilight one of the most beautiful of 
sizhts, 

“You will form some estimate of its size, when I tell you that between 
nine and ten thousand people occupy it. It lies on the table land of a 
promontory, called Windmill Point, jutting out into the Potomac, where 
there is a fine view of a beach of the river, and is bounded behind and on 
the sides hy high wooded hills. It is made up of eleven army corps, each 
corps possessing a street, and these streets so long that those at one end 
know nothing of those at the other. Everything is in perfect order—atables 
io tents for the horses, out-houses in tents, kitchens, store-rooms, parlors 
and surgeries in tenta—it seemed like a huge camp of Bedouins.—N. York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Hosprtan Sceng at Mewpais.—We came to the body of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, a fine, large man, who during the last few hours had become 
insane. The bone of his thigh was Bhattered by a ball so high up that 
amputation could not be perfurmed, so nothing was offered him but to lie 
there and die. Watching the terrible hues of mortification come upon his 
limb, feeling the horrible poison steal up toward his vitals, grasping and 
deadening new tissues each hour, it proved too fearful for even the strong 
man, who to his physicians had uttered no cry or complaint, and his mind 
fled for relief to insanity. As we approached, he fixed a pair of culd, des- 
pairing eyes upon us, and exclaimed, pvinting back over his shoulder, 
‘Do you see hiin, old Death there, sitting on the headboard and laughing? 
A grim army joker in truth. The other night I felt a cold touch, and it 
wok me. The moon flung ina bar of light, and I saw old Death feeling 
of my wound. The icy touch numbed it; and the next time I woke, his 
hand was cluser to my body. So it goes; and he will soon be pulling on 
my heart chords.” ‘The maniac then stopped as if for the purpose of re- 
flecting, and during our stay would part of the time be musing, part laugh- 
ing, occasionally breaking out with the exclamation: ‘I plead to him that 
they would be lonely at the old home; a wife and child are pleasanter than 
& tomb.’’—Cor. St. Lours Republican. 


ReneL Prisoners at Cricaco.—A Vt. soldier, employed there in Camp 
Dougluss, writes to the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press :—You would be much 
surprised if you should see the loads of dead bodies go out of camp. The 
rebels are dying very fast; the most that have died in one day is fifteen. [ 
have sent twelve off to-day, and there is still the same number in the dead- 
house now. = It seems as though they were all doomed to die, fur as soon as 
a dead one is taken out of the hospital, a sick one takes his place; and f% 
has been so ever since they came here, I find among the rebels a great 
many intelligent and fine fellows ; there are six privates that are lawyers, 
and smart fellows they are, too. The most of them seem to be very intelli- 
gent, 
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BRIEF EDITORIALS. 


No Cosrcion !—Such was the crafty cry of our rebels at the start of their 
huge villany ; and nearly half our politicians allowed themselves to be stulti- 
fied by this shallow, hypocritical, barefaced insult upon common sense, un” 
til the rebellion had time to rally and intrench itself. Nocoercion! No 
right in government to execute law against its wholesale violators! In 
this strange, suicidal dogma began our rebellion; and we are now reaping 
its bitter fruits, with the moral certainty before us, that this heresy, once 
adopted all over our land, must in time, if not very soon, make it a very pan- 
demonium of crime, a vast Aceldama of blood, one wide Sahara of ruin 
and desolation. 


War Hattvctnattons.—The land is full of these delusions. We meet 
them at every turn in society, in the church, in the pulpit, on the platform, 
from the press. Their name is legion. What shall we do with them? 
Attempt just now to expose or cure them? As well try to beat back the 
frogs and lice of Egypt. No; we must bear them as well as we can for the 
present, and wait for the gradual return of reason and common sense. 
Some of these delusions will ere long cure themselves; and with the rest we 
can succcsefully deal only in a calmer state of public mind. We bide our 
time in patience and hope. 


ABSURDITIES OF ForeIGN INTERVENTION.—The New York mob has done 
on a small scale precisely what our rebels have been trying to do fur more 
than two years, over more than one third of our whole territory. It is in 
principle and spirit the very same thing. Suppose, now, that foreign gov- 
ernments, treating each case alike, should just tender to the armed, organ- 
ized mob in our commercial metropolis such sanction, support and encour- 
agement as the British and French Governments so eagerly gave at the start 
to our slaveholding rebels, would not common sense, the world over, hold 
them responsible as in practical league with these perpetrators of wholesale 
crime, and enemies of all law and order? Those governments, in conceding 
belligerent rights to our rebels, said to them in effect, ‘ you have a right, if 
you can only get the power, to trample under foot all law, to spread fire 
and sword, to commit robbery, murder, and devastation ; just as much right, 
indeed, to do all this as the American Government has to execute its own 
laws in maintainance of itsauthority.’ Let them treat the New York mob 
in this way ; and what would the world say? Just what it ought to have 
said at once and forever of the action they took in favor of our slaveholding. 
e@ebels, and which made them, before God, accomplices in a crime a hundred- 
fold worse than any local, temporary riot. We have no words adequately 
to express our abhorrence of their conduct in this case; and history, if 
faithful‘ to its trust, will brand it as an everlasting infamy upon their brow. 

Let us pursue the parallel a little farther. The New York mob, obvious- 
ly led on by shrewd, accomplished villains, has shown a great deal of tact, 
and generalship, and daring, and tenacity of purpose, and other qualities 
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upon which foreign sympathisers with our rebels have lavished a profusion 
of compliments. Now, should Palmerston, Gladstone and other members of 
the British Cabinet, get up in Parliament, or before gatherings of the peo- 
ple, and laud to the skies the spirit, the gallantry and heroism of these New 
York conspirators against social order, these perpetrators of wholesale 
crime, would they in truth commit any worse offense against law, order and 
common sense than that which they still persist in committing on behalf of 
our rebels? 


WANE oF THE REBELLION.—This wane has long been 80 apparant to every 
candid thoughtful observer, that we wonder how its abettors at home and 
abroad could still keep up so wide an impression of even its temporary, par- 
tial success. In its main purpose, it has been from the first one continuous 
defeat. It has lost much, but won nothing decisive. Though it has fought 
like a tiger, and lied like the devil, the upshot thus far proves it a practical 
failure ; and with all its boasts, it has in truth been all along steadily on the 
wane. 

Look at the main features in the case. Its programme included every slave 
Btate, fifteen in all; and only eleven actually joined the rebellion. ° How 
stands it now? Rebeldom is to-day cut in twain by our posscssion of the 
Mississsippi; and of the states east of that great thoroughfare, the rebels 
retain but a precarious hold of only Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina 

nearly entire, and péethaps two-thirds of North Carolina and Virginia, 

More than half of what the rebel leaders originally claimed, is already 
_ wrenched from their grasp; and the rest is held only by a weakened and 
dubious tenure. Slowly yet steadily have they been driven before our loyal 
forces ; and every foot thus taken by our government, has been kept in spite 
of their most desperate efforts. 

Now, if all this does not prove the rebellion to be waining, what could prove 
it? Yet the stereotyped plea of foreign sympathizers with our rebel slave- 
holders, is their signal success thus far, and the consequent impossibility 
of our Government ever bringing them into submission again to its author- 
ity! Even the London Peace Sucicty, after all its protests fur so many 
years against one nation interfering in the affairs of another, has been try- 
ing to secure the intervention of its own government as a mediator on be- 
half, not of the free loyal North, but of the slaveholding rebellious South, on 
the ground that they could never be brought back to their allegian’, and | 
hence the further continuance of this strug¢le must be a uscless waste of 
treasure and blood ; all predicated on the alleged success of a rebellion that 
in two years has gained not one of ita objects, but lost more than half its srig- 
inal territory, and nearly all ita strongholds! Thus are even the friends of 
peace encouraging our rebels to continue their desperate work of blood, in- 
stead of frowning from first to last on this gigantic crime against God and 
Humanity. 


Ferocity or THE RepevLion.—The serpent, though scotched, is by no 
means dead. It will die hard; and we fear it has an amount of vitality left 
that will long try our power and our patience. The wily, desperate load- 
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ers, after having entrenched themselves by thirty years of incessant, ubi- 
quitous preparation against defeat, cannot now be dislodged at once. Hav- 
ing got securely in their own hands all the great engines and sources of power 
throughout the South, they will doubtless hold out long after public opin- 
ion outside of the rebellion shall have pronounced taeir enterprise hopeless. 
Their all is staked upon it; and such men, with their characteristic obsti- 
nacy and desperation, we must expect to continue the struggle just as long, 
though it be ages, as they can persuade or force the people to fight fur them. 
How long that may be, it is impoesible to say. The whole fabric of the re- 
bellion may go down in a sudden, general crush ; but more probably it will 
linger along in the form of guerilla warfare, nor cease for many years to 
disturb or peril the peace of our country. It may even take ages to per- 
fect the cure of such a cancer on the body politic. 


ErFEcT oF THIS WAR Upon oUR Lisertigs.—We hardly dare stop to 
inquire. The law must be more or Ices ‘silent,’ as Cicero said long 
ago, ‘‘ in the midst of arms; ’’ and we fear it will be long befure they can 
fully recover, if they ever do, their benign peaceful sway. It is vain to 
think of waging war without the violation of law; and when its rights and 
guarantics are suspended for a time, they are in much danger of being per- 
manently overthrown, and pretty sure to be shorn more or less of their be- 
neficent power. War, in its full meaning and effect, is always an utter nega- 
tion of law, the reign of mere brute force, a perfect, concentrated, irres 
sponsible despotism. The only hope of liberty is that such a state of things 
will not last long enough to form either a habit or a precedent. Once stereo- 
typed, it must become as bad a despotism as the world ever saw. 

All this may be said even of the free North; but what of the South? 
The Raleigh (N. C.) Standard asserts as within its own knowledge, that 
‘¢ there are destructive office-holders in North Carolina who ignore the Con- 
federate Constitution and republican institutions. They are avowedly in 
favor of a military despotism or a King. They are tired of freedom of 
speech and a free press ; and they would to-morrow, if they could, vote to 
‘change the character of our institutions.”’ 

A Diteyaa.—How would a believer in-the strict inviolability of human 
life have dealt with the mubin New York? Let them have their own way ? 
That would have been sure to destroy or imperil life at a fearful rate. 
What is the use of government as a protector, if it cannot, or may not, in 
such cases use force at discretion in executing law? But if it may against 
a mub, why not against armed rebels equally violating law, and doing 8 
hundred-fuld more mischief? 

Detalts oF THE War.—We abstain very much from these for the pres- 
ent, because the public are more than sufficiently familiar with them every 
way. We are constantly gathering them up, a vast, terrible aggregate ; but 
we deem it best to reserve them fur more effective use when men shall be 
better prepared to con, digest, and put in practice the lessons they are sure 
one day to teach. (God in his mercy hasten that period of salutary, though 
sad and bitter reflection? 
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INCREASING NEED OF THE. PEACE CAUSE. 


Our Society has been, for many years, doing its quiet work, chiefly by 
dispersing tracts. That no small influence has been produced, is certain. 
Powerful minds and pens have heen enlisted, and proselytes to the beau- 
tiful creed, ‘* Peace on earth, and glory to God in the highest,’ have 
been multiplied. It has procured the insertion in several treaties between 
our country and others, a clause which binds the contracting parties to refer 
to arbitration any disputes which may arise between them. It has influ- 
enced literature, poetry, painting, and politics, It has not, however, yet 
drawn to its support the bulk of any nation, or even of the Christians in 
it, but is oblized to work on, content with being favored by a few, and 
regarded as a harmless lucubration by the many. 

Bat now that War is a word in every conversation, and its cause, 
mode, duration and consequences, a part of every man’s thoughts, the 
‘Peace Society’ becomes a thing of note. Its interests are scanned, its 
advocates cross-examined, and it is even made a question by some whether 
it shall be tolerated. A class of our citizens, who are anxious to regain 
ascendancy asa political party by restoring the power of slavery, and 
who do not hesitate to weaken and embarrass our government by perpet- 
ual clamors of misrule and tyranny, have been designated, by some, the 
‘Peace party,’ and by others, ‘‘ Copperheads.’”’ With this party some 
confound our Society, and by others we are deemed so likely to be thus 
confounded, as to make it expedient that we should be silent. Many, 
who for thirty or forty years have recarded our opinions with indifference 
as a harmless ism, now tartly accuse us of working mischief by our argu- 
ments for perce. 
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We are not sorry to see this change of feeling, knowing that, being 
produced by mistake, it will correct itself in time. Any thing is better 
for the diffusion of truth, than inattention. We havo no private ends. 
Our Society offers no plan for acquiring money orfame. It has no rewards 
for friends, no retributions for opponents. It, strives to bring before men 
conspicuously a certain feature of Christianity. That is all. 

We are not free to stand aside, and hold our peace, even in time of 
war. If misapprehension of our purpose draws upon us attention and . 
hostility, we are the more called upon to place our object before the public 
in its true character. Hence, recent numbers of the Advocate have set 
forth, not only our general object, but our sentiments touching the present 
abominable rebellion, which, because of its magnitude, has assumed the 
form and title of war. Of course, we have not made the case plain to 
all min:!s; and are neither surprised nor discouraged, that some- have 
corsidered our expositions no more satisfactory than our creed. 

But we entreat that our Society be not viewed only in the light which 
blazes from the fires of this rebellion. We consent that its glare shall 
bring us into notice, and into obloquy too. But we claim to be judged 
by the standard of immutable truth, and not by existing and changeful 
occurrences. We ask to be brought to the testof Holy Writ, and on 
having our cause determined by its utterances, supported by the history 
of mankind.- 

Were this an ordinary insurrection or conspiracy, it might be managed 
by the ordinary power of the magistrate, backed by armed force. But, 
as in the cases of the Whiskey Rebellion and South Carolina Nullification, 
there has been no chance for negociation or arbitration. An effort to 
abolish our very constitution, and take the very life of the nation, admit- 
ted of no parleying, or calling in of umpires, or accepting foreign media- 
tion. The insurrection has assumed the magnitude of war; but is, 
nevertheless, an insurrection, and nothing else. It is not even a revolu- 
tion, commenced to obtain for a people relief from intolerable political 
evils, but a deliberate plan to extend a system which the constitution of 
our fathers meant should come to an end, and which is intended to crush 
millions of mankind, born and unborn, into the condition of brutes. Our 
Society has sole regard to international controversies, and holds aloft the 
power of argument and the wisdom of appealing to reason. But when 
an assassin clutches your throat, or holds a pistol to your breast, there is 
no time to appeal to reason. You can only stand ready to argue when 
he will listen to argument. With a desperate, gigantic rebellion, attempt- 
ing to throttle our government, and extinguish the nation’s life, there is 
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no chance for arbitration or mediation. The very proposal is an insult, 
fatal, if conceded, to the authority of government itself. 

Inasmuch, then, as the present murderous contest is not such as falls 
within the scope of our Society’s objects, we feel no restraint upon our 
utterances and efforts, to abolish war as a mode of settling controversies 
among nations. Even now, feelings are roused among us, tending to a 
speedy war with England. We would allay such feelings, and earnestly 
insist that no difficulty can present itself, which might not be safely and 
honorably submitted to the tribunal of reason. Even now a war is going 
on in a neizhhoring nation which could have been avoided by negociation. 
We hear rumors of other wars. Never till the nations actually learn 
war no more, will our work be done ; and surely naw is no time to relax 
our efforts when they are so likely to be needed in os immediate future 
more than ever. ; 


; THE NEW YORK RIOT: 
WAS ITS SUPPRESSION AN ACT OF WAR iy 


The friends of peace have been somewhat severely criticised for treating 
the givantic efforts made to put dewn our gigantic rebellion, not as 
strictly or properly war, but as a legitimate operation of government in 
enforcing its own laws; and in the late New York riot we have a perti- 
nent case to test the propriety of the way in which we reason on the 
subject. 

What, then, are the main facts in this case? A portion of the citizens, 
dissatisfied with a certain law, combined to resist it; and the government 
jestemployed the force at its command, first the ordinary police, and then 
the military in aid of the police, to put the obnoxious law in execution. 
Here is the whole case in a nut-shell. There was, of course, a resort to 
Violence on both sides ; and there was sacrificed we know not how much 
of, property and life. It had the aspect of a war in miniature—a wild, 
fierce, vindictive outburst of passion ; decds of violence and blood, of 
robbery, conflagration and brutal outrage. Tere are certainly some of 
the worst elements and accompaniments of real war ; but was it, after all, 
properly war,—what is commonly, distinctively understood by War? It 
was indved inexeusably wrong on the part of those who resisted the law ; 
bat the government, in exccuting that law, only did precisely what it was 
appointed to do, and without which society can have no safeguard against 
the nameless, interminable evils of anarchy. 
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Now, is this war? If so, then must all enforcement of law be war, 
and government itself only an engine for carrying on a ceaseless, ubiquit- 
ous war among its own subjects. Would this be a proper, discriminative 
use of language to represent the facts of the case? Do tke police in 
arresting a criminal, or a court in sentencing him to fine, imprisonment, 
or the gallows, make real, literal war. upon him? Would it not be a 
gross, palpable abuse of language thus to brand any act of government 
in bringing transgressors of its own laws to condign punishment? If such 
enforcement of law be strictly war in one case, it must be in all ; and thus 
government itself becomes nothing but war, war upon its own suljects. 
We may, if we choose, talk in this loose way; but it ignores nearly 
all distinctions, and renders it well-nigh impossible to argue intelligently 
any question in logic or morals. 

On this point we taok our stand from the start ; and our present posi- 
‘tion is only a fair, inevitable application of the principles we then avowed, 
and have ever since kept in stereotype before the public. It is no after- 
thought to escape an unexpected dilemma, but just the kind of difficulty 
we anticipated as liable to occur, and prepared ourselves in advance to 
meet. We now meet it at once by a simple, straightforward application 
of our principles to the case. As peace men, we are not enemies but 
supporters of government in its rightful authority over its own subjects. 
If they violate its laws, it not only has the right, but is solemnly bound 
to put those laws in exceuticn. It mast do this, or be recreant to its 
high trust, and treacherous to the great interests of society left in its 
keeping and care. Its chief instrument for this purpose is found in a due 
enforcement of law; and such enforcement we have always regarded, not 
as an act of war, but only asa legitimate, indispensable measure of peace. 
It seems to us a strange, inexcusable abuse of language to represent the 
magistrate, while discharging his duty in the execution of law, the very 
service he was appointed to perform under all the solemnities of his oath, 
as making war upon society, or even upon the transgressors of its laws 
His mission is one, not of war, but of peace by the distinctly defined pro- 
cess of enforcing law against its violators; and the simple ground, taken 
by us from the first, is that such enforcement is a proper, Christian, in- 
dispensable measure of peace for human society the world over. 

It is thys that our principles compel us to uphold our government in 
suppressing this rebellion. We cannot indeed hold ourselves responsible 
for the way in which it does this ; but we recognise its right to do so at its 
own discretion. It is atiempuing merely to exccute ae laws violated ty 
our rebels ; and not only has it an indisputable right, but is under the 
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highest obligation, to do this by all proper means within its reach. It has 
the same right and obligation to enforce its laws against rebels, that the 
authorities of the city of New York have to arrest and punish any class 
of offenders within its limits. 

The case as we view it,-is perfectly clear. If the government .may 
not enforce its own laws, what can it do, or what is its use? If it does ~ 
all it can to put them in force against such wholesale violators as our 
rebels, is it for peace-men, or any friends of their country, to censure 
It for trying to do its prescribed duty? Is there, indeed, an intelligent 
Quaker in New York that would complain of the police for arresting, and 
bringing to condign punishment, burglars, incendiaries and murderers ? 
If not, why should he censure our government for enforcing our laws 
against Our rebels? Have not these rebels broken those laws, and done 
ten thousand times more mischief than any single villain in the land has. 
ever done, or well can do? Why then should not the law be put in force 
against them? Was it not made to meet just such a case as this, and 
were not our rulers chosen on purpose to see it duly executed ? 

We recur to the case with which we started. Does the suppression of 
the late riot in New York deserve in strict propriety to. be called an act 
of war? Ifso, then all acts of government in enforcing its own iaws are 
deeds of war; but if not, then the efforts of our national rulers to put 
down the rebellion ought, in strict propriety of speech and of logic, to be 
regarded as a simple enforcement of law against its violators. It is in 
truth just this, and nothing more. The President has sought only a due 
enforcement of the national laws by calling out the national posse-comita- 
tus for the purpose. True, it is a gigantic police, but not a whit more 
gigantic than the crime with which it is dealing. The princ’ple is pre- 
cisely the same with that which enforces law avywhere ; nor, strictly 
speaking, is it in this case any more war than the execution of law against 
a burglar or rioter in New York. 


Sichts AFTER BattLe.—I rode out upon the battle-field—in the Penin- 
sula, we think,—on Sunday, 4 P. M. ‘The scene witnessed here buaftles all 
description, Caissons, with horses shot dead in their traces, ambulances, 
wagons, &c , &e., filled the road in front of Casey's camp. There were 
about two hundred of our wounded still lying where they fell on Saturday. 
Some of them spoke kindly of the rebels, saying they treated them very well 
Dead rebels, as well as our own men, were lying in every part of the field 
and wood. I counted fifty-seven dead rebels in front of a small piece of 
woods not forty feet square. One wounded rebel was lying on the ground, 
unable to move. He was shot in both legs, On each side of him lay some 
dead rebels, As we passed by, he begged us tor God's sake to take the dead 
men away from him. The stench was intolerable. . | 
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LACK OF DISCRIMINATION ON PEACE 


Few sce more clearly, or deplore more deeply, than we do the wrong 
that underlies and pervades the present conflict in our country ; but we 
much regret to find any friends of peace treating both parties as equally 

in fault, and censuring loyal, Christian men for their wish and demand 
that the laws should be enforced against rebels no less than against any 
_ other class of criminals. Is not rebellion a crime? If so, is it not right 
and incumbent that rebels, just like any other heinous law-breakers, 
should be brought to condign punishment? Is it not the imperative duty 
of government to restrain and punish such criminals? If not, what is its 
use or object ? 

We commend these questions to some excellent men who seem inclined 
to visit with nearly equal censure loyal citizens, and the rebels who have 
brought upon us all our present evils, ‘‘ When the intrigues of unprin- 
cipled politicians inaugurated the rebellion, and divided the country into 
two hostile sections, the doc rine of the lawfulness of war for Christians» 
under justifying circamstances, came to be applied to both portions by 
the respective religious socicties which adhered to the different govern- 
ments claiming their allegiance. The plain injunctions in the New Testa- 
ment, being set aside by both as inapplicable or not binding, and there 
being no umpire to decide between them, each party proclaims the justice 
of its cause, and appeal tothe Almighty to crown it with success. Fach 
party, unable to deny that the conflict is a great scourge, strives to escape 
the deserved reproach and disgrace of having brought it on, by laboring 
to fasten upon the other the wickedness and the crime which are causing 
the loud wail of woe to go up from all tlte land. Religious bodies hold 
out these views, and profess to believe that the war is to be endured only 
for ‘attaining the ends each has in view, those ends being absolutely 
irreconcilable with each other.” 

All this proceeds upon the assumption, that the transgressor of law is 
no more censurable than the magistrate who inflicts its penalty upon him. 
Stated in this bald way, no man in his senses would en-lorse such strange, 
suicidal logic; and yet there are not a few well-meaning men who com- 
plain of our government for doing the very things which it was specifically 
designed to do, the restraint and prevention of crime by a proper enforce- 
ment of its yenalties. Its efforts to suppress this huge rebellion have 
amounted to just this, and nothing more ; and to confound this with what 
our rebels have done to overthrow the goverment, to trample all law 
under their feet, and cover the land with violence, bloodshed and devas. 
tation, seems to us an outrage on common sense. 
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It is just such lack of discrimination as this that brings the cause of 
peace at times into so wide disrepute and neglect as visionary, impractica-- 
ble, and suicidal to society. The charge is untrue, and applies only to 
such views of peace as contradict or ignore the rights and powers of gov- 
emment, recognised as indispensable by all intelligent and consistent 
_ friends of peace. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY ON OUR REBELLION. 


I know little of this Society beyond what you so largely quote from 
its organ, the Herald of Peace, extracts from which I gencrally read with 
equal pleasure and profit; but in the last Advocate I find from its pages 
some things that strike me with surprise and regret. A part of these you 
notice, though with much less severity than they deserve; while others, 
copied without comment, seem to me still more deserving of dissent 
and even rebuke. 

Here are some specimens. In the teeth of protests from all loyal men 
in this country, who must know far more of the case, the London Society 
has been, it appears, intent on securing, if possible, the interposition of 
the British Government on behalf of our rebels, and went at one time so 
far as to issue a circular for the express purpose of dissuading its members 
from any expression of sympathy with our government in its death- 
straggle with slavery. They could, as they did, help our rebels in their 
work of blood, but are horrified at the idea of countenancing a due and 
nghteous enforcement of our laws against these rebels battling so despe- 
rately for the right to extend and perpetuate slavery! Still it claims to 
be an enemy of slavery! We are quite familiar with such pleas and 
caveats, made here for the last thirty years by the very men who are now 
, drenching our land with blood just to insure the continuance of its baleful 
sway. Scarce one man in a hundred among us but would regard this 
claim as akin to the arrant hypocrisy under which this terrible evil has 
been fustened upon us with more than ‘ hooks of steel.” All such pleas 
have long since become with us stale wsgue ad nauseam. 

‘But brute force is not the right way.’ Be it so; yet is it the way 
which all governments claim the right to take, and we should be thank- 
fal to see them abolish such an evil as slavgry in any way. Seldom does 
a government do such a deed in just the right way ; but in this case the 
practical issue is, whether it shall uphold or crush this huge iniquity by 
the sword. One or the other it will and must do. The rebels are doin 
the former ; and the London Peace Society does in fact aid them in their 
bloody work, while its conscience cannot brook the thought that English 

ce-men should express their sympathy for the Free North! If the 

‘ety had dropped its mask, and come out frankly in favor of dismem- 
bering our Republic in order to pave the way for perpetual Slavery and 
interminable War, I should have felt more respect for its consistency. 

‘But this was not the course taken by Wilberforce ‘and his coadjutors 
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to abolish slavery and the slave-trade.’ Just because there was no need 
_ of it; but if British subjects, interested in the continuance of these huge 
wrongs, had arrayed themselves in actual war against the government 
expressly on these issues, and said, ‘we will cling to these wrongs in 
spite of you, and sooner than give them up, will, if we can, lay the whole 
fabric of the British government in ruins,’ would the statesmen of Eng 
land, or such reformers as Wilberforce, have brooked for one moment the 
idea of submission to such demands? Here is our position; and, if the 
tables were turned, wou]d one Englishman in ten thousand assent to what 
is now asked of us as a sop to the Cerberus of slavery ? 

‘But sympathy for the North would protract the struggle.” Then 
why encourage our slaveholding rebels to continue it? Why not rebuke, 
and thwart them in their prosecution of the most inexcusable, most gigantic 
crime the world ever witnessed, instead of denouncing a just and benefi- 
cent government for simply enforcing its own laws against men armed to 
the teeth for its overthrow? Why throw your whule influence in support 
of what you yourselves represent the greatest of crimes? Surely ‘‘ con- 
sistency 25 a jewel.”’ ARISTIDES. 

E. C., Aug. 

Comments.—The above article of our correspondent we publish partly 
for the purpose of explaining how we suppose the London Peace Society 
has come to take the course it has respecting our rebellion: 

1. It believes that human life is strictly inviolable, and must, in con- 
sistency with this principle, oppose our government, as it does its own, in 
killing rebels, or any other class of criminals. In this it merely carries 
out its stereotyped logic. It is not ours, we must own, but fatal, as we 
conceive, to all effective government. Without this right, how could 
New York, or any other city, keep the public peace, or prevent the reign 
of robbers, incendiaries and murderers ? 

2. We must, moreover, presume the Society to be honest in the opinion 
repeatedly expressed, that the triumph of our rebels in the dismember- 
ment of our Republic would be more favorable to the cause of Freedom 
than would be the continuance of our Union. We may marvel at this > 
but such seems to be its-settled conviction. 

3. We suppose it thinks also, that such a result would be, on the 
whole, best for ourselves, as well as for the welfare of the world. It has 
_ not so fully argued this point; but from all it has said and done, we judge 
it to be honestly of this opinion. 

4. We should still further bear in mind how strongly peace-men 
everywhere are habitually impressed with the nameless, well-nigh bound- 
less evils inseparable from a resort to bloodshed for any purpose. No 
candid, intelligent man will deny the justness of such impressions; and 
we can readily conceive bow peace-inen in England should have come to 
reason, as s0 many of them do, respecting our present troubles. 
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How far prejudice, ignorance or jealousy may have had influence in 
this case, we will not say; but it is no more than fair for us, in judging 
our English brethren, to take such facts as the foregoing into consideration. 
However wrong, we must in candor believe them honest, and not conscious 
of any but friendly feelings towards ourselves. 


OUR REBELLION: 
HOW SHALL WE TREAT IT AT ITS PRESENT STAGE ? 


I understand the extreme difficulty, at such a crisis as this, of bringing 
even good men to view the subject from our stand-point. Our object is 
to do away the practice of war by exposing to view its evils, and presenting 
the best method of its abolition. But for pen of pencil to attempt an 
exposure of its evils would be “like burning tapers at noon-day to assist 
the sun in enlightening the world.” 

‘The best method of its abolition?’ This inquiry is drowned in 
another—the best method of its prosecution! When I say to my neigh- 
bor, we must sustain and endeavor to advance the cause of pcace, I am 
met with the reply, ‘ your views are altogether too narrow to secure any 
good practical results;’ and I find it difficult to make his preoccupied 
mind comprehend that it requires two parties to sustain a war. But if I 
succeed in overcoming this difficulty, and attempt to lead his mind to sit 
in judgment on the moral character of war, and the maxims by which it 
is governed, Iam again met with the reply, ‘ your views are too far 
beyond the sphere and apprehension of common minds to be of any prac- — 
tical utility. We must take men as they are.’ And this uttered as a 
finalty, as a broad axiom, which comprehended the idea that we must 
leave them as they are, and withal concur in their position. 

When hostilities were first commenced aguinst this rebellion, my opinion 
was that they were allowable, and in accordance with the doctrine that all 
wars are wrong. I regarded the rebellion as treason, perfidy, perjury, and 
hostility against it as a legitimate action of government toward subjects. 
These opinions I still maintain ; yet, if asked to-day, whether it is right 
and best for us farther to prosecute this war against the Southern Confed- 
eracy, I should be strongly inclined to answer, No. ‘Why?’ Because 
the hostility has grown into actual warfare. ‘ What then? Should the 
executive stop it?’ No;‘that is not within his constitutional sphere. 
If stopt on our part under present circumstances, it must be the act 
of the people, in their capacity as a sovereign power over the Constitution. 
‘Should we, then, recognise the confederacy asa sovereign nationality ?’ 
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By no means. To do so would be a most flagrant violation of the peace 
principle ; a recognition of the war-dogma, that military triumph is the 
source and foundation of civil right. Simply declare all relation between 
this nation and the seceding states dissolved, leaving them with no farther 
claim on us for protection. Such a course I should regard as just and 
right. On its expediency, as pertains to consequences, I shall not here 
comment, though I think on thit score, neither we, nor the world, would 
be losers. , 

‘But at what time did it become our duty to make such change in our 
course /? When and so far as the conflict ceased to be the act of a 
sovereign power over subjects, then, and so far, the hostility became 
wrong; wrong not as an infringment on the rights of rebels, but wrong 
as respects our own sense of self-respect as a nation, and wrong toward 
the lives of our lawfal fellow citizens. 

If we go back to the origin of this wrong, we may go back to the 
Declaration of our National Independence, when our venerated fathers 
asserted ‘‘ full power to levy war.’ The same error isembodied in the 
Constitution in this language: ‘‘ Congress shall have power to declare 
war.” * We see again our national violations of peace principles, the true 
principles of civil government (for they are the same) in the constitu- 
tional compromises with slavery, and in the long category of consequent 
legislation. Slavery itself is but a branch of the war-system. Originally 
a prisoner of war, the slave stipulated his labor, and that of his offspring 
forever, as the price of his life ; and on such ground the master holds 
the slave, as a prisoner of war, bound only by physical force. 

Nor are these the only errors that have brought us into the present 
dilemma. We have given full, redun ant credit to the maxim of Vattel, 
‘‘The glory of a nation consists in its powers !’’? We have shown this 
in our greed for enlarged domain, irrespective of the character of the 
tribes we received into our political partnership ; in our eclat for military 
fame, and worst of all, in our elections. Add to this the fact that we 
have sustained our military schools whcre war’s absurdities have been 
palliated, cherished, inculeated, upon the miuds of youth destined to be 
Igaders in the nation ; and we see why ambitious men in despair of longer 
holding the balance of the national elections by means of slavery, have 
resorted to the sword; and why the attempts of the government to sup- 
press the rebellion so soon drifted it into the form of warfare. Military 
men are, by the laws of war, gentlemen; and the exchange of official 
civilities, flags of truce, courtesy to prisonors, paroles, and exchanges, 
succeeded until even the attitude of national sovercignty was frittered 
away by those who were sent to enforce it. 
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‘But what should we have done but for the cadet schools?’ It would 
seem more than sufficient to answer by asking, ‘What would the rebels 
have done but for them’ While I say what I have, I am not among 
those who defame the President for his conrse, bound as he is to act as 
commander-in-chief over our forces on land and sea. Martial law re- 
quires it, as does the Constitution itself, in cases like the present. 

‘But would it be right and good policy to abandon our cause at this 
moment when our work seems so near its consummation ?’? Whatever is 
right, is good policy with a peace-man ; and if right, and a due protest 
against the absurd laws of war require it, the present appears a very 
favorable opportunity to do it before the world, when it must appear not 
of constraint but willingly. The world certainly needs such a precedent ; 
one where considerations of utility, personal interests, and personal jus- 
tice, are made to prevail over those of national ambition and national 
honor, falsely so called. 

‘But what should we do for the poor slave.in such acase?’ The 
slaves in the rebel States have never in providence been committed to our 
care; and we should in such a case relieve ourselves from those perplex- 
ing embarrassments which have come from constitutional compromise. 
It is confidently believed that slavery, left to itself, would sooner work 
its own cure, than we could abolish it by the sword. 

The above suggestions are made, rather with a view to exhibit what I 
regard as right principle by fucts now before us, than to propose a course 
for the nation with any hope of its adoption in due season. At best, such 
a course would require time ; months, if not years, while yet our nation 
writhes under the scourge of war. Who does not feel the need of the 
injunction of the Prince of Peace: ‘‘ In patience possess ye your souls,”? 

Middlebury, Vt., Aug. 29, 1863. B. 


The views expressed above by our excellent friend, we deem worthy of 
consideration ; but how far they are practicable or expedient, it {s diffi- 
eult now to say. None can desire more earnestly than we to sce this 
strife ended ; but how or when it can be without entailing worse evils 


than would flow from its continuance, we must leave the nation and its 
rulers to decide.— Ep. 


How tae Waste or Wark IS SUPPLIED.—To secure on the ficld a con- 

stant force of 500,000 effective men, recruits are required of 123.000 men 

T annum, as long as the war lasts, besides maintaining 58,000 in hospitals. 

I these 123,000 annual recruits, 83,000 are to supply lusses by death and 

discharges from service ; 34,000 for desertions and missing in action; and 
to supply other losses. Such are the estimates of military men. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST EPIDEMICS. 


IIuman life has becn a prey toa variety of fearful epidemics, Among 
these the small pox has been peculiarly fatal. Like the measles, it came 
from Ethiopia to Arabia about 572, was brought by the crusaders in the 
thirteenth century into Europe, and diffused first from Spain through France, 
Germany, and other parts of the continent. Its spread was gradual, and 
did not become epidemical in Germany till near the close of the fifteenth 
century. From Denmark it reached Greenland in 1733, and fram Europe it 
was transplanted to Africa and America. 

Among savage and semi-burbarous pecple, the ravages of this epidemic 
have been fearful. In Mexico it even surpassed the crueltics of the Spanish 
conquest, suddenly cutting down three and a half millions of population, 
and leaving none to bury them. In Brazil, 1563, it extirpated whole races 
of men; and about the same period, it destroyed, in the single province of 
Quito, upwards of 110,000 Indians. As late as 1734, Greenland suffered 
ita first epidemic of small-pox, when nearly two-thirds of the pupulation 
were swept away. In Iceland, the disease had been known in much earlier 
times; but in its eighteenth visitatioh (1707) it is said to have destroyed 
18,000 persons out of a population of about 50,000. Even in Europe annual 
ravages of small-pox have been estimated at half a million. Condamaine 
says a tenth of the deaths were by this disease in France. ‘‘ Roeen’s esti- 
mate of Sweden was to the same effect. It seems that within the London 
bills of mortality, small-pox, when not at its worst, averaged a fourteenth 
of the annual total of deaths: a fourtcenth, too, at times when that total, as 
compared with the population, represented perhaps double of the present 
death-rate.”’ 

Near the close of the 18th century, Dr. Jenner, in the teeth of popular 
and professional prejudice and skepticism, introduced vaccination with 
results abundantly attesting its benign efficacy. ‘‘In Sweden, during the 
28 years preceding the introduction of vaccination, out of each million of 
population there used to die of emall-pox 2050 persons annually. During 
40 years succeeding its introduction, out of each million of population the 
small-fpox deaths have annually averaged 158. In Westphalia, during the 
years 1776-80, the small-pox death-rate was 2643, During the 35 years 
1816-50, it was only 114. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, 
where formerly there died 4000, there now die 200. In Copenhugen, for the 
half-century 1750-1800, the sinall-pox death rate was 3128; but for the 
next half-century only 286. In Berlin, for 24 years preceding the general 
use of vaccination, the small-pox death-rate had been 3422. For 40 years 
subsequently, it has been only 176. From such information as exists, it 
seems probable that the small-pox death-rate of London, within the bills of 

mortality, during the 18th century, ranged from 3000 to 5000. In 1854 it 
was only 149, in 1855 only 132.” 

Such are the benign, triumphant results of medical reform in checking 
the ravages of disease. Still wider and far more terrible has been the havoc 
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of human life by war. Must such havoc continue? Can neither science, 
nor philanthropy, nor the gospel of peace stay ifs ravages? If they ever 
can, why not begin now this work of prevention and cure? As Gud is true, 
Christianity, rightly understood and applied, can, must and one day will 
pot an end to the waste of life by war, and to all its other manifuld evils. 
After more than eighteen centuries, is it not more than time for Christians 
to make at least in Christendom such an application of its principles as shall 
actually do away this wholesale destroyer of human life, and of the general 
welfare of society? Against this wide, immemorial morul epidemic of the 
world, can Christians find in their gospel no effective antidote or cure ? 


THE GOLD PRODUCT OF THE WORLD. 


Gold, since the discovery of the California mines about fifteen years ago, 
has fully quadrupled. The annual production in 1846-8, chiefly then from 
Mexico and Russia, was estimated at $61,000,000. It is now more than 
$270,000,000. North and South America are reckoned to produce &96,350,- 
(G0 in gold, and $47,650,000 in silver, a total of 144,000,000; while Aus- 
tralia, Russia and other parts of the world furnish $108,000,000 in gold, 
and $19,500,000 in silver, a total of 127,500,000. California averages 
about $60,0:,0,000. 

“The vast accumulations of gold in the last fourtcen yenrs,’* says the 
Bankers’ Magazine, * enure largely to the benefit of the United States and 
Great Britain, by giving an impulse to commerce and to manufactures, 
Rewote nations are indirectly benefitted, because the course of trade is such 
that gold will flow to those countries where labor is cheapest, and where 
the bullion and coin are the most valued, or realize the largest results. This 
is fully demonstrated in the fact that, notwithstanding the additional aceu- 
mulation of the precivus metals within the past fourteen years, amounting 
to over one thousand millions of dollars, there is really but little more on 
hand in the United States and Western Europe than in 1850-53. In 1851, 
the Bank of France held 480,000,000 of francs in silver, and 82,000,000 in 

ld, whereas now, after a period of twelve years, it holds 394,000,000 in 

oth metals. In 1862, the Bank of England held £22,000,000 in bullion 
and coin, which was, in fact, for the country at large, the joint stock banks, 
country banks and private bankers maintaining but small specie reserves. 
This year the bullion and cvin of the Bank of England ranges from 14,500,- 
000 to 15,500,000 sterling, and the Scotch and [rish banks £4,270),00U.” 

_ The following statement shows that there has been no ageregate increase 
in those countries :— 


Bank of England, 1852, $110,000,000 
“France, +6 113,000,000 
Banks of the United States, ae 84,000,000 
Total, 307 ,000,000 

Bank of England, 1863, 79,000,000 
“ 4 Prance, 6 80,600,000 


Those of the United States, ss 118,000,000 
| Total, _ 273,000,000 
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An Earty View or THR REsettion.—*‘Allalong the road, said a traveller, 
from Richmond to Lynchburg, and from Lynchburg to Nashville, the hills 
are covered with encampments. ‘The contrast between the South and the 
North in this respect 1s remarkable. North, I find the people pursuing 
their usual peaceful avocations, while in the South there is one continuous 
camp of armed men. War is on every tongue, and the sulject of every 
thought. Day and night you hear nothing but war shouts, exultations 
over victuries, and imprecations against the ‘* daraned Yankees.’’? No busi- 
ness except what is connected with war is attended to or thought of. 

The selt-sacrifices which these people impore upon themaclves, are most 
extraordinary. ‘They take the blankets and quilts trom their beds, the horses 
from their stables, the cattle from their sheds, the provender from their 
barns, the sone from their hearths, and give all to the cause which they deem 
sacred. Universal madness seems to have gained possession of young and 
old; and the women, who should be conservative, are more rabid than their 
hushanda, fathers or brothers. Nothing but a series of successive triumphs 
on all points, on the part of the national forces, can restore them to reason. 
If we do not make up our minds to crush out the rebellion by resistless 
forces, we might as well cease this effort of re-establishing the Union, and 
leave these Southern fools to the consequences of their own mighty madness. 
It isa common thing to find old, gray-hnired men of wealth in the ranks 
with beardless boys. The hatred expressed to Northern men is something 
demoniacal. They are denounced as miserable Yankee cheats, liars, swindlers, 
abolitioniats, nizyerstealers, and the Incarnation of all vileness and iniquity.” 

Such was an carly stage of this gigantic crime. Its leaders had promised 
their deluded followers a sure, easy and signal triumph, deliverance from 
the must beneficent government that the sun ever shone upon, as their ableat 
advocates contessed, and a speedy rise of such general prosperity as the 
South had never known. [ow sad the contrast between these promises, and 
the terrible reality upon them for the last two years ! 


A CuristiAN Requitau: or a Visit to the Hygeia Hospital at Old Point, 
Va.—An bour’s walk through the hospitals of Old Point will afford a larger 
amount of genuine romance, and food for reflection, than is to be found in 
any drama or work of fiction that ever emanated from the most gifted mind. 
Here can be found side by side, in all tors of mutilation and stazes of mor- 
tality, men who but yesterday were arrayed in deadly hostility against each 
other, and no man knowing whether the ghastly wounds under which he is 
writhing, were not intlicted by the poor groaning and dying soldier on the 
bed immediately beside him. L frequently stroll round the comfortable but 
mournful wards of the Hygeia Hospital, to talk with my sick friends—Union 
or Secesh it matters not, where war nas mown them all down to one common 
level. Here Ll come in contact with men from all parts of the rebel States, 
mingled with men from New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts; and 
Oh! if 1 could record all that falls from the lips of those who are supposed 
to hate us with a hutred that knows no cure; aye, even from Suuth Caro- 
linian lips ! 

Lalways felt that there must be fearful delusion on the part of those 
arrayed in arme against us—dreadful responsibility on the heads of those 
who are urging them on in this insane war; but | really never new it until 
these sick-beds told it me. One Virginian, a nuble-looking specimen of a 
man, with his hair just turning gray, told me that he was always as much 
a Union inan as Lam; that, after declining to take any notice of their hor 
rible proscription, they actually sent a body of suldiers, tore him, one Sunday 


r 
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morning, from his wife and three little children, entirely dependent on him, 
and, ‘* what is mure,’’ said he, ** the Captuin who cummanded them, was as 
much a Union man as you are, only he wis forced to do it.’’ ‘This man has 
his leg cut off, and a Minie ball through the chest, from which he may never 
recover. A North Carvlinian told me that he went into the army because 
he knew that, if he did nut, he should be furced to ; but that he never wished 
to fight us, and is now more sorry than ever since he found out how kind we 
are tu our prisuners. <A Georgian told me that he had taken up arms be- 
cause he was told and believed that we were. coming to burn their dwellings, 
ravish their women, free their negrues, &c., but that from the moment he 
fell on the battle-field, (when two Massachusetts men, instead of bayoneting 
him, as he expected, tended him like bruthers,) down to the pean moment, 
be had seen and mourned his great mistake. ** They would call me coward 
at home, Sir,’’ said the brave fellow, « if they heard me talk like this; but 
as God is my witness, what I tell you is true; and if all our boys only knew 
what 1 know, they wouldn’t fire anuther shot.’? This man has got his leg 
cut off at the thigh. . 

Thee are but specimens of what I hear throughout the whole hospital, 
and I have yet to meet the first rebel victim icho speaks differently. Mr. Bar- 
clay, the guardian angel of this establishment, was with me through all 
these iaterviews. He took me to see his son, as he called a beautiful, dark- 
haired youth of North Carolina, of sume 15 years of age, severely wounded. 
The unitorm gladness which Mr. Barclay’s presence had created, wherever 
he moved through the hvuspital, here seemed to culminate. He bent down 
to the youth, kissed him as he would have kissed his own son, while the 
eae flung his arms joyously around Mr. Barclay’s neck, played with his 

air and called him Father, It was more than manhood could withstand, 

and [left them abruptly. But this is not Mr. Barclay’s only son here ; 
other noble youths receive an equal share of his paternal attentions, and 
have tuld me, with ewimming eyes, that they could not have received more 
kindness and care in the bosom of their own families. 

Mr. Barclay 18 a wealthy citizen of Philadelphia, acknowledging no party- 
political predilections, who has been here, for months past, devoting his 
time, energics, private fortune, and even health, to the sole etfort of doing 
geod tu hie fellow man. At early morn, and in the silent hours of midnight, 
he is to be found roaming through the hospitals, supplying, out of bis own 
meang, the minutest wants of the patients, bathing their burning temples, 
breathing words of consolation into their ears, communicating intelligence 
to their bereaved and suffering families, and doing all that bamanity can 
peer to alleviate the pain of the poor victims of war, whether friends or 
Ves, 

I set out to tell you of the triumphs we are achieving over the prejudices 
of the rebels, and there they are. Kach man and boy in that hospital haa 
his own history, and each fiistury isa romance. The lessons thus taught 
are heaping coals of fire upon the neads of the rebel leaders; and those 
ainony them who yet retain one epark of maahood, cannot but be beneficially 
alfected by what is to be witnessed here and elsewhere. 


Tairst ry Battie.—** It seemed,’’? said a Masreachusetts officer, ** as if 
the sun was never hotter or our men more thirsty than on that day. So 
intense was the desire fur water that we were glad euough to drink from 
the streams which had been stirred up by the men and horses crossing in 
advance of us until it was not water, but mud and water, and thick atthat.” 
It is also stated that, in the same battle, some of the rebel troops lost their 
lives in a desperate attempt to procure water. 
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ARMED SECORITY. 


We find it constantly laid down by the advocates of large armaments, as 
an indisputable axiom, that the best security for peace is, to be prepared for 
war. In Mr. Ruseell’s book on America there are some very singular il)us- 
trations of how this principle operates when it is applied in the relations of 
men to each other in private life. 

The practice of carrying arms still prevails all but universally in the 
Southern States of America. But does it contribute to the safety of those 
who observe it? Two or three extracts from Mr. Ruseell’s journal will 
furnish the reply. ‘¢T went,”’ he says, ‘‘ with Mr. Mure to visit the gaol at 
New Orleans. We met the sheriff, according to appointment, at the police- 
court. Something like a sheriff—a great, big, burly, six-foot man, with 
revolvers stuck in his belt, and strength and arms quite sufficient to enable 
him to execute his office in its highest degree. Speaking of the numerous 
crimes committed in New Orleans, he declared that it was a perfect hell 
upon earth, and that nothing could ever put an end to murders, manslaughters, 
and deadly assaults, till it was made penal to carry arms; but by law eve 
American citizen may walk with an armory round his waist if he likes.”’ 

So again at Vicksburg, Mr. Russell found some very startling comments 
on the venerable maxim so often on the lips of our statesmen and publicists— 
Si vis pacem, para bellum. “ When my work was over, I walked out and 
sat in the shade with a gentleman, whose talk turned upon the practices of 
the Mississippi duello ; and without the smullest animus, and in the most 
natural way in the world, he told us tale after tale of blood, and recounted 
. terrible tragedies enacted outside bars of hotels, and in the pee streets 

close beside us. The very air seemed to become purple as he spoke, the 

land around a veritable * Aceldama.’ There may, mdeed, be security for 

property ; but there is none tor the life of its owner in difficulties, who may 
shot by a stray bullet from a piscol as he walke up the strect. 

‘¢T learned many valuable facts. I was warned, fur example, against the 
impolicy of trusting to small- bored pistols, or to pocket aix-shvoters, In case 
of a close fight ; because, suppose you hit your man mortally, he may still 
run in upon you and rip you up with a bowie-knite before he falls dead ; 
whereas if you drive a good heavy bullet into him, or make a hole 'n him 
with a * Derringer’ ball. he gete faintish and drops at once, 

‘+ Many illustrations, too, were given of the value of practical lessons of 
this surt. One particulerly struck me. If a gentleman with whom you 
are engaged in altercation, moves his hand towards his breeches pocket, or 
behind his back, you must smash him or shoot him at once, for he is either 
going to draw his six-sbooter, to pull out a bowie-knife, or to shoot you 
through the lining of his pocket. } 
ungentlemanly ; but it has somewhat been more honored lately in the observ- 
ance than in the breach. In fact, the savage practice of walking about with 
pistols, knives and poinards in bar-rooms and gambling saloons, with 
sions ungoverned, because there is no law to punish the deeds to which they 
lead, affurds facilities for crime which an uncivilized condition of society 
leaves too often without punishment, but which must be put down, or the 
country in which it is tolerated will become as barbarous as a jungle inhab- 
ited by wild beasts.”’ 

Now, why should a principle which leads to such results as these in the 
relations of individuals, be assnmed to lead to directly contrary resulta in 
the relations of States? In truth, it does lead to precisely the same resulta 
in both cases. ‘lhe existence of large armaments is NoT preservative of 
peace, but provocative of war. As most of our readers will probably ac- 


he latter practice is considered rather . 
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quaint themselves with Mr. Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War, we 
entreat them to obadtve, that what really led to that sanguinary conflict 
was not the gravity of the matter in dispute, not the difficulty of finding a 
solution, not the anxiety of thg monarchs and statesmen concerned in the 
quarrel to push it to the arbitration of the sword, for nothing is more obvious 
than that they all dreaded that issue, and labored hard to prevent it. But 
they became entangled in that deadly scuffle for no other reason than this, 
that having unhappily at their command large forces by land and sea, 
which they were tempted into moving and parading against each other by 
way of menace, they were so far committed that they could not retreat, and 
thos, as on a hundred other occasions, these boasted securities of peace 
became the.immediate and inevitable occasion of war. It is difficult to read 
such a story as this without having the language of the poet thrust upon 
our tongues :— 
** Nations would do well 

To extort the truncheons from the puny hands 

Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 

Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, 

Because men suffer it, their toy, the world.’’ Her. of Peace. 


Tas Srcx 1x Caups.—The sufferings of these are worse than those in 
hospitale. ‘* Every,day we have been here,’’ says a Vicksburg writer to 
the N. Y. Times, Feb. 1863, ‘* not less than one hundred fail to respond to 
the rell call, and are carried out never to return. The levee, ruffled into 
billows by this tempest of death, is all that tells us how great are our losses 
and how fearful our sacrifices. One Surgeon had five hundred patients 
ctowded together in dark, noisome negro quarters; and of these frum fifteen 
to thirty died daily. The weather was at times intensely cold. He could 
get no wood. No would answer his requisitions ; and the sick suffered 
severely from cold. He had chopped down all the fences in the vicinity, 
dag up the posts, dismantled a few out-houses, and in this way had managed 
to affurd a little fire in cases of extremity. He had no medicines ; his 1equi- 
sitions met with no response. He had no provisions beyond coarse army 
rations ; and for three days the only food given the sick, was that which 
wes humanely shared with them by a small guard that had been placed 
around the quarters, and who fortunately had brought a few days’ rations 
with them. He was unable to afford those urder his charge much beyond 
sympathy when sick, and a detail of men with picks and spades to cover 
them up when dead. This was the post hospital, and in it, dying is the 
tule, and getting well the exception. Applications for discharges in cases 
where recovery without change of air was impossible, rarely meet with suc- 
cess, it having been asserted by at least one Gencral that it is easier to dig 
two graves than sign one set of papers !’’ 


Reseu Losses.—* Our loss,’’ said the Savannah Republican at an early 
of the war, “at Fort Donelson, may be roughly estimated at 3,500 ; 

at Roanoke and on the North Carolina coast, 600; at Elkhorn, 3,500; at 
Shiloh, 10,000 ; at Williamsburg, Seven Pines and before Richmond, 20,000 ; 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, 5,000 ; at Cedar Run, 1,200; at the second 
battle of Manassas, 6,000; at Boonston and Crampton Gaps, 4,000; at 
Sharpsburg, 10,000; at Corinth, 4,000; at Perryville, 3,000, and 5,000 for 
those who have fallen at outposts, in skirmishes, &c. These figures make 
the frightful eum of 75,000. Thus our losses in ten months may be esti- 
mated at 75,000 men. If the whole truth were known, they would probably 
reach 100,000 by the end of the year.’’ Many of these estimates are noto- 
raha an ow the truth; but, after all, what a terrible sum total for 

months ! 
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SOME BATTLE-SCENES. ¢ 


BatTLteE oF ANTIETAM.—At Bull Run, (Sept. 1862,) says one of the 
soldiers, we lost from our company, in killed, wounded and prisoners, 17 
men, and at Antietam we lost 22, none being taken prisoners. You see by 
this time we have a pretty small company. Gur entire list of officers amounts 
to one sergeant and three corporals! For two days after the fight we could 
muster but seven men, The short half hour while the battle raged most 
furious, made sad havoc in our regiment. Our men fell by the dozen; and 
yet we stood our ground, and even gained more. Our fire was steady and 
sure; and rebels in our front became a disordered mass of men, scattered 
along in little squads of four or five. We could cee them fall as we fired ; 
and afterwards, when we went over the field, it was literally strewn with 
dead. So sure was our aim that therc were comparatively few of them 
wounded, nearly every one of them was killed. I was talking with one of 
them, a prisoner, who wanted to see what kind of arms we had, and what 
regiment we were. He said our bullets either killed outright, or made ter- 
rible wounds which resulted jn death. 

When our regiment came off, and the order to close on the colors was 
given, tacre were only thirty-two men, most of them leaving the ranks, and 
trying to get off their wounded friends. Fuur of us took up our first liea- 
tenant, W. G. White, who lay upon the “ground wounded in three places. 
A ball had passed through his foot, another through his shoulder, and a 
piece of shell had completely torn open his bowels, so that they hung out 
in a frightful manner! We knew he could not live; but we resolved to 
carry him off. We laid him on a blanket, and four of us carried him about 
a milc to the nearest hospital. [fe bore his wounds with a hervism and 
patience that [ never saw excelled. He died in half an hour after we laid 
him down. 

The loss of our regiment is very large. Out of 340 men which we car- 
ried into the fight, 212 were wounded or killed. Ourcompany had 22 killed 
and wounded out of thirty. Five of us who came vut sale, had bullets pass 
through different parts of our clothing or equipments. 1 had a minnie bullet 
enter my knapsack just under my left arm, poss through my plate and 
blanket, ack np the handle of my case knife, and a lot of hard bread. 
Our sergeant had one pass through his canteen, and another through his 
haverenck. But greater than all, f was just returning rammer after ram- 
ming down a charge, and just as I got the end of it in the upper Pi a 
cannon ball struck it, and took it out of my hand so quick that dido's 
know what was the matter. I turned around, and asked the licutenant for 
another ; and he picked up my own bent completely double. I picked upa 

od one and went on firing. Three men were killed .and one wounded 

irectly in my front. The brains of one of the poor fellows fell all over me. 
It was a horrible sight ; but in the excitement I thought nothing of it. J felt 
entirely unconcerned about myself. I rather enjoyed myself ; and not till we 
turned to come off did J feel how horrid the scene really was, J cannot 
describe my feelings. It was a perfectly unnatural feeling that took posses- 
sion of me. Iam not very anxious to get into another battle. I have a 
greater dread of it than before. 


Rebel Exeperience in the same Battle.—A Georgia regiment, says one of its 
Officers, ‘‘ were posted in a narrow path washed out intoa regular gully, | 
and were fired into by the enemy from the front, rear and left flank. The 
men stood their ground nobly, returning the fire until nearly two-thirds of 
their number lay dead or wounded in that lane. Out of the two hundred 
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and ten carried into the fight, over one hundred and twenty-five were killed 
and wounded in less than twenty minutes. The slaughter was horrible. 
When ordered to retreat, 1 coald scarcely extricate myself from the dead and 
wounded around me. A man could have walked from the head of our line 
to the foot on their bodies. The survivors of the regiment retreated very 
orderly back to where Gen. Anderson’s brigade mested. The brigade suffered 
terribly. James's South Carolina battalion was nearly annihilated. The 
Fifteth Georgia lost nearly all their commissioned officers.” We cannot 
‘ wonder at the report, that when the rebel army entered Sharpsburg, on their 
retreat to the Potomac, they were in such an exhausted and starved condition, 
that sume of them who were unable to prucure fvod, actually wept from 
hunger, exhaustion and disappointment. 


Incidents of Battle.—One man’ was etruck in the left breast by a round 
shot from one of the guns. The ball passed eompletely through his body 
like a bolt of lightning. leaving a hole through which an arm ovuld be 
easily thrust. or an instant the pour fellow stood as if paralyzed, and then 
dropped dead, and was borne back from the position by his compunions. 
At one pluce a suldier was seen sitting exposed in the midst of the fire, and 
holding in his Jap the head of a comrade who had been shot by a rifle ball 
ibrough the lung. ,The face of the wounded man was ghastly and pale, and 
the bluod welled out from the wound, and the death sweat stood upon his 
forehead as he was breathing his last and giving a parting injunction to the 
brother soldier who attempted to soothe him. A moment after he too was 
struck, and a rush forward by the rear rank concealed both from sight. 


A Nicnt Assautt on Resets, near Cape Girandeau.— Among the many 
revolting scenes that have occurred in Missouri, few can equal the follow- 
ing :—‘* At ten o'cluck Sunday night, the lst Iowa cavalry advanced to 
within a short distance of the rebel encampment. The Confederates had 
dismounted and fed their borses, and in squads of eight or ten were collected 
around blazing fires preparing their suppers and discussing the result of the 
fight at the Cape. Gen. Vandever ordered two small howitzers to he taken 
to the front. ‘hey were loaded with musket balls, and hauled by hand to 
within thirty yards of the rebel encampment. The lst Iowa were stationed 
about twenty yards behind the’ howitzers. Unconscious of the harvest of 
death prepared for them, the Confederates laughed, chatted and cursed, as 
if in the next moment they were not to expiate with their lives the penalt 
of their treason. At ten o’cluck the two howitzers vumited their deadly 
contents amid the unsuspecting devils, and ere the sound had died away, the 
gallant lst lowa, with sabres-drawn, were among them. 

A charge of cavalry is at any time fearful, and, when resolutely made, is 
not to he withstuod. At night it is most frightful. With the moon casting 
asoft, but bright light, the position of the enemy was distinctly observed. 
With unearthh , demoniac yells, the cavalry, 450 strong, slash, cut down, 
and almost annibilate this regiment of rebels. It appeared like a great 
crime thus to usher unbidden before their Maker so many unsuspecting but 
guity traitors. Nota shot did they fire, so eau Aken the cavalry among 

Not a man of the lst Iowa was injured. Every horse in the rebel 
encampment, every gun they had, their entire camp equipage, fell into the 
hands of Gen. Vandever's troops. The little stream into which the rebels 
were driven for a moment, ran red with blood. Their piteous cries and dying 

chings were most sickening. But thisis war! How many escaped 
eel how many were wounded, and how many were taken prisoners, wo 
w not.” , 
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AFTER-SCENES OF BATTLE. 


At Shiloh.—A visit to the field immediately after the retreat of the rebels, 
and the pursuit of our forces, exhibited a spectacle most horrible to con- 
template. The first approaches, occupying the further range of the enemy's 
guns, showed at the first glance the work of devastation made by those bells 
and shells which had overshot the mark. Large trees were entirely cut off 
within ten feet from the ground. The carcases of dead horses, and the | 
wrecks of wagons, strewed all the woods ; and other evidences of similar 
character marked every step of the way. Half a mile further on, the 
more important feature of the struggle was brought to view. Dead bodies 
in the woods, the dead and dying in the fielde, lying in every conceivable 
shape, met the gaze on either and. Some lay on their back, with their 
clenched hands raised at arme’ length upright inthe air. Othershad fallen . 
with their guns fast in their grasp. as if they were in the act of ee 
them when the fatal shaft struck them dead. Others still had receiv 
the winged messenger of death, and, with their remaining strength, had 
crawled away from further danger, and, sheltering themselves behind old 
logs, bad laid down to die. Here were the bodies of those who had fallen in 
the fight of yesterday ; and, mingled with them, were those from whose 
wounds the blood was yet trickling away. Thescene beggars all description. 


At Corinth.—I spent one day and one night among the wounded st 
Corinth, of whom there were at least 1500, mostly rebels, and terribly sick- 
ening sights I saw. In one camp five miles out, I found over 400, and nearly 
all badly wounded ; three out of four with a leg or arm off, and in the most 
filthy and wretched plight, without nurses, or proper medical attendance. 
I made the acquaintance of several of the rebel surgeons, from whom, a6 
well as from scores of the poor wounded and dying svuldiers of their army, I 
received full accounts of the battle, and of the condition of their army. 
Many of the young men told me they had been forced into the service, and 
that their sympathies were all with the United States. With three of their 
surgeons and one of ours, I assisted in removing 250 of those with amputated 
limbs to the cars to go to Inka, where they were delivered to their friends. 
Many of them begged me to have them sent North instead. Nearly one 
half of them were absolutely naked, and with only a blood-soaked bianket, 
lying on the ground, longing for death to end their sufferings. 

This defeat was one of the most disastrous the confederates have received 
since the war began. No more desperate fighting was ever done on the face 
of the earth than that of the storming of Fort Robinett, over 500 dead (by 
actual count) lying inand around the little fortafter the fight ; whole platoons 
mowed down by single discharges of the guns of the fort near by.; yet on 
they pressed, actually climbing over heaps of their dead. Three times they 
lowered the stars and stripes and run up their own flag, every man engaged 
_ in the work falling dead at the foot of the fleg-staff. I have seen a photo- 

graph taken a few hours after the rebels retreated, in which 30 corpses of 
these assailants are seen piled about that staff, including Col. Rogers, of the 
Texas Cavalry, and a captain of the same regiment. We have buried, b 
count, 1468 of their dead, and taken over 5000 prisoners, exclusive of wo 
ed. Our killed was about one-fifth of theirs. 


At Bull Run.—The field of the last Bull Run battle presents a most sick- 
ening scene. The fields are strewn with dismantled gun carriages, caissons, 
clothing, shot, shell, and the dried mummy-like remains of slaughtered 
horses which appear on almost every hand. The limbs of the half-buried 
dead are seen protruding from the earth ; arms and legs are frequently found 
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upon the sarface of the ground, with the muscles and portions of the flesh 
still adhering to the bones, and in some instances bearing the marke of dogs 
aad buzzards. 

About 8 o’clovk, says another, we reached that memorable place Bull Ran. 
All along the road and in the fields were the decaying carcuses of horses 
malterot unexploded shells and pieces of shells, cannon balls, &c.; and in 
the woods were numerous marke of the terrible conflicts that had been waged 
here. A great many trees had been cut off by cannon balls and shells in a 
neat manner, and numervus others were seen with holes completely through 
_ them. In the fields along the road were numerous graves, and occasionally 
@ part of the human body was exposed to.view. . 


At Cedar Mountain.—I rode down the road toward Slaughter’s Mountain, 
passing upward of a score of battery horses slain in the traces. The noble 
animal whom thunder could not jar, nor iron rain intimidate, lay close 
beside each other, the worms already making havoc in their flesh, their limbs 
stiffened and their ghastly hoofs extended. Here was a splintered wheel, 
with blood and hair upon the spukes, and a stain, like a rivulet, extending 
a little way down the clay. Beyond, I came upon the usual indications of 
retreat—jackets, bayonets, cartridge boxes and knapsacks, thrown here and 
there confusedly, trampled, rent and bloody. These traces grew more nume- 
rous until I crossed Cedar creek, where the stench of decaying flesh, men 
and horses, was plainly perceptible. The ground was trampled, aa if by the 
desperate feet of combatants; and off to the left, in the ruined cornfield, I 
eaw a party of grave diggers engaged in their task of shutting away the face 
of glory. The first unvuried corpse stared out from the shelter of an oak 
tres; but the resemblance to man had been well nigh obliterated. ‘The arms 
were thrown clinchedly back, and the chin raised, with the tendons and 
thews of the throat bare and black. The eyes had bulged through their 
gpertures in the flesh, distended to the size of eggs, and the hair iy long, 
tangled and matted with bluod, over a forehead of blue and yellow by expo- 
eure and hastening corruption, ‘What more may have been remarked it is 
useless to say, save that no imagination of death was half so terrible. If 
such feelings were engendered by the glimpse of a single body, what shall 
deacribe the horrible picture of the dead grouped, nay, heaped upon each 
other, and weltering under a fiery sun? ‘They lay by the margin of the 
tributary rivulet, half hidden in the etalks of corn, one with an arm drawn 
over the eye, another with arma fixedly folded upon the chest, and others 
sitting bolt upright, as if resurrected, and aboutto speak. The grave seemed 
to have been opened that [ might see them, and after glory the worm had 
come to hold high revel upon the good, the gallant and the gifted. A few 
officers were noted ; but the tinsel shoulder straps were rusty and discolored, 
and they looked like common cluy. I noticed one stalwart fellow who had 
fallen with his musket tightly gripped to his side, as if he had fallen at 
shoulder-arms. Some seemed to have died irresolutely, and the terror had 
petrified in their visayges ; but the predominant expression was one of wrath, 
caused perhaps by the loss of some tried comrade who had fallen previously. 
A few looked placid, though their features were distorted, and all were 60 
swollen that they compared in size with the dead horses adjacent. 

The bodies are deposited in trenches, withuut coffin or head-stune. Occa- 
sionally the practised sexton discovers some old friend, honors him with a 
special, grave, and quictly makes a note of his resting-place for future exi- 
gency. All our dead, so far as [ saw or heard, had been | prea of their 
money, arme and, in some cases, of theirclothing. I found them growfped in 
the ales of all the woods, in one case twenty-two together. By the kind- 
ness of the rebel Gen. Stewart, I wus sipwad to ride across the re)el lines, 


e ° 
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and examine the dead. Most of these had been buried ; eight North Caro- 
linians lay in a rom ay a fragment of fence, stout, stalwart rustica in home- 
spun clothes, who had perhaps been dragged as conscripts from their homes 
to perish in an unholy cause. We rode into a piece of woods not a half 
mile distant, and beheld the spot where Union and Rebel had tugged and 
tuatled face to face, parrying and thrusting with cold steel. Some of the 
rebels seemed to have a over to our lines, and fell among our men, while 
some of the Unionists were quite turned around, and ley in a bevy of their 
enemies. 

A great number of our wounded were carted from the field by ambulances. 
They had Jain two days upon the site of their fall, and were nearly famished 
and pcrished. We took in perhaps four hundred on Monday, between nine 
o’clock and dark. The enemy had charitably relieved the necessities of a 
few ; but, their provisions being limited, they were obliged to desert some of 
the most helplees. Many men merely had broken limbs, upon which the 
could not stand. Several cases of amputation were undergone on the field, 
and by two o’clock no wounded men remained between our lines and the 
enemy ‘4. 


9 
Lessons FROM THE REBELLION.—There never was a time when the folly 
as well as the wickedness of war, was more clearly demonstrated and brought 
home to the feelings of all in this community, than the present. Hundreds 
of thousands of lives have been sacrificed ; millions upon millions of dollars 
have been expended, and millions of dollars worth of property destroyed ; 
desolation, misery and sorrow have spread over the land. Yet what good 
has been gained? What wrong has been redressed? What principle at 
stake has been settled by the clash of arms, the triumphant shouts of 
victory, or the humiliating disasters of defeat? Has either party changed 
the opinions, or eradicated the hostile feelings of the other? Has either 
been rendered more virtuous by its schooling in camps ; lees passionate, less 
implacable, less bitter towards the other, by their respective feats of scien- 
tific murder upon the bloody fields of battle? On the contrary, have not 
oj] the evil lusts in man’s fallen nature been proportionably developed and 
intensified ? Judging from what has been manifested in the two years of 
strife, have we reasonable ground to hope that any thing but increased de- 
moralization on these points will attend the future phages of the war ? 
Should the object aimed at by the Government be finally attained, and its 
authority be submitted to throughout the Stater now in rebellion, it will be 
well for the pore to count the cost, and seriously inquire whether the 
same thing could not have heen arrived at by obeying the commands of 
Christ, and meeting all difficulties and dangers in the way and spirit pre- 
scribed by his gospel. Pride, anger, and want of faith, perented: the trial 
- from being made ; and we know the result thus far. Had the two former 


been kept down, and a perrevering effort made in Christian love and humility, - 


the whole teaching of the Bible warrants the belief, that a far more prospe- 
rous state of the country would have been brought about than can ever be 
carved out by the sword, No hearths would have been made desolate, no* 
widows and orphans left to weep for husbands and sires slain, and no rank- 
ue feelings of hatred and revenge for murdered friends and devasiated 
omceg, ’ 

Who can garner up the groans and wails poured forth, and now ascending 
from the suffering victims of this murderous contest? Language cannot 
portray, or figures compute the amount of moral evil inflicted upon the in 
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habitants of our country by its malign influences. multiplied as they are 
through the different ramifications of society, and imparting a taint that 
will make the deadly poison felt during long years yet to come. 

It is well known that the number of killed and wounded upon the battle- 
field, as given in the official reports, falls far short of the reality, and the 

te of those slain in the fight is generally small, compared with the 
multitudes who perish in the hospitals; but we see it stated that the killed, 
woonded, and those taken prisoners reported for the Union army, during 
1862, was 132,819, and for the rebels, who, it is well known, greatly under- 
state their losses, 108,707, making a total of 241,526. The actual loss of 
life attributable directly or indirectly to the war, we have no statistics for 
accurately determining ; but from the imperfect returns of the killed, thé 
number that die from wounds and sickness , the number dismissed on account 
of ill health, and those who languish away their lives in prison, we shall 
be far within bounds to compute the deaths on both sides, over and above 
the natural mortality at 100,000 annually ; and these, it must be remem- 
bered, principally from among the strongest, and the most robust of our 
male population, between the ages of twenty and forty-five years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that, should the rebellion be put 
down July, 1863, the war will have cost the *people of the United States 
$1,300,000,000 ; but if prolonged another year, it will involve the country 
ina debt of over $2.200,000,000. The debt of the rebels will probably be 
two-thirds of this sum, say $1,500,000,000; in all nearly $4,000,000,000 ! 
Immense as is this aggregate, it by no means represents the whole cost of 
the war in money. ‘I'he bounties paid last year to volunteers are reported 
to be over $50,000,000. If weadd to these vast sums the probable pecuniary 
remoneration, over and above their present pay, that would have been 
obtained by 800,000 consumers and worse than idle in the armies of the 
opposing parties, had they been at their own homes, and continued to be 
sree we may arrive at a proximate estimate of the pecuniary coet and 
ogs of this most deplorable war. Tus FRIEND, - 


Somz HOPE ror Peace.—We gather some hope for the future from the 
evidence to be gleaned from the public papers, that the evils of war, here- 
tofore only heard of by the present generation, but now brought home to 
us all, are felt to be too gigantic to admit of satisfactory defence, or the 
source from whence they flow, to be spoken of as justifiable on Christian 
principles, or necessary among a Christian people. ‘The tone of some of the 
religious journals, we think, is somewhat changed, as they do not dwell so 
much upon the * righteousness of this war,’’ and occasionally remark upon 
the wickedness of war in general, and its being a curse to any nation un- 
happily engaged in it. 


A compensaTION FoR War.—Shall we say that the extinction of Slavery 
will be an ample compensation for the evils of this war? God be thanked 
if any good shall come from such a wide and fearful flood of evils; but half 
the money spent in this struggle would have payed twice over for the whole 
four millions held in bondage. Should all our slaves be liberated as an inci- 
dental result, it would of course be a great boon; but it is not Christian 
thus to ‘ do evil that good may come.’ God may overrule it for such a pur- 
pose; but even this could never justify the use of wrong means for its 
attainment. - 
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MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH IN NEW YORK, SEPT. 10, 1863. 


Of this magnificent speech, perhaps the ablest its author ever made, a 
complete thesaurus of information on the subject of which it treats, we 
copy a brief sketch from the Boston Journal : 


“* No synopsis of this speech could do it justice. It is so copiously illas- 
trated with historical facts that an outline would give as imperfect an idea 
of the original, as the human skeleton does of the sentient body. After 
showing how ‘irresistible is the tendency among nations to take part in each 
other’s conflicts, proceeds to discuss the nature of our ie from this cauee, 
first, from England. Ile demonstrates by series of stubborn facts, that 
the British Government has heen from the very outset of our contest syste- 
matically unfriendly, conceding with indecent haste the rights of belliger- 
ents tu the rebels ; menacing us with war when the rebel emissaries on board 
the Trent were seized, although the act was justified by her own precedents ; 
complaining of the suspension of the habeas corpus, notwithstanding Par- 
liament had suspended it at ghe time of the Irish rebellion ; remonstrating 
against the stone blockade, again in the face of its own precedents ; cap- 
tiously criticising the President's emancipation proclamaticn ; protesting 
against the activity of our naval commanders in the West Indies ; officiously 
sympathizing with the rebels who are striving to build up a nation on the 
corner-stone of human slavery ; grossly violating international law-in allow- 
ing naval expeditions to be fitted out in the ports of the United Kingdom to 
prey upon our commerce, notwithstanding our own example of strict neu- 
trality, and a friendly regard for her rights during the wars in which Great 
Britain has bécn engaged. 1n other ways an unfriendly and even hostile 
eae has been manifested, the accumulative evidence of which, as now for 
the first time fully set forth by Mr. Sumner, is a formidable record of bad 
faith and treachery, of wanton violations of the laws of nations, and dis- 
graceful sympathy with a rebellion of barbarism against advancing civili- 
zation. 

The perils from France are then discussed. These perils are shown to be 
the offspring of imperial ambition. Louis Napoleon has followed the 
example of England in acknowledging the rebel States as belligerents. He 
has paved the way for more active participation in the rebel war by his in- 
vasion of Mexico. He has invited a joint mediation in our affairs, which 
project he has not relinquished, but only “ postponed to a more suitable ' 
opportunity.” He has officially deciared that he desires to recognize the 
rebel confederacy as a slave power, and has taken advantage of our tem 
rary weakness to extend the policy of the Holy Alliance tu this continent. 
The record of French unfriendliness, if not so long as that of England, is 
not less compicte and damning. 

The nature of foreign intervention by mediation or intercession is then 
discussed, and the principles by which it is assumed to be governed are 
considered. This portion of the speech is rich in historical facts, showing 
that intervention among nations, while it is often exercised in the intereste 
of humanity and progress, is more often selfish and impertinent, Great 
Britain has been a cunstant intermeddler in the affairs of other nations ; 
and if sbe hagany one ruling principle heretofure in such cases, it has been 
to intervene against slavery. The whole lesson under this head is summed 
up briefly. All intervention in the internal affuirs of another nation is 
contrary to law and reason, and can be vindicated only by overruling 
necessity. 


» 
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Intervention by recognition is another form of intermeddling which Mr. 
Samper illustrates by historical precedents. This furm may be armed or 
unarmed. If armed recognition at any time can find apology, it will be 
only where it is sincerely made for the protection of human rights. Un- 
armed recognition, although excluding all idea of coercion, yet cannot be 
uniformly justified. In order to justify a recognition, it must appear beyond 
doubt that de facto the contest is finished, and the new government is estab- 
lished secure within fixed limits. These are conditions precedent which 
cannot be avoided without an open offense to a friendly power, and an open 
violation of international law. 

Mr. Sumner then argues the impossibility of any recognition of a nation 
built upon the corner-stone of human slavery, consistently with the past 
porey of England and France. Remembering how shamelessly these powers 

ve ignored their own precedents and policy in their dealings with other 
nations, We are not so sanguine as Mr. Sumner appears to be, that ‘ return- 
ing reason in England and France will see to it that civilization is saved 
from this shock, and the nations themselves from the terrible retribution, 
which sooner or later must surely attend it.’ 

The subject of ocean belligerency then claims the attention of Mr. Sumner, 
who shows that the rebel government has no maritime or naval belligerent 
rights de facto, although tffaee have heen conceded by Great Britain and 
France. She has no prize courts, and, indeed, no ports in which even legal 
cruisers can take their prizes for adjudication. The modern rule of inter- 
national law interpuses a check upon lawless violence by requiring the con- 
demnation of prizes by a competent court. If a cruiser may at any time 
burn prizes. it is only because of some exceptional exigency in a particular 
case, and not according to any general rule. The general rule declares, 
that there can be no right to take a prize, if there be no port into which it 
may be carried. Hence the depredations of the rebel cruisers are in fact 
piracy. Mr. Sumner contends that there is one simple act which the justice 
of England cannot continue to refuse, and that is to annul the concession 
of ocean belligerency to the slave pirates.”’ 


This speech is in truth a sort of treatise on the subject of which it treats ; 
and we give Mr. Sumner’s synopsis in his own words :— 


1. The perils to our country from Foreign Powers, especially aa foreshad 
owed in the unexpected and persistent conduct of England and France 
since the outbreak of the war. ® 

2. The nature of Foreign Intervention by Mediation, with the principles 
applicable thereto, as illustrated by historic instances—showing especially 
how England, by her conspicuous, wide-spread and most determined Inter- 
yention to promote the extinction of African Slavery, zs irrevocably commit- 


. ted against any act or policy that can encourage this criminal pretension. 


3. The nature of Foreign Intervention by Recognition, with the prinei- 
ples applicable thereto, as illustrated by historic instances—showing that by 
the practice of nations, and especially by the declared sentiments of British 

tesmen, there can be no Foreign Recognition of an insurgent Power 
where the contest for Independcnee is still pending. 

4. The moral impossibility of Foreign Recognition, even if the pretended 
Power be de facto Independent, where it is composed of Rebel Slave-mongers 
gecking to fyund a new Power with Slavery for its declared ‘* corner-stone.”’ 

9). Tho absurdity and wrong of eonosting Ocean Belligerency to a pre- 
tended Power, which, in the first place, is without a Prize Court, so that 
i¢ cannot bean Ocean Belligerent in fact, and which, in the second place, 
even if Ocean Belligerent in fact, is of such an odious character, that its 
Recognition is a moral imposaibility. 
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In giving specimens of this masterly effort, we can hardly go amiss; for 
every paragraph is rich in legal, historical and diplomatic lore not unworthy 
of Grotius himself. Of its well deserved strictures upon England's treat- 
ment of us by her government, in distinction from her people, we take the 
following from the fourteen counts in the long indictment :— 


1. There is one act of the British Cabinet which stands foremost as an 
omen of peril, foremost in time, foremost also in the magnitude of its con- 
sequences. Though plausible in form, it is none the less injurious or un- 
justifiable. Of course I refer to that inconsiderate Proclamation in the 
name of the Queen, as early as May, 1861, which, after raising Rebel 
Slave-mongers to an equality with the National Government in Belligerent 
Rights, sblewly declares ** neutrality ’’ between the two equal parties ; as 
if the declaration of equality was not a moral absurdity, offensive to reason 
and all those precedents which make the glory of the British name. Even 
if the Proclamation could be otherwise than improper at any time in such 
a Rebellion, it was worse than a blunder at that a date. The apparent 
relations between the two pswers were more than friendly. Only a few 
months befure, the youthful heir to the British throne had been welcomed 
everywhere throughout the United States—except in Richmond—as in the 
land of kinsmen. And yet, immediately after the tidings of the rebel 
assault on Furt Sumter—before the National Government had begun to put 
forth its strength, and even without waiting for the arrival of our newly- 
appvinted Minister, who was known to be at Liverpool on his way to Lon- 
dun, the Proclamation was suddenly launched. Clearly the alacrity of this 
concession was unhappy ; for it bore an air of defiance, or at least of heart- 
lesenees, toward an ally of kindred blood engaged in the maintenance of its 
traditional power against an infumous pretension. But it was more unhappy 
still, that the good genius of England did not save this historic. nation, 
linked with sv many triumphs of freedom, from a fatal step, which, under 
the guise of ‘* neutrality,”.was a betrayal of civilization itself. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the consequences of this precipitate, unfriendly 
and immoral concession, which haa been and still is an overflowing fountain 
of mischief and bloodshed—Aac fonte derivata clades; first, in what it 
vouchsatos to Rebel Slave-mongers on sea and in British porta ; and secondly, 
in the impediments which it takes from Britich subjects ready to make moncy 
- out of Slavery ; all of which has been declared by undoubted British author- 
ity. Lor@ Chelinsford, of professional renown as Sir Frederick Thesiger— , 
now an Ex-Chancellor—used these words recently in the House of Lords: 
“ Tf the Southern Confederacy had not been recognized asa belligerent Power, 
he agreed with his noble and learned friend [Lord Brougham], that, under 
these circumstances, if any Englishman were to fit out a privateer for the 
purpose of assisting the Southern Statea against the Northern States, Ae 
would be guilty of piracy.” But all thie was changed by the Queen's Proc- 
lamation, For the Rebel Slave-monger there is the recognition of his flag; 
for the British eubject there is the opportunity of trade. For the Rebel 
Slave-monger there is fellowship and equality ; for the British subject there 
le a new customer, to whom he may lawfully sell Armstrong guns and other 
warlike munitions of choicest British workmanship, and, as Lord Palmers- 
ton telle us, even shipe of war too, fo be used in dbchalf of Slavery. What 
wae unluwtul ia suddenly made lawtal, while the ban ie taken from an odious 
felony. It seema almost: superfluous to add, that euch a concession, thus 
petent in its reach, must have been a direct encourngement and overture to 
the Rebellion, Slavery itself: was exalted when barbarous pretenders, bat- 
tling to found a new Power in its hateful name, without s0 much as a single 

- . 
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port on the ocean where a prize could be carried for a condemnation, were 

yet in the face of this essential deficiency, swiltly acknowledged as ocean 

ligerents, while, as a consequence, their pirate ships, cruising for plunder 
in behalf of Slavery, were acknowledgéd as National ships, entitled to equal 
privileges with the National ships of the United States. This simple state- 
ment isenough. It is vain to say that such a concession was ‘‘ a necessity.” 
There may have been a strong temptation to it, constituting perhaps an 
imagined necessity, a8 with many persons there isa strong temptation to 
Slavery itself. But such a concession to Slave-mongers, fighting for Slavery, 
ean be vindicated only as Slavery is vindicated. As well undertake to de- 
clare ‘ neutrality’? between Right and Wrong, between Good and Evil, 

With a concession to the latter of Belligerent Rights, and then set up the 
apology of * necessity.”’ 

"2. Tt was natural that an act so essentially unfriendly in character, and 
also in the alacrity with which it was done, should create throughout Eng- 
land an unfriendly sentiment toward us, easily stimulated to a menace of 
war. And this menace was not wanting soon afterward, when the two rebel 
emissaries on board the Trent were scized by a patriotic, brave commander, 
whose highest fault was, that, in the absence of instructions from his own 
Government, he followed too closely British precedents. This accident—for 
such it was, and nothing elee—was misrepresented, and, with an utterly 
indefensible exaggeration, was changed hy the British nation, backed b 
the British Government, into a casus belli, as if such an unauthorized inci- 
dent, which obviously involved no question of self-defense, could juetify war 
between two civilized nations. And yet, in the dace of a positive declara- 
tion from the United States, that it was an‘accident, the British Govern- 
ment made preparations to take part with rebel slave-mongers, and it fitly 
began such ignoble a et by keeping back from the British people 
the official dispatch of 30th November, 1861, where our Goverment, after 
announcing that Capt. Wilkes had acted “ without any instructions,’’ ex- 
pressed a trust that ‘‘ the British Government would conaider the subject in 
a friendly temper,’’ and promised ‘“ the best disposition dn our part.’’ It 
is painful to recall these things; but they now belong to history, and we 
cannot forget the lesson they teach. 


8. This persistent, inexorable criticism, even at the expense of all consis- 
tency or of all memory, bas also broken forth in forms incompatible with 
that very * neutrality,’’ which was so early declared. It was bad enough 
to declare neutrality when the question was between a friendly Power and 
an insulting Barbarism ; but it was worse, after the declaration, to depart 
from it, if in words only. Unhappily there is too much occasion to talk 
abot the ‘* neutrality ” of England. I say nothing of a Parliamentary 
utterance, that the National cause was “ detested by a large majority of the 

ouse of Commons,” or of other most unneutral speeches. I confine my- 
self to official declarations. Here the case is plain. Several of the British 
Cabinet, including the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, two great masters of ‘* words,”’ have allowed themselves in public 
fecnee: to characterize offensively our present effurt to put down Rebel 

ave-mongers, as ‘a contest fur empire on one side, and fur independence 
on the other.”? Here were ‘* words,’ which, under a specious form, were 
understood to give encouragement to Rebel Slave-mongers. But they were 
more specious than true, revealing nothing but the side espoused by the 
orators. Clearly on our side it is a contest for National life, involving the 
liberty of arace. Clearly on the other side it is a contest for Slavery, in 
order to secure for this hateful crime new recognition and power. Our Em- 
pire 18 simply to crush !’ebel Slave-mongers. Their Independence is simply 
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she unrestrained power to whip women and cell children. Even if at the 
beginning, the National Government made no declaration on the subject, 
yet the real character of the war was none the lees apparent in the repeated 
declarations of the other side, who @id not hesitate to assert their purpose 
to build a new Power on Slavery. Thatsuch a Rebellion should be elevated, 
by the unneutral “ words’’ of a Foreign Cabinet, into a respectability of 
which it is obviously unworthy, is only another sign which we must watch. 


9. But these same orators of the British Cabinet, not content with giving 
us 8 bad name, have allowed themselves to pronounce against us on the 
whole case. ‘hey declared that the National Government cannot succeed 
in crushing Rebel Slave-mongers, and that dismembcrment is inevitable. 
‘‘ Jefferson Davis,” says one of them, * has created a nation.” 

No British statesman saw the past more clearly than Lord Russell when 
long ago, in striking phrase, he said that England, in her war against our 
fathers, ‘‘had engaged for the suppression of Liberty;’’ (llansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, 2d series, vol. viii, p. 1036, April 16, 1823,) but thie is 
precisely what Rebel ,Slave-mongers are now doing. Men change ; but 
principles are the same now as then. Therefore, do I say, that every syme 
pathy ey bestowed upon our fathers, now belongs to us their children, 
striving to uphold their work against bad men, who would not only break 
it in pieces, but put in its stead a new piratical Power, whose declared object 
is ‘*the suppression of Liberty.’’ And yet British ministers, mounting 
the prophetic tripod, presume most oraoulatly to foretell the doom of this 
Republic. Their prophecies do not disturb my confidence. I do not forget 
how often false prophets have appeared, including the author of the Oceana, 
who published a demonstration of the impossibility of monarchy in Eng- 
land only six months before Charles II. entered London amidst salvvoea of 
eannon, and the hurrahs of the people. Nor do I stop to consider how far 
such propbecies, uttered in public places by British Ministers, are consistent 
with that British ‘* neutrality ”’ which is so constantly boasted. Opinions 
are sometimes allies more potent than subsidies, especially in an age like the 
present. Prophecies are opinions proclaimed and projected into the futare ; 
and yet these are given freely to Rebel Slave-mongers. There is matter for 
reflection in this instance ; but I adduce it now only as another illustration 
of the times. Nothing can be more clear than that whosoever assumes to 
play the prophet, becomes pledged in character and pretension to sustain his 

rophecy. ‘The learned Jerome Cardaun, professor and doctor, and also 

abbler in astrology, of great fame in the middle ages, undertook to predict 
the day of his dently and he maintained his character a8 a successful prophet 
by taking his own life at the appointed time. 1f British Ministers, who 
have played the prophet, escape the ordinary influences of this craft, it will 
be from that happy nature which has suspended fur them human infirmity 
and human prejudice. But it becomes us to note well the increased diff- 
culties and dangers to which on this account the National cause is exposed. 

10. But it is not in ‘* words’’ only—of speeches, dispatches or declara- 
tions—that our danger lies. Iam svrry to add, that there aré acts also with 
which the British Government is too closely associated. Ido not refer to 
the unlimited supply of ** munitions of war,” so that our army at Churles- 
ton, like our army at Vicksburg, is compelled to encounter Armstrong guns 
and Blakeley guns, with all proper ammunition from England ; for the right 
of British subjects to sell these articles to Rebel Slave-mongers was fixed 
when the latter, by sudden metamorphosis, were changed from lawless 
vagrants of the ocean to lawful belligerents. Nor do 1 refer to the swarms 
of swift steamers, ‘‘a pitchy cloud warping on the Eastern wind,” always 
under the British flag, with contributions to Rebel Slave-mongers ; for 
these too enjoy a kindred immunity. -Of course, no Royal Proclamation 
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can change wrong into right, or make such business otherwise than immoral ; 
but the Proclamation may take from it the character of felony. 

But even the Royal Proclamation gives no sanction to the preparation in 
England of a naval expedition against the commerce of the United States. 
It leaves the Parliamentary Statute, as well as the general Law of Nations, 
in full efficacy to restrain and punish such an offense. And yet in the face 
of this obvious prohibition, standing forth in the text of the law, and 
founded in reason ‘‘ before human statute purged the common weal,’ also 
exemplified by the National Government, which, from the time of Wash- 
ington, has always guarded its ports agninst such outrage, powerful ships 
have been launched, equipped, fitted out and manned in England, with arms 
supplied at sea from another English vessel, and then, assuming that by this 
insulting Aocus pocus all English liability was avoided, they have proceeded 
at once to rob and destroy the commerce of the United States. England 
has been their naval base trom which were derived the original forces and 
supplies which enabled them to sail the sea. Scveral such ships are now 
depredating on the ocean, like Captain Kidd, under pretended commissions, 
each in itself a naval expedition. As England is not at war with the United 
States, these ships can be nothing else than pirates; and their conduct is 
that of pirates. Unable to provide a Court for the trial of prizes, they 
revive fur every captured ship the barbarous Ordeal of Fire. Like pirates, 
they burn all that they cannut rub. Flying from sea to sea, they turn the 
oceun into a furnace and melting-pot of Amcrican commerce. Of these in- 
cendiaries the most famous is the Alabama, with a picked crew of British 
sailors, with ‘trained ganners out of her Majesty’s naval reserve,’’ and 
with every thing else from keel to tup-mast Britisl#! which, after more than 
a year of unlawful havoc, is still burning the property of our citizens, 
without once entering a Rebcl Slave-monger port, but always keeping the 
unbilical connection with England, out of whose womb she sprung, and 
never losing the original nationality stamped upon her by origin, sv that at 
this day she is a British pirate ship, precisely asa native burn Englishman, 
robbing on the high scas, and never naturalized abroad, is a British pirate 
subject. : 


It ia bad enough that all this should proceed from England. It is hard 
to bear. Why is it not stopped at once? One cruiser might perhaps 
elude a watchful Government. But it is difficult to see how this can occur 
once, twice, three times ; and the cry is still they sail, Two powerful rams 
are now announced, like stars to a thentre. Will they too be allowed to 
perform? I wish there were not too much reason to believe that all these 
performances are sustained by a prevailing British sympathy. A French- 
man, who was accidentally a prisuner on buard the Alabama at the destruc- 
tion of two American ships, describes a British packet in sight whose 
crowded passengers made the sea resound with cheers as they witnessed the 
captured ships handed over to the flames. The words of Lucretius were 
verified ; Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri. But these same cheers 
Were echoed in Parliament, as the builder of the piratical craft gloried in 
his deed. The verse which filled the ancicnt theatre with great applause, 
declared a s}mpathy with Humanity ; but English applause is now piven to 
Slavery and ite defenders ; “I am an Englishman, and nothing of sete is 
foreign to me.’’ Accordingly, Slavery is helped by English arms, English 
gold, English ships, gee speeches, English cheers. And yet for the 
honor of England, let it known, that there are Englishmen, who have 
stood firm and unshaken amidst this painful recreancy. Their names can- 
not be forgotten. And still more for the honor of En Jand, let it be spoken 
that the working classes, who were called to suffer the most, have bravely 
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borne their calamity, without joining with the enemics of the Republic. 
Their cheers have been fur Freedom and not for Slavery. 

14. But there is still anotber hesd of danger in which all others culmi- 
nate. I refer to an instrusive Mediation, or, it may be, a Recognition of tbe 
Slave-monger pretension as an Independent Nation; for such propositions 
have been openly made in Parliament, and constantly urged by the British 
press, and, though not yet adupted by her Majesty’s Government, they have 
never been repelled on principle, so that they constitute a perpetual cloud, 
threatening to break, in our foreign relations. 1tis plain to all who have not 
forgotten history, that England cannot be guilty of such Recognition with- 
out an unpardonable apostacy ; nor can she intervene by way of Mediation 
except in the interest uf Freedom. And yet such are the strange ‘ elec- 
tive uffinities’’ newly born between England and Slavery ; such is the tower- 
ing blindness, with regerd to our country, kindred to that which prevailed 
in the time of George Grenville and Lord North, that her Majcaty’s Govern- 
ment, instead of repelling the proposition, simply adjourn it, neanwhde 
adopting the attitude uf une watching to strike. The British Minister at 
Washington, of model prudence, whose individual desire for peace 1 cannot 
doubt, tells his Government in a despatch which will be found in the last 
Blue Buok, that as yct he sees no sign of ‘‘ 8 conjuncture at which Foreign 
Powers may step in with propriety and effect, to put a stop to the effusion 
of blood.” Here is a plain assumption that such a conjuecture may occur. 
But fur the present we are left free to wage the battle against Slavery with- 
out any such intervention in arrest of our efforts. 

Such are eome of the warnings which lower from the English sky, bend- 
ing over the graves of Wéelberforce and Clarkson, while sounding from these 
sacred graves are heard strange, un- English voices, crying out, “* Come unto 
us, Rebel Slave-mongers, whippers of women and sellers of children; for 
yuu are the people of our chuice, whom we welcome promptly again to 
ocean rights, with Armstrong gunée and naral erpeditions equipped in our 
ports, and on whom we lavish sympathy always, and the prophecy of suc- 
cess ; While fur you, who uphold the Republic and oppese Slavery, we have 
hard words, criticism, rebuke and the menace of war.’’ : 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO INTERVENTION. 


Foreign intervention is armed or unarmed, although sometimes the two 
are not easily distinguishable. An unarmed intervention may have in it 
the menace of arms, or it may be war in disguise. If this is the case, it 
must be treated accordingly. 

The whole lessun on this head may be summed up briefly. All Intervention 
in the internal affairs of another nation is contrary to law and rcason, and 
can be vindicated only by overruling necessity. If you intervene by war, 
then must there be the necessity of self-defense. If you intervene by Medi- 
ation or Intercession, then must you be able to speak in behalf of civilization 
endangered, or human nature insulted. But there is no Power which is 
bound to this humane policy so absulutely as England; especially is there 
none which is so fixed beyond the possibility of retreat or change in its 
a to Slavery, whatever shape it may assume, whether it may be 
the animating principle of a nation, the ‘ forced labor’’ of a multitude, or 
even the service of a solitary domestic. ‘ 


PLINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO RECOGNITION, 


Such are the historic instances which illustrate Intervention by Recogni- 
tion, As in other cases of Intervention, the Recognition may be armed or 
unarmed, when an intermediate case, when the Recognition may seem to be 
unarmed, when in reality it is armed, as when France simply announced its 
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Recognition of the Independence of the United States, and at the same time 
os aati to maintain it by war. 

o you ask, now, if Foreign Powers can acknowledge our Slave-monger 
embryo as an [ndependent Nation? There is madness in the thought. A 
Recognition, accompanied by the breaking of the blockade, would be war, 
impious war, against the United States, where Slave-mongers would be the 
allies, and Slavery the inspiration. Of all wars in history none more ac- 
cursed, none more sure to draw down upon its authors the judgment alike 
of God and man. But the thought of gnition, under existing circum- 
stances, while the contest is still pending, even without any breaking of the 
blockade, or attempted coercion, if a Satanic absurdity, hardly less impious 
than the other. Of course it would unblushingly assume that, in fact, the 
Slave-mongers had already succeeded in establishing an Independent Nation 
with an untroubled government, and a secure confurmation of territory ; 
when in fact, nothing is catablisned, nothing is untroubled, nothing is 
secure, nut even a single boundary line, and there is no element of Inde- 
pendence except the audacious attempt ; when, in fact, the: conflict is still 
waged on numerous battle-tields, and tuese pretenders to Independence have 
been driven from State to State; driven away from the Mississippi, which 
parte them ; driven back from the sea which surrounds them; and shut up 
in the interior, or in blockaded ports, 80 that only by stealth can they com- 
muanicath with the outward world. Any Recognition of such a pretension, 
existing enly as a pretension, scouted and denied by a whole people with 
invincible armies and tavies embattled against it, would be a tlaming mock- 
ery of Truth. Jt would assert [ndependence as a fact when sia it 
was nota fact. It would be an enormous lie.” Naturally a Power thus 
guilty would expect to support the lie by arms. 


Britisa Sympatuy.—It was a wise and effective measure of peace for 
the Christian Ministers of Englund to eend their assurances of sympathy 
through such special deputies as De. Massie and Rev. Mr. Rylance. In 
all our chief citics they were very cordially welcomed, and appropriate re- 
Eponses made to the messages they bore. We heard Dr. Massie in Boston, 
and were deeply impressed, much beyond onr expectations, with the proofs 
he gave of the deep, strong, active sympathy felt by the masses in England 
for our government in its struggle against our huge and atrocious rebellion. 
We were not before aware how much had been done to rectify public opinion 
in our father-land ; and if peace shall be preserved between the two coun- 
tries, we think it will be due, under God, chiefly to such efforts of the people 
against the pro-slavery action of their government, and the pro-slavery in- 
fluences prevalent among the ruling classes. 

We are glad to learn from reliable sources, that popular sentiment in Eng- 
land is setting itself so strongly against any measures likely to disturb the 
peace betwoen us. Dr. Sturtevant, President of Illinois College, reports, 
on his recent return, that ‘‘ the anti-slavery public there are almost entirely 
on the side of the North, and have exercised a controling influence upon 
public opinion. He says the people do not want a rupture with our country 
—they dread it ; while the trading community desire to make money out of 
our troubles, and those opposed to democratic institutions rejoice at our 
misfortunes, and would like to see us shorn of our strength.’ Here is the 

’ true issue. The people are with us, the aristocrats against us; and the 
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question to be solved is, whether the datter will or dare attempt to bring on 
war in the interest of aristocracy against democracy. If they should, it 
would be such a conflict in extent and desperation as the world has never 
witnessed. 


ge Funps.—We have made of late no appeal for funds, but not because 
we do not need them ; for we are in truth more in need of them than ever. 
Our current expenses, though less than before the rebellion, are still very 
much greater than our present income. We are confirmed more and more 
in the opinion, that our cause ought by all means to be kept alive even in 
this its darkest hour, and we are doing all we can for this purpose; bat 
during the terrible crisis now upon us, we can expect little aid from any 
except a emall circle of its most intelligent, most devoted friends. If kept 
alive at all, this select few must do it; and we trust they will not shrink 
from the burdens which such a service may demand from them. For the 
liberality spontaneously shown by some of our friends, we would return our 
warmest thanks ; and we trust that not only will these continue and increaee 
their aid, but that others will bear in mind our epecial necessities at this 
time, and remit by mail whatever they can give, as we cannot call upon 


them in person. 
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LAW OF NATIONS. 


This term is very generally misconceived. There is, in strict propric- 
ty of speech, no law of nations ; and what passes under that name has no 
real, effective authority. This ecde, scarcely recognize | at all by ancient 
nations, and little heeded or known in Christendom till after the HRe- 
formation, owes its existence chicfly to Grotius as its grand architect. 
He spun it from his own prolific brain out of facts culled frem the 
world’s entire history and literature. He found it a chaos of clashing 
precedents and principles ; but his vast learning and his great powers of 
analysis and combination, reduced its heterogeneous materials to a system 
Which has won universal admiration. Still neither Grotius nor his ful- 
lowers have furnished a veal code of international Jaws. They had no 
authority to do this; and all their writings on the subject are only a com- 
pilation of precedents, opinions and arguments. It is the work, not of 
legislators, but only of scholars; no law-making power was ever con- 
cerned in enacting any of its statutes; and its whole influence has result- 
ed from the deference spontancously paid to the genius, erudition and 
wisdom of its compilers. It is not a real code, but simply a treatise ; 
and nations are at liberty, except from the force of custoin and public 
opinion, to adopt or reject it as they please, and as they have done, in fact, 
allalong. It has not a single element requisite forga real law, no legis- 
lative power enacting it, nor any judiciary provided to interpret it, or ex- 
ecutive to put it in force. 
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In the following extracts from the Danville Review, Dr. R. J. Breck- 
enrilge shows very forcibly how unreliable is international law as a rule 
of right, or a means of either justice or security : — 


We have illustrated the nature of the Law of Nations by the practical 
administration of the Sratutes of Wills ; because the principles of interpre- 
tation in the two kinds of law are the most similar. A will is professedly 
interpreted according to the intention of the testator ; the Law of Nations 
is interpreted, as to inatters at sea and along sca coasts, according to the in- 
tention of him who is strongest in fleets, and as to matters clearly on land,, 
according to the intention of him who is strongest in armies ; for example, 
the great Napoleon and Mr. John Bull. It is with the latter gentleman, in 
person, with the cuse of Mason and Slidell already ruled against us ina way 
that riled most of us terribly, that we are to settle the sea Law of Nations, 
as he shall please, or fight ; and it is with the successor of Napoleon, un- 
der his open And insulting avowal that his business in Mexico is to restrain 
our race, and that his polity requires our dismemberment, that we must 
settle the /and Law of Nations, 48 will please him, or fight. Of course, we 
will fight them both, if they insist on it. And it seems in the highest de- 
gree probable, at present, that they will both insist on it, unless we either: 
disgrace ourselves by submitting to terms at once infamous and ruinous, or 
unless they get to understand that fighting us is neither safe nor profitable, 
or unless the course of events in the Old World may render it particularly in- 
convenient for them to embark in a great war with the United States. 

The attempt to reduce into a code the principles and rules by which civil- 
ized nations should regulate their treatment of each other, in peace and in 
war, is altogether modern. Some very ableand enlightened men have spent 
great labor in these inquiries, and in earnest endeavors to settle accor ing 
to true reason, and the law of nature, the numerous and often doubtfu 
problems which they involve. But this code which professes to define the 
righta and duties of nations with respect to ench other, besides that which 
natural reason lays down among all men, and the Romon Civil Law declar- 
ed was the true law of nations, is modified by the imprescriptible customs 
of the particular nations, and by the innumerable treaties, alliances, com- 
pacts, leagues, and agreements which they have made with each other, the 
principles of which survive and may be pleaded as a precedent, for a good 
end or a bad one, long after the instruments themselves have ceased to be 
binding. Moreover, et as the devrees of the Roman Pro-Consuls and 
Preetors entered into the life of nations throughout that mighty empire, 
so also the dispatches of great civil and military officers constiute a kindof 
perpetual commentary on this law that has no tribunal; und the decisions 
of the greatest judicial tribunals of modern times have interpreted many of 
these rights and duties of nations, in the light of their own municipal laws. 
In the daily life of the freest and most civilized people, all manner of de- 
Vices are necessary, and are resorted to, in order to administer their own 
written laws, in such a manner ag to satisfy the public conscience, As we 
have seen, wills are interpreted ona peculiar principle; deeds are inter- 

reted upon another peculiar principle (always against the grantor) ; crim- 
inal laws are interpreted strictly ; other laws according to their obvious 
meaning ; and then a special jurisdiction is created ehandeey) in part to 
supply the defects, and in part to rectify the evil of mere legal right. 

Ve have more cofffidence in a common law-court and jury, than in sl- 
most any human tribunal; but, in our experience, which has been consid- 
erable, success there requires a good judge, a good jury, a good lawyer, & 
good cause, good proof and considerable attention to datas, We also have 
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very creat veneration for the law of nations, and would not be understood 
as desiring to implead either Mr. Bull or Mr. Boneparte before a code 
which has seemed in past time to be the willing agent of England at sea, and 
of France on the land. But when they hail us there, as they are sure to 
do, we cannot help thinking that our chances of getting honorably and 
eafely through the case, will depend far more on our readinces and ability 
to maintain it, than on its merits, or their justice. Nor can any considcra- 
ble nation ever permit itself to torget that it is out of the occurrences of 
actual war, that nine-tenths of the important difficulties under the law of 
nations arise ; that war is one of the commonest methods of settling the in- 
terpretation of that law ; and that of all codes of law, that one is the most 
fruitful of conflicting analogies and contradictory decisions, and therefore 
of grounds of delusivn, and pretexts for violence and wrong. Nor is it im- 
proper to add that of all nations, England and France could each be con- 
victed, on the testimony of the other, of having most flagrantly outraged 
the righta of other nations, and violated their own plain duties to them. 


The state of Europe, and by consequence the principles of its public law, 
and the rules of their application to the relative rights and duties of Euro- 
pean nations, have all greatly changed within the last half century. ‘The 
quarter of a century from the commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 till the treaty at Vienna, by which Europe, having triumphed over the 
Revolution, sought to extinguish it, witnessed the habitual and undisguis- 
ed viulation, on land and at sea, of every right and every duty of all nations 
toward each other, just as their passions or their supposed interests de- 
manded. The treaty of Vienna was, in effect, in the lnc of the previous 
sae law of Europe, as it had been understood before the outbreak of the 

rench Revolution ; and inall subsequent interpretations of that law, every 
outrage committed by powerful nations during the preceeding quarter of a 
century of almost universal Revolution and war, was liable to be pleaded in 
expounding the treaty which so largely superseded the law of nations by 
the new public law of Europe. ‘The fifty years almost that have elapsed 
since the treaty of Vienna, have undone most thoroughly and effectually 
the work of that European council of nations; and the revolution it made 
in the public law of EBurope has incurred a counter-revolution, nut exactly 
hack to the law of nations, but ina direction required by the supposed iu- 
terests of the great Kuropean nations. 


In the meantime, alao, the same half century has witnessed the super- 
cession Of the northern powers of Europe by its western powers as the 
ee aca nations. France, under the Bourbons, and under Louis 

hillippe, was hardly felt in Kurope during more than thirty years after 
the treaty of Vienna. England, either repudiating the holy alliance, or 
tepudiated by it, was pussing through a great international change, 
and slowly recovering frum the exhaustion uf a great and protracted 
war. The northern powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia, by their close 
union and their great united strength, held the absolute predominance 
until Louis Napoleon was fimnly seated on the French throne. The 
close recent union between France and England, the immense development 
of both of these nations, the mysterious and daring policy of France, 
partly supported and partly tolerated by England, the war of the two with 
Russia, and then the war of France and Sardinia against Austria, have all 
resulted, as we have said, in the complete supercession of the northern alli- 
ance by the western alliance, as the controlling European force. It has 
been said, with almost as much justice as severity, that Russia has been 
paralyzed, Austria conquered, snd Prussia disgraced. While this alliance 
continues, the public law of Europe is whatever France and England may 
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agree to consider it ; and the law of nations for the sea is whatever Englend, 
with the consent of France, may determine; and the law of nations on land 
ts whatever France, with the consent of England, may determine; and in 
this sense both the public law of Europe, and the law of nations, will be 
enforced upon all who have not the courage and strength to resist the un- 
scrupulous and savage domination of one or both of these nations, 

It is well known that these great nations, whose alliance is so dangerous to 
the independemce and repose of all others, are full of mutual jealousy and dis- 
trust ; and that nothing but their mutual fear of each other, and the ap- 
preciation of the advantages they may both reap from a combination which 
requires 8) many galling mutual concessions, enables their respective gov- 
erninents to maintain, amid constantly recurring difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, a mutual good understanding. No one, probably, can venture to 
say less than that it is liable at any moment to be interrupted ; that it is 
the interest of a'l nations to protect themselves against it ; and that while 
it continues, there is no outrage bencficial to either party to it, and not in- 
jurious to the other party to it, that may not be expected against the rights 
of other nations. © ‘The most important clement of public law of Europe is 
perhaps that which concerns the balance of power among European nations ; 
and the most important element of the law of natiuns is perhaps that which 
concerns the independence of States, in their security frum foreign in- 
tervention in their demestic affairs. And yet it would be perfectly eary to 
show that both France and England separately, and unitedly, since by 
their good understanding and their concerted action, they have been able to 
menace all nations, have habitually aimed at dictation to Europe, and ruth- 
lessly set at naught the independence of nations. At this moment, how is 
it possible to reconcile the conduct and avowed Pe of France in Mexicy, 
or the proceedings and intentions either of England or France with 
respect tu the United States, with the independence of nations, any more 
than with the fuith of treatics or the peace of the world? ” 


We are far from discarding or undervaluing the law of nations We 
wish merely to show its real character, and the clear, urgent necessity 
of something far better to regulate the intercourse of nations, and to in- 
sure at once their safety and their rights. 


AN Exeuisp Bupcet.—The following table contains Mr. Gladstone’s esti- 
mates of the income of Great Britain tur the year then ensuing :— 


Customs, £ 22,737,000 
Excise, 17,650,000 
Stamps, i 9,000,000 
‘Taxcs, “ 3,218,000 
Income Tax, 8,625,000 
Post Office, 3,800,000 
Crown Lands, * 300,000 
Miscelluneous, 2,500 UU0 
China Indemnity, 450,000 

£68,280 ,000 
Estimated Expenses, 67,749,000 
staple £531,000 

The annual expenses in time of peace are upwards of $325,000,000, or 


not quite a million a day ! 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 


The training of men for war has been in all ages their chief pride and 
bane. Chr'stianity, as a religion of peace, was meant to restrain and 
ultimately cure this great evil; but hitherto it has signally failed in its 
blessed mission, and even allowed itself to becorhe a handmaid and 
patroness of the war system. In nothing has its degencracy from the 
example and teachings of Christ and his apostles been more glaring. 

Among the manifold evils sure to flow from our rebellicn, we early 
expected, as a matter of course, special efforts to revive among us the 
old war-spirit, and to educate our people more than ever in military habits. 
At the North these habits had long passed into very general disrepute ; 
but no sooner did our government call upon the people to rally for its 
support in putting down the rebellion, than the war enthusiasm spread like 
wild-fire all over the North, and has ended in creating a popular demand 
that the whole community shall be skilled in the art of war as a measure 
of security against future rebellions. 

We understand well the plea; but in truth there never was a blinder 
or more suicidal folly. ‘* Inthe point of preparing for war,’’ says one of 
our relzgzous journals, ‘‘the South has shown more foresight than the 
North, and in the present contest has abundantly reaped the :dvantage 
of her thoughtful preparation. For many years past the larger slave 
States have each supported or contributed to support, by public funda, a 
military school, from which annually were sent forth among the population 
a corps of well trained officers. To the influence of these institutions may — 
be attributed much of the singular readiness with which great armies 
were raised and disciplined in those States. In the North, on the con- 
trary, the only noteworthy institution of the kind, prior to the rebellion, 
was that founded at Norwich, Vt. in 1820, by Captain Partridge. Since 
the outbreak of the war, however, schools of this sort have sprung up in 
considerable numbers, and have been carried on in some casea with 
marked success, entirely by private enterprise without assistance from the 
State.” 

A mode of reasoning quite general, but as false and pernicious as 
it is common. It was just this military training of the South, her 
habits of reliance on brute force as the ultimate arbiter, that tempted 
them into the fearful abyss of rebellion. In this reliance upon the sword, 
indsed, she had the example and sanction of the North, of the whole 
country ; but if neither the North nor the South had been trained to de- 
pendence upon the sword as a proper means of gaining their ends, this 
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rebellion could never have swept its besom of fire and blood over our 
land. It is a natural offshoot of the war system we have all along 
supported, and deemed vital to our safety and even existence as a nation. 
At present, however, we barely allude to this suliject. The time has 
not come for tle mass of our people, or even our leading minds, to give it 
such consideration as it deserves. We must wait till these war-clouds 
have passed away ; but sure we are that, sooner or later, it azzst be ex- 
amined as it has never yet been, or we are doomed to the periodical re- 
turn of just such evils as are now overwhelming us. We know not how 
long it may take to learn that in habits of peace, such as we have never 
yet learned, lies, under God, our only security for the future ; but this 
lesson we must learn, and put-in practice, or the days of our republic 
are numbered. We know too well that this warning will not for the 
present be heeded ; but we deem it our duty as pioneers in this great 
Christian Reform, to put it on record for those to heed who will. 


AN EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


Napoleon, thwarted in his views respecting Poland, and reputedly 
wincing under the success of Russian diplomacy, now proposes an Euro- 
pean Congress to settle not only this Polish difficulty, but we know not 
how many other questions that may demand adjustment. The proposal 
has such an aspect of fairness, and wise regard for the general weal, as 
would, but for the Emperor’s reputation as a sort of political Spinx, have 
won for it ready welcome and even applause. It certainly looks well ; 
nor do we see why the governments of Europe should hesitate to adopt 
it. It is infinitely better than any possible resort to the sword, and, if it 
should fail of its avowed objcct, is likely to work little, if any mischief. 

The following is Napoleon's letter to the sovereigns of Europe : 


‘In the presence of events which every day arise and become urgent, 
I deem it indispensable to express myself without reserve to the 
sovereigns to whom the destiny of nations is confided. 

Whenever severe shocks have shaken the basis and displaced the 
I'mits of States, solemn transactions have taken place to arrange 
the new elements, and to consccrate by revision the accomplished trans- 
formations. . Such was the treaty of Westphalia in the 17th century, 
and of the negotiations at Vienna in 1815. It is on this latter founda- 
tion that now reposes the political edifice of Europe ; and yet, as you 
are aware, it is crumbling away on all sides. ) 


fhe 
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If the situation of the different countries be attentively considered, it 
18 impossible not to admit that the treaties of Vienna upon almost all 
points are destroyed, modified, misunderstood, or menaced. Hence, 
duties without rule, rights without title, and pretensions without restraint. 
The danger is so much the more formidable because the improvements 
brought about by civilizaticn, which has bound nations together by the 
identity of material interests, would render war still more destructive. 
This is a subject for serious reflection ; let us not wait before deciding on 
our course for sudden and irresistible events to disturb our judgment, 
an carry us away, despite ourselves, in opposite directions. 

I therefore propose to you to regulate the present and secure the fu- 
ture in a Congress. Called to the throne by Providence, and the will 
of the French people, but trained in the school of adversity, I am per- 
hape bound less than any other to ignore the rights of the sovereigns, and 
fhe legitimate aspirations of nations. Therefore 1 am ready, without 
any preconceived system, to bring to an international councii the spirit 
of moderation and justice, the usual portion of those who have endured 
80 many various trials, 

If I take the initiative in such an overture, I do not yield to an im- 
pulse of vanity ; but as 1am the sovereign to whom ambitious projects are 
most attributed, [ have it at heart to prove by this frank and loyal step, 
that my sole object is to arrive without a shock at the pacification of Ku- 
rope. If this proj osition be favorably received, I pray you to accept 
Paris as the place of meeting. 

In case the princes, allies and friends of France, should think proper 
to highten by their presence the authority of the deliberations, 1 shall be 
proud to offer them my cordial hospitality. Europe would see, perhaps, — 
some advantage in the capital from which the signal for subversion has so 
often been given, becoming the seat of the conference destined to lay the 
basis or a general paeification.—Vov. 4, 1863. 


\ 


Toe Tastes Turnep.—-England and France, having claimed the 
‘right, while professedly at peace with us, first to concede to our rebels 
all the rights of a zatzon engaged in lawful war ; and secondly, to acknowl- 
edge their independence, and form treaties of amity 4nd commerce with 
them ; and finally, to aid them by ficets and armies in acquiring and 
maintaining such independence, Dr. Breckenridge retorts upon them 
the'r own principles in the following style of well merited rebuke : — 

“Suppose we should advise France to bring the Emperor to the guillo- 
tine, or advise England to strip herself of such of her possessions as sho hag 
ucquired by fraud and vivience, demanding at the same time the friendly 
consideration of our advice. Suppose we shouldsremind both of those na- 
tiong, that the neutrality they both profess to practice, is little else than 


war in disguise against the United States. Suppoee we shuuld prove to 
them that their oft-repeated assurances that the rebels have acquired, and 


. 
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are able and sure to maintain their independence, are acts of mere 
hypocrisy, supported by boundless and baseless falsehoods, known by them 
to be such. Suppose we should array the evidence before them, that 
whatever chance ot success the rebels ever had, or have now, hag resulted 
from the flagitious conduct of the British and French Governments, and 
then, that the results of their own faithlessness have been magnified a thous- 
and fold, attributed to the weakness of the American Government, and made 
fn pretext for their right under the law of nations to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the rebels. Suppose we should demonstrate to them that their 
whole conduct from their first outrage of eagerly recognizing the rebels as a 
belligerent nation, on through all their violations of treatica and of the 
law of vutions, in giving the open suy-port of opinion, of public sentiment 
and of sympathy, and the secret aid of ships, warlike stores, and imple- 
ments, necessaries of all kinds, iminense credits, and protection to the 
verge of war, up to the hardly concealed menace of early and actual war, 
has been covered up under pretexts at once false and base, the real motives 


all the while heing dread of the power of the American nation, malignarft 


hatred of its free institutions, and a diabolical and long cherished, desire to 
frustrate its glorious mission ameng the nations. This. substantially. is 


our case, in meagre outline, against Great Britain and France.—Dantille 
Keview. 


GENEALOGY OF THE PEACE DCCTRINE. 


Whenever men are brought into contact with the simple teaching of the 
yospel, the impression they receive invariably is, that a// war is incompati- 
ie with Christianity. No man competently informed will doubt that such 
was the prevailing opinion among the early Christians of the first two or 
three centurics. There may be found in the pee literature an occa- 
sional eentiment or fact that may secm susceptible of an opposite construc- 
tion; but we contend that the immense preponderance of evidence deducible 
from the writings of the Fathers, is in favor of the doctrine of the unlaw- | 
fulness of war for Christians, ° 

Justin Martyr, a.p. 140, quoting the prophecy of Isaiah, They shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, §c., says, ** That these things have come to 
pass, you may be readily convinced ; fur we, who were once elayers of one 
another, do nut now fight against ourenemies.” Jrenacur, Bishop of Lyons, 
A.D. 169, discusses the same prophecy, and proves its relation to our Saviour 
by the fact, that the followers of Jesus had disused the weapons of war, 
and no longer knew how to fight. Tertullian, a.p. 200, indeed, alludes to 
Christians who were engaged in military pursuits, but, on another occasion, 
informs us that many soldiers quitted thuse pursuits in conscquence of their 
conversion to Christianity, and repeatedly expresees bis own opinion, that 
any participation in war is unlawiul for believers in Jesus, not only be- 
cause of the idolatrous practices in the Roman armies, but because Christ 
has lorbidden the use of the sword, and the revenge of injuries. Origen, 
230), in his work egainst Celsus, eays.—and his words have the greater sig- 
nificance, because he was defending the Christians against the very charge 
of refusing to bear arms, even in case of neccssity,—** We no longer take 
up the sword aguinst any nation, nor do we learn any more to make war. 
We have become, for the sake of Christ, the children of peace. By our 
prayers we tight for our king abundantly, but take no part in his wars, 
though he urge us.’? Even in the tine of Constantine, thle Council of 
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Nice, in the year 325, in ita twelfth canon, decrees: ‘‘ Inasmuch #8 some, 
who have heen called by grace. and have at firat displayed their ardor, and 
laid aside their belts (or girdles], have returned agnin dike dogs to their 
vomit, and have spent their money in purchasing again a place in the army, 
they must continue among the prostrators for ten years, after having been 
three years amongst the hearers ;’’ that is, thirteen years’ penance before 
they could he allowed to communicate, or be received into the body of the 
faithfal. It is hardly necessary to refer to the sneering testimony of Gibbon 
to the views of the early Christians on this point, when he says, “ that 
their humane ignorance could not be convinced that it was lawful on any 
occasion to shed the blood of our fellow-creatures by the sword either of 
justice or of war.’’ Quotations from the Fathers to the same effect might 
be largely multiplied. . 

During the dreary interval which is not unjustly called ‘ The Dark 
Ages,’? when the truth of God was made utterly void by the traditions and 
commandments of men, there were indced no acruples about Christians 
shedding blood to any extent. It was the age when bishops, clad in their 
mail, fought furiously at the head of their retainers, and when frantic 
priests roused multitudes into a frenzy of blood and elaughter, in the name 
and for the glory of Christ. ‘* The earth was corrupt be‘ore God, and was 
filled with violence.’’ But we believe that, even in that gloomy period, the 
Saviour did not leave Himself wholly without witnesses to the benignant 
and pacific character of his kingdom. The early history of the Waldenses 
is wrapped in so much mystery that it is very difficult to trace the place and 
time of their origin. It is well known that they claim to have derived 
their doctrines in direct line from Apnstolic times. Be that asit may, what 
is very certain is this, that when they emerged into notice about the tenth 
or eleventh century, their special characteristic, as distinruished from the 
rest of the so-called Christian world, was found to be their strict adherence 
to the simple words of the gospel at the time when these were over-laid, 
and indeed all but utterly hidden from the people ander decrees of human 
authority. 

Now, it is pretty certain, from their own primitive documents, 
that in that early period of their history, the Waldcnses adhered strictly to 
what are called the doctrines of peace. The most remarkable of these doc- 
uments was a poem, entitled, ‘* The Noble Lesson,’’ containing « summary 
of their religious belief, which is described by Mr. Faher as ‘’ that admira- 
ble monument of faith, hope and charity, alleged to have been written in 
the year 1100.’’ To its historical genuineness, no less severe a judge than 
Mr. Hallam says, “any doubts as to the authenticity of the poem are 
totally unreasonable.” Well, in ‘* The Noble Lesson’? we find these 
words :—** The old Jaw commanded to fight against enemies, and to render 
evil for evil ; but this new law says, Avenge not thyself, but leave vengeance 
to the heavenly king, and let those live in peace who do unto thee injury, 
and thou shalt find pardon from the heavenly king. Theold law said, Thou 
Bhalt love thy friends, and thou shalt hate thine enemies ; but the new law 
avs, Thou shalt do 80 no more, but love your enemies, and do good to them 
that injure you, and pray for them that persecute you, and for them that 
geek an occasion agninat you, that you may be the children of your Father 
which is-in heaven. The old law commanded to punish maletactore ; but 
the new law says, Pardon all mankind, and thou shale find pardon from the 
Father Almighty ; for, if thou pardonest not, thou shalt not find salvation. 
None ought to kill or hate any person ; nor ought we to scoff at the simple 
and poor, nor to hold as vile the stranger that comes from another country, 
for in this world we are pilgrims. ‘Tius ought all we, who are brethren, to 
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serve God. This is the new law which Jesus Christ has said that we ought 


to keep.’? Afterwards. in the more degenerate periods of their history, the - 


Waldenses departed from these principles, and learnt to fight furivusly 
enough ; but that dves not detract from the value of their testimony, while 
they abode by the simplicity that is in Christ. 

We next come to the Lollarda, as Wycliffe and his followers were called. 
It is we!] known that the novelties in doctrine and morality which they 
taught—for so they were regarded in that age of error and corruption— 
were derived from the direct and profound study of the New Testament. 
Among these novelties, which they drew from that source, were, beyond 
doubt, the principles of the Peace Society. Among the very numerous 
writings of Wycliffe, almost none of which have been published, there is 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, entitled, ‘‘ Of the Seven 
Deadly Sins,” which extends to eighty quarto pages, a8 Dr. Vaughan in- 
forme us, in his Introduction to a small volume of ‘+ Wycliffe’s Tracts and 
Treatises.” From this treatise we quote the following :—* They (the 
clergy) should be laborers for peace; but in word and deed they favor war, 
taking it as law thac it is right to annoy any enemy in whatever way we 
can. But the charity of Christ bids the contrary.”’—* In the old law men 
fought with God's enemies to avenge God's injuries, and by no other cause ; 
and ncither will men now, if their fighting be lawful.”"—“ Well I know 
that worldly men will scorn thie sentence ; but men who would be martyrs 
for the law of God, will huld with it.”"—** Lord! what honor falle toa 
knight that he kills many men? The hangman killeth more, and with 6 
hetter title. It were better be butchers of beasts than butchers of our 
brethren, for this were more unnatural.’’—‘* Men should war as the Jerel- 
ites did, only when commissioned as they were.”? ‘* Wycliffe,” says Dr. 
Vaughan, ‘* was not ineensible to the difficulties attendant on the principle 
which he thus advocates ; but he appears to have been prepared to abide 
by the worst supposable consequences of it, rather than consent to see the 
substitution of the war-principle, in any shape, in its room. What is called 
the right of conquest, he treats as only so much robbery on a larger scale. 
If the Almighty should ‘ did conquest,’ such a title might become valid, not 
otherwise.” 

We come now to the time of the Reformation. The root of that move- 
ment was in an appeal to the truth of God from the traditions of men. It 
originated in a closer study of the gospel as embodied in the words of Christ 
and his apostles. And -this led, as usual, to a distinct perception of the 
unchristian character of all war. Erasmus preceded even Luther in tbe 
work of the Reformation. And to what conclusion did his study of the 
New Testament bring him on this question befure ‘us? ‘ If,’’ he gaya, 
‘* there is in the affairs of mortal men one thing which it is proper uniform/y 
to explode, and incumbent on every man by every lawful means to avoid, 
to deprecate, to oppose, that one thing is doubtless war. Yet, wonderful 
to relate! war is undertaken, and cruelly, savagely conducted, not only by 
unbelievers, but by Christians, » . . Whereare there so many and 60 
sacred obligations to perfect concord as in the Christian religion? Where 
so numerous exhortations to peace? One law Jesus Christ claimed as his 
own peculiar law; it was the law of love or charity. What practice among 
mankind violates this law so grossly as war! . . . Buteven Christians 
urge that the laws of nature, of society, of custom and usage, conspire to 
dictate the propriety of repelling force by force, und defending life and 
money too, So much I allow. But the Gvepel of Grace, of more force 
than all these laws, declares, in decisive words, that we mnst do good to 
thuse who use us ill, and should also pray for thuse who design to take 
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away our lives. . . . But the objector repeats, ‘Why may I not 
and cut the throats of those who would cut our throats if they could?’ 
Do you then deem it a disgrace that any should be more wicked than your- 
self? Why do you not go and rob thieves? They would rob Ae if they 
evuld. Why du you not revile them that revile you? Why do you not 
hate them that hate you? Do you consider it a noble expluit for a Chris- 
tian, having killed in war those whom he thinks wicked, but who still are 
men for whom Christ dicd, thus to offer up victims must acceptable to the 
devil, and to delight that grand enemy in two respects, first, that a man is 
slain at all, and next, that the man who slew is a Christian? If the Chris- 
tiad religion be a fable, why du we nut honestly and openly explode it? 
But if Christ be ‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ why do all our plans of 
conduct differ so far from his instructions and example? ”’ 

Luther was, we believe, not able fully to receive this doctrine. Still his 
protests agninst war were frequcnt and most earnest. ‘* War,” he says, 
“ is one of the greatest plaguce that can afflict humanity ; it destroys re- 
ligion, it destroys states, it destroys families. Any scourge, in fact, is 
preferable to it. Famine and pestilence become as nothing in comparison 
with it. If Adam had seen in a vision the borvible instruments his children 
were to invent, he would have died of grief.’ When he heard that Zuingle 
was appealing to arms in defence of the reformed doctrine, he was deep! 
grieved, and said, “ Christians fight not with sword and arquebuss, but wit 
éifferings and the cross.’’—Herald of Pca e. 


The purport of all these extracts is to prove the custom uf war to be in- 
compatible With the gospel, without touching the question how far civil 
government may rightfully punish its own subjects for their violation of its 
laws, or whether such enforcement of law deserves to be called war. We 
believe the practice of war, as now in use among nations nominally Chris- 
tian, to be flagrantly incompatible with the gospel, yet hold this belief to be 
perfectly consistent with the right and duty of government to enforce ite 
laws against its own subjects, and to use all the furce necessary to bring them 
tosubmission and condign punishment. Here is a distinction which the 
progress of events must in time force upon the attention of all thoughtful 
Uhristiang. We regret much that it should ever have been overlooked ; 
- for the sole aim of our cause has always been to abolish the custom of war 
among nations, and not to deny the right of civil government to execute its 
own laws against those who violate them. This distinction, if duly kept in 
mind, would have held at bay most of the difficulties and obstructions we 
have hud toencounter. Neither the example nor the teachings of Christ 
and his Apostles, however decisive against the practice of war, were ever 
meant to call in question the right of civil government to enact laws, and 
put them in execution agninst transgressors. We shall search the New 
Testament in vain for anything to contradict this far-reaching pusition; a 
Position that clearly covers the whole ground we have always taken re- 
lege: the rebelliun that has sv long and so terribly drenched our land in 

oud, 
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THE REBELLION INEXCUSABLE: 
OR, A REBEL’S WARNING AND PROTEST AGAINST IT. 


It is well known that A. H. Stephens, now Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy, at first set himself resvlutely against the rebellion. His utter- 
ances at that time, so terribly confirmed by what has since taken place, de- 
Berve record as showing ite utterly inexcusable fully and guilt: — 


‘‘ This step, (Secession), once taken, can never be recalled ; and all the 
baleful consequences that must follow, will rest on the convention for all 
coming time. When we and our posterity shall sec our lovely South deso- 
luted by the demon of war, which this act of yours will inevitably invite and 
call forth ; when our green fields of waving harvests shall be trodden down 
by the murderous soldiery and fiery car of war sweeping over qur land, our 
temples of justice laid in ashes, all the horrors and desolations of war upon 
us, who but this convention will be held responsible fur it, and who 
but he that shall give his yute for this unwise and ill-timed measure, shall 
he held to strict account for this anicidal act by the present generation, and 
probably cursed and execrated by posterity in all coming time, for the wide 
and desvlating ruin that wiJl inevitably fulluw this act you now propose to 
perpetrate? 

Pause, I entreat you, and consider fora moment what reasons you can 
give that will even satisfy yourselves in calmer moments, what reasuns you 
can give to your fellow sufferers in the calamity that it will bring. What 
reasons can you give to the nations of the earth to justify it? They will 
be the calm and deliberate judges in the case; and to what cause, or one 
overt act, can you point on which to rest the plea of justification? 
What right has the North aseniled? What interest of the South has been 
invaded? What justice has been denied, or what claim, founded in justice 


and right, has been withheld? Can any of you sie name one gov- 


ernmental act of wrong deliberately and purposely done by the government 
at Washington, of which the South has a right to complain? I challenge 
the answer. 

*¢ On the other hand, let me show the facta of which I wish you to judge ; 
and [ will only state facts which are clear and undeniable, and which nuw 
stand ag records authentic in the history of our country. When we of the 
South demanded the slave trade, or the importation of Africans for the culti- 
vation of our lands, did they not yield the right fur twenty yeara? When 
we asked a three-fifths representation in Congress for our slaves, was it not 
granted? When we demanded the return of any fugitive from justice, or 
the recovery of those persons owing labor or a (ees was it not incor- 
pes in the Constitution, and again ratified and strengthened in the 

ugitive Slave law of 1850? When we asked that more territory should 
be added that we might spread the institution of slavery, have they not 
yielded to our demands in giving Louisiana, Florida and Texas, out of which 
four States have been carved, and ample territory for four more to be add- 
ed in due time, if you, by this unwise and impolitic act, do not destroy this 
hope, and perhaps by it luse all, and have your last slave wrenched from 
you by stern military rule, as South America ond Mexico were, or by the 
vindictive degree of universal emancipation, which may reasunably be ex- 
pected to follow ? ° 

But what have we to gain by thie proposed change of our relation to the 
general government? We have always had the control of it, and can yet, 
if we remain 1p it, and are united as we have been. We have had a majur- 
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ity of the Presidents chosen from the South, as well as the control and 
management of most of those chosen from the North. We have had 60 
years of Southern Presidents to their 24, thus controling the Executive de- 
partment. So of the Judges of the Supreme Court, we have had eighteen 
from the South, and but eleven from the North. Although nearly four- 
fifts of the judicial business has arisen in the free States, yet a majority of 
the court has always been from the Suntm This we have reyu:red sv as to 
guard against any interpretation of the Constitution unfavorable tu us. In 
like manuer we have beer equally watchful to guard our interests in the 
Legislative branch of government. In choosing the presiding Presidents 
(pro tem.) of the Senate, we have had twenty-four to their eleven. Spenk- 
ers of the House we have had twenty-three, and they twelve. While the 
majority of the representatives, from their greater Se rer da always 
been from the North, yet we have so generally secured the Speaker, be- 
cause he, toa great extent, shapes and controls the legislation of the 
country. 

Nur have we had less control in every other department of the general 
government. Of Attorney-Generals we have had fourteen, while the North 
have had but five. Of Foreign ministers we have had eighty-six, and they 
had but fifty-four. While three-fourths of the business which demands 
diplomatic agents abroad is clearly from the free States, from their greater 
commercial interests, yet we bave had the principal embassies, so as to 
secure the world’s markets for our cotton, tobacco and sugar on the best 
possible terms. We have had a vast majority of the higher officers of both 
army and navy, while a larger proportion of the suldiers and sailors were 
drawn from the North. Equally s0 of clerks, auditors and comptrollers 
filling the Executive department, the record shows for the last fifty years 
that of the 3000 thus employed, we have had more than two thirds of the 
same, while we have but one third of the white population of the 
republic. Again look at another item, in which we have a great and vital 
interest, that of revenue, or neans of supporting government. From official 
documents we learn that a fraction over three fuurths of the revenue collected 
tor the support of government, has unifurmly been raised from the North. 

Pause now while you can, and contemplate carefully and candilly these 
important itemsa.. uving out of view for the ee the countless mil- 
lions of dollars you muat expend in war with the North, with tena of thous- 
sands of your suns and brothers slain in battle, and offered up as sacrifices 
upon the altar of your ambition—and for what? Is it for the overthrow of 
the American government, established by our common ancestry, cemented 
and built up by their sweat nnd blood, and founded on the broad principles 
of right, justice and humanity? And, a8 such, [ must declare here, as [ 
have often done befure, and which has been repeated hy the grentest and 
wisest of statesmen and patriote in this and other lands, that it is the best 
and frecst government, the most equal in its rights, the most just in its 
decisions, the most lenient in its measures, and the most inspiring in its 
principles to elevate the race of men, that the sun of heaven ever shone 
upon. Now, for you to attempt to overthrow such a government as this 
unassiiled, is the height of madness, folly and wickedness.” 


Comparative Popotation iN Evrope.—Belgium has the densest popula- 
tion, 393 persons to the square mile. England, without Wales, has 377 ; 
Wurtemberg, 373 ; Holland, 280; Russia has but 10 persons to the square 
mile; Norway, 12; Sweden, 22; Greece, 56; Spain, 8); Poland, 91; 
Moldavia, 100; Portugal, 104; Denmark, 119; Switzerland, 161; Prus- 
sia, 165, France, 176; and Brunswick, 194. 
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PRESENT WAR-SPIRIT IN CHRISTENDOM. 


‘¢ Among the more remarkable characteristics of our age,’’ said Sir David 
Brewster in 8 late address at the opening of the Edinburgh University, * is 
the predominance of the military spirit in every civilized nation, whether 
it be at peace or at war. Even in its noblest phase, the tendency of this 
spirit, when not under moral and religious control, is to propagate through 
all ranks a feverish restlessness, and feelings of insecurity incompatible 
with the duties of civil life. At the present hour the great nations uf the 
earth present an aspect to which we can find no parallel in the history of 
the past. While the States in one hemisphere are waging with each other 
a war of exterminatiun,’’ (no more than the enfurcement of law is a war of 
exterminatiofi), ‘‘ the nations in the other are cristata. in hostile attitude, 
preparing fur some political tempest, of which they hear the sound and 
watch the approach. ‘The continuance of war under the Christian dispen- 
sation, and its co-existence with a high civilization, is a fact in man’s history 
which defies the analysis of the metaphysician and the moralist. Religion 
pleads in vain the sacredness of life, and the value of the soul. Tlumanity 
utters her warmest appeals, and even the inborn horror of death fails to 
subdue the natural ferocity of our race. While the individual citizen does 
not touch the life of him who maligns and robs him, social man, combining 
his individual conscience with that of millions, and transferring to them ail 
but an infinitesimal of his own responsibility, consigna to a bluody grave 
thousands of his fellow-creatures, who have neither wronged nor insulted 
him. Hence it is that in this the latest century of civilization, the fields of 
Christendom have been more copiously drenched with human blood than 
during any simildr period of Ruman or Macedonian domination. 

This triumph of ambition or revenge over the holiest of man’s affections 
and the sternest of his obligations, admits but of oneexplanation. Nations 
have no fpith. War is their master-crime, fur which no atonement has been . 
provided ; and its issue is in national disaster, and in those stern retributions 
which conquest, and pestilence, and famine, often reserve fur the third and 
the fourth generation. But it is in its bearing upon civilized life, more than 
in its sanguinary phase, that I wish you :o acquire just notions on the 
subject of war. The great duty of nations, the great duty of man, is to 

romote the moral and physical amelivration of his race. Ulumanity en- 
joing it. Religion enjoins it; and even national polity, not always the 
safest of counsellors, adds her sternest injunctions. hen war }s in the 
ascendant, ail the springs of society are shaken loose. On the property of 
the nation, whether fixed or movable, war makes its first inroad. ‘[he 
financial pulse beats in feverish excitement. The plough ceases to travel . 
over the heath and the morass ; and the rich cargoes fluating on the ocean 
become the prey of the pirates of civilization. Art and science are sum- 
moned from their peacctul labors to fabricate new weapons of destruction. 
The institutions of charity and philanthropy are paralyzed in their labors uf 
love; the missionary and the schoolmaster carry un their blessed work 
with more limited means, and within a narrower range ; and thrice happy 
is the nation that has weathered the storm of war withuut agrarian or 

litical convulsions, 

If this be a true description of the civil consequences of war, how deep 
is the obligation upon each of us to teach the lessons of peace in our fami- 
lies, and tu propagate them throughout the sphere over which our influence 
extends? On you who are to be the teachers of youth in the school or in 
the sanctuary, lies heavily the duty of enforcing the great Christian pre- 
cept ‘ to live ut peace with all men ;’ of checking that love of military ad- 
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venture, and dispelling that ignis fatuus of national glory which has so often 
accelerated the fall of mighty empires.”’ ‘ 


**The world,’’ says the Friend, ‘is at present ina state of anwonted 
unse(tlement and excitement. Our own country is involved in one of the 
mest bloody and destructive wars of modern times. Mexico, through the 
armed interference of the French emperor sceking to establish a tyrannical 
government like his own over an unwilling people, is likely to be plunged 
into another civil war ; while the States of South America are either quar- 
teling with each other, or torn by contending factions: Europe, though not 
overrun by hostile armies, except where Russia is striving to crush out the 
rebellion of the Poles, is exhibiting here and there the pent-up fires that 
have been smouldering since the outbreak in '48 for the time quenched 
in blood. China, India, and Japan are all feeling the dire effects of war ; 
and even in some of the islands far off in the Southern Pacific, the natives 
are again trying the value of the sword in defending them from the encroach- 
ment of the white settlers. Wars and rumors are the staple of the outcry 
that fills the public ear.” : ; 


We doubt much the wisdom or propriety of the specific remedy pre- 
scribed for these evils. It is, in substance, that Christians stand entirely 
aloof from civil government, taking no part in the management of its con- 
cerns, but ‘ patiently suffering the reproach and persecution that are the 
portion of tue children of Light,’’ until Christ, as ‘‘ a Prince and Saviour, 
shall break the unrighteous governments of the world in pieces with a rod 
of iron.” But how are such governments to be superseded by others con- 
structed and administered on Christian principles? Not by miracle, nor 
by any special, startling interpositions of providence, but solely by appro- 
priate means used by Christians in a Wise, resulute, persistent exercise 
alike of their moral and their political power. They must not stand aloof 
from government, but just make it in every Christian land what the gospel 
requires it to be. It isan instrument for them not to discard, but to use 
aright in ushering in at last the universal reign of peace, freedum and 
nghteousness. 


\ 


Growra or Poputatrion.—In Prussia the marriages in a year are 1 in 
every 1U6 of the population, and the births 1 in 24. In Russia the mar- 
riages are 1 in 111, and the births 1 in 25. In Austria the marriages are 
lin 117, and the births 1 in 24. In France the marriages are 1 in 122, and 
the births only 1 in 38. In England the proportions of marriages is 1 in 
123, and of births 1 in 28. In Norway the proportion of marriages is 1 in 
124; in Hanover, 1 in 128; in Hollandand Denmark, 1 in 129 ; in Sweden, 
1 in 135; in Spain, 1 in 141; in Bavaria, 1 in 160; and in Greece, only 1 
in 174. The Pules appear to be the most prolific people in Europe, the 
hirthe there being 1 to every 23 of the population, Their enemies, the 
Russians, add yearly 1 in every 25 to their population. In Wurtemberg 
the births are as 1 in 26; 1 in 29 in Spain and Bavaria ; 1 in 30 in Belgi- 
um, Holland and Norway; 1 in 32 in Sweden ;'1 in 33 in Hanover, the 
Hanse towns and Denmark ; 1 in 34 in Greece. 
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‘ _ BARBARITIES OF REBELLION. 


Some of these may seem truly incredible; but we must bear in mind that 
they are done in the prosecutiun of a deliberate, desperate and remorseless 
effurt to extend and perpetuate the system of human bundage over a conti- 
nent. Men who will lend themselves to such a scheme, may be expected 
to commit all the crimes and cruelties that may be found necessary tor its 
execution. ‘There are no conceivable deeds of atrocity which they may not 
perpetrate. 


BarsBaRisM OF THE Rene, Sririt.—Early in 1862, Gen. Mitchell sent a 
amall, select detachment of 22 men to destroy some very important rail- 
road communications of the rebels in Northern Georgia. They failed in 
the enterprise ; and the few survivors brought back such reports of their 
treatment as induced our Government to institute a thorough legal exami- 
nation of the facta in the case. On thd results of the investigation the N. 
Y. Times says with as much truth as force :—‘* The Northern mind has be- 
come 80 familiar with the essential barbariem Of the ruling spirit of the 
Confederacy, that these individual instances make but comparatively a slight 
impression upon it. It learns that 22 soldiers, engaged in a work account-_ 
ed perfectly legitimate in all warfare, being discovered, and fleeing to the 
woods, were hunted down by bloodhounds ; that one of them, a youth of 
eighteen, was stripped by a rebel officer and svldiers, and received on the 
bare back more than one hundred lashes of a raw-hide, because he would 
make no disclosures involving his comrades ; that, after being robbed of their 
moncy by rebel officers, they were thrust into the negro jail of Chattanooga, 
semi-subterrancan, its only entrance a tray-door in the ceiling, 60 small that 
all could not lie down together, and so ill ventilated that they had often to 
strip themselves entirely of clothing to bear the heat, swarming, too, with 
vermin, all hand-cufed, and all bound to each other by trace chains around 
their necks ; that, after enduring the most horrid sufferings, eight of them, 
contrary to every rule of war, were hung, and that others would have 
probably shared the same fate had they not managed to escape. 

We have long since learned to expect such things from what we know to 
he the utter dopratity of the rebel character ; vut as Europeans do not 
know it, and will not believe it except upon the most conclusive evidence, it 
is well that the proof should be presented in the unquestionable form Judge 
Holt has given it.” 


Synopsis oF TFSTIMONY IN THIS CasE.—We give it in the language of 
Judge Holt himself’ :—** So soon as those composing the expedition hud left 
the cars, and dispersed themselves in the woods, the population of the 
country round turned out in their pursuit, employing fur this purpose the 
dogs which are trained to hunt down the fugitive slaves of the South. ‘The 
whole 22 were captured. Among them was private Jacob Parrott. When 
arrested, he was, without any form of trial, taken possession of by a mili- 
tary officer and four soldiers, who stripped him, bent him over a stone, and, 
while two pistols were held over his head, a lieutenant in rebel uniform in- 
flicted, with a raw hide, upwards of a hundred Jashes on his bare back. 
This was done in the presence of an infuriated crowd, who clamored for his 
blood, and actually brought a rope with which to hang him. The object of 
this prolonged scourging was to force this young man to confess to them the 
objects of the expedition, and the names of bis comrades, especially that of 
the engineer who had run the train. Their purpose was, no doubt, not only 
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to take the life of the latter, if identified, but to do so with every circum- 
stance of humiliation and torture which they could devise. Three times, in 
the progress of this horrible flogging, it was suspended, and Mr. Parrott 
was asked if he would not confess; but steadily and firmly to the last, he 
refused all disclosures, and it was not till bis tormentors were weary of their 
brutal work, that the task of subduing tbeir victim was abandoned aa 
hopeless. | 

“During their imprisonment at Chattanooga, their leader, Mr. Andrews, 
was tried and condemned as a spy, and was subsequently executed at Atlan- 
ta, the 7th of June. They were strong and in perfect health when they 
entered this negro jail; but at the end of something mure than three weeks, 
when they were required to leave it, they were so exhausted from the treat- 
ment to which they bad been subjected, as scarcely to be able to walk, and 
several staggered trom weakness as they passed through the streets to the 
cars. Finally, twelve of the number were transferred to the prison of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. On arriving there, seven of them were arraigned 
before a court-martial, charged with being spies. Their trial, of vourse, 
was summary. ‘They were permitted to be present, but not to hear either 
the argument of their own counsel, or that of the judge-advocate. Svon 
thereafter all the prisonefs were removed to Atlanta, Ga., and they left 
Knoxville under a belief that their comrades, who had been tried, either 
had been or would be acquitted. On the 1&th of June, after their arrival 
at Atlanta, where they rejoined the comrades from whom they had been 
separated at easel oe their prison-dvor was opened, and the death sen- 
tenves of the: seven who had been tried at Knoxville were read to them. 
No time for preparation was allowed them. They were told to bid their 
lriends farewell, ‘ and to be quick about it.’ They were at once tied and 
carried out to execution. Among the seven was private Samuel Robinson, 
who was too ill to walk. Ie was, however, pinioned like the rest, and in 
this condition was dragged from the floor on which he wae lying to the 
scaffold. In an hour or more the cavalry escort, which had accompanied 
them, was seen returning with the cart, but the cart was empty—the 
tragedy had been consummated. On that evening and the following morn- 
ing, the prisoners learned from the provost marshal and guard that their 
comrades had died. Among the revolting incidents which they mentioned 
in connection with this cowardly butchery, was the full of two of the victims 
from the breaking of the ropes, after they had been for some time suspend- 
ed. On their being restored te consciousness, they begged for an hour in 
which to pray, and to prepare fur death ; but this was refused them, ‘The 
ropes were re-adjusted, and the execution at once prucecded. 


‘The remaining prisuners, now reduced to fourteen, were kept closely 
confined under special guard in the jailat Atlanta until October, when, 
overhearing a conversation between the jailer and another officer, they be- 
came satistied that it was the purpcse of the authorities to hang them, as 
they had done their companions. ‘This led them to forma plan for their 
escape, which they carried into execution on the evening of the next day, 
by seizing the jailer when he opened the door to carry away the bucket in 
which their supper had been brought. ‘This was followed by the seizure 
also of seven guards on duty; and, Tetons the alarm was given, eight of the 
fugitives were beyond the reach of pursuit. It has been since ascertained 
that six of these, after long and painful wanderings, succeeded in reaching 
our lines. Of the fate of the other two, nothing iaknown. ‘The remaining 
six of the fourteen were recaptured, and confined in the barracks until De- 
cember, when they were removed to Richmond. There they were shut up 
in & room in Castle Thunder, where they shivered through the winter with- 
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out fire, thinly clad, and with but two small blankets, which they had saved 
with their clothes, to cover the whole party. So they remained until a few 
days since, when they were exchanged; and thus, at the end of eleven 
monthe, terminated their pitilees persecutions in the prisons of the South— 
persecutions begun and continued amid indignities and sufferings on their 

rt, and atrocities on the part.of their traitorous foes, which illustrate far 
more faithfully than any human language could express it, the demoniac 
spirit of a revolt, every throb of whose life is a crime against the very race 
to which we belong.”’ ; 


‘¢Tt will not answer,” says the N. Y. Times, ‘‘ for Europeans to attribute 
these barbarous practices to the American nature. This war, from the oat- 
set, has been waged on the loyal side with greater humanity than has ever 
been exhibited in any war of modern times. The Government has uniformly 
erred in being too lenient. It has kept as far this side of the ling of milli- 
tary law and usage, as its rebel enemies have kept beyond it. e 
diffculty has been in getting the northern heart to sanction even the slight 
severity toward the rebels that sound military policy absolutely required. 
No rebel spy was ever executed. No rebel pesos ever failed of being 
lodged and fed as comfortably as our own soldiers. Not an instance can be 
named in which a man of them ever received personal violence or personal 
insult. The rebel sympathizers in,Kurope tried to make much of the shoot- 
ing of the captured guerrillas by Gen. McNeil, of Missouri ; but they were 
very careful to suppress the essential fact, that those guerrillas were taken 
in arms after having given their parole, their lives having thas been regu- 
larly forfeited by universal military law. The very fact thet they sought 
to make 80 much of that case b rverion and suppression, showed how 
hard they were pushed to estab ia anything against the North calculated 
to excite Kuropean indignation. The outrages in this war ere nearly all 
rebel outrages ; and, beyond that, they are in no measure American. 

The truth is, that the tfeason against this Government has transformed 
the very natures of the men engaged in it. From its incipient stage it has 
been a master-passion, which has fired every soul, high and low, with a 
wickedness almost infernal. Thus officials, in the very highest posts of 
Government, the confidential advisers of the President "himecif, plotted for 
months to give rebellion a foothold, a eapane the public treasury, em- 
bezzling the public funds, misplacing the public arms, deranging the public 
trusts in every manner that could inflict calamity and disgrace. Thas Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Capitol vented treason with the remorseless 
audacity of # Cataline, while yet under the awful sanction of an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. Thus thousands, in ey 
grade 06 office in the Southern States, without resignation, alienated their 
trusts from the Government which conferred them, and transferred them to 
the service of another Government of utterly antagonistic origin and au- 
thority. It was, in the beginning, hardly conceivable how human natu 
depraved as it is, could be capable of such sweeping perjury ; but the long 
train of subsequent crimes and barberities fullowed only in strict consis- 
tency, whether taking the form of scourging and hanging prisoners of war 
or burying men alive in dens worse than the grave, or converting the bones 
of our dead into pipes, and rings, and cups, or leaving our dead unburj 
though encamped for months in their vicinity, or neglecting and maltreating 
our wounded, or employing Indians, with tomahbawks and scalping knives 
as allies, or poisoning wells, or laying mines for wholesale destruction, or 
murdering pickets. 

This fiendishness of the rebel spirit has manifested itself as well toward 
Southern loyalists as toward Northern, When the history of this wa, 
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comes to be written, it will probably contain no chapter so thick with hor- 
rors as that which shail tell of the cruelties inflicted upon the Southern men 
and women who refused to abjure their Federal allegiance. But more than 
that, these Southern traitors show a barbarous epirit even toward those 
who agree with them in treason. We hear continually that in their epolia- 
tion and destraction of property, they make no difference between loyalist 
and rebel. The same havoc sweeps all. Wherever the rebel spirit displays 
itself, it is as ruthless, as in the beginning it was false.’ 


TezaTwent oF Prisoners in Ricnwonp.—In the rebel capital, if any- 
where, we might expect at least a decent compliance with those laws of 
civilized warfare which were designed to relieve somewhat its inevitable 
severities. We record some of the facts on this point amply attested by the 
sufferers theméelves, and by others who witnessed their treatment, and ite 
fatal results in the death of scores every day. 


“ While in the hospital,”’ says Rev. D. C. Eberhart, Chaplain of a Penn. 
regiment, ‘‘and able to go about: I was permitted as a favor to visit the 
hospital situated in a lower room of the same building where our citizens 
and private suldicrs were brought. Here I conversed freely, and received 
the testimony of many a poor fellow, whose vital energies had almost died 
out at the cruel treatment received. I have secn as high as twenty brought 
in ata time from Belle Isle, and seated on benches while they would take 
their names ; but befure they were half through with this ceremony, one- 
third pr more of the number wou/d be fallen to the floor, and many of them 
insensible, and some only to wake up in eternity! My heart has sickened 
at the sight; and I now make these statements, not with a revengeful feel- 
ing, but only to warn our ncdle soldiers against falling into such hands, 
Our citizen prisoners seem to fare even worse, if possible, than any others. 
Some were taken forcibly trom their peaceful homes in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and without a moment’s warning, or an opportunity of changing 
their working apparel, or supplying themselves with a little needful change, 
or of giving a word of comtort or advice to their weeping familics, were 
hurried off on foot in front of the hayonet, and travelled tlius for five days. 
The only rations issued to them during that time, was a pint of flour per 
day ; and not until the evening of the third day, were they allowed to make 
anything like dough, and bake it in the ashes, thus being compelled to eat 
raw flour like beasts. I have scen these same men begging like children 
cven for a crust of bread to satisfy their appetites; men who had perhaps 
never known what it was to want for anything. For some six weeks sev- 
eral hundred occupied a luwer room in pibpy and in the night the officers 
would pass down through the cracks in the fluor all the surplus bread that 
could be procured through the savings of the officers, and I was told by one 
of our doctors, that he hud actually seen them fish bread out of tho sinks 
where all the filth from the rooms above passed through, and wash it off 
and eat it; so near were tl:ey to starvation! I have seen citizen prisoners 
in Castle Thunder, over 72 years uf age, simply for clinging in their old age 
to the time-honorod flag of their country.”’ 
Here is a recent specimen, Says Mr. Bohanan, on his return from near] 
® year’s captivity, ‘‘ shortly after the battle of Chickamauga, about 200 
wounded prisoners arrived at Richmond from the ficld. They were almost 
all in a famishing and starving condition ; they were three days on the road 
between the two points, andall they had to eat during that time was four 
hard crackers ack On their arrival at Richmond, they were taken to the 
Libby prison, where they remained two days longer without having their 
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wounds dressed, and during all which time they had not a mouthful to eat. 
Some of them, who were turtuuate enough to have a little money, offered as 
high as $50 for a loaf of bread, but the officer in charge would not let it 
be carried to them.”’ 


At length some of these prisoners were exchanged ; and we give some of 
the fatal results of the barbarous treatment they had racoived. Some of 
them, from the effecta of starvation and exposure, died before reaching 
Fortress Munroe. ‘* Nearly 30 (out of 200) died before their arrival at 
Annapuvlis, and fifteen lifeless bodies lay in the dead house at one time. A 
post mortem examination of these was made by the attending hospital 
physicians ; and it was the deliberate opinion that they sunk into death 
solely from previous neglect, starvation and ill treatment, whilst confined in 
the vile prisuns of Richmond. They had been obliged to sleep in the dirt, 
on the ground, in sand, and upon or amid filth of every kind, until their 
skins were so coated, actually perforated, that scrubbing and washing could 
neither remove the dirt, imbedded grains of sand, &c., nor create a reaction 
upon the skin. Every symptom known to scientific surgeons, upon exam- 
ining the stomachs of the dead, demonstrated clearly that they died of star- 
vation and neglect whilst prisoners of war in Richmond. A heart of ada- 
mant would almost have melted at behulding these prisoners when they 
Innded from the boat, or were first put on board a government vessel. Man 
of them had nothing under heaven to cover even a portion of their naked- 
ness, except a miserable old tattered blanket alive with vermin. They had 
been robbed of their clothing, shoes, money and everything else. Several 
now dead were so weak, when delivered from under the rebel flag of truce, 
as not to be able to articulate their names, and, there being no c@othing 
upon them to designate the company or regiment to which they belonged, 
have died and been buried without the ability to inform their relatives and 
friends who it was that had thus found an unknown grave.’’ 


Another cye-witness, writing the N. Y. Times, gives a more minute ac- 
count. ‘ The men landed at 5 A. M., in the chilly dawn, and it seemed a 
fitting time for 80 mournful a procession, They numbered 180, brought from 
Belle Island, near Richmond. Many were unable to walk, and were carried 
to the hospital. Thuse that could walk must have presented a sight never 
to be forgotten ; for, before leaving, the rebels not only stripped them of 
socks, shocs and blankets, but took from them their shirts and pantaloons, 
except where the rags could scarce hold together. Men came without hats 
or caps, with thin cotton drawers, and bodies bared to the waist, their naked- 
ness and bleeding feet covered only by what tatters their cruel captors had 
left them, not from mercy, but because they were tuo filthy tokeep. These 
men had been on Belle Island (which seems to be a barren waste) without 
any protection against the weather, except what they had themselves con- 
structed. They had Jain on the sand, which was to them both bed and 
covering, vi Beeb both sick and well, to all extremes of heat and cold, 
without clothes, without fuod, (except emall portions of the most repulsive 
kinds,) for weeks and months, many having been taken prisoners at or be- 
fore the battle of Gettysburg. Many were suffering from what are called 
sand sores, and the. surgeons iu vain attempted to produce general circula- 
tion of blood, the cuticle in many instances seemingly dried on the bone from 
exposure, and nearly the color and consistency of parchment. If food was 
denied them, it would seem as if the vericat barbarian would have piven 
them shelter to die beneath. 

On entering the first room, some sick men, eitting in silence near the fire, 
lifted their hands to show us, that with us was entcring the unseen, but pot 
unexpected visitor, death. Before us lay a young man just breathing his 
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Inst, a mere skeleton, whore dying throes seemed to place in stronger relief 
a frame which must once have belunged to a strong and vigorous life. We 
turned away in our horror only to look upon another who would soon follow 
his martyred comrade. Near them stood two male nurses, who, after wit- 
nessing horrors of all kinds, both on the buattle-field and in the hospitals, 
stood perfectly subdued and heart-wrung, in witnessing that most fearful of 
all deatha—death from starvation. e 

In another room was a pour young boy, equally squallid in appearance, a 
network of bones, perfectly crazed, toseing his arms about, and talking 
wildly and indistinctly. lie, too, could live but a few hours, and most 
probably never be sane again. The next patient was a ei abdomen sak 
middle-aged German, with the bedclothes drawn tightly over his head, 
moaning and writhing in his agony. My friend begged me to listen. 1 
could only distinguish these words: ‘I am so tired, something to eat, what 
turment,’ and then the ejaculation, *‘ Oh, Holy Christ!’ Then we saw 
others, emaciated to the last degree, several of whom were trying to eat; 
their kind nurses tempting them with delicacies, and such food as they could 
bear. Some, after taking the longed-for article, and putting it to their lips, 
would turn away with un agonized, loathing expression, as if eager to swal- 
low, but incapable of the eflurt. Others, after eating with famished haste, 
would, after a few moments, eject it all, their stumachs being too much 
weakened to bear nourishment, either solid or Jiquid. Could anything be 
more fearful than this living death, this famishing with food before their 
eyes and within their reach? There were other patients who were better ; 
they could digest light food, and had some hope of life. 

It was the sixth day since they came; and out of 180 men 53 had died 
of ill-treatment and actual starvation. ‘The surgeons said at least two-thirds 
of the 180 would die, and if any recovered, it would be with broken con- 
stitutions, utterly incapable of supporting themselves. Many had died on 
first arriving, unconscious from their suffering that they were among friends, 
and in the land they had died for. Others were too far gone to say much, 
but thankful to feel that they might die under the old flag, and be taken 
hothe to be buried with their kindred.” 


BATTLE SCENES. 


Perryvitue Battie.—A great part of the men of both armies who fought 
this battle, were those of Shiluh, who were used to scenes of carnage, and 
unwilling to retreat on either side. ‘They say that Shiloh was but the 
introduction to this consummation battle. 

One Illinois regiment stood on the crest of a hill, until all the ficld offi- 
cers had fallen, and there was no one to command. Their ammunition was 
all expended ; and that they died like Romans on their Na is proven by 
the fact that the next morning, after sunrise, I counted forty-four of them 
lying shot dead in the forehead or through the heart, in their exact straight 
line of battle, with their arms at their sides. There were 150 more arms 
lying in the same straight line, proving that number had been too severely 
Wounded to carry their arms to the rear when ordered back. There were 
fitty more lying dead in the same field with their arms beside them, shot 
beture they gained the cover of the next hill, and the enemy had been 
checked by the reserve regiment. One regiment ffom Michigan stood in line 
of battle awaiting the storm , and ut the firat close volley, their standard 
was shot away, and the flag torn to shreds. The soldiers beside the stand- 
ard-bearer caught and flung up in the air the tattered remains of the stars 
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and stripes, until there was a heap of sixteen men shot onthe spot! When 
the broken remnant of the regiment fell back, they carried all the tattered 
fragments of the old symbol as carefully as a mother bears her child. The 
standard of the 79th Pennsylvania Infantry was shot down six times, and 
as often reared aloft, and when forced from the field, the Colonel carried 
it off 

The 9¢h Pennsylvania Cavalry, sent out three times in solid column to 
draw the fire of the different batteries of the enemy that were concealed, 
was rained upon by cross batteries with every conceivable artillery missile. 
With no orders to move, and unable to return the long range fire, they sat 
on their horses like statues, excepting those that were struck, and went to 
the rear. When ordered off the field each time, they went off at a slow 
parade walk, disdaining to strike a trot, after receiving fire for two hours. 

Another regiment, the 16th Michigan, and a Georgia rebel regiment, met 
in line of battle in open field. They deliberately planted their standards at 
40 yards distance from each other, and stood me loaded, aimed and fired. 
Both flags were shot down, the Georgia regiment almost totally destroyed, 
and their banner captured. 


In front of the destroyed Illinois regiment was a worm fence from which 
the soldiers touk such deadly aim, that in nearly every fence corner lay a 
dead or wounded rebel soldier. The fence was fired by the bursting shells, 
and in the morning a fearful sight met our eyes—in the ashes of the fire lay 
a scorched and blackened mass of humanity, roasted men, and to all ap- 
pearances from their struggles, many of them only wounded when the fire 
caught them. The death of our poor men, even with all the agonies of 
thirst upon them, in the dust and the chilling of the long, cold October 
night, was merciful compared with the tortures these men met in the slow 
but sure approach of the flames creeping along the fence to the spot where 
they lay writhing. A floc of sheep were in the field ; the carcasscs of the 
dead ones lay scattered about, and the wounded ones crept into the same 
fence corners with the men, and man and beast were roasted aud charred 
togethe?. | ;. 

The terrible inhumanity of the commanders of this rebel army is proven 
by the fact that, while on the left, they had driven us back on our second 
line of battle, and they had possession of that part of the field, and held it 
until they retreated at day dawn, and during this time their dead and living 
were literally roasted. Anactual, horrible fact! Ourdead and many of the 
wounded lay there stripped by them of all their coats, hats and shoves, and 
some of them of pants; and in the morning they raised their heads, with 
ghastly chattering jaws, unable to spcak, and fell back senseless. There 
was many a wounded man stripped who had the life frozen out of him on 
that bleak hillside on the cold October night when it required blankets or a 
fire to keep a sound, well clothed man comfortable. 

The enemy carried, through the day and night, his thousands upon thou- 
sands of wounded to his rear, crowding and crushing them into Perryville 
to overflowing, and into every farm house, and shed, and stable within three 
miles of the line of battle. Gardens and orchards were strewn with them. 
As usual, the fierce canonnading brought on a rain; the evening of the Yth 
was cold and chilly, piercing to the very bon>. I went to one of their 
hospitals on the mourning of the 10th. The house, sheds, yard and garden 
were crowded to overflowing with crushed and wounded Tennesseans and 
Georgians, strewn around on the cold, wet straw and earth, with a 
poor tattered blanket for covering to keep off the peltings of the pitiless 
storm through that bitter night. Poor human oature could not withstand 
the chilling air that preesed the vitality out them; and in the morning I 
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saw two long rows of white corpses awaiting the soldier's hasty burial, and 
I was confident, as with chattering teeth the poor survivors begged to have 
their blankets dried at the fire, that the cold night air had slain as many | 
as our bullets had done. The miserably weak rebel hospital force left to 
cope with the awful work before them, were totally unable to attend to 
their wants at any of the hospitals ; but death was fast making their work 
less. The amputated legs and arms werg lying piled up like cord wood ! 

The Federal dead were all buried by their comrades on the 9th and 10th. 
On the morning of the 10th I estimated three thousand dead Confederate 
soldiers lying on the right, centre and left in an extent of six miles of the 
line of battle, their commanders marching off and leaving them unburied, 
never even sending in a flag of truce asking us to give them sephulchre ; 
they lay mangled and torn, festering and putrifying, and the hogs de- 
vouring them ! 


BattLe or Cuickamacca.—Among the incidents of the battle ut Chica- 
mauga, Col. Wilder, of Indiana, described the slaughter of Longstreet’s 
men at the time they were driven back by our left wing, as frightful. This 
celebrated corps, as desperate soldiers as ever lived, attacking two of our di- 
visions to*the right and a little in front of Wilder, separated them, and 
pushed on through the open space, yelping, (the rebel shout is a yelp, in- 
stead of a civilized hurrah,) and confident of victory. A portion of them 
had to cross a small field, behind which, in the bordering woods, Wilder 
lay, and through which ran a ditch five or six feet deep to carry off the 
water of an adjacent stream or swamp. As the rebels entered this field, in 
heavy masses fully exposed, the mounted infantry, with their seven-shooting 
rifles kept up a continual blast of fire upon them, while Lilly, with his In- 
diana battery hurled through them double-shotted canister from his ten- 

under rifles, at less than three hundred yards. The effect was awful. 

uvery shot seemed to tell. The head of the column, as it was pushed on, 

appeared to melt away or sink into the earth ; for, though continually 
moving, it got no nearer. It broke at last, and fell back in great disorder. 
It was rallied, and came on again, and with desperate resolution pushed 
through the solid fire to the ditch. Hereall who could get in took shelter. 
Instantly Lilly whirled two of his guns, and poured right down the whole 
length of the ditch his horrible double canister. Hardly a man got out of it 
alive. ** At this point,’? said Wilder, who has been seasoned to slaughter 
by being two hundred times under fire, ‘it seemed a pity to kill men so. 
They fell in heaps ; and I had it in my heart to order the firing to cease to 
end the awful sight.’? But the merciless seven-shooters and canister would 
not stop; and again the boasted flower of Lee’» army was crushed into a 
disorderly mob and driven off. When the firing ceased, one could have 
walked for two hundred yards down that ditch on dead rebels without 
touching ground! Col. Wilder thinks that not lees than two thousand 
rebels were killed and wounded in this field, 


Arrack on Fort Saunpers, Knoxvittg, Tenn.—The great rebel blow, 
anxiously anticipated so long, was struck this morning, (Nov. 29, 1863.) 
Largely re-enfurced, Longstreet thought to annihilate our army at once, with 
seven regiments picked fur the purpose. Skirmishing began at 10 last night, 
and continued sharply till day light this morning befure the fort. Our pickets 
Were driven in, aad: the army had possessed themselves of some rifle pits, but 
the Massachusetts boys drove them back. Suddenly the rebel storming party, 
under cover of our own retreating men, came to the assault, and bs aie 
ed to within a hundred yards of the fort unharmed. ‘Then ensued a scene 
of desperate daring and stubborn resistance, of death, carnage and horror, 
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scarcely equalled during the war. These men, veterans of the Potomac, 
and the flower of Longstreet’s army, confident of promised victory, plunged 
into a ‘hailing hell ’’ of lead. Wires had been stretched from stump to 
stump in front of the work, and over these the enemy fell in confused heaps, 
with the killed and wounded around them. Our artillery men hurled shot 
by hand forward upon the fallen and doomed rebels. Hot and hotter came 
the storm of shell, till the ground over which they passed was carpeted 
with the slain. The ditch was filled with the dead, wounded and dying. 
Not one on their side faltered, not a score of the gallant stormers escaped. 
The sun rising looked down through the cold mist and chill of that Novem - 
ber morning upon the remains of an army! One thoueand killed, wounded 
and prisoners were the cost of the assault on Fort Saunders. 


BRITISHM CRUELTY IN JAPAN. 


Protest oF THE Lonpon Peace Socrety.—The friends of Peace in Eng- 
land are prompt and fearless in rebuking what they deem wrong in the 
dealing of their government with other nations. Even before the recent 
outrage of a naval commander in burning a city of 160,000 inhabitants, 
they thus memorialized Earl Russell :-— 


We cannot but regard it as a most painful and deplorable fact, that the 
first appearance of our countrymen among remote and heathen nations, 
instead of being the harbinger of peace and a higher civilization, is so fre- 
quently the pre.ude to a course of aggression, violence and blood. 

It seems clear, on the testimony of those most conversant with the fact, 
that the Treaty of intercourse and commerce, on which we ground our right 
of intervention in Japan, was in the first instance obtained from the author- 
ities of that country under the coercion of fear, in opposition to the tradi- 
tional policy of the Government and the strong prejudices of the people. 
It is too evident, also, that we have failed in observing honorably on our 
part the stipulations of that Treaty. From the first, our countrymen who, 
for purposes of commerce, entered into Japan in the wake of our diploma- 
tists, have availed themselves of the advantages they thus acquired, in a 
spirit which could not fail to prove both offensive and injurious to the Gov- 
ernment and people; thereby confirming the prejudices against foreigners 
already existing, and mugt seriously agevravating the difficulties of the 
Japanese authoritics in their attempts to enforce on their own countrymen 
a fair observance of the conditions of the Treaty. It is obvious, moreover, 
that our official representatives in that country are quite powerless to re- 
strain the irregularities of such lawless and unscrupulous characters ae, 
unhappily, too often pioneer and represent Bi itish commerce and civilization 
in the Eastern seas. 

If the facta be as above stated, it can hardly be a matter of surprise that 
an intercourse thrust upon the Japanese against their will, and commenced 
under such circumstances as we have described, should have led to early and 
serious collision. Nor can we hope that a pergistent attempt to force our 
acquaintance upon them at the mouth of the cannon can conduce to their 
advantage, or to our honor as a professedly Christian and civilized nation. 
On the contrary, all the facts and appearances of the case, as well as our 
former experience in the East, but tvo clearly indicate that any further 
progress on the path of coercion cannot fail to lead to grave and dangerous 
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“complications, ending in all probability in a succession of ignoble and costly 


wars, and the introduction of an era of revolution end anarchy among a 
pope who, previous to our intrusion among them, had enjoyed, according 
ty the testimony of competent witnesses, a large measure of internal order, 
peace and prosperity. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that your Lordship will send such instruc- 
tions to our representatives in that country, as shell save England and Japan 
from the calamity of such a course. And if intercourse between us and 
them cannot be conducted in a friendly spirit, we venture respectfully to 
submit whether it would not be better for us to withdraw altogether trom 
their country. 


Cospen on Britisu Cruetty 1n Jaran.—The press has reported the 
facts in regard to the wanton burning of Kagosima by Admiral KUper ; 
and Richard Cobden, ina letter to the Mayor of Rochdale, thus rebukes 
the barbarous deed -— 


“ Now, let me ask you to consider for a moment what is really implied by 
the destruction, with incendiary shells, without previous warning, of a city 
of even 100,000 inhabitants. There are always in such towns hundreds of 
infants at the mothers’ breasts, thousands of children under five years of 
age, hospitals with their sick, and numbers of aged and infirm tottering on 
the brink of the grave. ‘There, too, must be women over whom the pangs 
of maternity are impending; and there will be found homes filled with 
mourning for the dead which are awaiting the rites of sepulchre, Such is 
the normal condition of every large city, whether in Asia ur Europe. Now, 

icture this great commercial entrepot, with all its contents, reduced in 
orty-eight huurs to a heap of ashes ; try to realize in imagination the fate 
of its population ; and then ask yourself what great crime they had com- 
mitted to bring on themselves this havoc and destruction? 


To our shame and confusion, that answer must be that this is the way in 
which Englishmen, under the command of Admiral Kuper and Culonel 
Neale, udminister justice tor the murder of an individual one hundred miles 
away, of which crime the inhabitants of Kagosima were ae guiltless of all 
knowledge and complicity as your own neighbors in Rochdale. It is pre- 
cisely as though an enemy should lay Bristol in ashes because an individual 
had been murdered on the highway batwien London and Brentford. And 
the chief actors of this outrage on humanity, instead of expressing one 
word of regret or even emotion, covlly lay claim to the apprubativn of their 
Government. 

There has been much criticism in this country on the manuver in which 
the civil war has been conducted by the Americans. We have been prompt 
to condemn a people over whom we have no control, for acts fur which we 
are in no wise responsible. J remember the indignation with which the Prime 
Minister denounced General Butler's proclamation, in which he threatened 
to consign to the calaboose those women who should insult his soldiers in 
the streets of New Orleans. Will he and his colleagues now make themselves 
and the country accomplices after the fact in these atrocities of their own 
agents, who, in contewptuous disregard of the instructions of their govern- 
ment, have brought this heavy disgrace upon the country? 1 trust not. 
But, at all events, let us not forget that our moral powcr in the world is at 
Btake ; that if, as a people, we condone such crimes as these, when perpe- 
trated in our name by those for whom, under Heaven, we are alone respon- 
sihle, we shall only invite the scorn of mankind by assuming to sit in judg- 
ment, as moral censors, upon the delinquencies of other nations.” 
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BOUNTIES TO SOLDIERS, 


The expenses incurred in suppressing the rebellion would seem well-pigh 
boundless. Long ago it was calculated that full $50,000,000 had been 
spent merely in securing volunteers ; and this vast amount must have since 
been more than doubled. We see, in flaming hand-bills that meet us at 
every turn, offers by the National and State governments of more than $700 
as inducements to enlist. At this last rate it would cost more than $200,- 
000,000 just to recruit our depleted armies with the 300,000 called for in 
the President’s last proclamation ; more than our entire expenditure in the 
revolutionary war! Here is a condensed statement :— 


‘‘ To veterans, that is, those who have been in the service nine months or 
over, the United States pays a bounty of $402; $75 in hand, and the re- 
mainder by installments. To the same class the State will pay an addi- 
tion] bounty of $325 cash in hand, or $50 in hand, and $20 every month 
during the term of service. The volunteer can draw $400 (&325 from the 
State and $75 from the United States) immediately upon being mustered 
into service, and will receive at the rate of $22 every month thereafter ; or 
$125 upon being mustered in, and at the rate of $42 cvery month there- 
atter. To all others, not veterans, the United States pays a bounty of $302; 
$75 in hand, and the remainder by installments. The State paye an addi- 
tional bounty of $325 in hand, or $50 in hand and $20 every month there- 
after. The volunteer can draw 400 immediately upon being mustered in, 
and will receive at the rate of $19.30 per month; or $125 upon being 
mustered in, and at the rate of $39.30 every month thereafter. 

If Government shall not require these troops for three years (and from 
present appearances it is believed they will not), they shall be honorably 
mustered out of service befure the expiration of their term of enlistment. 
If mustered out at the end of two years, the pay and bounty will be at the 
following rate per month :— 

For veterans, $49.74 
For others, not veterans, 7 45.55 

If honorably discharged for disability after six months’ actual service, 
the sum of &20 monthly will be paid by the State for six months thereafter. 
The legal heirs of those who die in service will be entitled to receive the 
whole bounty remaining unpaid at the time of the spldier’s death. The. 
volunteer is  paeeraas with rations, clothing and equipments; and his de- 
pendents will receive State aid at the same rate as heretofore, to wit: one 
dollar per week to wife, children, father and mother, but the whole amount 
per month not to exceed twelve dollars. 

Supposing the war to terminate in one year, not an improbable contin- 
gency, a volunteer who has a wife and two children, would receive as fol- 
lows: U.S. bounty, $302; State bounty, $325; monthly pay, &156; 
State aid, S144, ‘Total, $927. If he is a veteran, he receives &100 more, 
or $1097.” 


How long can the nation stand such drains? And yet men, not yet sus- 
pected of insanity, talk about our growing rich faster than ever in the 
midst of such enormous expenditures! Rich? In what? In promises to 
pay, and in rating nearly every element of wealth in the land fifty or a 
hundred per cent. above its real value. While more than one-fifth part of 
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all our real producers are in their country's service, and the industry of the 
rest does not anfice for their own support, and that of the government, 
without a draft upon posterity at the rate of nearly a million dollars a day. 
We still talk of our prosperity, and the strange increase of our wealth? 
No wonder foreigners think us more than half crazy. 


War unnaroraL.— Whenever I turn my eyes to the past, I perceive on 
our planet two immense bodies of male animals of the same species, con- 
stantly rushing at and tearing each other to picces, sometimes in one place, | 
8 metimes in another. Are they lions, tigers, hyaenas, or other carnivorous 
beasts? No; beasts of the same species are not so ferocious as to devour 
each other. They are the kings of animals, the species that is so-called the 
most reasonable, the most gentle, the best constituted fur mutual friendship. 
Not content with the means of defence that nature has given them, these 
creatures of God, made after his image, in order the better to destroy the 
sablimest of his works, have recourse tv arms which wre the more murder- 
ous in proportion asa nation calls itself the more civilized ! 

But surely the combatants are actuated by personal hatred, vengeance, or 
interest? No; these men do not essentially hate each other ; the French- 
man, the Englishman, the Italian, are not the enemy of the Russian or the 
Austrian, against whom they vomit forth the deadly projectiles from their 
rifled cannun. Like the gendearmes which contend against criminals, these 
Warriors, taken away from their families by force of military law, beat each 
uther, whether they will or no, to fulfil a duty, and to execute the word of 
command for a shilling a day; sv much the more admirable in their bravery 
and devotion, that they do not inquire into the motives of the war, or some- 
times even secretly disapprove of it. Their country calls them, and they 
must march. They are responsible only for the manner in which they fight. 
It is of the ralers who make these wars, we have a right to demand an ac- 
count for the blood of their people, which cries from the ground, and is not 
yet heard. Is there really no other means than brute force for adjusting the 
differences which divide nations, or rather their sovereigns? Such is the 
question, such is the cry of desolated humanity. 


Waar Governwent costs In EKvrorz.—Great Britain is most expensive. 
-Englishmen pay at the rate of thirteen dollars and seventy-five cents per 
_ head for being governed, while the Swiss pay but one dollar and seventy- 

five cents per fread for the same convenience. The French pay a little more 
than ten dullars ; and our worthy ancestors, the Hollanders, pay without 
Frumbling, twelve dollars anda quarter. If the national debt of Great 

ritain were equally divided amoung the populatipn, every man, woman 
and child would owe one hundred and forty dollars. Switzerland has 
no public debt. The French owe about sixty-five dollars and the Russians 
aboat twenty-two dullars per head. 


A Warrior Appiyinc Law.—Gen. Butler is well known‘as o shrewd 
lawyer. When he took command at New Orleans, the French and English 
residents, though naturalized, were very anxious to show their national 
origin, 8o as to escape the emancipation of their slaves. Gen. Butler 
calmly waited till they had all registered themselves, and then informed 
every Frenchman that the code civille of his own country expressly forbids 
a Frenchman to hold a slave, and every Englishman, that by British law 
every subject of that country holding a slave was subject toa penalty of 
$500 foreach! He left few slaves, though many negroes, in his department. 
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Mituan ON War as Uncuristran.—Referring to the story of the vision 
by which the cross with the words, Jn hoc vince, came to be adopted as the 
symb»l on the war banner of the Fmperor Constantine, says, ‘* [t was now 

or the first time (300 years after the Christian era) that the meek and 
peaceful Jesus became a pod of battle, and the croes, the hohy sign of 
Christian redemption, a banner of bloody strife. This irreconcilable tncon- 
gruity between the symbol of universal peace, and the horrors of war, in 
my judgment, is conclusive against the miraculous or supernatural character 
of the transaction, viz., the vision which resulted in the adoption of the 
cross as the symbol of war. I was surprised,” he adds, ‘to find thst 
Mosheim concurred in these sentiments, for which I will readily encounter 
the charge of Quakerism.”—Hist. of Christianity, b. ii., p. 354. 


car To roe Frrenps or Peace.—You well know through how severe & 
trial our cause is now passing; but after much reflection we are confirmed 
more and more in the opinion, that it ought by all means to be kept alive 
even in this its darkest hour, We are doing all we can, for this purpoee, 
but need more than ever the aid of its most intelligent, most reliable friends. 
Its expenses, though less than befure the rebellion, are still much more 
than its present income. If kept alive at all, it must be by a select few; 
and we hope you will cheerfully be one of that number. It has never been 
so much needed as it will be after this rebellion; and even now our Society 
has far more opportunities than means, and is anxious to continue at least 
its regular ordinary publications. We must do this, if no more, but 
cannot without such friends as yourself. December is the usual time for 
annual contributions, and whatever aid you can render, please furward by 
mail to the ‘‘ American Peace Soctety, Boston.’’ 
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POSITION OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


The friends of peace ought by this time to be sufficiently understood, 
wwe have always been, more especially since the outbreak of this 
rebellion, frankly explicit in stating both our principles and our policy ; 
but there are still so many misconceptions, or such utter ignorance re- 
gpecting them, among even good, intelligent men, that we deem it a 
epecial duty to make sure, if we can, of keeping before the public our 
precise views, aims and operations. 

Iet it, then, be borne ever in mind within what limits this great reform 
is restricted. It never professed to be a cure for all the ills of society ; 
there are scores of these which it does not directly touch. There is a 
multitude of questions, deeply interesting to the mass of mankind, with 
which it expressly refuses to concern itself. It does not attempt to say, 
nor ever has, how a family or a school shall be regulated, or to interfere 
in the internal operations of civil government, and prescribe how any 
class of offenders against society shall be restrained or punished ; by 
what means law shall be put in force against its violators, and government 
maintained in its rightful, indispensable authority ; how a mob, an in- 
surrection or a rebellion shall be put down, or in what way a people, | 
deeming themselves oppressed, shall redress their wrongs, vindicate their 
rights, and secure for themselves such a government as can in their view 
be most safely entrusted with the care of their interests. Such questions, 
though vastly important, we have always regarded as not lying within 
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our sphere, and have consequently left our associates without any respon- 
sibility on our part for their course or views on these outside issues, to 
speak and act for themselves. 

Our aim, as associated friends of peace, is specific and well defined. 
It is simply to do away the custom of war, the immemorial, world-wide 
practice of nations settling their disputes by the sword ; a custom that 
we hold to be utterly unchristian, the master sin and scourge of our race 
in all ages. It is to supersede this war-system by rational, legal, peaceful 
means, far more effectual in the long ran for every purpose of interna 
tional justice or safety than war ever has been, or ever can be. Here is 
our precise and sole province. We seck nothing more or less than to do 
away entirely this custom, and in its stead introduce among nations such 
a system of justice, analogousto what is already adopted by every civilized 
pecple for individuals and minor communities, as shall regulate their 
intercourse, and protect their respective rights and interests, without the 
blind and brutal arbitrament of the sword. All this we believe to be 
possible ; and we proceed to show how it can be done, and ought to be 
attempted, the methods and means requisite to insure a consummation 90 
devoutly to be wished. 

In the prosecution of this work, we find ourselves overtaken at length 
by a gigantic rebellion, and are asked how we shall deal with it. How 
we shall? It is no part of our business ay a Peace Society to say what 
shall be done in such a case. It belongs not to our province, but to that 
of law and civil government. As peace men, we have on this question 
only the responsibility, common to the whole community, of deciding how 
such an offense against society shall be treated. It is a government 
question, quite distinct from that of peace. Like the Quakers and other 
peace men, we recognize civil government as an ordinance of God indis 
pensable to the well-being, if not to the very existence, of human society. 
But what is implied in such government? Clearly a right to enact laws, 
and put them in execution. If it may mot do both these, it is in truth 
no government at all, but a mere name, a shadow and mockery. As 
believers in civil government, we must of course concede its right to per- 
form these functions so palpably essential to its efficiency and very exis 
tence. 

Let us now apply all this to the case in hand. We have on our statute- 
book certain laws against rebellion ; these laws have been openly, most 
defiantly, and with almost every conceivable aggravation, violated by 
vast multitudes ; and at length the government has set itself at work in 
earnest to put these laws in execution, and bring the offenders to submis 
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sion and condign punishment. Is this wrong? If so, then all govern- 
meat must be wrong. Ifa government may not execute its own laws 
against those who persistently break them, we contradict and stultify 
ourselves by calling it a government. Its whole business is to make and 
enforce law; and if it may ot do this, it has no right to do anything 
that deserves the name of government. Have our rulers, in dealing 
with this rebellion, attempted anything more than to put our laws in force 
against those who have violated them? Have they not a right, are they 
not bound by the most solemn obligations, to do this? Were they not 
put in office for this very purpose? Can they, without gross dereliction 
of duty, fail todo so? If they refuse, would they not be justly liable 
to censure, impeachment and deposition? Thus are we reduced to the 
dilemma of either denying all government, or admitting its right to 
execute its laws in this case as in all others, against rebels just as it does 
against any other class of felons. 

Now, we look upon the suppression of our rebellion as the same thing 
in principle as the process of bringing to justice burglars, incendiaries, or 
any other offenders against cociety. It is, in each case alike, government 
exercising its legitimate authority, and discharging a prescribed and im- 
perative duty by a due enforcement of law against its violators. We 
may, if we cho-ee, call this war; but if we do, we must, if consistent, 
stigmatize in like manner every execution of law against any class of 
offenders as an act of war, and thus strip government of all its rights and 
powers. This will be carrying out the theory of no-government with a 
Witness ; a theory discarded from the start, we believe, by all the asso- 
ciated friends of peace, and against which are aimed nearly all tho 
objections to our cause. Everybody views government as a social neces- 
sity ; and if we ignore its existence, or deny its right to perform its legiti- 
mate, indispensable functions, and say it shall not put in force its own 
laws even against the worst of all offenders, we cannot expect, as we 
should not deserve, the support of good men. We never committed our- 
selves to any such theory of peace, but only to such principles and 
measures as are entirely compatible with the legitimate operations of civil 
government. 

These views we hold in perfect consistency, as we conceive, with the 
doctrine of all war contrary to the gospel, and are glad to find them, 
after manifold misconceptions on every side, gradually coming at length 
to be widely accepted as just and true by the most intelligent friends of 
our cause. It is the only logic that ever satisfied ourselves on this vexed 
question. It is the faith, the precise mode of reasoning, with which we 
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girded ourselves many years ago for the hard but blessed work of peace ; 
and all we have experienced in the terrible baptism of fire and blood 
through which we have been passing in this slave-mongering rebellion, 
this matchless crime of the age, if not of all ages, has served only to 
confirm us more and more in the ground we took from the start. 

Our course, then, has all along been uniform and consistent. We 
stand to-day just where we did twenty or thirty years ago when we 
stereotyped our principles and policy. We are not aware of any essential 
change. We regarded then, as we do now, the whole war-system as con- 
trary to the gospel, the brand of Cain upon its forehead, a wrong, un- 
christian way of gainngevenagoodend. We believed then, -precisely as 
we do to-day, that civil government is an ordinance of God for the good 
of society, and has the right at discretion to enact laws, and to use all 
the force necessary to put them in execution. These two positions, 
Peace and Government, we still believe to be entirely consistent with 
each other, and we remain loyal to them both. 

In carrying out these views, we have from the very dawn of this gigantic 
rebellion, used every argument and influence in our power to dissuade 
the parties from an appeal tothe sword in any event, have insisted that they 
were bound by obligations the most sacred to employ in the settlement of 
their disputes only the rational, peaceful means jointly provided in their 
common laws for the purpose, and have importuned them by every motive 
of duty and interest, of patriotism, humanity and religion, never to imbrue 
their hands in each others’ blood. It wasall in vain. Our rebels, conscious 
of demanding what the laws would not grant, rushed madly to arms instead 
of legal means, and thus left to our government only the alternative of 
either abdicating its powers, or of crushing the rebellion. We said it was 
no part of our business as peace men to deal with such crimes or ques 
tions ; but, believing in civil government as ordained of God for the pun- 
ishment of evil-doers, we deemed it both the right and the duty of rulers, 
as the constituted guardians of socicty, of its permanent order and 
prosperity, to execute the laws, if they can, against rebels just as against 
any other class of wrong-doers, and to use in doing so as much force a8 
they may find requisite for the purpose. How far they may err in 
their manner of doing this, we will not say ; but their right to do it at 
discretion, we cannot deny without annihilating all government, introducing 
the reign of universal anarchy, and hazard turning society, sooner or later, 
into a social pandemonium. 
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WHY THE CAUSE OF PEACE NOT MORE SUCCESSFUL. 


There are many reasons for this; but we will now mention only a 
single one—the lack of proper and adequate means. These are always 
indispensable ; and no excellence of our object or our principles can ever 
supply the want of them. Such means are just as necessary in this case 
as in any other; and as well might we expect the world to be christian- 
ized without having the gospel sent to its benighted myriads, as to hope 
for the prevalence of peace without the use of such means as God has 
appointed for the purpose. 

Now, such means have never been adequately used in this or any other 
country. Some fifty years ago the cause of peace was started upon a 
meagre scale by a few friends of humanity on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and in all this half-century how little, reckoning from the amount of funds 
expended, has been dona to achieve the grandest and most difficult re- 
form the world ever saw or conceived? Not an average of ten thour- 
and dollars, if more than five thousand, a year for all Christendom ; 
little, if any, more than one quarter of a million in half a century ; 
scarce a tithe as much for the cause of peace in fifty years, as Christen- 
dom wastes upon her war system every day, or we ourselves in crushing 
our present rebellion ! 

Surely, then, we need go no further to learn why the cause of peace 
has been no more successful. Here alone is reasonenough. The requi- 
site means have not yet been used; and no man, with a particle of com- 
mon sense, could expect in the case more than the merest modicum of 
success, It would be demanding bricks without straw, ends without 
means. As well imagine thatadozen laborers, at the cost of only a single 
thousand dollars, could bore through Hoosac Mountain a tunnel four miles 
long, or clear away the vast virgin forests of a whole continent as the 
recreation of a summer’s afternoon. On any other subject the demand 
made upon our cause, would be scouted as most palpablyabsurd. Just try 
the war-system by a like test. Does it attempt to gain its ends without 
means? How far would five or ten thousand dollars a year go towards 
securing its objects? Yet if peace does not accomplish more with one 
dollar’s expenditure than the war-system does with half a million, it is 
flippantly denounced as a failure ! 

We ask for this cause no excmption from the strictest scrutiny of its 
claims, but only a fair test and trial of its merits. Let the means, 
eonfessedly requisile for success, be used upon a scale somewhat com- 
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mensurate with the magnitude and difficulty of the work to be done ; 
let the gospel, whorever known, be properly, persistently and habitually 
applied in every nook and corner of Christendom, from every pulpit, by 
every press, around every fireside, in every seminary of learning from 
the highest to the lowest, until public opinion on this subject shall every- 
where be recast in the mould of its pacific principles ; let there thus be 
spent in this great work of peace, not the ten or fifteen hundred million 
dollars now worse than wasted throughout Christendom in support of her 
war-system, but only a thousandth part of this sum, barely a million and 
a half a year; and we have no doubt that in half a century a wise use in 
Christian means of these mere crumbs from the table of the war-ogre, 
would suffice, with God’s promised blessing, to ring the death-knell of 
the monster so long drunk with a world’s tears and blood. 

We shrink from no fair test. Bring the question home to ourselves in 
the stranee and terrible experience through which we are now passing, 
and we will cheerfully stake on the result the claims of our cause upon 
the verdict of common sense even in this seemingly execptional case. A 
little, only a very little, has yet been done here in the cause of peace, an 
average of scarce three thousand dollars a year in half a century ; and 
yet even this pittance, spent almost entirely in the Free States, chiefly in 
New England, has sufficed under God to create among us a putlic opin- 
ion that would, if diffused in season over the South, have rendered this 
rebellion morally impossible. Had Christians as a body, East and West, 
North and South, responded fifty years ago as they ought to the claims 
of this cause, and done their whole duty on the subject from that time to 
this by using aright the mean’s of God’s appointment to educate our 
entire people in the principles and habits of peace, this fearful avalanche 
of crime and woe could never have swept in fire, blood and devastation 
over our land. One half-day’s cost and waste to both parties in this 
suicidal contest, if spent in season and aricht in the cause of peace, would 
in all probability have averted it all. Such is the economy of peace. 
When will nations learn it, or Christians themselves be ready to incul- 
cate it ? 


A Missronary’s Testimony on Peacr.—From a letter of Titus Coan 
to two Quaker preachers visiting the Sandwich Islands, we copy a brief 
extract :—‘' You know my views and feelings on war. The present 
awful struggle in our dear country I recognize as a fact ; and I see in it 
the hand and the gleaming sword of Jehovah. The cup of our country’s 
sins was full. The crimes of the nation went up to heaven. Justice 
could no longer forbear. God’s hand bas taken ‘hold on vengeance,’ 
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and his wrath burns ‘ like devouring fire,’ so that the whole land smokes 
and trembles under his indignation. These are facts. As to what the 
President and Government should do with such a bold, wicked and 
heaven-defying rebellion, I will not say; but this I wl say, as one of 
the deepest convictions of my soul, that war, with its bleeding horrors, 
will never cease until the Church testifies against it by doctrine and 
practice. Had all professing Christians taken truly Christian ground on 
the subject in all agesy war would have ceased by necessity in all Chris- 
tendom centuries ago. Had ministers and churches in the States, North 
and South, taught and practised as they should have done during the 
last fifty years, this direful rebellion would have been impossible. 

‘ You see and understand this, and so do many others ; but the multi- 
tude even of ministers of the Gospel, and of professed disciples of our 
meek and peaceful Saviour, do not and cannot see this truth. Their 
eyes are closed to this light; and this awful thunderbolt of Jehovah 
which has fullen upon the land with its blazing lightning, only stuns their 
bearing, and blinds them the more. While we reason that war is un- 
christian and wicked, and that Christ’s disciples should set themselves as 
a moral rampart against it, they reason exactly opposite, 2. e., that war is 
necessary and unavoidable, and that nations and Christians should expect 
it, and prepare for it; and that all who refuse to teach and to do so, are 
stupid and unpatriotic fanatics. And this war is to them a sure proof 
of the sounduess of their reasoning, and the correctness of their 
position ! 

‘* Peace men cannot be heard just now. ‘ The righteous shall keep 
silence in that day, for itis an evilday.’? You suffer for conscience sake ; 
but let me say, ‘in your patience possess ye your souls.’ This storm 
will pass ; and the glorious sun will again break forth from the murky 
and sanguinary clouds which obscure it, and shine upon this sin-cursed 
world. ‘ruth wil shine forth as the light, and love and peace will out- 
live wars and malico. ‘The God of Peace,’ and ‘ the Prince of Peace,’ 
will yet reign in the hearts of men; ‘the Gospel of Peace’ shall be 
proclaimed by the ‘messengers of peace’ to all nations ; and these joy- 
ful tidings, this glad message, ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,’ shall 
at length have their full, promised effect.” 


MAGNITUDE OF OPERATIONS IN SUPPRESSING OUR REBELLION.—The great- 
est capture of men mentioned in modern history, was made by Bonaparte at 
Austerlitz, where he took 20,000 men; Gen. Grant took nearly 31,000 at 
Vicksburg. Napoleon’s spoils at Austerlitz was 150 picces of artillery ; 
Gen. Grant's at Vicksburg is stated to be 218, embracing 9 siege guns 
and 209 pieces of light artillery. 

Such factg are only fair indices of the gigantic crime perpetrated by our 
rebels ; a crime hardly paralleled in the world’s history. Is it wrong to re- 
strain and punish such a crime? If so, must it not, a fortiori, be wrong to 
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punish an ordinary offender against the laws of society or of God? If 
rebels, as wholesale violators of all law, are to be punished or restrained, how 
can they be except by the use of such an amount of physical force as 
they cannot resist? Is there any other conceivable way to execute law, 
and uphold government? 


THE FEEDERS OF WAR: 
OR THE INTERESTS ENLISTED IN ITS CONTINUANCE. 


A war, once started, necessarily gathers around it a multitude of selfish, 
sinister interests pleading loudly for its prolongation. It was so with 
our Revolution of 1775; and bitterly did Washington, Franklin and 
other patriots of that day complain of its having been continued from 
such motives nearly twice as long as it need to have been. How far such 
motives may prolong our present death-strugele with slave-mongering 
rebels, will hereafter be seen much more fully than it can be now ; but 
already we know full well that avarice, ambition and kindred passions 
and interests, very like vultures and hyenas hovering or howling around 
a field of battle, are eagerly waiting to gorge themselves on the results of 
this suicidal conflict. Nor can we wonder; for war in every form is the 
devil’s grand carnival of vice and crime, of sin and misery, a sort of 
temporary hell let loose upon earth. 

It would be a well-nigh endless task to collect from our rebellion the 
facts which go to illustrate this sweeping statement. They are all around 
us thick as leaves of autumn, or snow-flakes in a winter storm. We 
see them among ourselves, and hear them reported in superabundance 
from rebeldom. ‘They are inseparable from such a conflict, and most 
strikingly show its suicidal foily and guilt. As aspecimen in the Free 
States, a leading journal in the capital of Indiana says, ‘‘ murders, assas- 
sinations, slung-shot assaults, robberies, burglaries, thieving and pick- 
pocketing, sprinkled with some arson, are the regular amusements now 
of nights in Indianapolis.’’ A strong case, we grant, and we are glad to 
regard it as an exception to the general rule at the North ; but we saw, 
ia the terrible culmination of such evils in the New York riot last August, 
to what results this war, like every other, inevitably tends in any and 
every community. 

What, then, are we to expect in rebeldom? Let tho rebel press tell 
us. ‘The rowdyism,” said the Richmond Examiner, so long ago 3 
Feb., 1862, ‘‘ now rife in this city has become intolerable, and demands 
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immediate suppression with the high hand. Acts of brutal violence, 
vulgar rufianism and gross indecency are of momentary occurrence in 
our streets. The most orderly citizen and the most delicate lady are ex- 
posed to outrage and insult. No man’s life even is secure in broad day- 
light on our most public thoroughfares. To surround, krock down, 
bruise and maltreat, has become the pastime of the ruffians that throng 
our pavements. The evil must be suppressed, or else society must sur- 
render its authority to brute violence. We must disorganize the social 
system, resolve ourselves into savages, and prepare for protection by the 
most effective weapons of self-defence, or else we must assert the power 
of the law upon the persons of the ruffians and vagabonds that infest our 
streets and alleys. The time has arrived for summary reform, or else 
ruffanism, theft, arson, drunkenness and murder will soon claim the city 
as their exclusive province.” 

Other papers near the same time record “flagrant instances of riot, vio- 
lence and disorder ; quiet, respectable citizens in open day assaulted and 
knocked down in some of the most frequented streets ; the city infested 
with gangs of ruffians, and the shameful practices of drunkards, libertines 
and prostitutes that we contemplate with pain and regret. The first 
open manifestation of the new order of things in Richmond was 
developed at the theatre; and it shortly culminated in the burning 
of that building. The intervening period was filled up by villainies of 
the minor sort, until finally, on Monday night, we were entertained with 
a spectacle at Metropolitan Hall, which, for open violation of decency and 
law, is entirely without a parallel in this community. The row of course 
occurred in the gallery, where a number of brazen women were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of drunken, unprincipled men. Oaths and curses, 
shricks and yells, intermingled with the rapid discharge of deadly weapons, 
the sudden panic and flight of the throng in other portions of tho house, 
made up a picture of rowdyism which could not be looked upon without 
a shudder.” 

Such are the revelries of vice and crime incidental more or less to all 
war ; and along with these mark the wide prevalence of a reckless, re" 
morseless greed for gain. The same Examiner reports ‘‘ an almost 
universal rage in the South of the vile lusts of avarice and extortion, in 
which native Southern merchants have outdone Yankees and Jews, and 
have not only defiled themselves but inflicted a burning disgrace upon 
the nation, prostituted a noble war to the most infamous purposes, and 
blackened their country in the eyes of the world. The whole South stinks 
with the lust of extortion. The extent to which it prevails in this city is 
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enormous and shameless. Trade is reduced to a devilish art to make 
money out of the distresses of humanity; and, that hypocrisy may be 
a ‘ded to other diabolical accomplishments, the extortioners of Richmond 
take the upper seats in church, talk patriotism, and give into the contzi- 
bution boxes small pinches from enormous gains, dandy preachers and 
hospital matrons taking these filthy gifts of the plunderers of society as 
tokens of the liberality and patriotism of the donors.’’ The rebel Con- 
gress has been obliged to protect government and society by very strin- 
gent legislation against these evils as no longer tolerable. 

But in how many strictly legal ways does this war, like every other, 
enlist the cupidities of men in its continuance. We find it stated, as one 
among a thousand instances of enormous gains by what are deemed fair 
and legitimate means, that one manufacturing company ‘‘ at Lawrence, 
Mass., sold last year goods to the amount of nearly four millions of dol- 
lars, and their profits were $840,000, or about fifty per cent. on their 
capital.’’ A profit of fifty per cent. in asingle year! What an appeal 
to shrewd, respectable cupidity! Will not owners of stock in such a 
company be sure to desire a further continuance of the war? Nor is 
this a solitary case ; for while industry may be generally paralyzed, the 
land is sprinkled over with sporadic cases of such ‘‘ good luck” as this 
from the war to provoke a gambler’s interest in its continuance. 

Take some instances still more common, but not quite so reputable. 
In a car passing into the city of New York was a well-dressed gentleman, 
talking across the car to a friend: ‘“‘ Well, I hope the war may last six 
months longer. If it does, I shall have made enough to retire from 
business. In the last six months I’ve made a hundred thousand dollars 
— six months more, and I shall have enouch.”” A lady, so near the 
speaker as necessarily to hear his remark, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said, ‘Sir, I had two sons—one of them killed at the battle of 
Fredericksburg, the other at the battle of Murfreesboro’.’ She was 
silent a moment, and then overcome by her indignation, she suddenly 
slapped the speculator, first on one cheek, then on the other, and, before 
‘the fellow could say a word, the passengers sitting near, who had wit- 
nessed the whole affair, seized and pushed him hurriedly out of the car, 
as one not fit to ride with decent people.”’ A rebuke well merited, but 
seldom meted out to the countless ways in which avarice in a time of war 
coins wealth ont of a people’s calamities, tears and blood. A year ago, 
said a New York paper, a stock-broker began business on a capital of a 
thousand dollars, and has already realized, by an extraordinary run of 

luck, a fortune of a million and a half! A few days ago he settled on 
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bis wzfe—where of course the law cannot reach it in case of reverses— 
the snug sum of $850,000! Must not that man and his family rejoice 
in the war? Another broker, who began a year ago with small means, 
is now worth over a million of dollars) It is rumored that these men 
have ‘* official relations ’’ that keep them posted on war news in advance 
of the associated press! It is thus that either fortune or fraud’ plays 
into the hands of these devotees of mammon, whose palaces rise like 
fairy exhalations from the general miscries of the people. The plague 
or the cholera, that empties a city into the grave-yard, may enrich a few 
scores of physicians and sextons. The battle of Waterloo that clothed a 
continent in weeds, is said to have added, by his shrewd and lucky manage- 
ment, more than twenty million dollars to the wealth of a London 
banker, Nathan Rothschilds, one of the great Maney Kings. Alas! in 
how many ways are the selfish interests and bad passions of men enlisted 
in getting up and continuing war ! 


Waar are Guerrittas?—They are claimed by the rebel govern- 
ment as a part of their forces, but are in fact a species of Southern outlaws, 
attracted and attached to the rebellion very much as thieves, pickpockets 
and kindred knaves gather around a riot or large conflugration. The lead- 
er, like Morgan or Quantrell, is often, if not uniformly, enlisted intelligent- 
ly in the rebellion ; but the gangs he leads on to deeds of plunder and 
blood, of robbery and murder, are nearly all reckless, desperate adventurers, 
bent solely on their own gratification. Morgan’s followers ‘‘ were not soldiers, 
and by no means deserve the name. They were horse-thieves, robbers and 
murderers. It is not their object to fight; to this they freely own; they 
had no idea that their raid would affect the war question one iota. They 
came for plunder and retaliation, and for nothing else. His infamous band 
was made up largely of Southern sharpers and reckless outlaws.”’ 

What an infliction upon a community to have such desperadoes prowling 
around, day and night, with the incendiary’s torch in one hand, and the 
brigand’s rifle, revolver and bowie-knife in the other! Yet such is the av- 
alanche of evils poured by this rebellion upon one-third of our land. All 
over the South, and all along its borders, every idler and knave, every thief, 
cut-throat and desperado is of course its friend and ally. 


ReskL Waste or Lirg.—T 1e partial, barren success of the rebels at 
Chickamauga was won at a fearful sacrifico. No less than 17,999 rebels 
were said to have been buried there! Very likely an-exaggeration; and 
yet the reality must have been a horrible waste of life. 
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CHRISTIANS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


At an early period of modern Peace Societies, I met with the following 
extract from Rev. C. S. Henry: ‘‘ The friends of peace are aiming at an 
immense revolution. . . . They wish to put an end toa custom which 
has existed from the beginning of the world; a custom which has its root 
in the strongest human passions, is wrought into the frame-work of every 
government, confirmed by centuries of habit, and upheld by many prejudices 
of interest and false associations.”" 

Such an utterance, so abrupt and bold, must have appeared to superficial 
minds either burlesque or bombast. What! A few weak, humble individ- 
uals going forth as lambs in the midst of wolves to accomplish such a revo- 
Jution? Preposterous! Even the originators of Peace Societies, entering 
on their work, as the primitive disciples did, without purse or scrip, did 
not apprehend the magnitude of their enterprise, and were ready at incipi- 
ent success to return thanks to their Master, ‘‘ saying, Lord, even the devils 
are subject unto us through thy name,’ and to apply to their success his 
prophetic assurance, ‘I saw Satan fall as lightning from heaven.” Alas! 
‘“‘ Leviathan is not so tamed.”? The hoary demon of War is not so easily cast 
out ; and every year has served to reveal more and more the magnitude of 
the work in which the friends of peace are embarked. 

Let us, then, look its difficulties full in the face. They are indeed great, 
but by no means insurmountable. They cannot be overcome in a day, nor 
fully in a single age, or a whole century, but can be in time, and will be, 
with God’s blessing on a right use of the means he has appointed for the 
purpose. We must gird ourselves to the work in earnest, with a full view 
of its magnitude and manifold difficulties. We muat, first of all, ascertain 
the precise evil to be cured. Whence arose the custom of war? On what 
principles does it rest, and by what arguments, interests and prejudices is 
it upheld and fortified ? 

Among these we find, prominent and powerful, the principle and passion 
of Nationality. Here is the strongest entrenchment of the war-system. 
Remove or rightly control this, and the work of peace becomes compara- 
tively easy. The idea of nationality appcars inseparable from the system 
of war. In war, nationality found its origin, and by war has it been chiefly 
cherished, and made a god of popular idolatry. In war it sceks its support, 
its enlargement and defence. From war it hopes for justice, fur power, 
and glory. Even constitutional governments have been careful to provide, 
in their organic laws, ample scope for the war-system. Thus is the war- 
system made integral to nationality. 

Nor is our greatest obstacle to the advancement of the cause of peace 
found here ; far from it. As the gospel is the well-known reliance, the 
text-book of Peace, the abettors of war have seized upon it, and perverted 
it to aid their cause. This perversion, introduced as carly as the fourth 
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century, has made the clergy, from that time to the present, the sheet-an- 
chor of the war-system. It has necessarily depended on the sanction of the 
priesthood for its defence and support. Fora practice so absurd and hor- 
rid as that of war, could be sustained in the midst of civilization by no 
earthly motives. Hence the necessity of employing religious sanctions, 
superhuman authority, or motives from the unseen world. Thus, Lord Ba- 
con says, ‘‘ ag there is no umpire between nations, by war nations put them- 
selves on the judgment of God. .... War is the highest trial of right.”’ 
And the remark is not uncommon among Christians: ‘ war is the scourge 
of God — God’s method of settling national differences.’ 

Now, if such sentiments are cherished in time of peace, what may we ex- 
pect in time of war? If these things are done in the green tree, what will 
be done in the dry? Just what we now see. The leaders of the rebellion, 
as an incipient step, were careful to secure the favor and influence of the 
leading clergy of the South, before they dared to strike the first blow. And 
in the North, not merely legitimate civil government, but the military also, 
has received the patronage of the clergy. Not only government in its re- 
sistance to the rebellion in ite civil sphere, but the military, after having 
shown its characteristic assumptions of collateral and even sovertign power 
by conceding to rebela the courtesies of legalized, reputable warfare, has 
been, and still is, lauded by the clergy with honors almost divine. 

Take, as an example, the language of a New-England divine, in 8 sermon 
after the first Bull Run battle, language extensively copied into our relig- 
ious papers: ‘* The true loyalty ia never reached until the laws and the 
nation are made to appear sacred, and something more than human. ... . 
Without shedding of blood there is no such grace prepared. .... There 
must be tears in the house, as well as blood in the field; the fathers and 
mothers, the wives and dear children entering into the woe, to fight in 
hard bewailings. .... Religion must send up her cry out of houses, 
temples and closets, where faith groans heavily befure God. In these and 
all such terrible throes, the true loyalty is born. Then the nation emerges 
at last a true nation, consecrated and made great in our eyes by the sacri- 
fice it has cost. There is no way ever but just this to make a nation great 
and holy in the feelings of its people ; and it is never raised in this manner 
until it has fought up some great man or hero in whom ite struggles 
and victories are fitly personated..... He must be long enough and 
deep enough in the struggle to be crowned as the soldier of Providence. 
Most deeply do we want sucha man! .... True, these Washingtons are 
expensive. They cost, how much sacrifice, how many thousands of lives, 
what rivers of treasure and blood and money! And yet they are cheap! 
Give us grace, O thou God of the lund, only to deserve and patiently wait, 
and sturdily fight, for the establishment of our glorious nationality, . . 
Have we husbands? Have we sons? Put the armor on them, and the 
holy panoply of our prayers, and send them to the field. Anything, that 
we may have a nation and a government, and have the true loyalty burnt 
into the hearts of our children. .... Teach us, O God, to be wortby of 
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these great hopes. Make us equal to the glorious calling of thy providence! 
Be thou, God of hosts, in our armies.”’ 

Now, could any priest of Mars in the bloodiest days of pagan Rome, hare 
said more than this? And such sentiments do we often meet from similar 
sources ; nor can we much wonder at them in time of war, if we remember 
the authority and prerogatives which have been accredited to civil govern- 
ments by learned theologians in their dissertations put forth in the calm of 
peace. ‘They have held thut governments are ordained of God; that they 
are clothed with divine authority, allied to the fixed and eternal, and thus 
hold a power over men’s consciences; that the government or state, consid- 
ered as an abstraction, is possessed of inherent divine life and power, above, 
beyond and distinct from the life and power of the people who compose the 
stute, insomuch that the dictation of the state, or its goverment, is to be 
obeyed, not mercly nor mainly from a regard to public good, on the ground 
of expediency, nor yet from enlightened self-interest, but for conscience 
sake. 

Here, then, is one of the most inveterate difficulties in the way of this 
great Christian reform. While attempting to ferret out the war-system, 
and dislodge it from its moral strong-holds, we find ourselves confronted by 
what claims to be divine authority, We had made up our minds to brook 
popular political obloquy, still causing the gentle peace doctrines to drop 
as the rain, and distil as the dew, until the public mind, saturated with the 
sentiment, should make it felt through all the ramifications of government. 
But when we find thus arrayed against us our friend, our guide, with 
whom we have been wont, as we do still, to take sweet counsel, and walk 
to the house of God in company, what shall we sny? Must we give up the 
enterprise, and virtually say the gospel is inadequate to the abolition of 
war? Shall we scout, as a lie and a bitter mockery, the prophet’s vision of 
an age when nations shall actually beat their swords into ploughshares, 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war no more? Are such hopes, 
such promiscs, only dreams of delusion? Is there no power in the gospel, 
or in the God of peace, to bring about a consummation so grand and glori- 
ous? Shall we set aside the last injunction and assurance of the risen Sav- 
iour? “All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go, ye, there 
fore, and teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I command you; and lo [am with you even unto the end of the world.” 
May the church and the clergy in their teaching set aside the Saviour’s 
denunciation of that Aristotelian doctrine so rife with the kings and princes 
of the Gentiles in his day, by which they ‘‘ exercised lordship over them,”’ 
and so give a sanction to tho same error of superhuman claims? No, no! 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle of the Saviour’s teachings 
shail not fail. It is high time to review this doctrine of ‘‘ human govern 
ment clothed with divine sanction,’’ and authorized to bind men’s consciences 
to its behests. By ite fruite it is known. 

It may be made a serious question whether the sanction of war thus gives 
by the so-called Christian priesthood, bas not been the occasion of the shed- 
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ding of more innocent blood even than such sanction of the pagan priest- 
hood in all past ages. While we find in Scripture numerous injunctions of 
meekness, long-suffering, and forbearance respecting allegiance to civil in- 
stitutions, and while we find obedience to moral law made imperative, I 
think we no where find civil authority, as such, clothed with divine sanc- 
tion. The disciple, while observing wholesome allegiance to hnman gov- 
ernments, should be as his Master, not looking to such governments to cre- 
ate moral law, or impart moral character toa given course of conduct at 
pleasure. They are to hold up God's law in all its inflexibility, as the true 
Tule and test of conduct, alike in public and in private affairs. 

Nor is it presumption to scan the constituency of governments down to 
individuality, and find its authority composed of a combination of individual 
authority, so that its interests, its honors, its responsibilitics, all become 
only an aggrcgate of those individuals. With such a view, the disciples of 
Christ are no longer pupils, but teachers of governments, through their ele- 
ments in individuality, Our own government affords admirable facilities 
for this, Our internal affairs being committed to what we tcrm state gov- 
ernmeut, while those pertaining to foreign relations are committed to the 
national government, the distinct character of each may be scen, and the 
merit or demerit of their course be held up before the glass of the moral 
law to the view of their constituents for their approval or condemnation. 
Ifa similar line of discrimination could be drawn between those depart- 
ments of the governments of the earth charged with those two classes of 
duties, it might perhaps appear that the department having charge of in- 
ternational affairs, has been, and is still, guilty of more spoliation, more 
robbery, and more shedding of innocent blood, an hundred times over, than 
all other human agencies combined. 

Now, while the church and the clergy defend governments in such a 
course, Peace Societies must be comparatively powerless. They are sup- 
posed to hold in their hands the motive power that alone can give success 
to our cause; on them, therefore, does ita triumph or ite deieat really de- | 
pend. To this high responsibility will God and future ages hold them. 
Will they prove themselves true or recreant to this sacred trust? Will 
they see that the gospel is so applied as to make sure of doing away this 
huge and terrible evil of war, the world’s greatest crime and curse for six 
thousand years? On this point rests the destiny of our cause. Its suc- 
cess or its failure depends on those who are entrusted with the gogpel dis- 
pensation. Is it not more than time that the war-system should be dis- 
carded and consigned to eternal reprobation ? 

The world is already far in advance of its war maxims. In regard to the 
useful and the finer arts, the genius of our age is competition for mutual 
improvement throughout the world; and why should the laws of mutual 
destruction be longer retained? Why should the gospel of peace be longer 
desecrated to such an end? Those who have the gospel in charge must 
answer it. B. 

Middlebury, Vt., Dec. 22, 1863. 
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Prizes, og _LeaaL PLunpgr.—From the late Report (Dec. 1863) of the 
Navy Department we cull the sum total of these prizes as ascertained and 
awarded up to that date :— 


No. of | Gross am'ta Costs and et am’t, Percentage 
cases.| of sales. expenses. Noah ue 
OBtOD, 2 says 3 | $864,322 | $25,188 | $839,133 | 3 


New York, ... 89 2,218,263 | 281,162} 1,937,735 | 121-2 


Philadelphia, . . | 57 | 1,859,434) 149,806] 1,670,512] 8 
Key West, ... | 71 | 1,432,952] 133,291] 1 304,053 | 9 
Washington, .. | 44 72,091{ 11,986 60,909 | 16 1-2 
Illinois, ..... 11 | 91,619 5,993 85.625 | 6 


Total, . . . | 285 | $6,538,683 | $007,407 [ $5,897,970 | 


Such an abstract is a study for the moralist, the Christian and the patriot. 
With the present laws and usages of even Christendom, we see not how 
this great and grievous wrong can well be avoided ; but its existence is a 
sad commentary on the still lingering vandalism of the age. How much 
violence and outrage, plunder, bloodshed and suffering must be represented 
in this little abstract! More than $6,000,000 in all; and this perhape 
only a fraction of the sum total sacrificed. And what must be the moral 
effect of such legalized bucancerism ? 


How Wark DEGENERATES THE HUMAN RACE.—This custom leaves its ace 
cursed brand not only upon its immediate victims, but upon entire commu- 
nities. Under its malign influence, our race itsclf is surely, if not rapidly, 
degenerating even under all the a power of Christianity in the 
very centre of Christendom. 

Dr. Bell, an English physiologist, says that if the curse of war be long 
entailed on a nation, its pnysical energics may suffer by the loss of ite finest 
population to such a degree that the succeeding gencration will fall short 
of its former stature. Such was the case in France in 1826, when out of 
1,033,432 young men drafted to serve in the army, 380,213 were sent back 
because they fell short of four feet ten inches, the standard for height in 
the French army. Only four feet ten inches required for the army, and 
yet two-fifths of the male population falling below even this small stature! 
If the war-system continues this degeneracy, how long ere it may dwarf all 
Christendom into pigmies, and people it at last with Gulliver's Lilliputians? 


Srartistics oF Human Lirg.—The popniation of Europe is 272 millions; 
Asia, 720 millions; Africa, 89 millions ; America, 200 millions ; Polynesia, 
2 millions ; total, 1,283 millions. The number of deaths in the world is 
about 32 millions yearly, which gives 87,671 every day, and 3,903 every 
hour. 
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REBEL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


TreatTMENT or Surceons.—Dr. A. W. Whitney, from Massachusetts, was 
captured while attending at the Fitzhugh Hospital, Falmouth, Va., and de- 
ite the entreaties of the wounded under his care, was dragged away to 
Richmond. Here he and his companions had to stand in the street for 
hours, under a broiling mid-day sun. The sick and wounded were then 
conveyed to Libby Prison in carts, jolting and jostling them in a fearful 
manner. Dr, Whitney remonstrated against the inhuianity of the act; 
and for this he was arrested by a man calling himself the Chief of Police, 
and taken before the Provost Marshal. Here he was stripped of his money, 
$360, and of his sword and sash, then sent to the Libby Prison. The Doc- 
tor was told when his money was taken from him, that when he left the 
prisun, his money would be returned to him in kind. The fulfilment of this 
romise is yet to be realized. The room in whicn he was contined (the one 
alloted to officers) was in the third story, and already contained sume two 
hundred, It was 100 feet in length, and 43 in width. Llere the meals of 
the officers were cooked, one stove being allowed for the entire number. 
There were bunks in it, built of bare wood, for only one half of the inmates. 
The remainder were obliged to lie upon the fluor. One blanket was allow- 
ed to each officer, that is, if any were brought by them to the privon. More 
than this number fell into the han Js of the rebel authorities. ‘Those who 
were 80 unfortunate as to come unprovided, were obliged to make vut the 
best they could. The outhouse provided for the ofhcers directly communi- 
cated with this room, and the conditiun of it (only eight feet square) was 
most disgusting and filthy. 

In the matter of rations, the prisoners began to notice a deficiency after 
the middle of the month. Then the article of fresh beef was missing, mak- 
ing its appearance only about once every four days. One pvound of corn 
bread was furnished them each day, with the usual accompaniment of one 
sweet putato ‘they were treated with the greatest cuntempt on every oc- 
casion—dogs could hardly be treated worse. 

Surgeon Juhn T. Luck, a citizen of Lowa, was taken prisoner at Morris 
Island, on the 18th of July, while attending to our wounded on the battle 
field. He was taken to Charleston, and after twenty-four hours residence 
there. he was removed to Columbus, where be was confined for three months, 
He had to fetch water from the city daily, and met with many Union men. 
There were also many ladics of Unton sentiments. The men who were con- 
scripted were of all classes, from sixteen to sixty, and their appearance was 
most furlorn. Exchanged, he returned by way of Wilmington, N. 0,  Ar- 
Fiving at the Libby Prison on the morning of Nov. 14, he found one thou- 
sand officers confined in seven rooms, 40 by 100 feet each, without blankets 
or bedding, left to shift for themselves as best they might. ‘There were no 
fires in the building, and half the windows were without glass. The best 
rations they ever had, consisted of three-quarters of a pound of wheat bread, 
one-fourth of a pound of fresh beef, and two ounces of rice, Subsequently 
corn bread was substituted for wheat bread, and quite often they had no 
rice or beef, and but two or three small sweet potatves. For several days 
daring the last few weeks of his imprisonment, they received nothing but 
three-fourths of a pound of corn bread fur twenty-four hours. The men 
‘confined at Belle-Island were brought over to the Libby Prisun absolutely 
starving, and others, as they passed on their way to receive sume food, 
would seize any scrape thrown out tu them like so many hungry wolves, 


It should be borae in mind, that suca treatment of our Surgeons was af 
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ter our Government had proposed to consider all Surgeons and Chaplains 
as non-combattants, and consequently not liable to capture. To this humane 
proposal the rebel leaders responded by such deeds as are recorded above. 


STATEMENT OF OUR RELEASED SurcEons.— We enjoyed for several months 
daily access to the hospitals where the sick and wounded among our Union 
soldiers received treatment. Asa result of our observations, we hereby de- 
clare our belief that since the battle of Chickamauga, the number of deaths 
por diem has averaged full fifty, The prevailing diseases are diarrhea, 

ysentery and typhoid pneumonia. Of late the percentage of deaths has 
greatly increased ; the result of causes that have been long at work, such 
as insufficient food, cluthing and shelter, combined with that depression of 
spirits brought on so often by long confinement. It may seem almost in- 
credible, when we affirm of our personal knowledge, that in the three hus- 
pitals for Union soldiers, the average mortality is nearly forty per day, and 
upon the most reliable testimony we are forced to believe that the deaths in 
the tobacco factories and upon the island will raise the total mortality 
among all the Union prisoners to fifty per day, or 1500 monthly. 

The extremely reduced condition of those brought from the island argues 
that hundreds quite sick are left behind, who with us would be considered 
fit subjects for hospital treatment. Such, too, is the fact as invariable atat- 
ed by scores we have conversed with from that camp. The same tu a degree 
holds true of the prisoners in the city. It would be a reasonable estimate 
to put the number who are fit subjects for hospitals, but who are refused 
admittance, at five hundred. A thousand are already under treatment in 
the three hospitals, and the Confederate Surgeons themsclves say the num- 
ber of patients is only limited by the small accommodations provided. Thus 
we have over ten per cent. of the whole number of prisoners held, classed 
as sick men who need the most agsiduous and skillful attention. Yet in the 
essential matter of rations they are receiving nothing but corn bread and 
sweet potatoes. Meat is no lunger furnished to any class of prisoners cx- 
cept to the few officers in the Libby Hospital, and all sick or well officers or 
privates are now furnished with a very poor article of corn-bread in place 
of wheat bread. This is very unsuitable diet for hospital patients prostrat- 
ed with diarrhea, dysentery, and fever, to say nothing of the buance. 

Startling instances of individual suffering and horrid pictures of death 
from protracted sickness and semi-starvation, we have had thrust upon oar 
attention. The first demand of the poor creatures from the island, was al- 
ways for something to eat. Self-respect gone, hope and ambition gone, 
half clad and covered with vermin and filth, many of them tov often beyond 
all reach of medical skill. In one instance, the ambulance brought sixteen 
to the hospital, and during the night seven of them died. <Ayain, eighteen 
were brought, and eleven uf them died in 24 hours. At another time four- 
teen were admitted, and in a single day ten of them died. Judying from what 
we have ourselves seen and do know, we do not hesitate to say, that under 
@ treatment of systematic abus>, neglect and semi-etarvation, the number 
who are becoming permanently broken down in their constitutions, must be 
reckoned by thousands. We leave it for others to say what is demanded by 
this state of things. 

The Confederate daily papers in general terms acknowledge the truth of 
all we have affirmed, but usually cluse their abusive editorials by declaring 
that even such treatment is better than the invading Yankees deserve. The 
Examiner, in a recent article, begrudged even the little food the prisons 
did receive, and the boxes sent tu us from home, and closed by eulogist 
the system of semi-starvation and exposure, a8 well calculated to dispose 
us! All! this is true, and yet cold weather has hardly commenced. 


a 
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We are horrified when we picture the wholesale misery and death that 
will come with the biting frosts of winter. Recently several hundred pris- 
oners per day were being removed to Danville. In two instances we were 
standing in view of them as their ranks filed past. It was a sad sight to 
see the attenuated features and pallid faces of men a few months since ro- 
bust and in vigorous health, Numbers were without health, numbers were 
without shoes, nearly all without blankets or overcoats, and not a man did 
we see who was well and fully clad. : 


Such was the official statement made Nov. 27, 1863, to our Government ; 
end the effects of such barbarous treatment upon those who survived it, have 
been reported by eye-witnesses, in narratives that make one’s blood curdle, 
Such are the pets and protoges of European aristocrats ! 


Reset Treatuent or Covorep Troors.—The employment of negroes. 
by our Government as soldiers, was the signal for the rebels to. 
threaten in December, 1862, either slavery or death to all taken in arma, 
and death to their officers. This threat, though partly evaded or concealed 
by leaving its execution to the rebel States instead of the Confederacy, has 
never been recalled, but has in all probability been executed to an extent, 
and in ways that would shock the civilized world. 


Take a few cases reported long ago:— At Galveston, Texas, the free 
black servants of white officers from the North, wore gold into slavery 
immediately upon the surrender of the national forves. Near Murfrees- 
boro twenty black teamsters in the employ of the government, wer. 
captured by the rebels, tied to the nearest trees, flogged and shut 
Near Lake Providence, Louisiana, a large number of negroes, also taken 
from the government employ, were captured, and either sold into slavery 
or shot. At Port Hudson, negro pickets who were taken by the rebels 
were instantly hanged in plain sight of the national camps. ‘The 
negroes who led the assault on the rebel works were none of them taken 

isoners, but all bayoneted after they were wounded, or had surrendered 
At Vicksburg no negroes were found inside the works when the place 
surrendered ; all had been shot. At Milliken’s Bend, in the desperate 
fight which a portion of a negro regiment sustained against a heavily 
superior rebel force, every prisuner and wounded negro was instantl 
shot, bayoneted, or hanged, their officers sharing their fate. Ina wo 
the threat of Jefferson Davis’s proclamation has been executed in every 
instance in which the rebels have fought against rebel troops, or in 
which they have been able to kidnap tree black soldiers or otherwise, 
For almost a year they haves flogged, sold into slavery, shot, bayoneted 
hanged and burned the black soldiers whom tho government calls into ite 
eervice ; and there has been no instance of retaliation for the wrongs they 
have suffered.”’ 


Pxnstons.—The number granted in the month of November, 1863, to 
invalid soldiers, was 2,095, and to widows, mothers and orphans at the 
same time, 2,062. What legacies of debt and misery the rebellion is Me- 
queathing to the country ! | 
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CHAPTER ON TAXATION. 


Income Tax 1n EncLanp.—As we are now treading so hard after her in 
the matter of taxation, we feel curious to learn how she gets the means of 
meeting her enormous expenses. A small part of it comes from a tax 
upon incume. In 1856, the number of persons assessed on income tax was 
256,891: The amount assessed was £4,683,744, or something over &23,- 
000,000. It is a striking fact, that of this number assessed, 212,610 were 
charged for incomes of less than £300, or $1500 per year. There were but 
44,281 persons, out of more than a quarter of a million, whose incomes ex- 
ceeded $1500 per year. Nearly one-half the whole number had incomes 
between £100 and £150. We find the following table :— 


Clasecs. No. in cach Clase. Amount of taxs 

Under £100 a year 20,916 £63,205 
£100 and under £150 118,793 634,632 
150 “6 200 40,390 424,329 
200 “6 300 32,511 481,655 
300 6 400 14,984 318,177 
400 6 500 7,173 200,877 
500 6 600 5,414 185,705 
600 “6 700 3,061 126,641 
700 6 800 2,003 96,931 
800 66 900 1,703 92,933 
900 66 1,000 804 50,161 
1,000 66 2,000 5,271 453,245 

. 2,000 “ 3,000 1,503 232,548 
3,000 6 4,000 781 171,749 
4,000 6 5,000 434 129,468 
5,000 « = 10,000 701 350,074 
10,000 ss 0,000 445 547 ,068 
50,000 and upwards, i 40 23,954 
256,981 | £4,683,744 


Thus forty persons in England have an income of over £250,000 per year. 
The amount of income on which duty was charged, was £74,150,136, or 
about $370,000,000. The rate per cent. varies with the necessities of the 
Treasury. In 1853 this rate was 7d. per pound sterling on all over £150 
per year. In 185+ this rate was increased to 1s, 2d. and in 1855 to 1s. 4d., 
on account of the expenses of the Crimean war. ‘This is more than double 
the rate imposed by our excise law. 


INCOME Tax or our OrriciaLs.—It is said the President has to pay on 
his salary a tax of $700, and each member of his Cabinet $225. 


Ocr Capacity ror Taxation.—On this pivot chiefly turns the states- 
manship of modern times—how much taxation will the people bear? Polit- 
ical writers among us are belaboring this point with much anxiety, and 
with results more favorable than was expected. ‘The N. Y. Tribune says, 
‘‘the reports thus far of the collectors are astounding, and show an unex- 
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pected capacity of our people for taration.”’ Here is the point—how much 
they will bear. ‘ Instead of $150,000,000 a year,’’ says another editor, 
‘* the present returns indicate a revenue of $350,000,000, equal even to that 
of Great Britain We hear of one stock auctioncer in Boston whose tax 
for the month of October was $1200. Now, if the debt of the United States 
swells to a thousand millions of dollars before the war is closed ’’—it is 
pretty sure to be two thousand millions or more—‘ and the average interest 
on it is five per cent., the estimated revenue from internal taxes alone would 
pay the interest on the debt, and leave $300,000,000 to be applied to the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, and the extinction of the debt. 
Should the ordinary expenses of the Government after the war amount to 
$100,000,000, (a very low estimate), there will still remain $2.,000,000 
yearly to be applied to the payment of the principal of the debt. This sum 
would extinguish the whole in five years. Even if the revenue amounts to 
only $250,000,000, this sum would be sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
Government, the interest on the debt, and in ten years the debt iteelf. If 
the revenue is only $200,000,000, the same result will be produced in 
twenty years.’’ 

It is thus politicians speculate upon the people’s willingness to spend 
their money in mecting the boundless prodigalities of the war-system. It 
is a bottomless gulph; and we shall soon find it so to our sorrow. The evil 
is inseparable from the war-system ; and so long as we retain this in its 
vigor, it will be in vain to hope for permanent or any very serious relief. 
The first step towards any effective plan for governmental economy, must be 
to attack this system, and replace it by better, cheaper and surer means of 
international justice and safety. — 


Cost of Mitrrary Satutes.—This practice, as wide as the barbarism of 
War iteelf, seems to cost in the aggregate a pretty round sum. A foreign 
Journal reckons the average number of blank cartridges fired every day in 
military and naval salutes throughout the world, at not less than 150,L00. 
Estimating the cost of each discharge at six francs, we have 900,000 francs, 
or about $175,000, as the daily expense of these complimentary salutes. This 
amounts in a year to more than $60,000,000. Better of course to spend 
powder in this way than in shooting off the heads, legs and arms of human 
beings, the producers of all the wealth in the world; but of what possible 
use can it all be? 

Nor is this all by any means. It would ecem as if the Christian civiliza- 
tion of this nineteenth century could hardly give itself vent on any special 
Occasion without this senseless waste of powder. The result of a popular 
election, the inauguration of a new set of officers, even a simple civic cele- 
bration, must needs scent and blacken the heavens with this ‘ villainous 
Baltpetre.’? How far is such a practice removed from savage barbarism ? 
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OUR NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Of the Treasurer’s recent Report we give a brief abstract of ite most m- 
teresting pointe for the year ending June 30, 1863. 
Receipts from all sources, $901,125,674. 


Disbursements, 895,796,630. 
Balance, $5,329 5044. 


Analysis of these.—The receipts were chiefly from loans, all except the 
following :— 


Estimated. Actual. 
From Customs, . : : » $68,041,736 69,059,642 
From Lands, : ; : 5 88,724 167 ,617 
From Miscellaneous, . : : 2,244,316 3,046,615 
From Direct Tax, ‘ ‘ ; 11,620,717 1,485, :03 
From Internal Revenue, ; : 85,450,303 37,640,787 
Balance from last year, ‘ : 13,043,546 13,043 ,546 


Total, . og 6). 180,495,345 124,443,313 


The disbursements, estimated and actual, were as follows :— 


Estimated. Actual. 
The Civil Service, , j ~ $32,811,543 23.253 ,922 
Pensions and Indians, ‘ ; 5,982,906 4,216,520 
War Department, ; : . 747,359,828 599,298,600 


Navy Department, ; . 82,177,510 63,21],105 
Interest on Debt, ‘ ‘ ‘ 25,014,532 24,729,846 


ee 


Total gross estimate, . . $893,346,321 714,709,995 


Debt—July 1, 1863, is stated at $1,098,793,181, as the ascertained cost 
of our rebellion beyond what we have already paid ourselves. This last is 
reported above at more than $180,000,000 from all sources except loans; 
an amount greater than the whole income of our government from all 
sources during the first twenty years of its existence under the present con- 
stitution. 


EetimaTEes For 1864—Receipts.—Ordinary sources, Customs, Internal 
Revenue, Lands, and Miscellancous, ; ; $161,568 ,600 
Loans, . ‘ : ‘ ; : . : 594,000,000 


Total, . . . . «  .  « 755,568,600 


Expenditures—F¥or the first quarter, ending September 30, 1863, the 
actual disbursements have been :— 


For the Civil Service, ‘ : ~ $7,216,939 

For Pensions and Indians, : ; 1,711,271 

For War Department, : ‘ ~ 144,387,473 

For Navy Department, : . » 18,511,618 © 

For Interest on public debt, ; ; 4,283,628 7 


Total oo, . . . .. $176,110,93 
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For the remaining three-quarters estimates, as follows :— 
For the Civil Service, ‘ . - $27,050,872 


For Pensions and Indians, ; : 6,129,042 

For War Department, . ; . 741,092,037 

For Navy Department, . : : 94 ,467 567 

For Interest on Public Debt, . : 54,881,508 
$923,621,026 

Making a total, actual andestimated . . $1,099,731,900 


The Secretary of the Treasury explains aways part of this enormous 
som, yet leaves the main facts of the case just where these figures put them, 
more than one thousand millions of dollars! We are able, with all the 
thousand modes of squeezing money from the people by a war system of 
taxation, to pay as we go for not one quarter of all this, and the Secretary 
leaves nearly six hundred millions ‘‘ to be provided for by loans.’’ Still 
how many, claiming to be leaders or exponents of public opinion, congratu- 
late us on our prosperity, and tell us how marvellously fast we are growing 
rich, faster than ever before! ! 

Estmmates Aneap.—It is the usage of our Government to make its calcu- 
lations of income and expense two years in advance ; and for 1865, without 
going into any details, we find the following : — 


Estimated balance, July 1, 1864, : ; j $5,836,539 
From Customs, . . ’ : : 70,000,000 
From Internal Revenue, . P j . - 125,000,000 
From Lands, , ; - : ‘ ; ; 1,000,000 
From miscellaneous sources, ‘ ‘ . ; 5,000,000 
Making estimated aggregate receipts. - $206,836,539 
Expenditures as follows :— 
Estimated balance of former SEDEy pee ones 
unexpended July 1, 1864, ° ‘ . 350,000,000 
For the Civil Service, ‘ : ; . - 27,973,194 
For Pensions and Indians, . ‘ , ‘ : 9,631,304 
For the War Department, ° , : - 986,204,127 
For the Navy Department, ms ‘ . 142,618,785 
For Interest on Public Debt, ‘ A , . 85,387,677 
Making the aggregate. ° ‘ ‘ $1,151,815,088 


Such are the Secretary’s figures—more than eleven hundred milhons of 
dollars at the present rate of expenditure ! 


How ovr Desr arows.—‘ Assuming,” says the Secretary of the Trcas- 
wy, “‘ the correctness of the estimate which puts the debt on the 1st of 
July, 1864, at $1,686,956,641, it will result from these estimates that the 
Whole debt will have reached on the 30th of June, 1865, the sum of 
$2,231,935,190."? If we suppose, as we well may, that the rebele have 
gone as deeply in debt, the whole country, North aud South, will have 
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saddled itself in four years with debts exceeding four thousand millions of 
dollars! As much in four years as England herself, so long a bugbear to 
political economists, and warning against national prodigality, succeeded in 
accumulating in two centuries ! 


Spent on Fortirications.—In New England alone were the following 
appropriations by the last Congress :— 


For Fort Knox, $150,000 
Fort at entrance of Kennebec River, 100,000 
Fort on Hog Island, Portland harbor, 150.000 
New Fort Preble, 150,000 
Fort Scammel, 150,000 
New Fort Constitution, Portsmouth harbor, 200,000 
Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, 50.000 
Fort Warren, “6 25.000 
Forts at Provincetown aibod 150,000 
Fort at New Bedford, 150,000 
Fort Adama, New port harbor, 25,000 
Defenses at Narrngansat Bay, 150,000 
Fortifications at New London, 7 200,000 


Total, | $1,650,000 


CoMPARATIVE PRODIGALITY OF War.—In 1789 our National Government 
went into vperation under Washington; and mark the economy of its few 
first years in contrast with its current expenditures to-day. From 1789 to 
1799 its entire expenses amounted to only $<0,300,274, or a fraction over 
$8,000,000 a year. In the next decade they reached $112,244,147 in all, 
or less than eleven millions and a quarter a year. Thus the Government 
cost in its first twenty years an aggregate of only $192,444,421, or an ave- 
rage of less than $9,700,000 a year. What a stride in little more than 
fifty years from less than ten millions a year to nearly nine hundred millzons! 
Nor is even this all; for the rebel government the last year have probably 
spent full tbree-fourths as much more; and at this rate the whole country, 
once governed for twenty years at an average cost of less than ten millions 
& year, now wastcs for governmental purposes no less than $1,575,000,000! 
Is there in all European prodigality anything to exceed or match this? 


INCIDENTAL WasTES OF War.—We little calculate or suspect how far 
actual war diminishes the income of a people. According to the Agricul- 
tural Report of our Government for the last November, our corn crop 
falone falls short this year no less than 140,000,000 bushela; enough to 
feed a small kingdom in the old world. If other products were reduced 
in the some proportion, how vast must have been the drain upon the sum 
total of our resources, and how sure. if this process be continued, must be, 
sooner or later, our national impoverishment! 
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REBEL FINANCES. 


There has seldom been a more signal failure than the financial system con- 
cocted by the rebel leaders ; and it ought to brand them as both incompetent 
and dishonest. It has been from the first little else than a vast bubble, and 
consisted almost solely”in promises without ability to pay. Despite their 
clamor for more than fifty years against a tariff, they began with one upon 
foreign imports, and at length imposed another on their leading exports. 
Next they raised their postal charges, reduced all non-paying routes, and 
diminished mail facilities everywhere, in hopes of making the service pay 
its own expenses ; but this too has proved a failure, as has every other ex- 
pedient of theirs. They have taken the Southern banks as their fiscal 
agents, and built up by their aid a vast system of loans ; but as these banks 
are weak, and the country ruined, the limit bas long since passed in that 
direction. They also issued Treasury notes, and in that way have exhaust- 
ed themselves; for while the large population and resources of the loyal 
States can easily sustain our Treasury notes, the Southern system has be- 
come bloated to an unwieldly extent, and the paper currency has degenerat- 
ed into a nuisance. This paper currency is ite only substantial reliance ; 
and, in order to pay its army and civil officials, it is compelled to increase it 
continually, and so augment the trouble. 

The rebel leaders, though shrinking from such an appeal to the people, 
were compelled at length to impose a tax of $150,000,0U00 ; but it is doubt- 
ful how much they have as yet realized, or ever will from this tax. The 
extreme exhaustion of their finances is scen in the fact that the agents of 
the Government make seizure of property for the use of the army, and pay 
for it at their own price. The Richmond Examiner speaks of this as the 
rude and rapacious action of Government ‘ press-gangs,’’ and the rebel 
press very generally complained bitterly of the “ remorseless seizure and im- 
pressment of property by the rebel government, now taking place all over 
the South.’? It pronounces such impressments an ‘ arbitrary, high-hand- 
ed measure for which there is no palliation,’’ and says that ‘if persisted in, 
it will drive the people from the production of all articles of prime necessi- 
ty, except what may be sufficient for the necessities of their familics, thus 
eapping the very foundation of the Confederate government, and even socie- 
ty in the Confederate States.” 

The course pursued is sowing discontent in the army, as well as among 
the masses of the people. The tyrannical measures, the ruthlcss conscrip- 
tion of the population, the arbitrary seizure of provisions and property of 
every kind, the suppression of all freedom of action and of spcech, have 
converted no small portion of the people into enemies of the rebel rule, and 
led to the desertion of great numbers from the army. 

Even Toombs, a ring-lender from the start of the rebellion, tells his fol- 
lowers, ‘‘ I eay to you, in all candor, that the course our Government has 
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pursued in obtaining its supplies, has sowed the seeds of discord broad-cast 
over the land, arid ts generating hostility to the government itself. We must 
act, ahd that quickly. The public interest and public safety will no longer 
allow delay. Our present system is utterly insupportable. It is upsetting 
the very foundations of private rights, daily weakening public confidence 
in our cause at home and abroad, and sowing among the people dangerous 
discontents, which are daily deepening and widening.’’ | 

It would seem, indeed. as if their whole finances were pastcure. Acar~ 
rency depreciated to one-twelfth of its nominal value ; the peopie refusing 
to take the government bonds; the Confederate indebtedness calculated to 
reach, next July, the sum of $1,500,000,000; the prices of every thing 
enormously enhanced, and still rapidly advancing, with no prospect of re- 
lief yet held out in any quarter ; such is their condition. tlaving started 
on a wrong basis, or rather without any adequate basis at all, the rebel 
leaders cannot help themselves, and all their struggl<s only sink- them deep- 
er and decper. The Richmond Enquirer says its ‘‘ Government must con- 
sume in the course of a year about $350,000,000 or $400,000,000, even 
upon @ specie basis, at present rates, $1,000,000,000 ;’ and it says the 
evil is increasing fearfully, because “all the old difficulties remain, and 
new ones are adding daily.” 

The remedies suggested for this alarming state of things are worthy of 
the people who used to hold the ‘‘ Southern Commercial Conventions,” and 
is about on a par with the practical results of those remarkable assemblies. 
One writer recommends a tax of 331-3 percent. on the outstanding 
$550,000,000 of Treasury notes, in order to compel their holders to ex- 
change them for government bonds, or else help the Treasury by the pay- 
ment of this tax. Another devises a sort of ‘‘ perpetual motion” system 
of loans, interest certificates and taxation, by which each part is intended 
to give vitality to the others, and the whole to bring money into the Treas- 
ury from where none can be got now! Another still calls for the prohibi- 
tion of all blockade-running, and all trade in gold or green-backs; that is, 
let no streaks of sun-light come into their prison-house to reveal the true 
extent of their financial wretchcdness. All measures of outside value being 
cut off, the poor people may come in time to regard their so-called currency 
as good as anybody's. But the Enguirer, the government organ, at length 
comes out bluntly in favor of a ‘ forced loan,’’ of the real Mexican type. 
It says, that ‘as a conscription act was neccesary for the army, 80 a prop- 
erty conscription act has become equally necessary for the treasury.” 


Asstract or Reset Finances.—The recent report of their Secretary of 
the Tressury, shows that the total revenue from direct taxes, customs and 
other imposts, was only $17,332,079, while the operations of the war have 
involved a total outlay, up to the 3lst December last, of $579,600,525. The 
estimates to Ist July amount to $357,929,229, which allows more than two 
millions of dollars for each secular day. Should these estimates not be ex- 
ceeded, the entire cost of the war to Ist of July next will be $937,538,753. 
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The receipts into the rebel Treasury from all sources from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
30, were in round numbers, $600,000,000, of which $400,000,000 was reis- 
ed by issuing treasury notes, $175,000,000 from loans of various kinds, prin- 
eipally bearing ezghé per cent. interest ; four millions have been raised by a 
war tax , robbing Union men (sequestration it is called) has yielded nearly 
$2,600,000 ; customs a short million ; oxport duty on cotton, eight thou- 
sand dollars; while the aggregate genius of the Confederacy has yielded a 
patent fund of ten thousand dollars! In accounting for the heavy war ex- 
penses, it is said, ‘‘ at the commencement of the war no one foresaw the ex- 
tent to which it would be carried. It was not expected that we would be 
called upon to check the advance of half a million of men, supported by the 
whole outer world, while we were shut in to our own soil and resources. 
Our products were thought essential to the rest of mankind, and tt was be- 
lieved that they would come and buy them.”’ 

Taxation has confessedly been a failure, having been collected in only 
three States! In the rest, ‘“‘ the States themselves advanced the amounts 
due by their citizens, and aggravated existing evils by issues of their own 
notes and bonds.”’ Hence Treasury notes became the inevitable resort ; and 
that plan being used up, wand more too, loans in another shape become nec- 
essary. The Secretary publishes his government a bankrupt, and attempts 
the best apology he can for its failure: ‘* Unable to comply with the letter of 
its engagement, it endeavors to comply with its spirit. Jt does exactly 
what an honest debtor in distress is bonnd to do; it recognizes its debt, 
offre the best security for payment in its power, and asks for time.” <A 
confession of bankruptcy. And this the result of what was going, the 
leaders confidently predicted, very soun to fill the South with wealth ! 


Reset Drarts.—The rebel leaders have, as we supposed from the start 
they would, gone upon the principle of utterly exhausting, if necessary, 
the fighting capabilities of rebeldom. They began with calling only for 
volunteers, and then proceeded to scoop into their armiesall who were able 
toholda gun. A recent return to the Virginia Legislature states that 
the Confederate army has received 102,915 men from that State. This is 
an average of 9328 men to a congrcssional district ; and at this rate nearly 
a million of men must have been forced to fight for the rebellion. A still 
larger number from the loyal States have been called out to put it down; in 
all, perhaps, more than two millions on bothsides. What a suicidal way of 
deciding a great question of right ! 


_ Reset Econowy.—lt secms that the rebels beat even our own government 
In recklessly lavish expenditures. Their presses tell us that ‘‘ the Confed- 
eracy is now paying seven dollars for every one expended abroad for neces- 
ry foreign supplies, and the expenses of the Government are nearly double 
those of the United States.”” We see what our own expenses are ; and, if theirs 
are still greater, how long before both combatants must run themeelves into 
irretrievable bankruptey ? How many years more or such vast expenditures 
can either party stand without utter ruin ? 
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What IT costs TO FEED AN Aruy.—The following are the issues of food 


to Gen. Rosecrans’ army at Murfreesboro’, Tenn., for the single month of 
June, 1863 :— 


4,775 bbls, pork, at $12 per bhl., $97,3 
503 bble. beef, $11.50 per bbl., 5,784 
1,100,000 Ibs. fresh beef, $8.33 per 100 lbs., 91 700 

960,056 Ihs. bacon, 7 cts. per ae 67,2 
747,999 Ibs. ham, 8 cts. per lb., 11,840 
9,059 bbls. flour, $6 per bbl., 04,304 
1,417,457 lbs. hard bread, 5 cts. per Ib., 10,873 
13,137 Ibs. corn meal, 1} cts. per Ib., 197 
3,495 bus. beans, &3 per bu., ‘ 10,485 
845-bus. peas, $2.35 per bu. 1,986 
40,373 lbs. rice, 10 cts. per Ib., 4,037 
147,451 lbs. hominy, 2 cts. per lb., 2,949 
156,620 lbs. roasted coffee, 40 cts. per Ib., 62 648 
5,481 Iba. tea, $1 per Ib., . 5,481 
357,653 lbs. brown sugar, 12 1-2 cts. per Ib., 44,007 
5,575 lbs. white sugar, 15 cts. per lb., 836 
12,118 gala, vinegar, 10 cts, per gal., 1,212 
31,802 Ibs. ad. candles, 20 cts. per lb., 6,360 
72,493 Ibs. suap, 8 cts. per Ib., 5,799 
2,144 bus. salt, 50 cts. per bu., . 1,072 
1,237,876 Ibs. potatoes, 2 cts. per Ib., 24,7957 
3,305 gals. molasses, 50 cts. per gal., 1,682 
430 gals. golden syrup, : 369 
10,007 gals. whiskey, $1 per gal., 10,007 
10,300 lbs. dessicated potatoes, 937 
18,720 lbs. mixed vegetables, 19 cts., 3,997 
655 gals. pickles, 35 cts. per gal., 22) 
2,425 lbs. pepper, 35 cts. per Ib., 849 
1,042 lbs. dried peaches, 10 cts. per lb., 104 
3,600 lbs. ground coffee, 35 cts. per Ib., 1,260 
700 Ibs. dried apples, 6 cts. per lb., 42 
383 gals. pickled cabbage, 35 cts, 134 
Total, $550,749 


Reset RepresentaTion.—Our revolutionary sires fought seven years 
against the claim to tax mcn who are not represented. The rebels have 
reversed the case ; they allow in their Congress representatives from states 
that pay no tax at all. Kentucky and Missouri, where the rebels do not 
hold a foot of territory, are represented in the rebel Congress, also the die 
tricts of Tennessee which are under our control. There is now, or recently 
was, before the rebel Congress a bill to levy a tax of $150,000,000 ; and no 
wonder they were puzzled to know what todo about collecting it where 
they had no cont-v!, as inthe case not only of Kentucky and Missouri, but 
of Arkansas and Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and parts indeed of 
every State in the Confederacy. ‘Only seven of the Atlantic and Gulf 
States are left to bear the brunt ; and even these are subject to curtailment, 


since large portions of their territory have been overrun by the enemy and 
desolated.*’ 
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Prize Ficatina.—It is amazing that any decent journal should take the 
slighest notice, except to condemn, of such a brutal scene as the late prize- 
fizht in England between Heenan and King, the representatives of the 
lowest clusses in American and English society, the dregs of its vulgarity 
and rowdyism. It is a relic in private lifeof the public barbarism which 
still keeps alive the war-system of Christendom, a burlesque and libel on 
the civilization of the age. 

The feeling in this country is fairly represented in the following from 
the New York Post: ‘It is not a case in which victory was to be desired, 
orin which any one, solicitous for his country’s honor, would care to have 
the success credited to America. ‘here are many peculiarities in English 
life and character which we can imitate far more creditably than the brutal 
practice of prize-fighting. There can be no doubt, moreover, that if he 
who was put forward by his friends as the Amercain champion, had beaten 
his antagonist, a considerable impulse would have been given in this coun- 
try to an amuscment, as it is called, which is disgusting and degrading in 
its nature, its incidents and influences. England is the only civilized na- 
tiun on the face of the earth which tolerates the custum. Even there it is 
forbidden by the laws, though these are often rendered ineffective by public 
opinion. We should not like to see the United States share with England 
in the disgrace of encouraging a pastime which has no single benefit to re- 
commend it, but a thousand evil effects to condemn it in the eyes of all 
worthy people.” 


Harpsuirs or Miuitary Sgrvice.—‘ We met in the street,’’ says an ed- 
tor, ‘*a poor soldier from the wars, with one hand shot away, ang, as he 
said, with six bullets in his person. One, which went into his mouth, was 
under his ear. Said he belonged to a Massachusetts regiment, received hia 
Wounds at the Winchester battle, enlisted in Bostun, belongs to East- 
port, Me., and is on his way home. The poor fellow had no shirt; and 
the old blue coat and trousers, the former of which was riddled with balls, 
8ppeared to be his only clothing. He was a pitiable looking object truly. 
Is this the way wounded soldicrs are sent home ?”’ 

A hard case surely ; but most of them would be glad to reach home, if 
they could, even in sucha plight. Alas! how many leave their bones in 


distant graves, buried very much as we do a dead horse or ox! Such is one 
of the conditions of military service. 


Prnsions.—These inevitable legacies of war are accumulating upon us 
With fearful rapidity. The pension bill of the last Congress was expected 
to draw from the national treasury not less than $40,000,000 a year, nearly 
four times as much as all the expenses of our government during the presi- 
dency of John Quincy Adams in 1824-8! 
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ExpENDITURR oF ExvLation.—Many years ago Sir Robert Peel referred, 
on the greatest authority, to the power and character of the establishments 
maintained by the Governments thoughout Europe—the foreign military 
establishments. I am afraid since the time when he spoke, the evil has 
grown much more intense than it was then. In almost every quarter they 
Increased those cstablishments. Financial deficits are the same in every 
country. No doubt great effurts have been made in France to reduce the 
expenditure ; but it is dificult to say with what success. Italy, with her 
destinies and fortunes in a manner in the balance, stands in the condition 
of a country that, as to her finance, is accumulating debt from year to year 
With a rapidity that must make her best and fastest friends tremble for 
the future. That is what we see going on. I have seen that in a speech 
of M. Fould, addressed to the Senate in Paris, he speaks in terms of depre- 
cation of what he calls erpenditure of emulation, and expresses a hope that 
expenditure of emulation is likely to be diminished. 

am gure it is easy for every right-minded man fervently to re-echo theee 
sentiments. It is impossible to deny the relation which existe between the 
eneral expenditure and the defensive and military expenditure of the dif- 
ferent countrics of Kurope. Of course, it is the duty of the Government, 
in framing their estimates, to consider first the honor, the interests and the 
security of the country, and along with that honor, those interests, and that 
security, the deliberate judyment which was given by the House of Com- 
mons in the course of last session. But, subject to these considerations and 
after the elsquent denunciation of the Finance Minister of France, L 7 
presume to say we fcel an additional satisfaction in submitting a plan whie 
contemplates 1ot an inconsiderable remission of the burdens of the people. 
If we can hope that that remission will be accepted in other lands, and 
will be construed ia other lands as a friendly acceptance of a friendly 
challenge ; it 1 may venture to hope that what we may propuse, and what 
Parliament shall accept, may become an innocent but powertul provocation 
to similar proceedings, and to similar tendencies in other countries ; if we 
may hope we are contributing to promote the tendencies that may exist 
elsewhere on beliulf of peace, of progress, of order, and of civilization, it 
will be an additional satisfaction to us over and above the benefits which 
the British people will derive from a reduction of their burdens; if we may 
venture to hupe we are contributing in any humble degree to the allaying 
ofunbappy jealousics, and to the producing a more solid harmony amon 
the great civilized nations of the world.— Gladstone's Speech on the Bud 
get, 1863. 


CoMPARATIVE MAGNITUDE OF THE GETTYSBURG BATTLE. — This battle of 
three daye will compare in magnitude with any of the great battles in mod- 
ern times. In the battle of Waterloo, the Allies had 70,000, the French 
had 80,000 men; in this the Kebels bad 90,000, the Federale about 60,000 
men, The British had 186 cannon, the French 255 ; the Rebels had up- 
wards of 200, and we an equal number. The Allics lost 20,000 in killed 
and wounded ; the french 46,000 in killed, wounded, prisoners and desert- 
ere; the Federals lost about 4,000 killed, 12,000 wounded, and 4,000 pris- 
oners, or, in all, about 20,000 ; whilst the Rebels lost 5,500 killed, 21,000 
wounded, 9,000 prisoners, and 4,000 stragglers and deserters, or a total of 
about 40,000. The proportion of men and of losses in both battles is nearly 
the same. 
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FIDELITY OF QUAKERS TO THEIR PRINCIPLES. 


A state of war always bears extremely hard upon the Society of Friends ; 
but few, if any, can refrain from admiring their loyalty to conscience, 
alike at the North and the Suuth, in refusing to bear arms. Our own gov- 
ernment, though its legislation makes no more exception in their favor than 
it does of Christian ministers, is comparatively lenient in practice towards 
them ; but the exigencies of the rebels will not spare them, and there must be 
many cases like the following, quoted in substance from the N. Y. Tribune :— 


‘* Many of the Society of Friends have long resided in North Carolina ; 
and, in the early stages of the rebellion, the rebel powers, well knowing their 
ful Sire permitted them to pass unmolested, though known to 

y unconditional Union men. But as time went on, disaster to the rebellion 
succevded to disaster, and men were captured, killed or disabled to so fearful 
an extent, that every one out of the army must be brought into it. Karly 
this year the conscription fell upun the Friends. In one neighborhood 
some twelve of them were drafted. In accordance with their well known 
por they refused to join the army, but were forced into the ranks. 

ere muskets were given tu them; but every man of them refused even to 
touch the Weapons. Every conceivable insult and outrage was heaped upon 
them ; they were tied up, starved and whipped. Still they refused to fight; 
and finally the muskets were actually strapped to their bodics. 

One of these Friends was singled out as especially obnoxious, and was 
whipped unmercifully. The officer in charge was lawless and brutal, and 
on one uccasion ordered him to be shot as an example to others. He called 
out a file of men to shoot him. While his executioners were drawn up 
before him, standing within twelve feet of their victim, the latter, raising 
his eyes and hands to heaven, cried out ina loud wice: ‘ Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do.’ Instantly came the order to fire ; 
but, instead of obeying it, the men dropped their muskete and refused, de- 
claring that they could not kill such a man. This refusal so enraged the 
officer, that he knocked his victim down in the rond, and then strove re- 
peatedly to trample him to death under his horse's feet. The animal per- 
sistently refused even to atep over his prostrate budy. 

In the end, they were marched with the rebel army to Gettysburg. In 
that battle, they remained entirely passive, fired no shot, and in God alone 
trusted for preservation. Very early in the action, the officer referred to 
was killed. The Friends, all unhurt, were taken prisuners, and sent to Fort - 
Delaware. Here by accident it became known in Philadelphia that several 
Friends were among the captured ; and two members of the Suciety went 
down to inquire into the circumstances, and finally, on an order from Wash- 
ington, obtained their discharge on condition of their taking an affirmation 
of their allegiance. This opened the prison door. The uffirmation made, 
these martyrs fur conscience sake were released.”’ 


A beautiful and touching instance of fidelity to conscience; and in view 
of the narrative, well does one on the other side of the Atlantic ask, “ who 
will dare eay he believes the perfect safety of these men amidst the carnage 
of Gettysburg to have been the work of chance? As certainly as the lions’ 
mouths were closed before the captive Daniel by no work of chance, so 
surely, amidst the hellish strife and confusion of that fearful scene, did the 
all-controlling arm of the Omnipotent One bring unscathed those who dared 
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to trust Him. And would not the same Almighty arm preserve the nation 
that should dare so to trust? Would there be any presumption in this? 
Would it be tempting Providence?” 


How soon WILL THE REBELLION END ?—Everybody now sees that it must 
terminate in crushing the rebels, and restoring the rightful authority of 
our goverbment over our whole original territory; but we cannot fully 
share the views of those who calculate upon a speedy close of this great 
struggle. We have supposed it possible, but not probable, that the Con- 
federacy might, by its peculiar composition, and its own elements of inter- 
nal weakness and strife, crumble suddenly to pieces in such a crash as 
would astuund the world. Against this, however, the rebel leaders long 
ago guarded themselves in all possible ways, by getting and keeping in 
their own hands nearly every particle of power or effective influence through- 
out rebeldom. It was from the first a desperate stake of their all; and 
now working more and more clearly with the halter round their necks, 
their desperation is pretty sure to increase with the difficulties that sur- 
round them. The President's Proclamation of Amnesty to all except the 
chiefs, will only just drive these few, who hold in their hands nearly all 
the power, to measures more defiant and desperate than ever. They will 
assuredly continue the struggle as long as they can either coax or force the 
people of the South to spend their blood and treasure in the service of these 
desperate leaders. How long that will be, God alone can tell; but we 
deem it wise to calculate upon a long, harassing protraction of the conflict, 
to be followed at its close with a series of difficulties among ourselves likely 
to outlast the present generation, if not half a dozen more. 


Ausurpity oF War.—War ie quite an incomprehensible mystery. In 
the abstract, it is so absurd that questions of fict, or right, or morals 
Bhould be decided by the deadly quarrels of large bodies of ignorant men, 
that a child’s logic repudiates it. It is so repugnant, also, to the ordinary 
impulses of affection, and an instinctive regard for self-preservation, that it 
would seem meet impossible to induce nations to fight. Were it not & 
fact, the very idea of war would be the extremest absurdity. Were it 
asserted that une-half the population of a nation drilled themselves volan- 
tarily to skilful evolutions, and that finally on a set day, they all by common _ 
consent committed suicide, each plunging his weapon into his own body, it 
would be no more absurd than the actual facts of war. Many times more 
human beings than now people the whole earth, have actually fallen in 
war; enough to people a number of planets like this !—Zzon’s Herald. 


t=” Fonps.—Our friends will remember the statement, briefly made in our 
last number, respecting our need of their aid; and we beg to remind them of 
that statement, and hope they will all make in due time such response 2 
some of them already have. 
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‘1 e 
OBSTACLES TO THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tus cause of Peace aims at a right application of the gospel to the 
intercourse of nations; and we have always insisted on this reform as 
being important, if not indispensable, to the spread of Christianity among 
the heathen. The war policy of Christendom, and the war habits of men 
calling themselves Christians, have been for nearly fifteen centuries one <f 
the chief obstacles to ite spread ; and we doubt more and more whether the 
world can ever be converted to God so long as this standing libel of blood 
upon our religion of peace and love shall remain to thwart and neutralize 
our efforts. 

On this point Japan is a memorable illustration. ‘‘There was a time 
when Europeans had ample access and a most cordial welcome to 
every part of the empire. We may, in a few sentences, taken princi- 
pally from the works of Sir Rutherford Alcock, and the B.shop of 
Vietoria, sketch the first chapter in the history of European inter 
course with Japan. When a Portuguese ship, bearing a freight of 
missionaries and merchants, the former headed by Francis Xavier, entered 
the waters of Japan, about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
strangers were received with open arms, and not the slightest opposition 
was made to the introduction of either trade or religion. The Govern- 
ment made no objection to the open preaching of Christianity. The Por- 
taguese were freely permitted to go where they pleased in the empire. 
If the feudal princes were ever at any time ready to quarrel with the 
merchant, it was because he would mot come to their ports. Ina few 
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years, the Christianity of the Jesuit Fathers had spread widely through 
the country. People of all ranks, and in large numbers, embraced the 
faith. Japan, to all human appearance, was on the verge of becoming a 
professedly Christian nation. 

‘But what was the result of the admission and influence of these 
professed Christians?‘ The accounts of the period,’ says Sir R Alcock, 
‘are full of details of feuds between the different monastie orders ; cf 
the pride, avarice, and overbearing arrogance of the priests ; the over- 
‘reaching and insatiable enpidity of the Portuguese and Spanish mer- 
chants, which latter charges are not even limited to the laymen.’ 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Dutch, were engaged in endless conflicts 
with each other. But, above all, the Jesuits were found -engaged in 
extensive political intrizgucs, with a view, by means of some of the 
preat feudatory princes of the empire, to overthrow the power of the 
reigning severeign, and place the country under the supremacy of the 
Pope. The seeds of sedition and civil war had been spread in secret 
throvghout the whole land. When these facts gradually forced them- 
sclyes on the knowledge of the Japanese Government and people, they 
were roused into terrible indignation, and determined to expel or to ex- 
tirpate all the adherents of a sect that had brought, or threatened to 
bring, such calamities on their country. Their stern resolve was express- 
ed in these words :—‘ So long as the sun shall warm the earth, let no 
Christian be so bold as to come to Japan.’ Need we wonder, then, that 
when the Japanese see the successors of those who wrought so great an 
evil among them, and left so sinister an impression behind them, two 
centuries and a half ago, now again trying to effect a settlement on their 
shores, they should be filled with apprehension and displeasure? —‘ Three 
centuries ago,’ says Sir Alexander Alcook, ‘they voiuntarily and trust- 
fully made treaties with the principal maritime powers of Kurope, and the 
relations thus established all ended disastrously in a forcible disruption, 
after years of civil and religious war convulsing the country.” To them 
we ure ‘ descendants of those who, within the first century of their ap- 
pearance in the country where they were reccived with a friendly wel- 
come, drained it of its gold, convulsed it with civil and religious war. 
and spread fierce dissensions where they had found peace and univa.’ 
How exactly we are proving ourselves to de the descendants of those men, 
in all the lineaments of their moral character, will presently appear. 

‘** But the Japanese have not only these traditions of their own bistory 
to guide them in estimating the value of the European friendship attempted 
to be forced upon them, but they have, moreover, the observation of what 
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we (the Enelish) have done in India, and especially what is going on 
in the neighboring country of China, as a living practical illustration of 
the fruits of such friendship. And what do they find there? ‘They find 
a small number of western traders settling at one or two of the outlying 
ports, at first with very humble professions of wishing only to engage in 
commerce, mainly, of course, for the advantage of the Chinese! But 
they find these humble traders gradually growing ‘more arrogant and en- 
croaching year by year, until at length they bring tremendous armaments 
to ravage the coasts, to bombard the cities, to slaughter the people by the 
mynad. Th2y know, moreover, that these strangers have flooded China 
with opium, which they have forced on the country at the mouth of the 
cannon, in defiance of its laws, and to the infinite detriment of its popu- 
lation. And, finally, they see that vast empire which, prior to the intru- 
sion of foreigners, had enjoyed a long period of internal unity, order, and 
peace, now, as the result of their intervention, convulsed with revolu- 
tions, thrown into a state of bloody and hopeless anarchy, which these 
game foreigners are doing their best to exasperate to the utmost by em- 
broiling themselves more and more, some on one side and some on the 
otber, in these domestic disturbances of their own cveation, some on the 
pretence of trade, an! same from sheer love of fighting and loot.” 
Ta 1860, the Bishop of Victoria visited Japan; and in his account of 
his visit he speaks of the arrogant, reckless, overbearing conduct of 
the foreign settlers towards the natives. ‘He speaks of an American 
captain, who, when an official of the Japanese Custom-house waited 
upon him respecting some irregular transactions in the way of business, 
which he had" committed, assaulted the man most brutally, ‘ broke 
his sword, and kicked him out of the house.’ Of another who, meeting 
an individual in the streets with a peculiar covering for his head, 
worn by a certain class in Japan, ‘knocked it off his shoulders, and 
rent it rolling into the street.’. Of ‘reckless companies of foreign 
sailors getting embroiled in fracases which sometimes terminate in blood- 
shed and death. The unfortunately trae fact of the case is,’ says 
this excellent prelate, ‘ that Europeans in every part of the world too 
oflen carry with them a contemptuous dislike of the aboriginal natives, 
and demean themselves with the air of a superior and conquering race 
even’'m countries where they are barely tolerated by the governing 
powers, and are regarded (sometimes with the semblance of real truth) 
a3 inferior in civilization. . . . . We must unlearn much of our 
Kast Indian pride of conquest and arrogant assumption of superiority of 
race before our phraseology or manners towards the natives will be a true 
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reflection of the spirit and the example of the religion of Jesus Christ.’ 
Very significant, also, is the hope he expresses that a higher standard of 
social morality arrong Europeans may ultimately improve the tone of in- 
ternational amity and good-will in Japan, ‘ when the true representatives 
of the Christian civilization of Britain and the United States shall have 
flocked to this land in greater number, and when the disorderly element 
of Californian advefturers, Portuguese desperadoes, runaway sailors, 
piratical outlaws, and the moral refuse of European nations, who hasten 
as the first settlers to every new region, and infest with their lawlessness 
and violence the aboriginal races of the East, shall be swept away by the 
strong arm of law, or be driven elsewhere by the moral sense and united 
protest of an improved public opinion.” 

Nor is this all ; for some of our missionaries breathe a spirit, or utter 
sentiments, sure to steel the hearts of the heathen against the gospel. 
“A Rev. W. S. Bagley, an Independent Missionary in Japan,”’ of whom 
we know nothing, is reported as saying, ‘‘ I could wish with all my heart, 
that this people might hear of Christ wzthout the forerunner of the sword ; 
but, as they have fortified themselves by all the force of the Government, 
if now the cannom comes to break and overthrow, Amen!’ ‘' We do 
earnestly hope that the sect who believe ig this truculent version of 
the gospel, is disappearing from amongst us. Professor Goldwin Smith 
exposes their sophistry with a just and scathing severity: ‘ We seem 
to have thoroughly persuaded ourselves that, in conquering, annexing, 
and slaughtering wherever our cupidity leads us, we are preserving, 
elevating, aud Christianizing heathen nations. We shall exterminate 
the Maories from their land, and then we shall come down to prayep! 
Let any friend of humanity who reposes under this agreeable illusion, 
reckon up on the one side the number of people who have perished by 
our wars, mutinies and bombardments in India, Birmah, China, 
Affghanistan, Japan, the Australian, New Zealand, and Cape Colonies ; 
let him add to this number the Chinese whom we have poisoned, body 
and soul, by our opium, or who will perish in the confusion which our 
opium wars, by ruining the native Government, have produced ; let him 
throw in the hell of evil passions which, together with all this slaughter 
and physical misery, has been let loose over the world ; Jet him then 
caloulate how many of the heathen have, according to any credible est 
mate, been converted to Christianity in the scenes of our conquests ; and 
he will, I think, see some reason to doubt whether the conqueror’s sword, 
or the rifle of the exterminating colonist, is the chosen instrument for 
Christianizing the world.’ ”’ 
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‘‘ There is,’’ says the Rev. Henry Richard, Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, from whose admirable pamphlet on England’s treatment 
of Japan we have taken nearly all the facts of this article, ‘‘ something 
inexpressibly sorrowful in the prospect opening out before Japan as the 
result of its acquaintance with the Christian nations. Very few years 
have elapsed since it was re-opened to the intercourse and commerce of — 
the west. The travellers who have since visited the country — Commo- 
dore Perry, Mr. Oliphant, the Bishop of Victoria, Mr. Fortune, Mr. 
Rodolph Lindau, and Sir Rutherford Alcock —- have drawn a picture both 
of the country and the people, that is replete with interest. Amid natu- 
Fal scenery of the most exquisite description, and cultivating a land of 
unbounded fertility, dwells a race of men, intelligent, industrious, in- 
genious, and amiable in a very high degree. Unier social and political 
institutions which may seem strange to us, but with which they are per- 
fectly content, they have enjoyed for centuries as much of internal order, 
peace, and prosperity, as perhaps any nation under heaven. A few sen- 
tences.from some of the writers mentioned above will afford the reader a 
glimpse into the condition and character of the people: ‘The numerous 
villages, the vast pluins covered with a rich cultivation, and laborers 
ecattered in the fields, all seemed to breathe of well-being and peace. At 
our feet the green rice-fields stretching down to the shore, formed, as it 
were, one magnificegt‘ garden.’ (Lindau.) ‘The people in the small 
towns appeared to be divided into three principal classes — the officials, 
the traders, and laborers. The inferior people, almost without exception, 
seemed thriving and contented, and not overworked.’ (Com. Perry.) 
“In all the mechanical arts the Japanese have unquestionably achieved 
great excellence. In their porcelain, their bronzes, their silk fubrics, 
their lacquer, and their metallurgy generally, including works of exquisite 
art in design and execution, they not only rival the best products of Eu- 
rope, but can produce in each of these departments works we cannot imi- 
tate, or perhaps equai.’ (Aleock.) ‘ There is one feature in the society 
of Japan, by which the superiority of the people to all other oriental 
nations is cléarly manifest: woman is recognized as a companion, and 
not merely a slave. . . . Education is diffused throughout the em- 
pire; and the women of Japan, unlike those of China, share in the 
intellectual advancement of the men, and are not only skilled in accom- 
plishments peculiar to their sex, but are frequently well versed in their 
native literature.’ (Com. Perry.) ‘I shall never forget the kind wel- 
come of the peasants wherever I went. Scarcely had I entered their 
doors, when the father invited me to sit down, and the mother, greeting 
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me with a modest air, offered me tea. . . . WhenI went away, 
they accompanied me to the road, and until I was out of si¢ht [ heard 
their friendly voices, crying, ‘‘ Come back again to-morrow.”’ I speak of 
the time from the year 1859 to the year 1861. I dare not say the same 
welcome would now be given to foreigners walking in the country in 
’ Japan.’ (Lindau. ) . 

‘*Can any humane man desire to see introduced into such a country, an1 
among such a people, the scene of hideous confusion and blood which 
now prevails in China as the result of Western intervention? Would 
any amount of commerce compensate them for such a change? We do 
not doubt for a moment that the Japanese, like every other nation on the 
face of the earth, would be infinitely better for the introduction of 
Christianity among them; but the drunken and brutal violence of sailors, 
the dissolute, irreligious lives of settlers, the greedy and reckless eupidity 
of merchants, the bombshells of fleets scattering destruction and horror 
among their peaceable cities, all this is xo¢ Christianity, nor anything in 
the smallest degree resembling it. Yet ¢iis zs the sort of thing we are 
introducing into Japan, against which the exertions of a few missionaries, 
however faithful and devoted, will, we fear, avail but little, while their 
instructions are habitually and openly belied by the whole life and char- 
acter of their countrymen.”’ 

The lat: wanton, cold-blooded burning of Kagosiga in Japan, a city 
of 180,000 inhabitants, is a pretty fair though startling specimen of the 
way in which governments reputedly Christian misrepresent our religion 
before the world. An English adventurer for gain had insolently trampled 
under foot the laws of Japan, and thus occasioned a popular tumult in 
which he lost his life; and in revenge for his death, a large British fleet, 
without warning or mercy, leid a whole city in ashes! The actors in 
this fiendish deed report it with great satisfaction and glee.‘ The whole 
town,” say they, ‘is in flames, the city is one mass of ruins.”? The 
bombardment continued for two days. At the end of the first day’s 
operations, Admiral Kuper says, ‘one half of the town was im 
flames, and entirely. destroyed, as well as a very extensive arsenal oF 
factory and gun foundry, and five large Loo-Chu junks, the property of 
the Prince, in addition to the three steamers already ~described.’ Not 
satisfied with this terrible havoc, the Admiral renewed tie’ work on the 
following day. While the town was still blazing fiereely with the fire he 
had kindled the day before, he ‘ took advantage of the occasion to shell 
the palace zz Kagosima,’ and adds, ‘ these operations were attended with 
complete success, There is overy reason to suppose, that the palace has 
been destroyed, as many shells were sean to burst in it, and the fire, 
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which is still raging, affords reasonable ground for believing that the 
entire town of Kayosima is now a mass of ruins.’ Ina despatch ad- 
dressed by him to the Admiralty, he thus sums up his achievements :— 
‘The injury inflicted upon the possessions and property of the Prince of 
Satsuma, during the operations above described, may be briefly summed 
up as follows :—The disabling of many guns, explosion of magazines, 
and other serious damages to the principal batteries, the destruction by 
fire of the three steamers and five large junks before mentioned, the phole 
of the town of Kayosima, and palace of the Prince, together with the 
large arsenal and gan factory, and adjacent warehouses ; added to which, 
may be noticed the injury to many of the junks lying in the inner harbor, 
cansed by explosion of shells which may have passed over the batteries. 
The conflayration thus created continued with unabated ardor up to 
the time of the departure of the squadron, forty-eiyht hours subsequently 
to the attack.’ To understand the full horror of what these words im- 
port, we must remember that, owing to the frequency of earthquakes, all 
towns in Japan are built of wood; that afier the town had been set on 
fire the first day, ‘a heavy typhoon,’ says Adiniral Kuper, ‘blew during 
the nizht, the conflagration inereasing in proportion to the height of the 
storm 5’ and that no warning whatever was given to the inhabitants, so 
that they might at Icast have had an opportunity to escape from this 
dreadful havoc, even though to homefessness apd starvation.’ 

Let us bear in mind that all this was done ouly a few months ago by 
England, the ercat leader in Protestant missions to the heathen; nor 
have we as yet any proof, but rather the contrary, that her government 
repudiates or condemns this savage atrocity. How many thousand mis- 
sionaries, how many myriads of treasure, will suffice to wipe from the 
general mind of Japan the memory of suck a deed? Yet is this but one 
among thousands of kindred acts perpetrated by so-called Christian gov- 
ermments Nearly the whole history of Eneland in India, China and 
Australia has been full of sinilar outrages. So of France, of ourselves, 

and of all reputedly Christian governments. They are hbels on the re- 
ligion we profess. Is there no call for reforms amonz ourselves in this 
respeet to prepare the way for the world’s conversion to Christ? Is tho 
sortof Christianity, exhibited for the most part in our intercourse with 
the heathen, really fit for their reccption ? Can we wonder at their 
meeting it with distrust, fear and secon? Will a God of infinite holiness, 
peace, and love ever allow such a counterfeit of his blessed gospel to be- 
come the religion of all mankind? Most fully do we belhteve, that searce 
anything is more needed than the Peace Reform in the great work of the 
world’s conversion to Christianity in its primitive purity and power. 
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QUAKERS ON OUR REBELLION. 


We have recvived a pamphlet giving a brief exposition of the stand 
taken by the Society of Friends touching our rebellion. It is an able 
document of much interest at the present time, and throws light upon 
the course which they feel compelled by their principles to pursue in the 
fearful crisis through which our country is passing. They are strictly 
loyal, and quite willing to bear their share of the public burdens, but 
cannot, with a good conscience, either serve in the army, or procure 
substitutes, or give countenance in any other way to the use of violent 
means for the suppression of this rebellion, because forbidden by their 
principles. But we will let them speak for themselves :—, 


“The position occupied by Friends in relation to war, to the right of 
liberty of conscienve, and the duty of citizens to obey the laws, and 
support civil government, is sometimes misunderstood for want of a just 
appreciation of the ground upon which we act. From its rise, the Society 
has ever entertained and declared views upon each of these subjects, 
consonant with the doctrines set forth in the gospel. It bas always be 
lieved that civil government isa divine ordinance, designed to promote 
the welfare and happiness of mankind, and that it is a Christian duty to 
live quiet and peaceable lives ur-der it, in all godliness and honesty ; to 
obey all laws which are not incompatible with the precepts of our holy 
Redeemer, and cheerfully,to bear our full share of the public burdens 
While acknowledging, however, their allegiance to government, and yield- 
ing to the powers that be the right of exercising all the functions neces 
sary for promoting the good of the people, Friends have ever held, that 
they, in common with all other Chiistians, are amenable to God alone 
for the exercise of liberty of conscience, which is an inherent and inalien- 
able right, and that no earthly power possesses authority to take ib away. 
When any believe his will to be made known, by the Holy Serip- 
tures, or by his Spirit in the heart, it is their duty to act in aceur ance 
therewith ; and it is their right to do this without being hindered or 
molested by their fellow-man, provided they have due respect to the rights 
of others, and violate none of the laws of Christian morality The tenor 
of the gospel establi-~hes these truths, and the New Testament history of 
the Apostles shows, that they claimed and exercised the right of liberty” 
of conscience, a conscience vuid of offence towards God and towards man. 
In pleading for it at the present time, therefore, we are advancing no new 
claim ; for since the day when it was declared, ‘ we ought to obey God 
rather than man,’ down to the present time, true-hearted Christians have 
often suffered wrong and outrage therefor. | 

From the earliest rise of our religious body it has uniformly main- 
tained a steadfast testimony aginst all wars and fightings, as being con- 
trary to the pure and peaceabie religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. His 
glorious advent was foretold by Isaiah under the character of the Prince 
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of Peace, and His kingdom is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. He enjoins upon all to submit to this government ; and, in order 
to do this, He teaches them to love their enemies, to do goud to them that 
hate them, and pray for them who despitefully use them and persecute 
them. He declared that He came ‘ not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save thew.’ He drew a clear and streng contrast between the imperfect 
dispensation of the Mosaic Law and that of His blessed gospel, showing 
that the former had allowed the retaliation of injuries, ‘ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,’ but that His commandment now is ‘I say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
check, turn to him the other also.’ In the prayer which our Saviour 
gave his disciples, Tle makes the measure of the forgiveness they ask 
from their Father in heaven to be that which they show to those who 
offend them: ‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors ;’ adding, 
‘for if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.’ 

We know of no course of ‘reasoning consonant with the New Testa- 
ment, nor any circumstances, which can release us from the obligation to 
obey these plain and positive precepts of our Lord, or that can reconcile 
with them the dreadful business of war. We have no more license to 
indulge in its cruel and revengeful spirit, than had the immediate follow- 
ergof Christ ; neither do we find any narrower limit allowed us for show- 
mg our love and gvod will to man. 


The religious obligation resting gn us to act consistently with our 
Christian faith, is paramount to any which could bind us‘to yield an active 
compliance with the laws for maintaining or enforcing the performance of 
military duty. Friends are restrained from any participation in war or 
military measures, not from any want of loyalty to the government, nor 
from a disposition factiously to obstruct the execution of the laws, nor yet 
to shelter ourselves from danger or hardship; but because the require- 
ments made contravene in this particular what we believe to be the will 
of God, and we are bound to obey Him rather than man. 


The wickedness and cnormities of the rebellion which has plunged our 
country into the horrors of war, devastated many portions of it, caused 
a fearful sacrifice of human life, spread want and misery, and filled so 
many hearts and homes with sorrow, are abhorrent to our principles and 
feelings ; and it is our fervent desire that it may please the Almighty 
Ruler of Nations to quench the spirit of rebellion and anarchy, to stay 
the effusion of blood, and once more to establish peace and order through- 
out our afflicted lund. But our religious belief as much restrains ts 
from taking part in this war as in any other, and we claim the right of 
liberty of conscience to act according to this belief, in this, as in every 
other article of our faith.” 


This we take to be a fair practical application of Quakerism to the 
present crisis ; and, while unable to agree with the Friends on every 
pot, we cannot withhold our admiration of their transparent sincerity, 
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and unfalterine fidelity to principle. Nor do we deem it at all incon- 
sistent with this respect to submit a few queries for their consideration -—. 

1. Does consistency require peace men, believers in the incompatibility 
of war with the gospel, to decline the payment of money in licu of mili- 
tary service? They ean pay, as merchants often do duties deemed ex- 
cessive, under protest against the service as wrong; and the simple fact 
of their refusal for such a reason would bear their testimony against war 
as uninistukably as if they should go to the stake. Is not this degree of 
scrupulosity quite superfluous? Jn many other ways they are constantly 
testifying against war, and thus leave no doubt anywhere about their 
views on the subject. The payment under protest of a fine or a commu- 
tation fee would answer precisely the same moral ends as a pertinacious 
refusal to accept what is meant by government as a kind concession to 
their scruples. Would it not be better thus to requite its indulgence ? 
Would not God, as well as man, revard this as perlectly satisfactory ? 

2. If this he zot so, we may well doubt whether we ean consis‘ently 
recornize civil government, as Quakers themselves do, by voting, and 
paying general taxes. The right to use at will the force necessary for 
the execution of its laws, lies at the bottom of a/Z government as indis- 
pensable to its existence and effective power ; and this right we as truly 
recognize by voting, or by paying ordinary taxes, as we should by the 
payment of military fines. Do not nine-tenths of our taxes confessedly 
go to pay warexpenses? Is not our national debt a@//7 for this end? 
Everybody knows it is; but shall peace men refuse on this ground to pay 
their taxes? It seems to us just as right or just as wrong to do so, a8 
it is to avoid military service by paying a milita.y fine. 

3. Tt deserves still more serious inquiry, how far these views are com: 
patible with civil government. The Friends profess in all sincerity to 
regard it ‘ons a divine ordinance for the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind 5"? but what 2s such government, and how are its ends to be se 
cured? Its laws must of course be executed ; but how ean they be? 
If a Quaker were mayor of Philadelphia, appointed on purpose to see 
the laws enforced, how would he deal with a gang of burglars, incendia- 
rys or murderers infesting the city? A worthy Friend is now the mayor: 
of a New England city ; aud would you censure him for the use of such 
force as he should find necessary in executing the laws? Had_ such a 
man been-mayor of New York last summer, cught he on Christian pri 
ciples to let the rioters have their way in their work of robbery, murder, 
and conflagration 2 Were he President of the United Siates, solemnly 
pledged to see the laws executed, and holding in his hand the maim 
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springs of executive power for the whole country, would it be right, in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, for him to 
stand still, and let a remorseless, gigantic rebellion trample under its 
bloddstained®bout all our laws with entire impunity ? 

These are real, practical difficulties It is no part of our business as 
a Peace Society to meet them; but they must be met by somel ody, and 
we recognize the right of civil government to meet them at discretion by 
a due exccution of law against every class of wrong-doers. 

We rezret to find Friends in this document treating such an enforee- 
ment of law as the same thing in principle with an ordinary war between 
nations. The difference scems to us too marked and palpuble to escape 
the notice of any eye. The mayors of Boston and New Bedford, by a 
prompt, resolute exercise of their authority, averted such evils as over- 
whelmed New York Jast summer. Does such an enforcement of law 
deserve to be called war ? Had the mayor of New York dune the same 
thing with a like good result, would it have been wrong? Would it not 
eather have been a legitimate, Christian way of preserving the public 
peace? In all tlrese cases, tho crimes perpetrated or attempted were 
ieatical in principle, aim, and eff:ct with the rebellion thut is still drench- 
ing our land in blood ; and the enforcement of law in each case we must 
rezard as equally right or equally wrong; and, if wrong, then all exe- 
cution of law, and all government, must be wrong, 


Tus Peace Rerorw a PerwanentT Worx.—Such a refurm must be the 
work of ages, An evil so deeply rooted, widely diffuecd, and everywhere 
opheld hy all the prejudices of society, and the whole power of government, 
can never be eradicated, or kept under control, without strenuous efforts 
long coutinued. We must recast the gencral mould. There must be in- 
cessant, ubiquitous labor. Such efforts will be needed to the end of time; 
and thus must the cause of peace become a perpetual necessity. God's ap- 

pointed means for the world’s permanent pacification will be to the end of 
. time just as necessary as those prescribed fur the world’s conversion and 
salvation. 
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Nortnern Inpustrey— Conn —Connccticut, small as she is, can boast of 
three thousand industrial establishments, and a capital of $46,000,000 in- 
Vested in manufacturing business, giving employment to sixty thousand 
hands, If we add together all the industrial products of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Texas and Mississippi, Connecticut is $20,000,- 
00 in advance of them all. 
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THE PLEA OF NATIONALITY. 


The question of nationality is at the bottom of nearly all the troubles 
that threaten the peace of Europe. It is the sole cause of ¢he miserable 
conflict in Poland. It is the uneasy element which is still fermenting in 
Italy and Hungry, and which keeps nearly all the European Provinees of 
Turkey constantly bubbling with capers insurrection. It is the motive, 
or at least the avowed motive, of the strange frenzy which impele al] Ger- 
many tu precipitate itself upon the little province of Schleswig-Holstein at 
the hazard of provuking a general war. Now, we must avow a very strong 
conviction, which we have lung cherished, though its avowal may, perhaps, 
at first shock the prejudices of many whom we respect, that this idea of 
nationality isa poor, low, selfish, unchristian idea, at variance with the very 
principle of an advanced civilization, and must, so long as it is cherished 
and pursued with the headlong und passionate zeal which its advocates now 
display, prove fatal, not only to peace, but to all progress in liberty and 
guod government. 

We mantaiin that it is emphatically an unchristian idea. The design of 
the gospel is to reconcile men not only to,Gud, as their commom Father, 
but to each other as brethren. It proclaims aloud the great truths, that 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth ; that its object is, as much as possible, to abolish those distinctions 
of race which have been the prolific source of 80 much alienation and dis- 
cord, to make the cross the centre of unity, arsund which all mankind are to 
gather, and in the light of which they are to see how closely they are allied 
to each other by the common Fathérhood of God, and the common hrother- 
hood of Christ. ‘The strongest distinction by which any portions of the hu- 
man family were ever separated, was that between the Jews and Gentiles ; 
but He, the great R-conciler, is *¢ our peace, who hath mado both one, and 
hath broken duwn the middle wall of partition, for to make in himeelf of 
twain one new man, 80 miking peace.’’ Christianity, in abolishing this 
greatest of all ethuical distinctions, has virtually, and as it were a forfzort, 
abolished all lesser ones; so that in its view “ there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumeision nor uncircumeision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free”? We cunnot, therefore, but regard those who set themselves to aggra- 
vate and perpetuate to the utmost those tribal and national differences by 
which minkind have been ao long and so bitterly estranged from each other, 
as setting themselves to oppose and frustrate one of the most characteristic 
and bencficent tendencies of the Christian religion. 

We say, again, that bigoted attachment tu the idea of nationality is op- 
posed to the law of progressive civilization. All history proves that, in pro- 
portion as men are sunk in barbarisin, has society amung them a tendency 
to split into innumerable fragments ; while, just in proportion as they + 
rise in civilization, do they gravitate more and more towards unity. Sava 
tribes rarcly consist of more than a few thousand persons. We shouid not 
wonder if there were even now among the scattered remnants of the North 
Amcrican Indians, more * nationalities’? than there are in Europe. It is 
very certain, at any rate, that in Europe itself there was, a few centuries 
ago, and in an age we are wont to call uncivilized, or at most, semi-civilized, 
@ fardarger nuwher of nationalities than there are now. Every considera- 
ble European nation in existence, if it were to resulve iteelf into its elements, 
would be jound to be ap amalgam of many formerly distinct races, agsimi- 
lated and fused into one. From the dissvlution of the Roman Empire until 
now, is there not visible * the operation of one centripetgl law, in a perpet- 

ual effurt towards the establishmeut of a wider and firmer basis of civil soci- 
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ety, and the composition of fewer and greater states and nations?” Is this 
to be counted an advantage or a disidvantaye? Would it have been better 
for Burope, instead of baving, as it nuw has, only at most ten or twelve 
separate nationalities, it were still divided into two or three hundred ? 

We contend, moreover, that the ideas of liberty and nationality, so far 
from being identical, are to a large extent antagonistic. ‘To encourage the 
people everywhere, as is the fashion now, to strugyle after a separate na- 
tional existence, instead of trying to acquire fréer pulitical institutions un- 
der the governments actually ruling them. is to lure them into pursuit of a 
pharitom at the expense of sacrificing substantial and attainable good. In 
the great majority of instances such an aim is simply and absurdly impracti- 
cable. For what is the principle that lies at the buttom of this doctrine of 
nationalities ?, We will answer in the language of Lord Stanley, beyond 
all comparison the ablest and most thoughttul of our rising statesmen. 
« The meaning of the doctrine of nationalities,” enya the nuble lord, “ was, 
that no race, however weak, however numerically small and inferior, ought 
to be subjected by another and stronger race.’’ If this be a suund principle 
ia political ethics, it ought, of course, to be universally enforced. But 
every man must see, with half an eye, that any attempt to enforce it uni- 
versally would lead to the utter disintegration of every country in Europe. 
All states and all constitutions and political communities would have to 
be dissolved and reconstructed, and chavs would come again. In Great 
Britain we should have to give independence to Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
and the Channel Islands. ‘The empire of Russia would have to be broken 
up into six or eight fragmente, according as the Russ, the Pule, the Teuton, 
the Finn, the Tartar, and nobody knows how many elements, preduminated 
in particular provinces. 

No mortal man can expect existing governments to submit to this repar- 
tition of their countries; and no mun who i# not utterly enamored of 
anarchy would desire to see it done, even if the governments were ao weak 
as to consent. Those, therefore, who Are trying by sentimental declamation 
about nationalities to precipitate. races and peoples upon this path, are 
leading them into such a conflict with authority as must inevitably tend, 
not tv an enlargement, but to a further restriction, of their liberties. ‘This 
is just the histury-of the Polish, as of 69 many eimilur strugeles, There 
can be no doubt that the present Ewperor of Russin was disposed to rule 
the Poles leniently, and to grant them a large measure of constitutional 
freedom, if they had only been content to settle down as an integral portion 
of his empire. It is acknowledged that in many respects ‘the Ruasian 
Poles @vere better treated that those in either Galivia or Posen. Poles 
were freely admitted into political offices. At the accession of the Em- 
peror Alexander, a Council of State was erected at Warsaw, composed ex- 
cluaively of Poles. He also gave his sanction to the creation of a Universi- 
ty at Warsaw, aud to a completely new and liberal system of public in- 
struction for Poland, to be carried on entirely in the Poliah lunguage. Le 
had, moreover, declared his intention to give a further development to liberal 
institutions in Poland ; so that there was every prospect of the gradual es- 
tablishment of a tolerably free system of government throughout the coun- 
try. Butall this availed nothing to the Poles without they could reconsti- 
tute their ancient nationality. They plunged, therefore, into conspiracies 
and insurrections, which led, of course, to an abridgemnt of their political 
righta, and the employment of military aga ahr and all those bloody 
severities that Have ecandalized Europe. But can those be said to be the 
true friends of the Poles, who, instead of permitting and encouraging them 
to accept the career that was placed before them, of becoming, on a footing 
of perfect equality, the members of a great empire, instigated them to as- 
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pire after an impracticable dream, in the pursuit of which they must 
Inevitably hurl themselves against the iron rampart of Ruesia’s enurmuus 
military power ? 

We must say, further, that there ia an immense amount of affectation and 
incincertty about the outery that is raised on the question of nationality. 
There is nv country in Burope that can assume the championship of this cause 
withuut convicting itself of gross hypocrisy, Just because there is none that 
can do it with clean hands: Let us cast a brief glance at sume of the lead- 
ing ones. Louk at France. It is the pleasure uf that nation to represent 
herself before Europe as the knight-errant uf the oppressed nationalities, 
ready at any instant tu rush to the rescue of whatever peuple is held in sub- 
jection by another people of a different race and language. It is gratifying 
indeed to find, from the recent utterances of many of the leading statesmen 
in her legislature, that she also is beginning to awake to a sence of the folly 
of this dangerous and costly Quixotism. But is the population of modern 
France and her dependencies 80 purely French as to give that country an un- 
challenged title to play this re/e among the nations? Notatall. ‘To gay 
nothing of her colonies in Algeria and Cochin China, and other parts of the 
world, where she holds down under her sway by mere dint of military oc- 
cupation, races that own not the remotest kindred with her, and abhor her 
rule, we find among her European provinces suiae occupied by alien people, 
which she would nevertheless no more dream of surrendering tu any other 
power than she would tolerate a propvsul to restore Calais to bugland. 
Alsace and Lorraine are to this duy far more German than French, whiie 
Nice and Savoy and Corsica are wholly Italian. 

Then lovk at Germany. There are forty umilions of Germans at thiasmo- 
ment ina state of the wildest excitement, ready to precipitate Kurope into a 
war. of indefinite extent and duration, because there are a tew hundred 
thousand people speaking their language in danger of passing under the 
sceptre of Denmark. ‘There is no pretence that the government of Den- 
mark is oppressive and tyrannical. ° Whatever restrictions have been placed 
upon the rights of the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holetein are most likely the 
result of Genoan agitation. La other respects the Danish constitutien is 
far better than anything of the kind in Germany. 

What is it, then, that drives our Teutunic friends frantic? Why, the 
question of nativuality, simple and pure.’ Those few people on the other 
side of the Elbe are Germans. They belong, theretore, to the Fatherland, 
and it is an intolerable outrage upon all justice that they should be asauci- 
ated under the same government as the Danes, though in truth the Danes 
and Germans ure generally the same people. Well, the reader gvill say, 
these zeuluus ‘Teutonic purists are at least themselves quite free from the 
guilt of keeping any other people, not of their own race, in subjection under 
them, So lar, otherwise, that there are at this moment large provinces be- 
longing to Prussia and Austria peopled by races, between whom and _ the 
Germans there exists a far broader ethnical distinetiun than there ia be- 
tween the Germans and Danes. The former holds the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, where the pupulation is 80 predominantly Polish, both in fact and 
feeling, that out of twenty-nine members returned from that province to the 
Chamber of Deputies, twenty-two are Poles. We need not say that Austria, 
the other great German Power, has under her sway no end of alien nation- 
alities—Pulee, Italians, Mayyars, Croatians, and half a dozen more. ‘There 
is no sign whatever, 80 far as we know, that the conscience of the great 
German nation is at all disturbed or uneasy at ¢hese viulations of the sacred 
principle of nationality. We have not heard from any of the eloquent 
patriots who have been inflaming themeelves so violently against the Danish 
Government for wishing to attach to that munarchy some half a million of 
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their compatriots, the faintest hint given to Prussia and Austria, that they 

should let ¢hezr oppressed go free. Nay, when united Germany, in 1848, 
and the Deputies of South Tyrol appeared before the Franktort Parliainent, 

which had summoned them, and respectfully remonstrated that they were 
Italians and not Germans, and therefore could have no business in an as- 

sembly professing to have been called together on purely national princi- 
les, that august assembly laughed their pretensions to georn. 

But of all the nations of Christendom,. Bisland has tif. least right to give 
herself airs of indignant and disinterested virtue on this question, just be- 
cause no nation on the face of the earth has so little regarded any claim of 
nationality, however ancient, however widely diffvrent trom her own, how- 
ever passionately clung to by a people, when it has stood in the way of her 
own agsrandizement and ambition. As Lord Stanley said in the speech 
we have already cited, ‘‘the British empire in India 18 a standing protest 
against the principle of nationality. How can we, who uphold in India 
the most wide-spruad despotism the world ever saw, say that we were too 
free, too libera. to tolerate the maintenance by any other government of a 
despotism consolidated by power? Any such attempt on our part would 
be received by Europe with ridicule and distruat.’? But it is not in India 
oly, but in every quarter of the globe that we have walked over and tram- 
pled down strugzhng nationalities with the most sublime indifference to 
their remonstrances and struggles. 

We affirm again that there is on all hands an enormous amount of bare- 
faced hypocrisy aud aclfishness concealed under the high-sounding clamor 
raised about the so-called sacred principles of nationality. Hven those who 
have appeared in modern times a8 its most heroie apostles, are found them- 
selves, when their case 18 examined closely, not wholly guiltless of similar 
oppressions to those nvainst which they have so loudly appealed to heaven 
andearth. ‘The Hungarians are our very ideals of pure-iminded patriots ; 
but it is very certain that the Magyars, who represented Hungiry to Eu- 
Tope, were only one of the several nationalities existing in that country, 
and that they, a8 the dominant race, had heen accustomed to treat with 
great rigor the Slavonans, Croatians, Wallachs, and Rusniacks, which con- 
stitute the other part of the population. ‘They had not the smallest idea 
of respecting their independent nationality ; ard hence it was, ag we all re- 
member, that Austria succeeded in evoking and organizing agninst the 
Magyars some of the other tribes whom ¢thry had been wont to oppress. 

It appears, indeed, that even in Schleswig-Holstein there is another race 
distinet from both Dane and German, namely, the Frisians, who seem to 
have an older right than cither to the country. According to the principle 
uf nationality, these ought to be independent of the other two; but we 
wonder how far the Schleswig-Holstein Germans would be inclined to re- 
apect thear rights of nationality. 

‘There ig nu end, indeed, to the anomalies and absurdities in which we 
are involved on this question. Not only does each country for its own con- 
venience trample under foot the principles of nationality without the 
smallest compunction, while affecting the strongest indignation avainst 
other countries for doing the sane ; but we are taught to regulate our in- 
dignation even against those other countries in the most arbitrary manner. 
We have a most edifying illustration of this in reference to the races that 
inhabit the east of kurope. There, if anywhere, there is a real grievance 
IN connection with this subject of nationality. For there we have Enropean 
nations in subjection to an Asiatic power, utterly alien from thei in all 
their feelings and habits; civilized races in subjection to a barbarous pow- 
er that seems absolutely incapable of all progress and improvement ; Chris- 
tian races in subjection to a Mahommedan power that retains in full all 
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the brutal prejudices of ita creed. But those are precisely the races with 
whose struggles to achieve their independence we are sternly forbidden to 
sympathize. ‘* The dislike towards Greece on the part of Englishmen 
naturally reached its height during the frenzy of the Russian War. Diplo- 
matists had taught us that the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire wus a 
political necessity, and men at once leaped to the conclusien that everything 
Turkish was to beJoved, and everything Greek hated for its own eake; that 
the majority of G&eks sympathized with their co-religionists, the enemies 
of thuir enemies, though the mere result of the commonest laws of nature 
was set down as the sign of some monstrus national depravity. In all 
matters relating to Greeks and Turks, we reversed the rules by which our 
sympathies were guided in other parts of the world. Elsewhere our feclings 
always lay with the oppressed and against the oppressor; east of the 
Adriatic the sympathies of liberal England were bound to be with the op 
pressor and against his victim. Let Poland rebel against Russia, let Hun- 
gary or Italy rebel against Austria, and the cause was at once acknowl- 
edged as the cause of righteousness and freedom ; but a Greek, an Albanian, 
@ Bulgarian, who drew the sword against his Turkish master, was looked 
on as an ungrateful traitor, to be scourged back again into alliance to his 
lawful sovereign. Schamyl and his Cironssians were heroes, patrivte, 
martyrs for resisting the aggressions of the Muscovites ; but the Vladika of 
Montenegro was a mere chief of rebels and brigands, for still keeping up 
the long battle of 500 years against the ceaseless aygressiuns of the Ottoman 
To this day, if a Hellenic Garibaldi were to march to Larissa, and proclaim 
the independence of Thessaly, it would seem to all professional politicians 
to be an act of a wholly different kind from that which all liberal Kurope 
eee when a Bourbon, not an Ottuman, was the victim.’’— Herald of 
eace. ’ , 


VaLvE or A Sout, —Our fault is, that we swell the importance of con 
cerns merely temporal to an unmeasured size, and diminish those of eternity 
in the same proportion. How often do we hear it asserted, that the salva- 
tion of one unmortal soul is an object of far greater importance than all 
the temporal concerns in the world, during all the ages of time! Nor did 
Tever hear this assertion condemned as false or extravagant. It is a matter 
of mathematical certainty, that one soul may enjoy a greater quantity, ifl 
may 80 spenk, uf happiness, or endure a greater portion of misery, than the 
amount of happiness or misery yet experienced by the whole human race. 
Any certain degree of happiness or misery continued, and made absulutely 
eternal, will at length surpass, in quantity and importance, auy given 
amount of happiness or misery. To show how this may be ascertained, let 
it be supposed that there have lived already one million of millions of 
human beings, which is probably ten times more than the real number, and 
let us supposs that they lived on an average thirty years apiece, which is 
far too large a calculation. The consequence will be, that one man who 
shall be happy or miserable thirty millions of millions of years, will have 
enjoyed or suffered more than all the human race have yet enjuyed or suf- 
fered. Indeed, since [am on this speculation, suffer me to suppose that 
the number of years can be computed, and we can easily perceive that one 
immortal soul should overpass that period, and even double it a thousand 
and a thousand times, and still have an eternity before him. How impor 
tant. then, is the destiny of one suul, and how do all concerns which are 
merely temporal, diminish before it! Let not these speculations be waived 
under the charge of metaphysical, They lie in the great lines of truth, and 
sian befure us a glinfpee of our prospects.— Whelpley’s Letters to Gov. 

rong. 
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FACTS AND VIEWS ABOUT THE BEBELLION. 


MisTAKES ABOUT THE EFFECT OF Secrssion.—Nearly the whole South 
were made by the ring-leaders of the rebellion to believe, that secession could 
never lead to Civil War. Some persons from the North, overtaken at the 
South by the rebellion, and recently escaped after nearly three years, state 
that the people of North Carolina in particular had no idea of its ever re- 
sulting in a strife of arms at their own dvors. One of these refugecs testi- 
fied, *‘ { heard a clergyman say in the pulpit that he would guaranty to 
wipe up with his handkerchief all the blood that would be shed in this war! 
Other leading citizens said the hostilities, if there were any, would be con- 
fined to the Border States, and would not possibly reach North Carolina! 
In this way the people were led into secession.” 

It may be doubted whether the leaders themselves would, could they have 
foreseen what has come, have ever gone into it. They probably thought to 
frighten the government into a peaceful acquiescence in their demands, and 
staked everything upon the success of their menaces. One-half the wars 
recorded into history arose in very much the same way. ‘ You need only 
threaten hard enough, and your enemy, to avoid an appeal to the sword, 
will yield to your demands.’ Each party reason in the same way, and thus 
both are driven, in the execution of their threats, into war against their 
own wishes, lad neither threatened, they might, probably would in most 
cases, have settled the dispute by amicable means. If they were not pre- 
pared for war, they would in nine cascs out of ten do so with moral cer- 
tainty. If the South had not been fur twenty years preparing herself, more 
especially a few years immediately preceding the rebellion, to carry her 
points by the sword, she doubtless might, had the mass of her people, 
really desired it, have obtained in time a peaceful, bloodless separation. 
The result is a natural, legitimate, suicidal recoil of the war-system upon 
ita supporters, 


eee 


Reset Desperation.—The rebellion is clearly becoming a real death- 
strugzle. From the most reliable information, it seems that the rebels “ are 
determined to regain, if possible, Kentucky and Tennessee ; without these 
there can be no Confederacy. It is the intention to conscript all able-bodied 
persons, without regard toage or condition. Already it has begun ; and men 
who have heretofore escaped the army, are now in the ranks. The case is 
desperate, and the leaders are aware of it. Invalids, or those not absolutely 
dieabled fur garrison duty, will be placed there. Negroes who can be trusted, 
will be armed, and fight beside their masters, They will not be trusted by 
companies or regiments in the field, and the forts will be manned entirely 
With negroes, commanded by white commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. By this means they will be enabled to bring a large force into the 
field, and hope to drive the Union troops from Tennessee and Kentucky.” 


‘ 
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The rebels have obviously reached the point of utter desperation. Their 
leading organs in Richmond clamor loud for the strongest measures possible 
to recruit their army, and secure necessary supplice ; such measures as would 
turn the rebel government into a sort of press-gang, and a set of brigands 
to plunder the people. The Whig, Dec. 12, 1863, says :— 


‘¢ More than two weeks have elapsed since the enactment of the law for 
the increase of the army by conscription, and we have no knowledge that it 
has yet added o man to our forces in the field. Time is precious. We are 
outnumbered at all points. We hold our present positions with difficulty 
and uncertainty. The armics of the cnemy, according to the late report of 
their Secretary of War, embrace over 800,000 men, and will soon number 
1,000,000. ‘These are fully armed and equipped. To meet such a force, as 
we will have to doin part this winter, and in full strength next spring, it 
is indispensable that we should have more men, and have them at once, that 


— they may be prepared in time for the great day of trial. The conscription 


law must be enforced with all possible promptness, vigor and Impartiality. 
Men of energy, firmness and integrity should be selected to act as enrolling 
officers, and they should receive everywhere the aid of all officers, both State 
and Contederate, and the support of the people. pas community should 
see to it that thereare no skulkers in their midst. Public opinion, and, if 
that should be insufficient, the posse comitatus should bring out every man 
who ia fit for duty, and subject under the law. We would recomnmend that 
the enrolling officers should be sent to counties and towns distant from their 
residences, 80 that they may have no occupation but the bueinces of gather- 
ing the conscripts, no temptations to partiality, and no alluremente to 
neglect of duty. We repaid it as the imperative duty of the legislatures of 
the different States to pass such laws as will insure the application of ap 
indubitably adequate amount of labor and means to the pruduction of the 
necessarics of lite. Under the temptation of the present ae for tobaceo 
and cotton, it is not safe to leave it to the chotce of the planters to employ 
their lands and labor as they please.” 


It is difficult to conceive how the rebel leaders can go much farther than 
this. It clearly is a dying effort to furce into their service literally all the 
resources of the country in both men and means. And certainly they will 
do it, if they can, and they are plying every expedient within their reach 
for the purpose. So their chief virtually says in his late message. 


Mrs. Stowgk on THE ReEReELLION.—The revolution through which the 
American nation is passing is not a mere local convulsion. —[t is a war for 
a principle which concerns all mankind. It is Tux war for the rights of the 
working classes of mankind, as against the usurpation of privileged aris- 
tocracies. You can make nothing clse out of it. That is the reason why, 
like a shaft of light in the juagment day, it has gone through all nations, 
dividing to the right and left the multitudes. For us and our cause, all 
the common working classes of Theke aeie that tuil, and sweat, and are op- 
pressed. Against us, all privileged classes, nobles, princes, bankers, and 
great manufacturers, and all who live at ease. A silent instinct, piercing 
to the dividing of soul and spirit, joints and marrow, has gone through the 
earth, and sent every soul with instinctive certainty where it belongs. The 

gor laborers of Birmingham and Manchester, the poor silk weavers of 
Lyons to whom our cootlict has becn present starvation and lingering 
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death, have stood bravely for us. No esophistries could blind or deceive 
them. They knew that our cause was éheir cause, and they have suffered 
their part heroically, as if fighting by our side because they knew that our 
victory was to be their victory. On the other side, all aristocrats and 
huldera of exclusive privileges have felt the instiact of opposition, and the 


eympathy with struggling aristucracy ; for they, too, feel that our victory 
will be for their duom. . 


VIEWS OF PATRIOTISM : 


How ESTIMATED BY THE GOSPEL.—W hat is patriotism? The love of our 
country. But what love? The bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the 
time of Jesus Chnist, which impelled them to abominate every other nation 
as accursed, and to refuse to render them even the slightest good office? 
The proud love displayed by the Greeks, which despised the rest of mankind 
as ignorant barbarians? The ambitious love of conquest, that predominated 
among the Romans, and stimulated them to enslave the world? That selfish 
love, 6 much vaunted in modern times, which leads men to seck the 
agerandizement of their country, regardless of the morality of the means 
by which that agerandizement is to be accomplished ; which fostere party 
spirit, engenders strife and every evil passion, encourages slavery, and excites 
one part of the buman race to murder and extirpate the other? No; of 
this spirit Christianity knows nothing.— Hartwell Horne. 


VaLUE OF PATRIOTIC ENCOMIUMS.— With the rebels patriotism means rebel- 
lion; and the most determined and desperate fighter for its success is of 
ouurse lauded to the skics. The rebel President in his late messuge, thus 
eulugises these men: ‘¢ Our gallant defenders, now veterans, familiar with 
danger, hardened by expusure, and confident in themselves and their oflicers, 
endure privations with cheerful fortitude and welcome battle with alacrity. 
The assertion is believed to be fully justified, that, regarded as a whole, tor 
character, valor, efficiency and patriotic devotion, our army has not been 
equalled by any like number of troops in the history of war. The patriot- 
ism of our people,’’ he says in conclusion, “ bas proved equal to every sac- 
rice demanded by their country’s need. We have been united as a people 
Dever were united under like circumstances before. God bas blessed us with 
success disproportionate to our means, and, under His divine favor, our labors 
must at last be crowned with the reward due to men who have given all they 
possessed to the righteous defence of their inalienable rights, their homes 
and their altars.” 

Thus rebels talk ; and what then is the moral value of patriotism? ‘The 
rebel says he loves his country, and proves his sincerity by dying for it. 
Does this make him praiseworthy? Does the gospel anywhere eulozize 
mere patriotism, or promise it a reward in the day of final reckoning ? 


Wuat 1a wastep on Tonacco.—In the United States there is said to he 
consumed annually, $47,000,000, which is at least three timer the amount 
expended for religious a of every description, and fifty times the 
amount contributed by all denominations for foreign missions. How large 
& part of this sum is paid by professing Christians ? 
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THE IMMORALITY OF THE WAR SYSTEM. 


Look first at the means by which this system secures its victims, An 
army chaplain lets us a little into the secret of the process by which an army 
is replenished. We may be sure that from the hand of such an official tha 
exposure is made as mildly and tenderly as possible. And yet what a reve- 
lation it is! ** We have converscd,’’ says he, ** with a great many recruits, 
and we have met with only two or three young enthusiasts who had taken 
the shilling from the pure love of defending their Queen and country. The 
British army is much the same sort of rendezvous at the present day as the 
cave of Adullam in the old Jewish times; it muy be said of the recruiting 
sergeant, a8 of David, ‘ Every one that is in distress, and every one that is 
in debt, and every one that is discontented, gather themselves unto him.’ ” 
And even to secure theee requires infinite adroitness, wheedling and lying. 
“It requires,’ says the chaplain, ‘¢a certain amount of rhetoric tu per- 
suade a man that it is to his advantage to allow himself to be shot at furs 
shilling a day.”’ The men selected as recruiting sergeants are thus charac- 
terized :—“ It would be difficult to specify the exact qualitics desiderated in 
such men. A good man will not accept such a field of labor unless it be 
forced upon him, It is the most demoralizing species of military duty. We 
have heard more than one declare, with bitter regret, that they would have 
been wiser and better men, if they had not been corrupted by being em- 
ployed in recruiting. We had no reason to question their sincerity ; a man 
cannot touch piteh without being defiled ; a suldier cannot beat up the 
haunts of vice for recruits without becoming to a certain extent vivinus 
himself He usually puts up at some public-house, and there is a perfect 
understanding between him and the landlord. They deal with one avother 
on the principle of reciprocity. The soldier undertakes to bring as much 
custom as he can to the landlord; and if he causes a reasunable quantity of 
drink to be consumed on the premises, he usually receives his board and 
ludving for nothing. There are always numbers of foolish lads who, with- 
out any idea of enlisting, think it manly to cultivate the society of the re- 
cruiting sergeant, and treat him to drink. He will drink with them, sing 
them his best songs, and tell them his best stories. The man tho cannot 
he without ablush, will never do for the recruiting service! In this case the 
end ts held to justify the means, and the recruiting sergeant will tell the most 
Searful hes without a blush.” 

Let us now follow the recruit after he has entered on his career of glory! 
Formerly the recruit was billeted on private individuals ; but now he must 
be contented with his limited allowance of lodging-money, or with such 
limited accommodation as the recruiting sergeant can provide for him till he 
joins his regiment.‘ 1t is not unusual for sume twenty or thirty recruits 
to be huddled together in one roum ; and the man of superior education is 
obliged to associate with tramps, thieves and other outeaste. Tere the pro- 
cess of corruption begins; and, as a period of six weeks often elapss before 
the recruit joins his regiment, if untainted before, he is soon initiated into 
vice, and has often to suffer tts consequences in hospital. In some regiments 
he receives half of his bounty-money after being attested ; and this sum is 
usually spent in debauchery. The bounty-money varies in amount accord- 
ing to the demand for men. During the Crimean war, it rose as high as 
£5 or £6; a larger suin than most of the recruits had ever possessed be- 
fore ; and the possession of such a sum often leads to feartul scenes of 
debauchery and rivt.”’ 

Let us fullow the recruit next to camp or barracks. There he is furth r 
introduced to men practised in every form of debauchery and sin. The life 
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he leads has an exquisite fitness to prepare and incline such a man as he 
usually is, for the temptations thatawait him. Vivlent mechanical exercise 
is made to alternate with long intervals of idleness. He is forbidden to 
marry by the conditions of service. The moment he goes out of quarters, 
he finds himself in an atmosphere thick with the fumes off vice in its gross- 
est forms, which camps and bareagke have an unfailing power to create or 
attract around them. There is no imagination, not utterly depraved, but 
must reel and stagyer backward at the first peep into that Pandemonium of 
pollution into which the unfortunate fellow now tumbles headlong, alas! 
with small hope of escape, until he is utterly ruined in body and soul. 

* The case is all the worse,”’ Bays the London Times, ‘* because the men 
ron their own heads into the mischief. It ia literally a fact that at least 
one-third of all the sickness for which our soldiers and sailurs at home are 
treated is created by acts of their own. In sume instances the proportion 
is even higher than this. Indeed, though most readers will understand the 
magnitude of these particular liabilities, we shall probably startle them 
with the statistics actually compiled. No fewer than 422 men out of every 
1,000 were sent into hospital in the year 1859, and 369 out of every 1,000 
in the year following. At one of our chief naval ports, the invaliding from 
this peculiar cause reached 503 in 1,000, or, in other words, affected more 
than half of the entire garrison! Nor is this all; for the evil does not de- 
part with the disorder, nor ig convalescence equivalent to restured elliciency. 
Serofula, paralysis, and consumptivn follow in the track of the original 
complaint ; and hundreds of tine young men are discharged with broken 
constitutions, before they have repaid the cost of their training by any ser- 
Vice whatever.”’ 

It is true that such evils exist elaewhere, but nowhere in such @ concen- 
trated and malignant furm as they do here. Their influence contributes 
largely to corrupt the rest of the community. A camp ora barrack is a 
reservoir of vice which overllows the whole neighborhuod in whieh it is 

lanted. Already is suciety paying a frightful penalty, in morals and in 
Fealtls for those large military establishments, over which it has become 
the fashion for even ministers of religion to crow with infinite complacency, 
as though they were high schouls of religion and virtue! Soldiers are also 
placed in circumstanees where everything concurs to aid their own depraved 
propensities in hurrying them on the downward path of sin. Withdrawn 
from the blessed and purifying influences of domestic life, removed out of 
the reach of any opinion hkely to impose upon them a salutary restraint, 
thrown into the companionship of the vilest men and the vilest women, and 
doomed to a mode of life which gives to temptations, in themselves sufh- 
cient y etrong, every conceivable advantage over their feeble virtue, it is 
difficult to imayine a conjuncture of conditions more perfectly adapted to 
secure their ruin.— fer. of Peace. 


22 i 


Casualties or War.—It was stated near the close of 1862, that ‘* four 
clerks had been engaged over three months in the Surgeon General's office 
at Washington in compiling, in chronological order from official reports, a 
complete list of all the casualties since the outbreak of the war. The difi- 
culties of the undertaking are so great, that they got through with the 
casualties of 1861 only about a week since. As the severest losscs of life 
occurred in 1862, the list will not be completed for several months.’”?’ We 
do not recollect to have seen the result of ‘these investigations, but hope 
they will be continued to the close of the rebellion, and give us, if possible, | 
a full account of its wide-spread and terrible casualties. 
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]pLENEsS OF A So_prer’s Lire.—If idleness leads or tempts to all sorts :f 
vice and crime, war must in time flood our country with a vast multitude 
of evils. Such, however, are the usual well-nigh inevitable effects of military 
life everywhere.e We cannot conceive,’’ says the Times of India, “a mule 
of life more ‘injurious to physical and mental health and energy, than that of 
the British goldier in India. After the tiresome monotony of the morning 
he ia, three days out of every four, left to his own devices for occupation 
or amusement, except at those hours when he has to attend the fiequent 
roll calls which prevent his straying at any time very far from his barracks, 
or engaging in any continuous work. After his never-changing breakfast, 
thrown entirely on his own resources for employment, and virtually pre- 
vented from engaging in any useful or interesting work, he is driven t 
seek excitement or amusement in the neighboring bazaars, or to while away 
the tedious hours in enervating sleep, In each case the moral resulte are 
deplorable, idleness giving rise to frequent crime, eradicating every desire 
for natural labor and useful work, leaving the suldier, when his term of 
military service has expired, a useless, apathetic, discontented incumbrance 
upon the community, striving to eke out a life of sloth and intemperance ujr 
on the pittance granted by Government, with no ability and often with no 
desire to add to his own comfort, or to the general prosperity. Without 
sume useful employment to occupy the time and thoughts of the soldier, 
there must remain in him a void of discontent and ennui, tending to lower 
his physical and mental health, and untit him not only for present, but also 
fur future exertion and good.”’ 

What will be the effect of military service upon the millions of our 
soldiers North and South, we cannot tell with certainty ; but we have every 
reason to expect it will long be disastrous upon the general babite and wel- 
fare of the nation. The moral virus thus injected intu its veins will per 
sade and poison its life-blood more or less for a whole generatiun, if not fot 
long ages. 


Harpexina Errect of War UPoN TOE PUBLIC MIND.—There is a great 
deal of truth in what the Friend says on this aspect of our rebellion: +¢ The 
evils inflicted upon a community by war are so rPumerous and so various, 
that it would be dillficule to set them fully torth without writing a volume. 
In our own country we now fecl them in many ways; it is perbape not 
among the least of these evils, that seenes of horror and of blood become 89 
common, during such a sanguinary contest as is going on in our land, that 
weare liable to have our finer feclings blunted by the recital of them; 
and, unless we are on the watch to fortify ourselves against the intluence, 
our hearts may insensibly become sumewhat callous to the sentimente of 4 
tender humanity, and the emotions of Christian love. It becomes us all, 
however strong we may feel ourselves to be in Christian principles, to he 
on our guard lest this phase of evil resulting from war should Ineidiouely 
encroach upon us, until we find that famibarity with human sullering has in 
Rome measure shorn it of its power to arouse our commiscration, aud urge 
its claims upon our sympathy and benevolence.” 
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OUR CAPACITY FOR DEBT. 


Thie is the great | eae question with modern statesmen; and ours 
seem delighted tu find how much our people will bear. One of the trou- 
‘bles,’’ say they, ‘¢is the accumulation of an enormous national debt; but 
our ability to carry a great debt 18 quite equal to that of other nations. On 
the firet day of February, 1803, our debt reached the sum of $315,000,000. 
It is generally supposed that it will reach &2,000,000,000. Even then it will 
be less, per capita, than the debt of Great Britain, and a little more than that 
of France. The followmg table (Hallet’s Circular) gives the amount of the 
great public debts of the world, and the share of each to each of the popula- 
tion. Our own debt is estimated at the figure which it is supposed likely 
to attain : — 


POPULATION. DEBT. Can ; 
United States, 31,443,322 &2,000,000,000 S63 1-2 
Great Britain, 29 293,319 4.410,951,476 137 
France, 37 382,225 1,005,926,909 51 
Russia, 66,891,493 1,296, 800,000 19 1-4 
Austria, 35,018 O88 » 1,195,118 ,428 34 
Prussia, 17,739.913 382,362,963 21 1-2 
Italy, 21,728,529 453,133,560 21 
Spain, 15 .414,340 700,551,497 45 K2 
Holland, . 3 521,416 $22 036,198 110 3-4 
Turkey, 36,600,000 555,160,670 15 


Fetimating the real and personal property of the United States at &16,- 
159,616,065, a by the census of 1860, a debt of 2,000,000 ,000, will be but 
12 1-2 per cent. of that valuation ; this exclusive of the value of the prod- 
ucts of lubur and of the cotton crop. 

The comparative annual erpenditures of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, show jast as favorably the ability of our nation to carry its 
burdens, We quote from another table, which “ shows a comparative state- 
ment of’ the expenditures of France for the year 1862, of Great Britain and 
Ireland fur the year ending March 31, 1862, and of the United States for 
the year ending June 30, 1X62, with their respective burdens upon the peo- 
ple per capita.”” 

ANNUAL INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT. 
Great Britain. 


On account of permanent debt, £23 703 73 
* terminable annuities, 1,837 968 
* interest on exchequer bonds, 122,500 
sia $s bond bills, 478,400 Annual 
3 expense 
Total interest on public debt, £26,142,006 per cap. 
In dollars, $127 ,131,402 $4 34 
France. 
Interest on public debt,  £23773019 
Iu dullars, S115,608, 191 3 09 
United States. 
Interest of public debt, $18,109,024 
Total population, 32,000,000 () 49 
Loyal population, 23,328,000 0 63 1-2 


This shows the present relative condition ; but not when the whole coun- 
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try may be saddled with the debts which the rebels have accumulated, in 
their effurts to overthrow our government, and the repayment of which is 
sure to become one of the most vexed and exciting questions in our future 


politics. 


EmancrpaTION AS A War-Mgasure.—Foreign sympathizers with our 
slave-mongering rebels have profeased a horror at our President's Procla- 
mation of Freedom to three millions of slaves, as a measure for crushing 
the rebellion, and resturing our government to its rightful authority over 
all the land. It seems, however, that England, in her war of 1812 with ug, 
adupted the principle, and gloried in the fact. 

A London paper of July, 1815, publishing a letter from an officer of the 
British frigate Loire, dated “ Chesapeake Bay, May 14, 1814 :—** Admiral 
Sir Alexander Cochrane has laid on an embargo, and has fortified an island 
fifty miles or more up the river fur the reception of American slaves, who 
resort tu us in great numbers, Uur government furnishes them their free 
dom and protection. Jt 7s certainly one of the noblest measurcs of war to 
break the fetters of the oppressed. In this instanee we not only perform 6 
most humane duly, but annoy the enemy greatly, and probably supply our 
own colonies with numbers of useful laborers. Whole families come off 
together. Several flags of truce have been sent to the squadron. The 
Americans appear much altered and quite humbled.”’ 


Now, we hold war to be an unchristian means of securing any end, how- 
ever commendable ; but wherever it doesany good, we must rejoice, and 
shall give it all the credit it may deserve. I[t certainly isa horrid way of 
doing good; not the way of Christ and his Apvstles; and assuredly 
Christians ought to adopt a better one that shall secure the good without 
the evil. 


WuHERE THE CHIEF CREDIT IN War 18 DUE.—It is to men in the ranks, 
though the high oflicers get nearly all of what is called glory in war. If 
there be anything in the eye of God worthy of his spiral: It is found 
mainly in the rank and file. Gen. Burnside was as truthful as he was hon- 
est, in saying, at Cincinnati, Dec. 1563: ‘* The chief praise of our success 
is duc to the subordinate officers and men in the ranks. Thousande of men 
in the ranks deserve the credit that is given to the leaders. Many of them 
have no relations in this country —they fight for the country they love, 
being actuated by genuine patrivtism. I owe all my success to this patriot- 
ism in the ranks, a8 alsuv do all other generals who have been successful. 
The principal achievements of this war are to be credited chictly to the sub- 
ordinute officers and the devoted fighting men in the ranks, who endure all, 
and dare all, with little other object in view than the defence of our com- 
mon country. I have never been more conscious of this fact than during 
my last campaign, and, for one, I shall never forget what ia due tu the men 
in the ranks.” 


How Resets treat THEIR Drserters—With a severity, a hundredfold 
greater than we do ours. “ A few days,” sayaa N.Y. paper, * before our 
informant left Richmond, seven were shot outside the city. The deserters are 
said to be mostly Irish and Germans, and are shot down like doys,’”’ 
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BATTLES OF THE BIBLE, 
BY S. 8S. WARDWELL, Sec. Rhode Island Peace Socicty. 


1. Battle of the Vale of Siddim. A. M. 2092. B.C.1912. Thearmies 
of four kings against the armies of fivekings. The kings of Sodom and his 
confederates defeated. Lot, nephew of Abraham, taken prisoner, =~ 

2. Battle between Abram and his 318 men and the five kings. Lot is 
retaken and the turces of the kings defeated. 

3. Battle of Rephidium, between the Israelites and Amalckites. A. M. 
9513. B.C. 1491. The Amalckites were defeated. 

4. Battle between a portion of the Israclites and the Amalekites and 
Canaanites. A.M. 2015. B.C. 148). The Israelites defeated. 

5. Battle of Jahaz. A.M. 2953.) B.C. 1401.) Between the Israelites 
and the Amorites. The latter under the command of Sihon, their king, were 
deteated, and their country taken possession of. 

6. Battle of Edrei. A.M. 2553.) B.C. 145]. Between the Israelites 
and the forces of Ox, the king of Bashan. Og was defeated, and his land 
conquered and possessed. 

7. Battle of Midian, A.M. 2553. B.C. 1451. Between 12.000 Isra- 
elites und the armies of Midian. The Midianites were defeated with great 
slaughter. Five kings of Midian and Balaam, the prophet, were among the 
dain. The cities of Midian were burned, and 382,000 feinalcs taken pris- 
oners. ‘The Israelites also took 670,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, and 31,000 
BSSER. 

8. First battle of Ai. Three thousand of the Israelites defeated by the 
men of Ai. Thirty-six of the [sraclites slain. 

9. Second battle of Ai. Between 30,000 Israelites under the command 
of Jusi.ua and the men of Ai. The latter were defeated, and their city taken 
and destroyed. The king of Ai was taken prisoner and hung by order of 
Joshua, A. M. 2553. B.C. 1451. 

10. Battle of Gibeon, same year as the preceding, between the Israelites 
under Joshua and tive kings vf Canaan and their armies. The latter were 
defeated with a vreat slaughter. ‘The five kings were taken and hung. 

ll to 15. Battles of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eylun, and Debic in 
all which the Israelites were victorious. ° 

16. Battle of Merom, between the [sraelites and a number of the kings 
of Canaan, The latter hada large foree with many horses and chariots, 
a were totally routed by Joshua and his army. A.M. 2509. B.C. 

445, . 
17. Battle of Bezek. A. M. 2579. B.C. 1425. Between men of the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon and the Canaanites and Perizzites, in which the 
latter were defeated with the loss of 10,0U0 men. Adonibezek, their king, 
was taken prisoner and his thumbs and great toes were cut off, 

18 tu 25. Battles of Jerusalem, Hebron, Kujath-sepher, Zephath, Gaza, 
Askelon, Kkron, and Bethel. ‘These places were all taken by the Israelites, 

26. First battle between the Israelites and the tribe of Benjamin. A.M. 
2501. B.C. 1413. Lhe Israclites numbered 400,000 men; the tribe of 
Benjamin 26,700. The Israclites were defeated, losing 22,000 men, 

27. Second battle between the same, ‘The Israelites were again defeated, 
losing 18,000 men. 

28. Third battle between the same. The Benjamites were totally routed 
With a luss of 25,100 men. 

29. Battle of Jordan, A. M. 2661, B.C. 1343, between the Israelites 
and the Muubites in which the lattcr were defeated with the luss of 10,000 
men. 
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30. Battle of Tabor. A. M. 2699. B.© 1805. Between the Israelites 
under Barak and the army of Jabin, king of Hazor, This king had YU 
chariote of iron, hut was totally defeated by Barak with 16,000 men. Jabin 
was slain by Jael, the wile of Heber, while asleep after the battle. 

31. Battle of Moreh. A.M. 3759. B.C. 1245. Between Gideon and 
his army of 300 men and the Midianites, in which the latter were defeated. 
Gideon had also the assistance of the Ephramites who were stationed at the 
fords of Jordan. 

32. Batwle of Shechem. A. M. 3769. B.C. 1335. Between Ahimelech 
and his army and Gaal and the Shechemites, in which the latter were routed, 
and their city taken, beaten down, and sowed with salt. 

33, Battle between Jepthah and his army of Israclites and the Ammo- 
nites. The latter were defeated with great slaughter and twenty of their 
cities were taken. 

34 and 35. Battlesof Aphek. A. M. 2888. B.C. 1116. Between the 
Israclites and the Philistines. The Israelites were defeated with the logs of 
4000 men. A second battle was fought on a following day, and the Isra- 
elites were nenin defeated with a loss of 30,000 men, and the ark of God 
was taken hy the Philistines. 

36, Battle of Mizpeh. A.M. 2978. B.C. 1026. Between the Israel- 
ites and the Philistines. The latter were defeated. 

37. Battle of Jabesh-gilead. A.M. 2909. B.C. 1095. Between the 
Teraclites under the command of Saul and the Ammonites. The forces of 
Saul numbered 330,000, and the Ammonites were entirely routed. This 
battle lasted from early morn to noon, 

38. Battle between the Israclitesand Philistines commenced by Jonathan, 
son of Saul, and his armor-bearer, in which the Philistines were defeated. 
A.M. 2911.) B.C. 1093. 

39. Battle between Saul, king of Tsracl, and his army of 210.000 men, 
and the Amalekites. Same: year as the preceding. The Amalekites de- 
stroyed except Agag, their king, who was afterwards slain by Samuel. 

40. Battle and overthrow of the Philistines by the Israelites, after David 
had slain Goliath, A.M. 2941. B.C. 1063. 

41. Battle of Keilah, between David and his men and the Philistines. 
Tie latter defeated. 

F A a between David and 400 men, with the Amalekites. The latter 
efeated, 

43. Battle of Mount Gilhon. A. M. 2949. B.C. 1055. Between the 
Israelites under Saul and the Philistines. The Israelites were defeated and 
Saul and three of his sons were elain. 

44. Battle of Gibeon. M.M. 2051. B.C. 1053. Between the forces 
of David under Joab and the adherents of the house of Saul under Abner, 
in which the latter were defeated. 

45. Battle of Rephaim, hetween the Israelites under David and the Phi- 
listines. in which the latter were defeated. A.M. 2957. B. C. 1047. 

46. Battle between the Israelites under David and the king of Zubah, in 
which the latter was defeated. David took 1000 chariots, 700 horsemen, and 
20,000 footmen, A. M. 2064. B.C. 1040, 

47. Battle between the Teraelites and Syrians. The latter defeated with 
the loss of 22,000 men. Saine year as the preceding. 

43. Battle between the Israclites and Ldomites, The latter defeated, 
having 18,000 killed. | 

4), Battle between the Israclites under Joab and the Ammonitcs. The 
latter were assisted hy 33,000 Syrians and others, but were defeated, losing 
700 chariots and 40,000 horsemen. A. M. 2966. B.C. 1088. 
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2. Battle of Rabheh, between David nnd his forces and the Ammonites. 
The latter were defeated and the city of Rabbah taken. 

51. Battle of the woods of Ephraim, between the forces of David under 
Joab and the forces of Absalom, who had rebelled against David, his father. 
Abealoin was defeated and himself and 20,000 of his army slain. A. M. 
2usl. B.C. 1023. . 

o2. Tur Great Battie or Mount Epuram. A.M. 3046. B.C. 958. 
Between Abijah, king of Judah, with an army of 400,000 men and Jero- 
beam, king of Israel, with an army of 800,000. The latter was defeated 
with the loss of 500,000 killed. This is the greatest battle on record. 

o3. Great battle hetween Asa, king of Judah, with his army of 580,000 
men, and the Bthiopians with an army of 1,000,000 men and 300 chariots, 
under cornmand of Zerah, in which the latter were totally defeated. A.M. 
dA, 

H. Battle between the armies of the Moabites, Ammonites and others. 
These armies had come up againat Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, but the 
Lord set them against each other and they slew one another ; while all that 
Jehushaphat had to do was to appoint singers to praise the Lord, and to 
stand etill with his army and behold the destruction of their enemies. A. 
M. 3lux. B.C. 896. 

05. Battle between the Israclites and Syrians, near Samaria, in which the 
latter were defeated. A.M. 3103. B.C. 9u1. 

ob. Another battle at Aphek, between the Israelites and Syrians. The 
latter defeated. A.M. 3104. B.C. 900. . 

ov. Battle of Ramoth Gilead. A M. 3107. B.C. 897. Between the 
Iemelites, under king Ahab, assisted by Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
the Syrians. The Israclites were defeated and Alinb was #lain. 

OX. Brattle between the Israelites under king Jehoram, assisted hy the 
kings of Judah and Edom, and the Moabites. The Moabites were deteated. 
A.M. 3109. B.C. 85. j 

99. Battle between Jehoram, king of Judah, and his @rmy, and the 
Edomites. The latter defeated. A.M. 3119. B.C. 885. 

6). Battle in the Valley of Salt, between Aimaziah, king of Judah, and 
his army, with the children of Seir. The latter defeated with a loss of 
19,000 men. Ten thousand prisoners were taken by Amaziah and put to 
death, by casting them from a rock, A.M. 3165. B.C. 839. : 

61. Batde between Amaziah, king of Judah, and Jehoash, king of Israel, 
Te armics. Amaziah was defcated and taken prisuner. A, M.3178. 

. &26, 

62. Battle between the armics of Judah and Tsracl. The Israclites under 
Pekah deteated the army of Judah, slew 120,000 and took 200,000 prison- 
ers. A. M. 3263. B.C. 741 

63. Battle between Josiah, king of Judah, and Necho, king of Ezypt, 
and their armies. Jvusiah was defeated and killed. A.M. 3394. B.C. 610. 


BiockaDE RUNNING A BAD SPECULATION.—Some of the heaviest British 
firms, sympathizing with the rebels and engaged in this business, have 
been carried down in bad failures. It is known that, on the whole, the 
Speculations founded on the vivlations of the blockade have been uncom- 
monly disastrous, With some exceptions every valuable steamer and every 
cargo of importance have proved a loss to the British owners. Nearly a 
duzen fine steamers have been taken and turned over to our own navy, and 


since been successful in capturing their former comrades. 
t 
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What Royatty costs.—If you have luxuries, you must ‘a for them ; 
and surely the English people pay roundly for theirs. e think taxes 
roll up here rapidly ; but our Presidents and Governors at least do not go 
on ad infinitum, begetting children, and giving them in marriage, at the ex- 
pense of public subsidies. What we should do, if they did, would be difi- 
cult to determine. Prince Albert, having attained his majority, and entered 
upon his hereditament, the duchy of Cornwall, was married to the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, to the manifest joy of the English nation. Prince 
Albert undoubtedly ought to have a fair outfit; and, if he Jives to disap- 
point the reversion of $150,000 a year, voted by Parliament to his wife ta 
case he dies, will be king of England in good time. But the income of the 
duchy of Cornwall is only $800,000 per annum, and one sees clearly what 
desperate shifts the young man must have had to make to live on that eum! 
So Parliament, at the suggestion of Lord Palmerston, humbly petitioned 
the Queen to allow $200,000 per annum in addition, with an annuity to his 
wife of $50,006, making on/y about $2,000 per day for their little expenses! 
The late Prince Consort, who was a prudent man, laid up from des allowance 
about $5,000,000, which a Yankee might naturally suppose would go to his 
children. By and by, no doubt, Prince Albert will be favored with chil- 
dren, at w cost to the nation of about $50,000 a year euch, all which will 
throw Joyal England invo ecstasies, the groans of the tax-payers being 
drowned in the yencral acclamation. Why, the Prince of Wales might 
hand the amount of Gov. Andrew’s salary to beggars upon the sidewalk 
every Saturday night, and not feel it. We hope our people won't grumble 
any more over war-taxes .—Exch. 


Ewicration to America.—It seems the people of Europe are flocking 
more and more to our shores, in spite of the aristocrats there, and all the 
predictions b# the latter of disaster and ruin to our country. To the single 
port of New York have come the very last year enough to people a very 
respectable State — from Ireland, 92,681; from Germany, 38,236; from 
England, 18,252; from Scotland, 1944. Total, 155,223. In 1862, the total 
number was 76,206, showing an increase during the past twelve months of 
78,917 ; more than double. 


How Sotpiers PLunper.—It is vain to think of restraining an army 
from deeds of plunder. Our own troops are no exception to the general 
rule ; and how they often, if not habitually, make havoc of property, we 
see in a letter from a private who was concerned, with others, in plunder 
ing the plantation of Gen. Taylor, our former President : — 

“It is onc of the most splendid plantations that I ever saw. There are 
on it 700 acres of sugar-cane. I wish you could have seen the soldiers 
Deals this plantation. After the stock was driven off. the boys began 

y ordering the slaves to bring out everything there was to eat and drink. 
They brought out hundreds of bottles of wine, eges, preserved figs and 
peaches, turkeys, chickens, and honey in any quantity. 

* You and every one may be thankful that you are out of the reach of 
plundering armies, ilere are whole families of women snd children run- 
ning in the woods, large plantations entirely deserted, nothing left er- 
cept slaves too old to run away, all kinds of the best mahogany furniture 
broken to picces. Nothing is respected.”’ 
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Present Loans tn Evropse.—There are said now to be open the follow- 
ing :—The Germanic Diet asks for 17,000,000 florins (42,500 ,000fr.); Rus- 
sia, 50,060,000 roubles (200,000. O0fr )—she wants 200,000,000 roub. ; 
Austria, 100.060 000. florins (250,000 ,000fr.); Spain, 300,000,000 reals 
(75,Q00,000tr.); Italy, 200,000,000fr., the balance of the last loan: Sweden, 
33,000,000 rix dollars (181 500,000 tr.); Denmark, 10,000,000 thalers (37,- 
500 ,000fr.); Prussia, 14,000,000 thalers (52,500,000[r.); and Greece, 2,000,- 
OOOfr. ‘lhe above does not include the smaller states of Germany, which 
will each require a few millions. General Ludwig has already asked the 
Baden Chawbers for 2,300,000 florins (5,750,000lr.), which must be raised 
by borrowing. The sume mentioned above form a total of about 1,000,- 
0U0,V000fr., or about $200,000,000. 


NOTICES. 


Taz Destruction or Kacosma, and our Intercourse with Japan. By 

Henry Ricuarp, London. 

A fair, able and altogether unanswerable exposure of the insolent, re- 
morseless treatment shown by Englishmen and the British Government 
towards Japan. It would be difficult to find in all history a picce of meaner, 
more reckless, or more inexcusable cruelty. Mr. Richard allows the cul- 
prits no escape ; fur in every case he drives the nail to the head, and then 
clinches and rivets it by quoting book and page for all his statements. We 
admire the prompt, fearless fidelity that thus arraigns before the bar of 
public opinion the perpetrators of so gross an outrage on the so-called 
Christian civilization of the nineteenth century. If England doves not re- 
pudiate and rebuke the deed, she ought to be put by common consent back 
with the Goths and Vandals, the Turks and Tartars of a by-gone age. Sel- 
dom did any of them do worse; and if there be not Christianity enough 
there to prevent a repetition of such outrages, let her recall her foreign 
missionaries, and set them all at work in reforming her own people at home. 

Ie England, however, alone chargeable with such outrages? Alas! we 
fear that nothing but lack of power and opportunity keeps any government 
in Christendom from committing like decds under similar temptations. 
Christian governments! We dvubt whether there is on earth a single one 
that really deserves the name by honestly taking the gospel for the guidance 
of its conduct either at home or abroad. Low have we treated the Indian, 
the African, the Mexican? What, for the most part, has been the course of 
nominally Christian governments all over this western world but a tissue of 
atrocities of which even a savage might well be ashamed? England is not 
— would to God she were ! — the only wholesale pirate and brigand issuing 
from Christendom to seize and subdue, to rob, ravage and murder at will 
the weak and defenceless, making the Christian name a terror, a Sue One 
a hissing, and a scorn all over the earth. 
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ENGLAND AS A PEace-Maxer: or, What England, or the People of Eng- 
land, may do to shorten the duration af the present War tn America, and to 
prevent Wars. By E.G. Konnins: New York, W. B. Brown & Co. — 
These fifty-two octavo pee designed originally ag a series of lectures to 
be delivered in England, contain a variety of pertinent and valuable facta, 
arguments, and illustrations. We shall hereatter lay it under cuntributiwn 
to our pages ‘ 

Tue Moxrok Doctrine. By Josuva Leavitt. Sinclair Tousey, N. York. 
— A very able and stateamanlike document ; a discussion that more nearly 
exhausts the subject than any one we have yet seen, and that deserves to be 
read and pondered by every triend of either freedom or humanity. . It dves 
not profess our principles, and assumes positions which we could not en- 
dorse ; but its general drift is in the direction of our own views, and advo- 
cates a policy, a system of American diplomacy, in distinction from that of 
the Old World, calculated, as we conceive, to insure general peace on thie 
continent, and avert the dangers of war from Europe. Dr. Leavitt has done 
a valuable service. We shall call up the subject at another time. 


Postscrirts From Contrinutors.—What a curse to this world is war! 
What untold misery, desolation, and havoc it produces! What deatruc- 
tion of life, property, and happiness ever follows in ita train! The spirit 
of war would seem to be the very atmosphere and element of hell. What a 
blessed thing then is peace ! 

To secure this great boon, however, shall we yield to injustice and wrong 
Without rebuke or resistance? 1 profess to be a friend of union and liberty, 
who would bid God-speed to Abrabain Lincoln, and all associated with bim 
in support of a just government, and in securing the liberty of an oppressed 
and enslaved people. We believe this to be in perfect harmony with the 
principles of the Peace Society, Whose main object is to do away all war 
among nations, by promoting such a public sentiment throuchout the civil- 
ized world as sali recure national treaties, obligating the parties to settle 
all disputes, in the last resort, by mutual friendly arbitration. (a3 O00. 

J. M. L. 

Another.—T see no failure in our old arguments in favor of the received 

eace principle. It is both the letter and spirit of the New Testament. 

t was followed by the primitive Christians. [t is philusuphical ae well as 
evangelical, and has proved eininently safe to those individuals and commu- 
nities who have followed it. But there is another great law of the universe, 
Retribution: *© Though hand juin in hand, the wicked shall not be unpun- 
ished.’? Now, there never has been a nation under heaven whieh hag 
sinned, either with so malignant a spirit, or on so tremendous a scale, as 
our nation has sinned against the negro, nominally free as well as bond. 
It has been the voice of all parties, as well as Judge Taney, that “ the ne- 
gro has no rights which a white man is hound to respect.’?’ The nation has 
stood with its sword over these four millions, to support the despotism of 
the masters, and the religious community have been equally guilty. 

($2 00. . 

Another.—I hope the Peace Society will be able to persevere in ita good 
work. I believe that peace principles must prevail before the world can be 


converted to Christ. (10 00.) E, C. 
From an eminent Author and Educator. — old on with courage, and 
times will bravely change ere long. (3310 00.) L. P. H. 


Sall Anothrr.—I believe the aims and principles of the A. P. 8. are rea- 
sonable and just, and will eventually be acknowledged to be so by a great 
portion of the human family, and the practice of war for the settlement. of 
disputes among nations, be regarded as an amazing folly. Hold on; day 
appears after increasing darkness. (S95 00). P. VN MM, 
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One Specimen more.—A promisso 
mediately payable, but sure in time, for Five Tuovsann Dotzars, * to be 


added to the Permanent Fund.”’ 


dune. 
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note, dated Jan. 11, 1864, not im- 


all the giver has 


Philadelphia, Dr. H. Malcolm, 
Bustun, G. C, Beckwith, 
Cambridge, J. E. Worcester, 
Syracuse, N. Y., [ra H. Cobb, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., M. Vassar,: 
Detham, Dr. Burgess, 10 00 


James Downing, 3 00 
Lawrence, |’. B. Coolidge, 
Mathuen, Jno. Davis, 2 00 

J. F. Ingalls, 2 00 

Others, 4 40 
Nashus, N. W., J. Crosby, 2 00 

J.D. Otterson, - 200 

Franklin Munroe, 2 00 
So, Delham, C. G. Morse, 95 00 

Otis Morse, 2 00 

Nthers $1 each, 3 00 
Sharun, Saml. D. Hewins, . 5 90 
Benj. Le, 2 00 


Stoughton, Eben. Drake, 


Foxborough, Jas. Daniels, 4 90 
Others: 3 00 
Usbridge, W. C. Capron, 5 00 
C. A. Wheelock, 2 00 
Others, 2 00 


Slatersille, R. [., A. Holman, 


Woonweket, R. L, Mrs. J. Osborne, 4 00: 


Blackstone, BE. Lainb, 


Providence, R. I, O. Brown Fund, 


by Dr. Suml. Boyd Tobey, 99 00 


A. C. Barstow, 5 00 
Benj. White, 3 00 
9S. Wardwell, 2 00 
W.S. Greene, 2 00 
Gilbert Congdon, 3 00 
Others, $1 each, 2 00 

Taunton, 

New Bedford, S. Rodman, 10 00 
Thos. Mandell, 5 00 
D. RK. Greene, 5 00 
W.C. Taber, 5 00 
W. P. Howland, 3 00 
P. Anthony, 2 00 
Others, $1 each, 2 00 


Sandwich, W. Fessenden, 200 
Others, $l each, 090 
Reading, Eben. Emerson, 2 00 
Wim. Parker, 2 00 
Others, 1 950 
Stonelvuin, 


So. Reading, Jas. Steele, 

Andover, Juhn Sinith, 4) 
Herman Abbott, 2 00 

Rradford, 

Haverhill, Saml. Chase, 3 00 
J. H. Dancan, 2 00 
Others, $1 each, 2 00 
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20 90 Georgetown, H.P. Chaplin, 200 

300 00 Others, : 600 800 
6750 Exeter, N. H., C. G. Odiorne, 5 00 
5 00, W. Odlin, 3 00 
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Tue lapse of another year finds us still in the midst of ‘a rebellion the 
Most gigantic and atrocious the world ever saw; a rebellion for which ‘no 
excuse can be pleaded that would not outrage every dictate of justice 
and humanity ; a rebellion that secks, at all bazards, to establish in the 
land of Washington a slave empire that might eventually dominate our 
continent, and cover it through all coming time with the abhorred and 
baleful system of human bondage. . 

Anevent so stranve and startling would of course put our cause to 
atest extremely severe ; but we met it with an unexpected degree of 
unanimity, by simply re-asserting the principles and policy we had adopted 
from the first. .In a little more than a month after our rebels opened 
their fire upon Fort Sumter, and thus dared our government to the fear- 
ful struggle that has since raged for more than three years, our friends 
were called together for a free interchange of views ; and the result of 
this and subeec nent consultations has been to render us well-nigh unan- 
imous respecting the course we have pursued. 

It should be borne in mind, then, that the positions taken by us 
throughout this fearful crisis have none of them been new, but only such as 
we had distinctly avowed from the start. We sce no reason to change 
any of them; and the terrible experience through which we are now 
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passing, has just served to confirm the correctness of our principles and 
the wisdom of our measures. Our only regret has been, that they had 
not been adopted in season to avert, as they undoubtedly would have 
averted, the deluge of evils since~poured all over our land. This bitter 
experience is making us still stronger peace men in every respeet. It 
constrains us to regard, more than ever, the whole war-system as incom 
patible with our religion of peace ; a blind, fortuitous appeal to mere 
brate force, that can have in itself no power or tendency to insure either 
justice or safety. This system, the great folly, crime and curse of all 
nations from time immemorial, we seek, as the sole aim of our cause, to 
do away by the introduction of far better means for the settlement of 
their disputes, and the regulation of their entire intercourse. We urge 
them to adopt among themselves essentially the same methods of justice 
that every civilized community has provided for the decision of contro 
versies, the regulation of intercourse, and the security of rights between 
individuals and all minor communitics,) We restrict our efforts to the 
intercourse of nations for this single specific purpose, and urge them to 
surpersede the sword by some rational, peaceful system, like that of 
laws and courts, which shall more surely accomplish its great ends of 
international justice and safety. 

Such is our precise and sole mission ; but in prosecuting it, we inci- 
— dentally recognize, as even Quakers, and all reason&t:le peace men do, civil 
government, as an ordinance of God necessary for the welfare, if not for 
the very existence of human society. It comes not within our province 
to decide upon its rights or its duties in general, and say what laws it 
shall enact, or how it shall execute them; what penalties it shall affix 
to crime, or how inflict them upon offenders; how it shall suppress a 
mob, an insurrection, or a rebellion; by what spccific means it shall 
enforce any of its laws, and maintain its rightful, indispensable authority ; 
how a people, deprived of their rights, ehall regain and preserve them, or 
in what way a controversy peeee a government and its own subjects 
shall be adjusted. 

Such questions we have sieeve treated as lying outside of our prov- 
ince, and have consequently left our co-workers, cach on his own respon- 
sibility alone, to settle them for himself. However he may decide, we 
have no responsibility for his decision. We merely abstain from any 
interference with government in dealing with own its subjects ; but, as 
believers in its legitimate authority, we must of course recognize its 
right to enact laws, and to put them in execution. It must have this 
right as essential to its very existence. If it may vot do this, it is in trath 
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no government at all; and, if we deny it such right, it is a delusion and 
a mockery to say we are supporters of government. Such a denial 
would make it a practical nullity. It mwst enforce law, or it ceases to be 
agovernment. It must also be allowed, at discretion, to use all the force 
it may find necessary for this purpose. Whether one man or a million 
transgreas, the law must, in each case alike, be put in execution ; and 
whether a single constable, a posse-comitatus or an army of half a mil- 
lion, are employed in bringing the offenders to condign punishment, and 
thus restoring society to peace and order, it is in principle the same 
thing. It is a legitimate, indispensable enforcement of lawful authority. 

So everybody would regard it in all ordinary cases. The efforts made 
last summer to put down mobs in Boston and New York by a military 
police, were confessedly as legitimate and necessary an exercise of au- 
thority, as would be the arrest and condemnation of any single burglar, 
Incendiary or murderer. It was magistracy dealing with offenders, a pro- 
cess of civil justico. Just so our national Government, by its immense 
forces mustered to suppress rebellion, has attempted nothing more than 
an enforcement of iaw in the prescribed way against its violators. How 
far it may have erred in its manner of doing this, we will not say; bid if 
ours be a real effective goverhment, it must have the right at discretion to 
execute ita own laws. Nothing can be plainer. We may, indeed, call this 
war if we choose ; but, if so, then all enforcement of law, and all govern- 
ment, must, on this principle, be regarded as war. We doubt the 
propriety of stigmatizing as an act of war any rightful enforcement of 
law ; and certainly such enforcement is no part of the war-system, which 
the friends of peace have united to do away. We never pledged our- 
selves to oppose the enforcement of law. On the contrary, WiLLiam 
Lapp, the founder of our Soviety, used to say, ‘ We oppose not the 
sword of the magistrate, bat only the sword of war ;’ not the legitimate 
operations of government in enforcing its laws against its own subjects ; 
but the practice of governments attempting to settle their disputes with 
each other by fighting; and on the same principle, our Society has 
abstained in the present case from interfering, — except by the use in 
advance of its utmost influence, to dissuade the parties from appealing 
in any event to the sword, — with the efforts of our own government to 
enforce its laws against rebels banded for their wholesale violation, and 
for the permanent overthrow of its authority. No words+can fully ex- 
press our regret that legal, peaceful means alone, were not resorted to 
for a settlement of the points in dispute. Our government, indeed, was 
willing and anxious for such a settlement ; but the rebels, spurning such 
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an appeal to law and reason, insisted on having their own way at all 
hazards, and thus precipitated the terrible conflict that has 20 loag 
drenched our land in fraternal blood. 

During the progress of such o conflict, it would of course be ram 
to think of sccuring a general attention te our cause, and our principles 
would not allow us to interfere with the efforts of our government for the 
enforcement of its laws as well against rebels as against any other 
class of offenders. Yet deeming our cause, in view of the vast evils now 
upon us, prospectively more important than ever, we have endeavored, 
"a5 far as possible, to keep it alive through this fearfal crisis. And oar suc- 
cess, thou zh small, has been much better than our fears. This boor of 
our trial has sifted the chaff from the wheat, and shown on whom alone oar 
cause can depend alike in sunshine and in stogma.. From those who hare 
bzen wont to take only a superficial view of its claims, we have seliom 
in this crisis asked any aid ; but its well-informed supporters, with few 
exceptions, have fully sympathized with our views of its growing tuport- 
ance, and cheerfully continued, sometimes increased, the support of 
former years. To such friends our special thanks are due ; for they 
hve enabled us not only to maintain the Society’s office, but to issae 
regularly its ordinary publications, and to keep our preat object still 
before the public, chiefly through our higher seminaries of learning, and 
the leading periodicals of our country. 


Fixances.—Our reccipts the past year have been $2,458.44, and 
disbursements $2,841.07, leaving a deficiency of $382.63 against the 
Society. For seventeen years before, from 1846 to 1863, we kept 
the balance uniformly on the right side of the ledger ; and we deem it a 
-Mmatter of congratulation, that we have been able to pass through three 
years of such a crisis as is now upon us, with our finances in a condition 
so favorable, We certainly ought to thank God, and take new courage 
and hope. . | 

Permanent Fuxp.—In this department we have been successful the 
past year much beyond our expectations, having received reliable pledges 
to the amount of $5,500. Though not availuble to meet our current 
wants, we deem them sure in time for the object of this fund, the 
perpetuation and permanent support of our cause. One of the original 
conditions of the fund was, that such pledges would be accepted in either 
money, promissory notes, or any other form ultimately reliable for our 
purpose ; and it may be proper here to say, for the encouragement of 
our frends, that we are already apprised of atill larger sums prospectively 
secured fur this long neglected enterprise. 
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Lapp Lreacy.—Our friends have not forgotten the liberality of Wil- 
liam Ladd, in bequeathing to our Society, which he used to call his “ only 
dauchter,’’ the greater part of his property ; but only a small portion of 
it has heretofore become available for the support of the cause he loved 
20 well, and served with so much zeal and success. His widow, on 
whose decease all that remained was to come into our hands, died 
nearly eight years ago; but the heirs-at-law kept it in hitigation till last 
summer, when the Supreme Court of Maine at length ordered it to 
be paid over, in accordance with his will, to our Society. Some of it, 
however, is in New Hampshire ; and before the courts there litigation is 
still going on. We may hope fora final decision ere-long ; and the 
result will probably be, after a delay of eight or ten years, a loss to our 
cause of more than half of what might have been realized by a prompt 
settlement without litigation ; one case among hundreds showing how 
much better it is to do ourselves in our life-time the good we purpose 
with our property, than to leave it with others after we are dead. 


Amid all the clouds that hang over our cause, we find no reason for 
despair or distrust of its ultimate success, but rather a call upon its 
friends for a stronger faith, and a more indomitable zeal. It is now 
seen to be, more than ever, the cause of God and humanity, clearly in- 
dispensable to the highest welfare of our race alike for time and for 
eternity ; nor can we doubt that He who doeth his pleasure in the armies 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, will in this ease, as in: 
every other, eventual!y make even the wrath of inan subserve the fulfil- 
ment of his promises, that nations, taught by his gospel of peace, shall at 
length beat their swords into ploughshares, their speurs info pruning-hooks, 
aod learn war no more. Its friends may be put to still severer tests of 
their faith, and be required to make on its behalf far greater effurts and 
sacrifices than ever; but we retain a cheerful, unwaveriug, steadily ins 
creasing confidence, that it is destined, under God, to emerge at last out 
of these war-clouds in such beauty, leveliness, and glory as shull win all 
hearts and all hands for its support and its final triumph. 

Even the clouds now hanging over us, so red with buman gore and 
the lurid glare of battle, reveal here and there a silver lining of hope. 
We can discern after all not a few signs of progress towards the grand 
¢onsummation we seek. The proposal by the French Emperor of a 
General Congress, to avert from Europe the evils of war by a timely 
adoption of such rational, peaceful expedients as we have so long been 
urging ; the prompt and cordial responses in its favor by every European 


Government except Great Britain; and the fact that the stern logic of 
events has at length forced England herself to press essentially the same 
measure in arrest of a conflict in Denmark that threatened a general 
embroilment, whose extent and duration no human eye eould foresee, all 
go to prove that the seed sown by the friends of peace has alrea )y taken 
some root, and is beginning to bring forth fruit for the healing of the 
nations. Even our own terrible conflict is not without some mitigating 
indications of progress in the right direction. There is in it perhaps as 
little of a wrong spirit as would attend any effort for an effective enforce- 
ment of law agairst a large number of capable, desperate men in any 
country, or any great city like London, Paris, or New York, bent upon ite ' 
violation at all hazards. We doubt whether a similar attempt to over 
throw the government of England, to trample all her laws under foot, 
and put in peril the chief interests of her people, would have been met 
in a better spirit or way than we have treated the rebels who have sought 
to erect an empire of slavery upon the ruins of our Republic. On the 
part of our government and its loyal supporters, this contest for the 
maintenance of its rightful authority by a due enforcement of its laws, 
has in the main been conducted with a leniency, forbearance, and bu- 
manity seldom, if ever, witnessed in the world’s history. There bas 
been no wish for vengeance, but only a demand that the government shall 
be sustained by a just enforcement of law against its violators. If our 
rulers have erred in their general course, it has been chiefly by showing 
a degree of leniency that has been abused to protract the contest, and 
aggravate its inevitable evils). Our people, meanwhile, have sponte- 
neously made large provisions to relieve the sufferings incident to any 
strife of arms. Individuals and voluntary associations, chiefly through our 
Sanitary and our Christian Commissions, have already expended between 
two and three hundred millions of dollars for the physical relief and 
comfort of our troops. Special efforts, far greater than ever before io 
any war on record, have also been made, in many ways, for their spiritual 
welfare. Such facts are for the most part new in the history of war, and 
may well be regarded as furnishing a fair presumption that efforts the 
most gigantic for the enforcement of law are not necessarily accompanied 
with all the malign influences morally attendant upon ordinary warfare. 
After all, however, a resort to the sword in any case is a blind and 
brutal process of justice. It may be deemed for the present a necessity ; 
but, if it be so, it is such a necessity as ought to exist no longer in 
Christendom, such a necessity as shows how imperfect its civilization 
and its practice of Christianity still are. We should be thankfal for any 
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meliorations of war; but all such meliorations still leave an amount of 
evils which no arithmetic can compute, no imagination conceive. 
We have no heart to dwell now upon any of these. Wo must wait for 
calmer times to learn wisdom from passing events. Sure we are there is 
coming a day of sober second thoughts; and wken the bewildering 
excitement of the contest is over, and the smoke of a hundred battle- 
fields has passed away, and we come calmly to reckon up not only the 
millions of treasure spent, and the myriads of national debt incurred, 
and the whole stream of evils, financial, political, and moral, sure to be 
poured over us in the future, but also the hundreds of thousands of our 
slain, the still greater number of men crippled or diseased for life, and 
the vast multitude of widows, orphans, and mourning friends, scattered 
far and wide over the land, we shall at length begin to learn the suicidal 
folly and madness of resorting to the sword for the decision of disputes 
that can be satisfactorily settled, after all, only by an appeal to reason 
and law. None of these results have taken ourselvess by surprise. We 
foresaw them all, and did what little we could to avert them; but our 
homble warnings and entreaties were unbeeded or spurned. It is all a 
legitimate fruit of the war-habits in which the whole South have been 
trained, but which the North had begun so far to cuange that, if the 
former had been in season brought into those of the latter, this rebellion 
would with moral certainty have been prevented. May God in his in- 
finite mercy overrule this terrible experience for good, and make it the 
means of leading us all, North and South, to adopt on this subject such 
principles, and form such habits, as alone can avert from us hereafter a 
repetition of the evils we now so deeply deplore. 


We cannot be too thankful for our escape thus far from any serious 
embroilment with other nations. To such a peril the nature of our 
struggle necessarily exposed us; for we are in fact contesting the great 
issue of the age and of all ages, whether the few or the many shall rule, 
aad government, with its vast powers for good or for evil, shall be used by 
aristocrats for their own selfish ends, or by the mass of the people for the 
general weal. On this iasue the aristocrats of the Old World took sides 
of eourse with our slave-mongering rebels, and, having in their hands the 
reins of goveanment, and the chief means of controlling public opinion, 
mcceeded at one time in bringing us to the verge of actual war with 
England; but her honest, intelligent yeomanry, though long misled, 
came at length to understand the nature and drift of our contest, and 
compelled their rulers to change the hostile policy they had so early in- 
sugurated, obviously in the hope of seeing our Republic broken in 
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pieces. All honor to the men who brought about this result ; and thanks, 
more than we can well express, are due to such-men in Parliament as 
Bright, Cobden, and Foster, to such writers for the press as Mill and 
Carnes, and to such representatives and leaders of the people as New- 
man and Massie, Hall, Baptist Noel, and George Thompson. We have 
been struck with grateful admiration of the vast, unwearicd efforts put 
forth under the leadership of such men, to rectify public opinion in Eng- 
land respecting the gigantic rebellion which is still convulsing our land. 
Their success has been great; and posterity on both sides of the 
Atlantic will remember such services in the cause of Humanity, Free- 
dom and Peace. 


Among the friends we have lost the past year, we cannot refrain from 
a passing tribute to the memory of the late Epwarp Hircncocg, D. D., 
LL.D. A self-made man, with only such means of culture as he found 
in his humble native village, he quictly, steadily pushed his unpretending 
way up to success, first as a country pastor, next as a professor in one of 
our leading colleges, and finally as its popular and efficient president. 
We seldom find a carcer so uniformly successful, or a character of such 
high and manifold excellencies. As a Christian, as a Christian minister, 
as a man of science and of general letters, he has left a name that does 
honor to the religion he professed, and to the country whose institations 
made him what he became. He was a man not of one idea, but of very 
many ; a friend and promoter of progress in every direction ; and among 
the enterprises that received his steadfast support through life, was the 
Cause of Peace. His character was a fine illustration of its spirit; and 
at the General Peace Congress, held at Frankfort, Germany, in 1848, 
he was the leading representative from America. 


me ANNUAL MEETING. 


The American Peace Society held its thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, 
May 23, in the Congregational Library, 23 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
In the absence of the President, Professor A. Crosby, of Salem, Mass, 
one of the Directors, was called to the Chair. 

On motion, Messrs. L. H. Angier and L. R. Eastman were appointed 
by the Chair a Committee to nominate a list of officers for the ensuing 
year. | 
Hon. Amasa WALKER, one of the Vice-Presidents, who had been ex 
pected to preside, having arrived, Professor Crosby resigned the Chair to 
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him. The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Beckwith, then read the 
Annual Report of the Directors, which, after discussion, and the sugges- - 
tion of slight modifications, was accepted and adopted, as was also the- 
Report of the Treasurer. | | 

There was a free interchange of views respecting the deplorable con- 
flict in which our Government has so long been involved for the main- 
tenance of its authority ; but, as the result of the discussion, the Society 
took no special action on the subject. 

Qn report of the nominating Committee, the following list of officers. 
were chosen for the ensuing year :— 


OFFICERS. 


HOWARD MALCOM, D. D., LL. D., PResment. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


area ata D.D., LL.D., Provi- neu se C. Uruawy, D. D., Brunswick 
euce, R. I. e. 

Hos. (uas, SumNeR, LL.D., Boston, Mass. Hon. T. W Witrras, New London, Ct. 
JOHR TAPPAN, Kay., - * (Hon, JOHN Jay, New York, 
Witutaw Jenks D. D., WILLIAM B. CRosBY, Esq., New York, 
Bakox Stow, D. D., “ | Hon. GERRIT SMITH. Peterboro', N. ¥. 

Jos E. WoncesteR LL.D.,Cambridge, “ | Rev. SaMUKL J. MAY, Syracuse, N.Y, 
Asprew P. PEABUDY, D.D 66 * 'Hon,. Jonn PRENTISa8, Keene, N. He. 

Hon. AMABA WALKER, NO, Brookfield, “ | Wa. H. ALLEN, M. D.. LL.D, Phil. Penn, 
Hon, 8ax. FESSENDEN, LL.D., Portland, Me. Cras. D, CLEVELAND, LL.D. “ * 


DIRECTORS. r 
Rey. Cuaniza Brooke, Medford, Mass, | Gro. C. Beckwita.D D., * 
Prof. ALPHEUS (ROBBY, Salem, TIMOTHY GILBERT, Esy., © - 
Bgsd. GikENLEAF. Esq., Bradiord, W.C. Brown, Lxq,, . idee, 
R. P. Stenpina, D D.. Cambridge af THOMAS (iA FFIELD, Eaq., iS "3 
Hon. 4 WaLker, No. Brooktield, ab H. . Leavirt, key,, " 
A. Copp. D.D.,Chelsea, 6s Jamin Gove, Esq., “ as 
yx JENKs, D. D., Bostun “s JaCOB BANCBOST, Esq., “s ses 
‘% . HUNTINGTON, D.D., Boston, a JOWN FIELD, Esy., ie id 
: W. Pauxg D.D., , “ JaMkS TULMAN, Eeq., “ is 
ARoy Stow, D.D.. a a L.T. Stuppaub, Esq., “ ct 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


AMAsa WALKER, J. A. Copp, Jous FIELD, 
Barox Stow, G. C. BECKWITH, | W. C. Bhowy, 
J. W. Parker, BENJ. GREENLEAFP, H.H. Leavitt, 


JOHN FIELD, Treasurer. 
G. C. BeckwitTn, Corresponding Secretary, 
W. C. Brows, Recording Secretary. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


American Peaczg Socrery in account with Joun revo, T'reasurer. 
RecErrrs :— 


Balance frcm last year’s account . éeowaw 11,99 

Receipts reported i in Advocate of Peace Oct., "1863... eovceee 433.75 

: “e  §* April, 1864..... vl » 765.80 
Income from Anyestmen ts besides $367. 50 in ‘Advocate for 

April... ewes aces ceeaeeneeoseseeogpenee 6008 °8928 0808 6 202.14 

Publications, &e.. isesecccesese: 49.46 

Balance against Society to next ‘account.. sceccesce 382.63 

$2,841.07 


PAYMENTS : — 
For postage, stationery, rent of office, meetings, &e...00. 147.78 
For paper, printing, binding, and Deiee expeners relative 


to publications.. seecee . 1,436.82 
For agency services and ‘travelling expenses. Seuaewses | 155. 47 


. $2,841.07 
We have examined the foregoing acoount, and find it correctly cast and properly 


oe WM. C. BROWN 
HH. LEAVITT,’ ¢ Auditors 
Boston, May 23, 1864, 


CRITICISM OF OUR COURSE. 


‘We usually leave our action to speak for itself; but, when a sincere 
and much respected friend of our cause oriticised us with no litte 
_ severity, we wrote the following explanation in the hope of its being 

published in the journal of which our friend is the editor. We do not 
censure him for his refusal of our request; but, thinking the article a 
true and fair exposition of our views, we insert it here in justice to 
ourselves :— ° 

‘‘ Your leading editorial in your last number, containing strictures 
upon the course of the American Peace Society, induces me to enclose 
some of our tracts, stereotyped many years ago, from which you will see 
precisely the ground we have taken from the first on the subject of Civil 
Government. . . . 

I have myself so much and s0 cordial sympathy with your Society in 
your general mode of applying the gospel to the social relations and in- 
terests of mankind, that I feel very reluctant to differ from them upon an 
issue se important as the one now under consideration. Perhaps we can 
not agree entirely upon it; but, if not, I am anxious to know precisely 
wherein and why we differ. Let me, then, briefly state our own positions : 
1. The Cause of Peace, as understood by all Peace Societies, is re 
stricted to the single object of doing away, not civil government, or any 
of its legitimate powers or functions, but only the custom of war, or 
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the practice of nations settling their dispates by the sword, the abolition 
of their whole war-system as irrational, and contrary to the gospel. — 
2. In pursuing this object, we abstain from interfering with the ordinary, 
legitimate operations of government, and leave untouched its general 
rights, powers and duties in dealing with its own subjects.—3. On this 
question of civil government, as thus lying outside of our proper © 
sphere, we take as a Peace Society no stand, any more than we do upon 
a multitude of other issues, about which its members are known or sup- 
posed to differ, but allow, as we must, our associates to think and act, 
each for himself, on his individual responsibility.—4. In the exercise of 
such responsibility, we find them, very much as a matter of course, 
adopting, for the most part, the views or modes of reasoning generally 
current in the community. 

Such are our positions ; and wherein do we differ from yourselves ? 
You ezpressly recognize, as we incidentally do, the existence of civil 
government as a divine ordinance for the benefit of society. We both 
alike admit its necessity, and its right to exist and to act. Now, what 
does this admission mean or involve? Clearly a right to make and 
to execute law. It must mean all this, or it means nothing to any pur- 
pose. If you deny either of these, you do in effect abjure all govern- 
ment by making it a mere name, a practical nullity ; for a government 
not allowed to make or-execute law is just no government at all. But 
if it has these powers, how shall it use them? By argument, persuasion, 
moral influence alone? None of these constitute government, the 
essence of which lies in its right and power to compel obedience to its 
authority, or submission to its penalties. Moral suasion is very well io 
its place ; but, if it fails, what shall be done? Shall the transgressor 
be allowed to have his own way? This would put an end, in effect, to 
the government itself, and abandon society to utter anarchy. Law must 
be executed ; but how ca it be in the last resort, except by force ? 
And if it may uso any force at all, must it not use enough to maintain 
its authority by bringing offenders to condign punishment ? 

But you may ask, why should peace men moot this vexed question? 
We did not start it ourselves ; it was forced upon us; and we were com- 
pelled, alike by friends and foes, to discuss it. You seem to regard us 
as censurable for recognizing what constitutes civil government, while 
others reproach us for the avowal of our peace principles, and our per- 
sistent opposition to the war-system. Claiming to be friends alike of 
peace and of government, we are challenged on both sides to defend 
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our views ; and we meet the challenge simply by a frank exposition of 
the grounds we have all along taken. 

Let us apply a practical test. If you were mayor of Philadelphia, 
and a single villain, or a gang of twenty or a hundred, should attempt 
to burn or plunder the city, and, like our rebels, trample all law 
_ under their feet, what would you ag a Christian magistrate do? Would 
you read to them the Sermon on the Mount, expostulate with them, and 
try the utmost power of kindness and moral suasion? Of what avail 
would all this be with men fully bent on sueh deeds? While trying this 
experiment, what becomes of the city intrusted to your care? There 
are more than nine chances in ten that they will abuse your lenity to 
make sure of accomplishing their nefarious purpose ; and what will you 
do then? You were chosen and pledged to sce the laws put in exect- 
tion. You must do it, or resign your office to some one that will; but 
how are you, or any body se to do this without employing all the force 
necessary for the purpose? — 

Take the case of the riot in the city of New York last summer. That 
was a Clear offshoot of our rebellion, only what military men would call a 
flank movement of the rebels through their northern sympathizers, the very 
same thing upon a small seale that the rebel leaders are attemptmg over 
nearly half our country. If a Quaker had been mayor last July, what 
would you have him do? Try the utmost power of moral suasion to re- 
strain the maddened fiends? But should it all prove unavailing, what 
would you, in the last resort, have him do? He is bound by his-oath of 
office to enforce the laws; shall he do it? Do you deem it wrong, un- 
christian, for him,to execute the laws against the robbers, incendiaries 
and murderers, that are doing all they well can to turn the city into 4 
sort of pandemonium ? 

We all remember, with sorrow and shame, the suicidal effect of lenity 
in that case ; but let us see the result of a different course pursued at 
the same time in New England. The same game wis attempted ie 
Boston, but was foiled by a prompt, decisive enforcement of law against 
the rioters. New Bedford had last summer, as for some time before, an 
excellent mayor in the person of a Quaker, George Howland. The con- 
coctors of the New York riot had laid their plans to fill the cities of 
New England with riots akin to their own, and might have succeeded but 
for the prompt, determined resistance they met in Boston and New Bed- 
ford, the two places where the attempt was chiefly made. In New Bed- 
ford, the mayor ordered the military, as the force prescribed by law for 
such an emergency, to hold themselves in readiness for an instant arrest 
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of any offenders against the public peace ; and, as the result of such 
enforcement of law, New England was saved from the evils that Lefell 
New York, and disgraced our whole land. 

Now, did the Quaker mayor do wrong? If so, wherein? In what 
other way could he have done his duty as mayor? If you had yourself 
been mayor in New York, what would you have done? Would you 
have enforced law against its violators, or would you have left them, 
without any effective resistance, to fill the city with robbery, conflagration 
and murder? So of our national Government in dealing with the present 
rebellion. If you had been President, sworn to see the laws enforced, 
- would you have attempted their enforeqment? If not, what becomes of 
the government, and what are you, its head, but a practical abettor of the 
rebellion? Would you ‘fold your bands, and let our laws all be violated 
with impunity? If so, what do you mean by government? If it may 
not execute its own laws against transgressors, what caz it do that de- 
serves the name of government ? 

Now, such questions must be met. You may say peace men should 
have nothing to do with them; but somedody must deal with them, 
and decide in actual practice what shall be done with all violators of law. 
Is it right, then, to have government? If so, must not its laws be put 
in execution ? Can this be done without such en amount of force in the 
last resort, ax shall actually suffice for the purpose? Is such use of 
force necessarily unchristian ? 


DANGERS OF COLLISION WITH ENGLAND. 


This danger we have thus far escaped; but of the future, as the 
result of her complicity in our rebeltion, we have many fears. She has 
been its chief reliance from the first; and while the men now at the 
helm of her affiirs are treating us with a degree of fairness, if not 
friendship, little expected at one time, most of her ruling classes betray 
adetermination, if possible, to embroil these countries. 

A recent discussion in Parliament seemed to us ominonsly sienificant. 
The government were unwilling to take deczsive measures against far- 
nishing from the British ship-yards and British ports for our rebels 
vessels that have been well termed ‘‘ British Pirates,’’ to prey upon Amer- 
icancommerce. “ Mr. Cobden expressed a fear that the policy of the Gov- 
~ ernment had produced such a sense of grievance in the American mind 
as it would be difficult to disabuse. He pointed to the destruction of the 
Auerican marine by these cruisers, and predicted similar results to 
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England if she became belligerent. Ho contended that the Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama were not men-of-war, and ought to be excluded 
from the ports ; and again warned the government that its policy would 
recoil hereafter on England with disastrous effect.” 

We anticipate no zmmediate collision ; but, when our rebellion is pat 
down, we fear that the memory of these wrengs, long and keenly felt 
by us, and at length confessed even by the British Government, will 
be used by the enemies of England among us—and their name 
cepecially among the Irish, is Jegion—to kindle, sooner or later, a war 
excitement that good men will not be able to restrain or control. Let 
the friends of peace, of humanity, and of God throw to the windward 
as many anchors as possible. : 

Take a single fact. The London Daily News gave not very long 
ago the names of no less than ten steamers which had recently cleared from 
British ports, with cargoes of arms and munitions of war for the rebels, 
The aggregate of the shipments by nine of these vessels is as follows :— 


Cannon.... Cte Bene cone eee 08 Ball cartridg CH voesc cece 0+» 0,494,000 

ae | re (cases) 500 

Rifles 0.0 secccnccccce vees oee.69,080 | PercussiOn caps ........- 20,650 ,000 

Pistols cisiss deen Keodeees eece esse 490 | Gunpowder (Iba).,......+ .-.- 645,000 

Shells o.5.s6i0 avs ads eaaceses wens 2,800 | Saltpetre (bbis).........seeee--- 400 
© (CBBOB) 0000 cece cee cevecce 810 


Had we treated England thus, would she not have bristled up like a 
very porcupine? Had she treated France so, would not Napoleon have 
made at once such demonstrations as would have convulsed all England 
with alarm? How long will America bear it in silence ? 


Sap Memoriats or War.— Among all the sad relics of the war 
which find their way North, there are few that appeal more to the feel- 
ings than rebel manuscript letters. A large newspaper office is partica- 
larly favored in the reception of such documents. e have had letters 
which were ar up upon the battlefield of Shiloh, written in § 
mother’s hand, and as tender in their spirit as those from the most refined 

mt of the North. Others from ignorant and uncultivated women, 
imbued with secession sentiments, have breathed hatred and bitterness to 
the ‘* Yankees.’’ Some have been thirsty for blood, some prayerful for 
ace, and some urging the return of the volunteers to their Southem 
omes. One before us is from a father to his son ; it says, ‘“ Bear your 

. self up, my dear son, a8 well as you can, and do not study and grieve 
too much about your family. It will do no good. The Lord will take 
care of your wife and little children. Try and cast all your hopes on 
the arms of Jebovah, who alone has the power to save you in the day of 
trial and danger. You seem to think that we will give up Virginia, but 
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you are scriously mistaken ; we will never give up Virginia while there 
sone man init. . . I have now the care of three families on my 
shoulders. I was offered a thousand dollars a few days ago to go a8 
substitute ; vs aed hands are tied. This is an unnatural war, brothers 
imbruing their hands in brothers’ blood ; but the Lord yet rules in the 
armies of heaven and earth, and whom he will he pulleth down, and 
whom he will he raiseth up. If it is the will of our heavenly Father 
that we meet no more on earth, may we be permitted to meet around the 
topless throne of Jehovah, where God will wipe our tears away.”’ 

The fears of the father were well founded ; for the letter from which 
the above extracts were made, was taken from the pocket of the Southerner, 
as he lay upon the battlefield dead. Only one case of the scores of 
thousands, scattered all over the land. Who shall answer to the final 
judge for this wide and fearfal amount of suffering ? 


Wuo Responsiscs rok THE Evits or our War.—Its cause is 
wholly and solely Slavery. For all the misery that has been caused, 
and all the blood that bas been spilt, Jeff. Davis and his compeers are 
guilty, and their condemnation is sure. The rebellion is a conspiracy 
against the rights and liberties of mankind.— Mason Jones. 


SPIRIT OF THE REBELLION. 


FewaLe Repeis.—* A daughter of South Carolina’’ from the Darlington 
district, writes the following to the Charleston Courier,—''1 propose to 
spin the thread to make the cord to execute the order of President Davis, 
when old Butler is caught, and my daughter asks that she may be allowed 
to adjust it around his neck.’’ Parson Brownlow, while in Knoxville, saw 
the rebels take out Union men, two at a time, set thom with their coffins in 
a cari, and, surrounded with bayonets, carry them to the gallows and hang 
them. Secession /adies went out to witnesses the frolic / 


Change in them now.—In Pee ae the streets, says a correspondent 
at New Orleans, one is forcibly reminded that some great sorrow weighs 
heavily upon the hearts and is exhibited in the countenances of the female 
portion of the inhabitants. The features of must of them wear a sad, 
cheerless expression, which is far more ee than language could be of 
bereavement and disappointed hopes. I should judge that threc-quarters of 
the white women one passes on the street, are dressed in the habiliments of 
mourning. In addition to thie there is an exhibition of straightened cir- 
camstances, such as is seen in no city north of Mason and Dixon's line. In 
fact, everything one sees bears witness to the great change which hus taken 
place in the circumstances of the first families of this once opulent city. 


Resse. W arrarE.—Gen. Rosecrans once addressed a letter to Gen. Joseph 
Johnston, infurming bim of the violation of a flag of truce by Gen. Broge i 
the robbery of thirty-eight Union surgeons while attending wounded rebels ; 
the firing upon a hospital steamer by rebel soldiers, and subsequent plunder 
of the sick und wounded men on board, who were pepe of all their per- 
sonal property, including in some cases part of the clot ing they wore; and 
other acts of barbarity perpetrated by the rebels, all of which are indig- 
nently protested against as inhuman, and contrary to civilized warfare. 


At Newtown, Va., a civilian, who escaped with difficulty by joining our 
troops, and witnessed the attack on the advance train of Gen. Banks’ - 
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column, testified that the assailants were cavalry without uniforms, some of 
them without swords, and showing only the ferocity of banditti. They 
murdered the sick and wounded indiscriminately. The people of the town 
‘not only cheered the troopers as Ashby’s men, bat fired themselves from 
behind the walls, exhibiting the hate and cruelty of savages. He says 
from what he saw with his own-eyes, we may be sure that the accounts of 
the fiendish conduct of the rebel guerillas and their sympathizers among the 
citizens, were nut exaggerated. He was told by two men of the Maryland 
Regiment, that they saw the enemy enter an ambulance, and cut the throats 
of some of the occupants. ? 

‘© You see,’? says Chuplam Quint, “accounts of Southern brutality. I 
shave never believed much of that, knowing some noble Southernors ; but I 
am satisfied. A clergyman of this country, a man who only from 
‘sion became silent us to the guilt of secession, assures me, that ‘* Yankee 
skulls’? were hawked about this town after the Bull Run battle, at tea 
dollars apiece. Spurs, also, were made of jaw-buncs to his personal knowl- 
edge. A member of his own church, who was at Bull Run, told him that 
hundreds of budics were left headless for sach purposes. But | am not at 
all surprised. I have ceased to feel any wonder at the brutalities of a 
alayvaholding people.”’ 

A rebel officer, named Sears, murdered in cold blood one of our number, 
@ mere boy, who had surrendered and was taken prisoner by his command. 
The poor fellow, seeing himself about to be sacrificed, implored on his 
bended knees that his life might be spared; but the remorseless villain shot 
him through the heart with a revolver, at the same time expressing his 
regret that he “could not serve all the Yankecs in the same way.” The 
same aan was afterward wounded, taken to oor hospital, where the limb 

. was amputated, every attention .and kindness paid jum, and through the 
intercessiun of his friends he was restored to them. I saw him carried 
across the parade yround on a litter just previous to his shipment to Penm- 
cola. Of course we vere then ignorant of the fact that he had murdered 
one of our men. <A deserter infarmed us that he buasted openly of bis 
heroism. 

Pixa For ASSassiNaTION—The Richmond Dispatch, a recognized organ of 
the rebels, urged the murder of Fremont for banging guerrillas who had com- 
mitted murder in cold blood, and thus argued : * Assuissination in the abstract 
is a horrid crime, and sv is every kind of killing ; but to slay a tyrant is n0 
more assassination than war is murder. What Yankee eter condemned the 
Roundhead crew who brought Charles I. to the bluck, although it would be 
a cruel libel to compare him politically or persunally to the tyrants who 
are now lording it over the South?) When Fremout hangs Virg‘nia citizens 
for defending their country, either singly or in bands of ten or a dozen, 
either as guerrillas, militia or regular mitdiers: not only should two Yankecs 
be hung, but a plan should be found by which the life of Fremont itself 
should be made the atunement, even if it required twenty years to accom- 
plish it! * * Two or three coul, sagacivus and determined men—the 
fewer the better—ought to be pnt on the track of every auch villain, and 
under every disznice, amidst every obstacle, and, no matter how many 
mouths or yenra it may require, should fullow him up till they have inflicted 
upon him the same fute he has brought upon others,” 


Now, what shall be done with such men? Let them have their own way 
without resistance or restraint? If you can persunde them to cense from 
their crimes, very well; but if they cannot be, is it wrong for government 
to coerce, and punish them? If not, what is the use or meaning of govern- 
ment ? 
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ApsTRACT OF OUR NEW States AND TeRRITORIES.—The exact area of 
some of these has nut yet been fully ascertained ; but the rollowing is near 


the truth :— . 
States and Territories. When Area in 
. Organized. sg. mils. 
Arizona Territory......cccccscccscccccects 1853 130,800 
California. ..... OTT e Cee Te ee 169,000 
Colorado Territory......ceecce. scoccveess L801 106,475 
Dakota Territory .....ccecccccececccecces 1861 152,500 
Idaho Territory.....cccccoccccesseees oe ee 1863 333,000° 
Indian Territory .....cevcce.seecsees .»... Unorganized. 71,000 
Kansas ...e cece {ee eees ces tataweseeceees LOUL 83,000 
Minnesots ccs 0:0:s's a bnneis'ceeulee oc eces'aecee 1S0T 83,500 
Nebraska Territory..... bee eles twakass 1854 63,300 
Nevada Territory....cccsceceessceceeeee L861 83,500 
New Mexico ..ccccccccecscescccescccves 1899 124,060 
Oregon...... er Te CR see ee eawes LOOU 100,000 
TONGS Useuseciwunes<be ou watosewes cans 1040 280,000 
Utah Territory.......cccccccececcccsccces 1850 109,600 
Washington Territory......00... seeeeees 1853 71,300 
1,961,425 


Estimated area of the whole United States, 3,250,000 square miles. 


RESOURCES OF AMERICA. 


At the International Statistical Congress held in Berlin last year, our - 
delegate, Samuel B, Ruggles, made a report on ‘the Resources of the 
United States,” an abstract of which we copy in part :— 

The original territorial area of the United States at the peace of 1783, was 
820,680 square miles, and its present extent is 2,936,166 square miles, or 
1,879,146,240 acres; more than fourteen times that of France. Of this 
vast territory there remained, undisposed of and belonging to the govern- 
ment, in May last, 964,901,625 acres ; and * the whole of this vast body of 
land ia freely open to gratuitous occupation by actual settlers, without delay 
or difficulty of any kind.” 

The average increase of the population of the United States, during the 
seven decades from 1790 to 1860, is very nearly thirty-three and a third per 
cent., being from 3,929,827 in 1790 to 31,4!5,080 in 1860. Of this in- 
crease 5,062,414 were due to emigration, of which amount 2,750,784 were 
from the British Isles, chiefly from freland, 1,588,145 were from Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and 723,485 from other countries. If the 
rate of increase is kept up, deducting a large margin for a diminished emigra- 
tion, the population in 1870 will amount to 40,719,126. ‘The rate of increase 
in France has been 37 per cent. in sixty years, in Prussia 79 per cent. in 
forty-five years, and in England and Wales 121 per cent. in sixty years, 
against an increase in the United States in sixty years, of 593 per cent. 

With this great increase of population, there has been a corresponding 
advance in material wealth in the United States. Premising that the 
assesaments of the values of real and personal property do not include large 
amounts held by religious, educational, charitable, and other associations, 
and public property, which are exempt from taxation, and that real pro- 
perty is not asscssed for more than two-thirds of its cash value, while large 
amounts of personal property are concealed and escape agscssment al- 
together, Mr. Ruggles presents a table exhibiting the increaso of the 
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asscesed value of property from 1790 to 1861, with the following results : 
the amount assessed in 1790 was $750,000,000, in 1816, $1,800,000,000, in 
1850, 7,135,780,228, and in 1860, $16,159,616,068, being an increase 
during the last decade, of $9,023,835,840. The relative increase of prop- 
erty and population in the same decade was 130 per cent. for the former, 
and 35.99 per cent. for the latter, the difference being:due to the vast canal 
and railroad facilities of the country. The amount expended for building 
- railroads alone, from the food-exporting States to the seaboard, during the 
decade ending in 1860, was, $413,541,510, and their traffic receipts during 
1860, 1861, and 1862 were §111,548,945, the saving in transportation alone 
to the communities they traversed being at least five times that amount. 
Assuming, after the deduction required by the decreased value in slaves, 
that the increased value of property in the United States for the decade 
ending in 1860 was $8,048 825,440, Mr. Ruggles shows that of this amount, 
the six manufacturing Statcs of New England received $735,754,244, the 
middle Atlantic or carrying, and couumercial States, from New York io Mary- 
land, received §1,834,911,579, and that the food-producing interior, 
embracing Ohio, Indiana, Ulinvis, Michigan, Wisconsin, lows. and Migsouri, 
received $2,810,000 000. Of thi last-inentioned group of States it is shown 
that, while their improved lands have increased from 20,680,301 acres in 1850 
to 51,826,395 in 18u0, being 25,146,004 acres taken in ten years from the 
ae and forest, or un amount equal to seven-eighths of the arable area of 
Sneland, there still remain to be improved 230,308,293 acres, permitting a 
Bimilar Operation to be repeated eight times, and plainly demonstrating the 
capacity of this group of States to expand their present population of 
8,057,600 to at least thirty or furty millions, without inconvenience. It is 
further shown that the cereal products of these States increased from 
809,050,295 bushels in 1850 to 558,160,323 bushels in 1860, considerably 
exceeding the whole cereal product of England, and nearly, if not quite, 
equal to that of France. We can best measure this rapid and enormous 
accession of wealth hy comparing it with an object which all nations value, 
the commercial marine. The commercial tonnage of the United States in 
1840 was 2,180,764 tons; in 185) was 3,035,494 tons; in 1860 was 
5,098,808 tons. At $50 per ton, which is a full estimate, the whole 
pecuniary value of the 5,358,808 tons, embracing all our commercial fleets 
on the ocean, the lakes, and the rivers, and numbering nearly 30,000 vessels, 
would be but S267 ,040,000 ; whereas the increase in the pecuniary value of 
the States under consideration, in each year of the last decade, was 
$681,000,000. Five years’ increase would purchase every commercial 
vessel in the Christian world. 


Tne Duxxarps.—* The Dunkards of Pennsylvania, at their recent annual 
assembly, referred the subject of conscription to a committee, which re- 
ported in favor of sustaining the Government and obeying the laws, not- 
withstanding the non-resistant principles of the denomination, A resolution 
was recommended and adopted, that every member crafted shall pay his 
commutation, and, if he is not able, the expense shall be assessed on the 
members of the congregation.”” 

This we regard as practical wisdom, and not at all inconsistent with 
their peace principles, unless it be inconsistent to support government by 
the payment of general taxcs, or by recognizing ite rights and powers in 
any way. All genuine peace-men, like Dunkards, Quakers, and Moravians, 
condemn the war principle on which a// governments now act, and sustain 
them, under protest against this principle as wrong. Such protest is, or 
Bhould only be well understood. 
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Tag Norts anp Sovrg in contrast. — In the South, war ie the only pur 
suit; every man is in the army, or connected with it; every village and 
crosé-road has its recruiting, or rather its drafting, station. Every woman 
esteems it her duty to work for the rebel cause. Business, science, amuse- 
ments, education, all are merged in the one trade of war. Here at the North, 
on the contrary, our streets are alive with trade as if all the world were at 
peace. There is no lack of social intercourse or amusement. Our young 
men still plan excursions and drive their fast horses. The watering-places 
are full, and the tide of pleasure-seekers as incessant as in years gone by. 
Parties abound; and the gay and festive dance draws its crowd of light. 
hearted youth. We read of a victory, and go to our business or our recrea- 
tions with a comfortable feeling that all is going well; or a defeat, and 
forget its import or results in the next five minutes, We eee long lists of 
the killed and wounded in battle, say “ poor fellows! ’’ and go off to nego- 
tiate a sale, or make a call, as unconcerned as if the victims were Hindoos 
or Choctaws. In short, while our hervic boys are digging a dead march 
through the intrenchments of the Peninsula, or fighting step by step over 
ground that drinks human blood like rain, or yielding to the treacherous 
grasp of an insidious disease, or, grimy and black with powder, pouring 
destruction into the ranks of the country’s foes, we are living at our case, 
and thinking of the war only as a distant calamity. 


NEAL DOW ON THE SOUTH. 


Gen. Dow had in Southern prisons a long and bitter experience of the 
South ; and from our knowledge of his character, we put the fullest confi- 
dence in his statements. 


GsNeraL ConDITION oF THE SouTH. — Every branch of industry in the 
South ig prostrate and ruined; the entire country is desolate. Every white 
male between the ages of eighteen and sixty is declared by law to be in the 
military service of the Confederacy ; and no man in the entire country can be 
engayed as a clerk, artisan, or workman in any counting-room, factory, 
or other establishinent, without a regular military detail from the authorities. 
Without that, no man can remain at home to attend to his own affaires. 

OWever important. The Southern country is a vast camp, full of suldiers, 
disciplined and undisciplined, every man a suldier, with none to teed, 
clothe, or pay them. 

The contrast between what I see now, and what I have beheld the last 
Dine months, is wider and greater than what I can tell you. In the South, 
everywhere I have travelled, | have beheld the desolation of war; everything 

saw there reminded me that war is desolating our land; but as 1 come 
&Cross the Potomac, and traverse the Free States, I see nothing that reminds 
me of war, You know nothing of war, except those of you who have 
offered up loved ones for the honor and safety of their country. Everywhere 
in the South the land is desolate because of the war. As the President of 
¢ © Confedernce States said, they undertook an enterprise, the Inagnitude of 
Which they did not at all comprehend; an enterprise that had no other pur- 
Pose than’ the establishment of a great empire founded on human slavery. 
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Until within a few months, the leading men of the Seuth confidently be 
lieved in the success of their undertaking. Now they begin to realize the 
tremendvus power of the North, in ita naval resources, in men, money, and 
all the appliances of war, and everywhere they despair of success. The re- 
sources of the rebel country are exhausted. The rebel government is desti- 
tute of money, destitute of credit. It is impossible, as the rebels begin now 
to understand, to carry on this great war without money, without credit, 
without food, and with an absolute destitution of almost all the appliances 
of war. 


TREATMENT OF PRisoNeRS.— You have heard from high authority that 
the people of the South are semi-barbarians. Educated, so far as they are 
educated at all, in a disregard of the rights of 4,000,000 of their fellow-men ; 
accustc med as they are to ece the rights of others trampled in the duet, and 
undertaking to subsist on their unrecompensed labor, they learn to disregard 
the rights of everybody else in their intercourse with both blacks and 
whites. You see it in their intercourse with each other. The Union pris- 
oners have come in contact with this fceling very largely. They have come 
in contact with such a people, and have experienced the most barbarous 
treatment. From the Confederate soldiers at the front, they have experi- 
enced kind and courteous treatment; but from the ‘* Home Guards ’’ it has 
been more barbarous than any prisoners of war have suffered siuce the days 
of the ‘ Black Hole’ of Calcutta. I know of nothing in the history of war 
to compare with the shameful treatment of the Union prisoners at Rich- 
mond, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

A large quantity of clothing and blankcts was sent to my care, to be dis- 
tributed to the soldiers. I was permitted to visit them for the purpose of 
distributing the articles. Passing around the camp at Belle Isle, I saw 
the wretched condition of our soldiers as to clothing and quarters, Nearly 
one-half of them were without shelter of any kind, and all were in extreme 
want of clothing. As I paseed around the camp, they cried out to me to 
send them food. Shelterless and almost naked, as many of them were, their 
first want was food; their chief suffering was from hunger. 

On my return to Richuy «. ,[ addressed a note to Gen. Winder, in com- 
mand there, stating that one-half the soldiers were without shelter, and all 
without sufficient food, and asking his immediate attention to their miser- 
able condition. The result was, that I was not permitted to visit the sal- 
diers any more ; their condition was not alleviated, and these stores were 
put into the hands of another officer, who would conduct himself toward the 
rebel government with a great deal more forbearance than I was supposed 
to be capable of. Soldiers perished there at the rate of about five hundred 
per month, during the winter months, as we were informed. 

Libby Prison was a great tobacco warehouse, or rather three tobacco 
wareliouses, three stories high upon the front, four stories high upon the 
rear, separated by brick walls, through which doors were cut. Our officers 
were placed in these rooms with bare walls, bare floors, and without any 
blankets. When I arrived there, I was clad in the lightest summer clothes. 
It was a cold October night ; and my sufferings must have been extreme, but 
for the kindness of my fellow-officers in supplying me with garments and 
blankets. After a while a great quantity of blankets was sent by the Sami- 
tary Commiesion, which made us comparatively comfortable; but we were 
treated in other respects as so many negroes sent to Richmond to a barra- 
coon for sale. An officer who had a very extensive acquaintance at the 
South said we were not nearly so well treated as that, tor blacks sent for 
sale were kindly cared for that they might bring a better price. ‘The Union 
oficers were treated as so many cattle turned into a slaughter-pen or barn 
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to sleep, while Confederate officers in the hands of Union authorities are 
treated courteously and kindly. 

A little incident occurred to myself, which will illustrate the point of 
difference of treatment between their prisoners and ours, I was exchanged 
for Gen. Lee. As I was called down to pass off, I had two large trunks to 
take away. I could obtain no assistance in transporting them, no dray, nor 
other mode of conveyance. Some of my fellow-officers kindly tendered their 
assistance, and we carried them between us through the streets of Richmond 
to the steamer, on which we were ordered upon the forward deck. and for- 
bidden to come abaft the wheels. We were situated on the steamer like so 
many cattle, slaves, or swine, on the way to market. At City Point we 
met Gen. Lee in the magnificent saloon of the Federal steamer, New York, 
we emerging from the forward deck of the dirty rebel steamer. When Gen. 

and his fellow-officers were ready to change steamers, the general 
stouped to pick up his small valise, when the Union officer in command said 
to a soldier near, ‘‘ Sergeant, tuke the general’s valise on board fur him! ”’ 
I mention this to show the sort of treatment we received down South, and 
that which the rebels meet with when they fall into our hands. They are 
treated kindly, courteously ; we, rudely, barbarously. 

On the morning we came away, Maj. Turner assured Capts. Sawyer and 
Flynn, who were exchanged in connection with myself, that powder was 
there, and he said, ‘ Rather than have you rescued, I would have blown you 
to , even if we had gone there ourselves.’’ At first, we could not be- 
lieve it; not that we did not suppose them capable of it; we did not suppose 
them fouls envugh to be guilty of an act like that. The destruction of nine 
bundred Union officers in that way would not have been a fatal blow to the 
Union cause, but it would have brought down upon them the execrations of 
mankind ; it would have united the N orthern people as one man, and would 
have fired the Northern heart with an intense indignation; and when Rich- 
mond should be captured, it would have been utterly destroyed, and blotted 
out forever from the earth. At first we could not believe that such an act 
could have been contemplated ; but we now regard it as established by satis- 
factory proof. Such is the temper of the leaders of the rebellion! Such 
their character ! 

The rations furnished to the privates consisted entirely of corn-bread of 
miscrable quality and insufficient quantity, which produces derangement of 
the digestive organs and death. ‘Ihe suldiers are slowly wasting away, and 
die of sheer starvation and cold. Two of them, sent off from Kichmond at 
the rame time with myself, died of exhaustion before reaching Annapolis. 

hese poor creatures were reduced to such a state of extreme suffering that 
many of them were demented. They could not tell the name of their colo- 
nel, or the number of their regiment. One of them had become perfectly 
idiotic from long protracted suffering, many of them having slept all winter 
In the open air, with no shelter, and without overcoats or blankets. They 
Were all supplied at the commencement of the winter with both, sent them 
by the U. S. Government; but they were compelled to sell them, in earn 
Mstances, to procure the means of subsistence, their rations not being suffi- 
Clent to support them in a state of health. 


Rengy Loss at CarcxamauGca. — Their own report makes it to have been 
Killed,“2.299 ; dangerously wounded, 4,780; slightly, 10.500 ; missing 1,900. 
Total, 19,475 ; or one-half at Icast of the whole number of Bragg’s army. 
ul this, too, the reeult of what was at the time, and still is, cluimed as a 
Bignal victory, over which the rebels and their sympathizers in Europe have 
Sung peans of exultation. 
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WELLINcTON’s Visw oF a Vicrory. — After the battle of Waterloo, Wel- 
lington said: “ Believe me, nothing excepting & battle lost can be half eo 
melancholy as a battle won. The rerery of my troops has hitherto saved 
me from the greater evil; but to win such a battle as this of Waterloo, at 
the expense of so many gallnnt friends, could only be termed a heavy mie 
fortune, but for the result to the public.” 


Wat Deeps ARE COMMENDED IN War. — Gen. Sherman’s expedition into 
Mississippi and Alabama was much extolled as signally successful. And 
what was this success? The destruction of ** 150 miles of railroad, 67 
bridges 7,000 feet of trestle, twenty locomotives, 28 cars, 10,000 bales of 
cotton, several steam-mills, and over 2,000,000 bushels of corn.’’ Such is 
war, and such its commendable deeds! Now, if we allow the war-system, 
can we refuse to such achievements the meed of praise? But how strange 
that Christians should ever admire or tolerate them ! 


‘¢Ts rnat Morner ?’* — Among the many brave, uncomplaining fellow- 
who were brought up from the battle-field of Fredericksburg, was a bright- 
eyed, intelligent young man, or boy rather, of sixteen years, who rae 
to a Northern regiment. He appeared more affectionate and tender than his 
comrades, and attracted a good deal of attention from the attendants and 
visitors. Manifestly the pet of some household, he longed for nothing 80 
much as the arrival of his mother, who was expected, for she knew he was 
mortally wounded and failing fast. Ere she arrived, however, he died. 
But he thought she had come; for, while a kind lady visitor was wiping the 
death-sweat from his brow, as his sight was failing, he rallied a little, Jike 
an expiring taper in its socket, looked up longingly and joyfully, and in the 
tenderest pathos whispered, quite audibly, ‘‘ ls that mother?” in tones that 
drew tears from every eye. Then, drawing her towards him with all his 
feeble power, he nestled his head in her arms like a sleeping infant, and thus 
died, with the sweet word ‘* mother ” on his quivering lips. 


IuPORTANCE OF THE PRESENT CRrIsIS IN OUR CocntRY. — We are living in 
a wonderful period. Grand as were the revolutions that have occurred in 
the countries of the Old World, grand as was our own Revolution, still, 
grander events are now occurring. The part we have to play is as impor- 
tant in tbe history of the world and humanity as that layed by our fore- 
‘ fathers. Our capacity to maintain republican constitutional liberty is now 
on trial; if we succeed or fuil, we involve the constitutional liberty of all 
mankind. White and black, we are all on the boat together. It ia our 
duty to rise to a full comprehension of the era in which we live, so that 
regenerated as a people, we can stand in the vanguard of the nations of the 
world. — Senator Doolittle. 


~~ 


EMANCIPATION. — In Ruesia, as elsewhere, is a wonderful stimulant of the 
intellect. In one district, which formerly had ten village schools and 256 
pupils, there are now 1,123 schools and 16,387 pupils: in another, the 
schools have increased from 20 to 277, and the pupils from 375 to 4,192; 
and ina third the schools have advanced from 308 to 1,238, and the pupils 
from 14,596 to 30,000. 
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ATROCITIES OF OUR REBELLION. 


We ought not to be eurprised at any amount of atrocities perpetrated by 
men who have deliberately attempted the overthrow of our government, 
solely because it could no longer be used as a tool to extend and perpetuate 
the system of slavery. We are beginning to learn, as the world will in 
time, the monstrous barbarism with which we are struggling to save the 
nation’s life; and the history of this conflict, when given in full detail, 
must strike future ages with horror at the fearful exccss of its atrocities 
over those of ordinary warfare. We record a few of the well-attested facts 
in illustration of ita character. 


Taz Fort Pittow Massacre.—This took place April 12th, 1864; and 
such were the current rumor respecting it, that Congress sent a special 
committee to ascertain the facts. We quote from their report :— 


“It will appear from the testimony taken, that the atrocities committed at 
Fort Pillow were not the results of passions elicited by the heat of conflict, 
but were the results of a policy deliberately decided upon and unhcsitat- 
ingly announced. 

The declaration of Forrest and his officers, both before and after the enpture 
of Fort Pillow, as testified by such of our men as have escaped after being 
taken by them ; the threats contained in the various demands for surrender 
made at Paducah, Columbus, and other places; the renewal of the massacre 
the morning after the capture of Fort Pillow; the statements made hy the 
rebel officers to the officers of our gunboats who received the few survivors 
at Fort Pillow, all prove most conclusively the policy they have deter- 
mined to adopt. 

It was at Fort Pillow that the brutality and cruelty of the rebels were 
most fearfully exhibited. The garrison there aniounted to nineteen officers 
and 538 enlisted men, of whom 262 were colored troops. On Monday, the 
12th of April, the anniversary of the attack on Furt Sumtér in April, 1X61, 
the pickets of the garrison were driven in just before sunrise. The fizhting 
soon became general ; and about nine o’clock Major Bradford succeeded to the 
command, and withdrew all the forces within the fort, situated on a high 
bluff which descends precipitately to the river's edge. The rebels continued 
their attack ; but up to two or three o’clock in the afternoon they had not 
Suet any decisive success. Our troops, both white and black, fought most 

ravely, and were in good spirits. About one o’clock, the fire on both sides | 
blackened somewhat. | 

The rebels having thus far failed in their attack, now resorted to their 
customary flag of truce. Their first flag of truce conveyed a demand from 
Forrest for the unconditional surrender of the fort. To this Major Brad- 
ford replied, asking to be allowed one hour to consult with his officers. In 
8 short time a second flag of truce appeared, with a communication from 
Forrest, that he would allow Major Bradturd twenty minutes in which to 
move his troaps out of the fort, and, if it was not done in that time, an 
assault would be ordered. To this Major Bradford replied that he would 
not surrender. 

During the time these flags were flying, the rebels were moving down the 
Fevines,and taking positions from which the more readily to charge upon the 
fort. Parties of them were also engaged in plundering the Government 
buildings and Commissary and Quartermaster’s stores, in full view of the 
gunboat. Captain Marshall states that he refrained from firing upon the 
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rebels, although they were thus violating a flag of truce, for fear that, if 
they should finally succeed in capturing the fort, they might justify any 
atrocities that might be committed by saying they were done in retaliation 
for his firing while a flag of truce was flying. He says, however, that when ° 
he saw the rebels coming down the ravines above the fort, and taki 
positions there, he got under way and stood for the fort. He determin 
to use what tittle ammunition he had left in shelling out the ravine, bat 
he did not get up within effective range before the fina) assault was made. 
Immediately after the second flag of truce retired, the rebels made a rush 
from the position they had so treacherously gained, and obtained possession 
of the fort, raising the cry of ‘‘ no quarter!”’ But little opportunity was 
allowed for resistance. Our troops, white and black, threw down their 
arms, and sought to escape by running down the steep bluff near the 
fort, and secreting themeslves behind trees and logs in the bushes, and 
under the brush, sume even jumping into the river, leaving only their heads 
above the water. 

Then followed a scene of cruelty and murder without perallel in civilized 
warfare, which needed but the tomahawk and scalping knife to exceed 
the worst atrocities ever committed by savages. The rebele commenced an 
indiscriminate slaughter, sparing neither age nor sex, white nor black, soldier 
nor civilian. The officers and men seemed to vie with each other in the 
devilish work. Men, women, and children, wherever found, were deliberately 
shot down, beaten, and hacked with sabres, Some of the children not more 
than ten years old, were forced to stand up and face their murderers while 
being shot, The sick and wounded were butchered without mercy, the 
rebels even entering the hospital buildings, and dragging them out to be 
shot, or killing them as they lay there unable to offer the least resistance. 
All over the hillside, the work of murder was going on. Numbers of oar 
men were collected together in lines or groups, and deliberately shot. 
Some were shot in the river, while others on the bank were shot and their 
bodies kicked into the water, many of them still living, but unable to make 
exertions to save themselves from drowning. Some of the rebels stood up 
on the top of the hill, or a short distance from its side, and called to our 
suldiers to come up to them, and, as they approached, shot them down in 
cold blood, and if their guns or pistols missed fire, forcing them to stand 
there until they were again prepared to fire. 

All around were heard the cries of ‘ No quarter!’ ‘Noquarter!’ <‘ Kill 
the d—d niggers! Shoot them down!’ All who asked for mercy were 
answered by the most cruel taunts and sneere. Some were spared fora 
time, only to be murdered under circumstances of greater cruelty. No 
cruelty which the most fiendish malignity could devise was omitted by 
these murderers, One white soldier, who was wounded in the leg 80 as to be 
unwble to walk, was made to stand up while his tormentors shot him. 
Others, who were wounded and unable to stand up, were held up and again 
shot. One negro, who had been ordered by a rebel officer to hold his horse, 
was killed by him when he remonstrated, Another, a mere child, whom aa 
officer had taken up behind him on his horse, was seen by Gen. Chalmers, 
Maw at once ordered him to put him down, and shoot him, which was 

one. 


The huts and tents in which many of the wounded had sought shelter, 
were set on fire both on that night and the next morning while the wounded 
were still in them, those only escaping who were able to get themselves out, 
or who could prevail on others less injured to help them out, and even some 
of thuse thus sveking to eacape the flames, were met by these ruffians and 
brutally shot down, or had their brains beaten out. One man was de- 
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liberately fastened down to the floor of a tent, face upward, by means of 
nails driven through his clothing and into the boards under him, so that he 
could not possibly escape, and then the tent was set on fire. Another was 
nailed to the side of a Paildin outside of the fort, and then the building 
was set on fire and burned. The charred remains of five or six bodies were 
afterward found, all but one 80 much disfigured and consumed by the flames 
that they could not be identified, and the identification of that one is not 
absolutely certain, although there can hardly be a doubt it was the body of 
Lieut. iAtbertaon. vuartermaster, and a native of Tennessee. Several wit- 
nesses who saw the remains, and who were personally acquainted with 
him while living here, testified that it is their firm belief that it was his 
a that was thus treated. | 
hese deeds of murder and cruelty closed when night came, only to be 

tenewed the next morning, when the demons carefully sought among the 
dead lying about in all directions, for any other wounded yet alive, and 
those they found were deliberately shot. Scores of the dead and wounded 
were found there tho day after the massacre by the men from some of our 
sears who were permitted to go on shore to collect the wounded and 

ury the dead. The rebels themselves made a pretence of burying a great 
many of their victims; but they had merely thrown them, without the 
least regard to care or decency, into the trenches and ditches about the fort, 
or the little hollows and ravines on the hillside, covering them but partial] 
with earth. Portions of heads and faces were found protruding ane A 
the earth in every direction, and even when the committee visited the spot, 
two weeks afterward, although parties of men had been sent on shore from 
time to time to bury the bodies unburied, and were even then engaged in 
the same work, we found the evidences of this murder and cruelty still 
most painfully apparent. We saw bodice still unburied at some distance 
from the fort of some sick men who had been met fleeing from the hospital, 
and beaten down and brutally murdered, and their bodies left where they 
had fallen. We could still see the faces, hands and feet of men, white and 
black, protruding out of the ground, whose graves had not been reached by 
those engaged in re-interring the victims of the massacre ; and although a 
great deal of rain had fallen within the preceding two weeks, the ground, 
more especially on the side and at the foot of the bluff where most of the 
murders had n committed, was still discolored with the blood of our 
unfortunate soldiers, and the logs and trees showed but too plainly the 
evidences of the atrocities perpetrated there. 

Many other instances of equally atrocious cruelty might be mentioned ; 
but the committee refrain from giving here more of the heart-sickening 
details, and refer to the statements contained in the voluminous testimony 
herewith submitted. These statements were obtained by them from eye 
Witnesses and sufferers. Many of them, as they were examined by the 
committee, were lying upon beds of pain and suffering, some so feeble that 
their lips could with dithiculty frame the words by which they endeavored 


to convey some idea of the cruelties which had been inflicted on them, and. 


which bad been inflicted on others. 

In reference to the fate of Major Bradford, who was in command of the 
fort when it was captured, and who had up to that time received no injury, 
there seems to be no doubt. The general understanding everywhere seemed 
to be that he had been brutally murdered the day after he was tiken 
prisoner. And how many of our troops thus fell victims to the malignity 
and barbarity of Forrest and his followers, cannot be definitely known. 
Two officers belonging to the garrison were absent at the time of the ca 
ture and massacre of the remaining officers. But two are known to 
living, and they are wounded and in the hospital at Mound City. 
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Of the men, from 300 to 400 were known to have been killed at Fort 
Pillow, of whom at least 300 were murdered in cold blood after the fort 
was in possesion of the rebels, and our men had thrown down their arms, 
and ceased to offer resistance. Of the surviving, except in hospital at 
Mound City, and the few who succeeded in making their escape unhurt, 
nothing definite is known, and it is feared that many have been murdered 
after ie apo away from the fort. 

When the committe arrived at Memphis, Tenn., they found and ex- 
amined a man (Mr. McLogan) who had been conscripted by some of For- 
rest’s forces, but who, with other conscripts, had succeeded in making his 
escape. ~He testifies that while two companies of rebel troops, with Major 
Bradford and many other prisoners, were on their march from Brownsville 
to Jackson, Tenn., Major Bradford was taken by five rebels (one an officer), 
led some yards from the line of march, and deliberately murdered in view 
of all those assembled. He fell inetantly by three musket balls, even while 
asking that his life might be spared, as he had fought them manfully, and 
was deserving of a better fate. The motive for the murder of Major Brad- 
ford seems to have been the simple fact that, although a native of the 
South, he remained loyal to his government. 


Cuaracter oF Forrest, tug Cartor oF Fort Pittow.-—The following 
illustration is given by one of our generals (D. L, Stanley) to the ‘ Cin- 
cinnati Commercial :’? ‘* About the middle of the summer of 15862, be 
surprised the fort of Murfreesborough; and the garrison, after some litsle 
fighting, surrendered. A mulatto man, who was a servant to one of our 
officers, was brought out to Forrest on horseback. The latter inquired of 
him, with many oaths, ‘ what he was doing there.’ The mulatto answered 
that he was a bree man, and came out as a servant to an officer, naming 
the officer. Forrest deliberately put his hand to his holster, drew his 
pistol, and blew the man’s brains out. ‘This occurrence took place before 
the United States Government determined to arm negroes. Of the truth 
of this there is not the shadow of a doubt, and it can be established any 
day by living witnesses.’’ : 


Recor. or Secesstoxisu. — Every man of common reflection and forecast 
must have expected to see the principle sooner or later reacting in fatal 
recoil upon its abettors. The rebel leaders already repudiate it in practice} 
and, on the fundamental principle anderlying the Southern Confederacy 00 
government on earth can live fora month. The Governor of Georgia, in& 
late address to the people, said, — 


‘¢T can assure you, that secession from the Confederacy will involve you 
in & new war, 6 bloodier conflict than that you now deplore. You may my, 
‘Mr. Davis and his government will not dare to make war on a seceding 
State, hecause the right of secession is recognized in the constitution of the 
Oonfederacy.’ So it is; but you will see by the time you have thrown of 
the constitution, you have gotten from under ite obligations, and sworn you 
would have nothing to do with it. Do you expect the Confederacy to 
be bound by a document you refuse to recognize as affecting yourselves? 
So soon a8 you announce to the world you are s sovereign and independent 
nation, a8 8 matter of course the Confederacy has the right of declaring wat 
against you for sufficient cause, equally with the right she holds of declaring 
war against England, France, or Holland.” 
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MORAL EVILS OF OUR WAR. 


THe numerous cases of mutilated men which are constantly to be met in 
our streets—some without arms, or with but one arm, some deprived of a leg, 
and some maimed for life in other ways—are well calculated to call fort 
commiseration, and to affect the heart with sadness at the barbarous cruelt 
of war. But it is still more distressing to witness the accumulating evi- 
dences of the accelerated impetus given by the national contest, to vice and 
immorality throughout the land. The narratives, almost daily recited in 
the newspapers, of acts showing at how low an estimate human life is held 

large numbers; the continuous depredations upon property, and the 
disgusting and degrading scenes often enacted in our streets, all go to prove 
that demoralization is inseparably connected with war. : 

Since the return to Philadelphia of bodies of soldiers, who, having re- 
enlisted, have been permitted to visit their homes on furlough, the streets 
in thoee parts of the city they most frequent, are rarely free, during most 
of the day and evening, from the presence of drunken men, whose ribaldry 
and profanity are highly offensive. Reports from various sources confirm 
the assertion, long since made, that drunkenness and gambling prevail to 
@ fearful extent in the different armies, though some effort is made to 
restrain the soldiers while in camp from excessive use of ardent spirite. 
Such things seem to be looked upon by the public, and to be commented on 

the journals, as matters of course, as evils which are to be accepted as 
the natural fruit of the punitive business in which the nation is engaged, 
and therefore not giving cause for alarm, nor calling for any extraordinary 
exertions to arrest, or to roll back the tide of irreligion and crime that is 
Sweeping over the country. 

It ia true that we have no right to expect any better result from a cause 
80 intrinsically wicked and s0 potent as war; but this increase of corrup- 
tion is none the less deplorable, none the less destructive to the best inter- 
este of socicty, none the lees calculated to opprees the heart of the sincere 
Christian with sorrow and apprehension at the working of depravity in 80 
ra of his fellow-men, and to fill his mind with anxious forebodings of 
the fearful consequences likely to follow the wide dispersion throughvut the 
community, when the war is over, of thousands whose morals have been 
Vitiated by camp life, and whose passions have been stimulated by the 
Frapine and murder incident to war. It would be no compensation for this, 
even were the statement publicly made sometime ago to prove true, that 
the cities would be gainers in morals by the war, because, of the thousands 
Who infested their stews, and other haunts of criminals, the greater part 
had gone into the army, and would never get back ; but if other thousands, 

eretofore moral and respectable, are prepared by the schooling of military 
life to take the places of those thus hurried to the grave, surely the com- 
munity is a twofold sufferer thereby. 

The war undertaken to gt down the rebellion, has been waged not quite 
three years; and tens of thousands of the young, the strong, and the 
earnest men, who made up the mighty armies first engaged in the deadly 
conflict, have fallen on the fields of battle, or perished in the hospitals, and 
arian graves ; while very many who served through the first cam-. 
Peigos, and then returned to their homes, have gone back to participate 
op in the excitement and laxity of a soldier’s lite. With the exception 

two or three raids made by the rebels,—which were soon cut short,—no 
part of the Free States has been occupied by their troops ; and the contend- 
ing armies have marched and camped within the territory of the insurgents, 
Bat notwithstanding that the concentrated evila of the war have thus been 
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operating at a distance, the increase of crime and spread of depravity, 
ginoet universally admitted, tell in loud tones the deleterious miasm which 
its presence, even in its least destructive and appalling aspect, creates, and 
the insidious but certain tainting with which it disseminates its poison 
throughout the community. : 
We are, however, glad to see in some periodicals published by different 
denominations of Christians, evidence of their waking up to the magnitude 
of the growing evils of the war; and that though still speaking of itas a 
gustifiable, and some of them as a righteous war, they nevertheless admit 
the natural increase of wickedness attending it, and call upon their readers 
to institute measures for applying some restraint and corrective .—Frend. 


. ILLUSTRATION OF THE WAR-PRINCIPLE. 


DouzLiing 1N German UNiversitizs.—This practice, unknown to the 
higher civilization of our country, is barbarism itself. I have not chosen 
to be present at any of these battles. I should as soon think of takin 
the place of Saul of Tarsus, when he held the clothes of those who stone 
Stephen. But I have often seen the armor, and heard the thing described 
‘‘ad nauscam.’’ I will not impose upon you a repetition of this description, 
but will only say that the duel is with long swords, two edged, and sharp 
asarazor. ‘The head and face are left unprotected, and for fifteen to thirty 
minutes (the ordinary time is fifteen) the combatants strive to make as 
deep and as long gashes as possible upon the unprotected part. The result 
is sometimes fatal, but not often. The parties are frequently laid up for 
several weeks while the wounds heal, and then they are perhaps ready for 
another battle. 

These duels are fought upon the slightest provocation. The students be- 
long largely to what are called Corps, for the encouragement of this most 
disgusting barbarism. In one of these universities I was informed there 
were not less than fifteen of these corps. A member of one becomes 8 
little exhi/arated, and calls a member of some other corps @ coward, a fool, 
or some other complimentary epithet, and forthwith a challenge and a 
fight. I have not visited a university thus far without being informed, that 
from four to ten of these duels occur daily. The professors say it is impoe- 
sible to break it up. Even at Halle, where a majority of the students are 
studying theology, it is their testimony that three-fourths of all the 
students would /eave the institution if they should undertake to suppress 
the practice! This sufficiently indicates the public sentiment in respect to 
this barbariem, and in general the low tone of moral feeling that prevails in 
Germany.—Presiudent Fairfield. 

A brutal custom surely, byt quite as eensible as that of war. What 
created and what still continues it? Only a wrong public sentiment; and 


whenever this shall be changed, the practice will die out as a matter of 


course. Just so with war. me 


Foop ror tik Mixp.—The issues of the press are enormous. There are 
above 3,500,000 printed works ; and, supposing that each of these is com 
posed of three volumes, and that 300 copies of each were printed, the 
number of volumes would be above 3,313,000,000; but at least two-thirds 
of this enormous mass have been destroyed, consequently we have left in 
all the public and private libraries in the world only 1,104,588,000 volumes. 


If all these volumes were pluced aide by side, they would form a straight 
line of 33,010 miles. 
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Tae Pivor or rae Repeiiion.—We are engaged in a t struggle, 
brought upon ys by no fault of the people of the United States. ‘Lhe 
laboring masses, the mechanics of the North, have had no part in bringing 
on this war. The non-slaveholders of the South have had no part in 
bringing on this strife. It is a strife brought on by a conspiracy of the 
few to rule the many; and it is simply because they were not willing to 
trust the people with their cause that they flew to arms for the purpose of 
establishing a dominion where they could rule blacks and whites separately 
from the Federal Government. That is all there is of the rebellion. 

Now, this conspiracy is not a recent affair. Wherever you find an 
of aristocracy in any country, and that aristocracy finds itself opposed by 
the peuple, it goes to war with the people. The difference between our 
aristocracy and the aristocracies that have warred upon the people in other 
countries is, that our aristocracy happened to be established in certain 
portions of the country. They occupied certain States; and therefore it 
was that, when the time came for the aristocracy to rebel against the 
democracy, they succeeded firet in carrying out of the Union the most 
aristocratic of all the States, namely, South Carolina; and then South 
Carvlina was followed by the other aristocratic States, in succession, until 
we became involved in this terrible war. When an aristocracy thus 
wars on the democracy, especially if that aristocracy be a local aristocracy 
like ours, there is nothing for it but to meet the challenge which they 
throw down, or submit to dismembermont. This is the challenge pre- 
sented to us. Look through tlie history of man, and tell me where you 
can find a people involved in a struggle for a more noble object than that 
of preserving a nation’s life.—Secretary Chase. 


Pustic RerorMS EFFECTED IN FACT BY A FEW. — It has always been so. 
Even the abolition of slavery in the West Indies by England was no excep- 
tion. Dr. Massie, when in this country last year, said, ‘again and 
sgain, from the lips of the most distinguished sons of America, have I heard 
the question: How do you account for it that England, so anti-slavery, that 
has expended so much for the suppression of the slave-trade and the eman- 
cipation of ‘slavery, has now withheld its sympathies from America at the 
hour when slavery was approaching its downfall? How could she so retro- 
grade? I answer, England never was, as a nation, anti-slavery. Her Es- 
tablished Church, her twenty thousand clergy of the church, never sympa- 
thized with the abolition of slavery in America. There were a few in the 
church like Wilberforce. But in his efforts for emancipation, he was de- 
serted by his church. He was outvoted by the Episcopate in the House of 
Lords. They were remote from it in 1830. The conduct of the planters 
and their myrmidons towards the missionaries who went from knyland to 
the West Indies, constrained by love to the poor blacks, was the occasion of 
emancipation. These men, enraged at their teachings, pulled down and set 
fire to their churches, and imprisoned and even condemned to death the mis- 
sionaries, until England in her religious and her non-conformist circles rose 
ina whirlwind of indignation to break the oppressor’s chain. I remember the 
words of Lord Derby, who was Mr. Stanley then, during the debate on this 
subject. ‘ Anti-slavery,’ he said, ‘has become a religious principle of the 


people of England ; and it is not wise in a legislature to resist the religious 
principles of the people.’ ”’ 
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Wak NEVER A Source or GeneRaL Prospsrrry.—lIt has been attempted 
to produce the impression in Europe that our statesmen regard the present 
state of the country as prosperous on account of the war. This is not true. 
The North does not say 80, nor are we prepared to bear any testimony in 
favor of war. For the most part the way to liberty is through the 
bright golden doors of intelligence. War is a terrible thing, and only in the 
last resort is it to be waged. Education is better than the sword to slsy 

rants. We are sorry to wage this war, and would settle it now if we 
could settle it so as to guarantee the future; and we are waging it with 
the distinct understanding of how great ite mischiefs are, and we wish 80 to 
have it understood in Europe. | 

Twelve hundred million Mollars have been expended by us, and it-has been 
annihilated as much almost as if it had been thrown into the sea, If we 
take into account the losses of the South, there can be no computation of 
it. On both sides one hundred and twenty thousand men are killed each 
year ; and they are from the healthiest and strongest of the argent I 
will not speak of their social and affectional loes. No words can depict 
that ; but computed as capital, there is a loss to the country yearly of three 
hundred milliuns of productive human capital. In the face of euch facts, it 
is impossible to say that war is profitable to us. We do not any that the 
North is prosperous by the war; but that we are prosperous with, and in 
Bnite of, the war. We have men enough for all our uses, and for the 
further progress of this great contlict. ‘lhe South have not men enough to 
carry on the processes of industry, and have drawn old age and infancy into 
the army for the last struggle.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Ocr Navy—Its tarcE IncreasE.—According to the last Report of this 
Department, the number of senmen had increased from 7,500 to 34,000. 
Our naval force then consisted of 588 vessels completed and in the course of 
completion ; and of these, 75 are iron-clad, or armored steamers, The 
armored vessels completed and in service, or which are under contract, aud 
approaching completion, are believed to exceed in number those of any 


other power. 


Ficntinc Resources or tHE Nortu.—We have still left a vast reserve of 
fighting men. By the census of 1860, the loyal States and Territories had 
& population of nearly 23,000,000, of whom 4,463,000 are put down a8 
“fighting men.’’ In this estimate are included all able-bodied white men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. Making liberal allow- 
ances for the able-bodied young men who are excluded by the act, and for 
all other exemptions, we think the available white militia forces of the 
loyal portions of the Union may be safely set down as fully up to the grand 
agereyate of four millions of men. ‘Thus it appears that, with 700,000 
men in the field, and a naval force equal in effect to an army of half a mil- 
lion more, we have a militia reserved force of three millions to fall back 
upon. What a vast and terrible power for mischief is here 
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Extension or Raitways.—The progress of improvement in this respect is 
seen in the proposition now entertained of a continuous railway from Eng- 
land to India. ‘ One of these days, perhaps, it will be possible to go fram 
London to Calcutta by rail, without change of cars, except at the crossings 
of the Straits of Dover and the Bosphorus. The distance is about 6,100 
miles; and, as 3,000 miles of track is already laid, it is not surprising that 
& proposition bas been made to complete the route.” 


EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS WITH THE Repe.s. — The report in December, 
1863, of the Commissary General of prisoners, accompanying the Secretary 
of War's report, has just been published. It shows that the number of 
rebel uficers and men cuptured by us since the beginning of the war, is L 
lieutenant general, 5 major-generals, 20 brigadier-gencrals, 186 colonels, 146 
lieutenant-colonels, 244 majors, 2,497 ceptaings, 0,811 lieutenants, 16,503 
non-commissioned officers, 121,156 privates, and 5,800 citizens. Of these 
we had on hand at the date of the report 29,229 officers and men, among 
whom tere one major-general and seven brigadiers. There have becn 
121,937 rebels exchanged against 110,866 Union men returned. 


~~ 


PHILANTHROPY CALLED FORTH BY THE War. — None can deny, or fail to 
admire, the practical beneficence it has evoked throughout our loyal States. 
Qur Sanitary Commission and our Christian Commission, devoted to the 
physical and moral welfare of our soldiers, have set an example unknown in 
the history of the world. A little volume, prepared with great care, has 
been published in New York, giving ‘ from official and other authentic sources 
a full and faithful narrative of all contributions offered by the people to the 
eupport of their armies, and to the solace of the sufferers by the war. The 
total contributions from States, counties, and towns, for the aid and relief of 
soldiers and their families, has amounted to $187,209,608; those for the 
tare and comfort of soldiers by assuciations and individuals, ¢24,044,865 ; 
those at the same time for sufferers abroad, have been $350,140; and those 
for freedmen, sufferers by the New York riot of July, and white refugees 
have been $639,644; making a grand total, exclusive of the expenditures 
of the government, of $2) 2,274,259.’ 

A grand and most honorable sum total of contributions for the relief of 
thoee who have suffered most from this rebellion. But how much wiser 
and more effective would have been such an application in season of Chris- 
Han principle as would have anticipated and averted entirely the deluge 
of crimes and evils poured for the last three years all over our land ! Such 
8 the work of prevention which the friends of peace have been attempting 
and which is sure, in God's good time, to be ultimately accomplished. 


Losses x rng Potomac Army. — Gen. Mcade is reported ae lately saying 
that the Potomac army, since it left the lines in front of Washington in 
March, 1861, has had 100,000 men killed and wounded. 
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Liverpoot Peace Socizry.—From Isaac B. Cooke, Eaq., its Secretary, 
we have received a copy of its Annual Report, a valuable document, giving 
a brief but comprehensive resume of general events the past year bearing 
on our cause. We quote in full its reference to our own case :— 


‘The cost in life and property of the American civil war has during 
1863 been enormous. At the battle of Gettysburg alone 10,000 men are 
reported to have been killed and 40,000 wounded. And the deaths in 
actual] battle generally form a small proportion of those due to war. The 
total war expenditure of the year was $670,000,000 ; and the Federal debt, 
will amount in June, 1865, according to official estimate, to $2,200,000 ,000. 
Self-sacrifice for a high object is the noblest of virtues, and few higher objects 
could be proposed than that of rescuing an oppressed race fromslavery. But 
how infinite the difference between the Christian’s self-sacrifice for others and 
the warrior’s sacrifice of others, involving self-sacrifice as a secondary result. 
Not even the abolition of slavery can justify the violation of human life, 
much less the maintenance of the political Union. And yet, so long as 
slavery exists, there can be little hope of permancnt pacification. The 
agents and advocates of the Confederacy in England now constantly profess 
an anti-slavery policy ; but no evidence appears of progress in this direc- 
tion in the Confederacy itself. Its leaders, though now fully aware of the 
disapprobation of Europe, are yet unprepared to entertain the notion of 
even a compensated and gradual emancipation.” : 


WueEN WILL THE Wak KND?— It must go on until the South is com- 
pletely broken down and subjugated. Nothing less than that will stop it, 
unless the North shall be wheedled into some base or unworthy compromiee. 
At the point of sik enh prostration, her armies overwhelmed by superior 
numbers, her ports hermetically sealed up from all the world, her trade 
destroyed, and her credit utterly gone, she must surrender at discretion, 
and await such terms as the North may choose to impose. — Neal Dow. 


Exrenst oF Evrorean Arstus.—The present effective force of the armies 
of the eighteen European States is 3,815,847 men, or one in every wee 
six inhabitants, who are maintained at a yearly cost of about 700,000,000, 
or 32 per cent. of the total expenditures of their various countries. Prus- 
sia maintains an army of 214,000, at an annual cost of $30,000,000; 
England an army of 300,000, at a cost of over §100,000,000 ; Austria of 
467,000, at a cost of 65,000,000; France of 573,000, and Russia of 
1,000,000, at a cost of more than §100,000,000 each. 

Louis Napoleon has recently proposed that the great powers shall mu- 
tually agree to reduce their armies. M, Legoyt, Chief of Division at the 
Ministry of Public Works in France, in arguing for a general disarmament, 
and reduction of war outlays says, if a disarming in the proportion 0 
one-half were effected, “ immediately 1,907,924 men, from twenty to twenty- 
five years of age, constituting the flower of the population of that age, are 
restored to the labors of peace, and at once a saving of $320,000,000 18 
secured. With that sum, Europe might add annually to the railways a 
present existing 6,250 miles, She could in a single year complete her entire 
network. She might establish in every commune, and even in each section 
of the communes, a aa school.” How blessed for the human race 
when the glorious time shall come when nations shall not learn war any 
more, and when the immense waste of men and money required in the 
service of war shall forever cease !—E-xrchange. 


teTo Eprrors—the Advocate is sent in the hope that they w 
in their own columns use its contents, in whatever way they m 
think best, to diffuse as much light as possible on the subject to which it 
devoted, and thus help form a public sentiment that shall gradually suj 
sede war by introducing better means for the settlement of national di 


putes. 


t= To MINISTERS OF THE GosPEL—the Advocate is occasionally se 
without charge. We hope it will be welcome, and lead them t exami 
and advocate the great cause which it pleads. . 


ty Sent gratis to every member of the Society, to contributor: of 0 
| dollar or more a year, to every minister who preaches annually on ‘1€ su 
| ject, and takes upa collection for the cause, and also to the Library : 
| Reading Room of every College and Theological Seminary, to be preserv¢ 

for permanent use. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR PEACE FROM OUR REBELLION. 


The time has not yet come to apply this argument, or even to under- 
stand its full import; but the progress of our struggle with our gigan- 
lic rebellion is rapidly accumulating materials for such a plea in behalf 
of our cause, as the world has seldom seen. 

It is impossible, during the progress of any war, to get at all its facts; 
but in this case we already know that its evils ‘are coming well-nigh to 
defy calculation or belief. Pecuniary loss is perhaps the least of them 
all; but, being more fully and exactly measured than its other evils, 
they generally head the list. Can anybody, however, tell how much this 
rebellion is really costing the whole country? Our government, whose. 
expenses under the Presidency of John Quincy Adams, a little more 
than thirty years ago, averaged some $12,000,000 a year, is now spend- 
ing nearly twice that amount every week. When the rebellion began, 
we owed only a few millions; but now we congratulate ourselves, that 
our National Debt, after a conflict of three years, does not yet reach 
quite two thousand millions! All this besides the enormous taxes 
We have begun, in sad imitation of war-cursed Europe, to levy upon 
everything which has any value that can be reckoned in dollars and 
eents, and besides all the scores and hundreds of millions spent by States, 
Cities, towns and imdividuals to procure recruits, and support their de- 
pendent families. 

Now, is it possible to calculate all that this rebellion has cost the loyal 
North alone ? Two thousand millions of dollars do not by any means tell 
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the whole truth ; for nearly half our able-bodied men, the chief producers 
of our wealth, have in one way or another been engaged in this gigantic 
struggle; a probable loss of more than the direct cost of the war itself 
By the census of 1860, the entire property of the country was estimated 
at a little more than $16,000,000,000, of which perhaps $10,000,000, 
000 belonged to the States that have continued loyal to the government. 
Suppose, then, the rebellion were to cease to-morrow, and its accounts 
~ brought to a final settlement; what would be the result? Full $2,000; 
000,000 of debt, $2,000,000,000 more paid out in its progress, and per 
haps still another thousand million dollars in the loss of hale, vigorous 
young men who constitute the bone and muscle of the nation ; nearly, 
if not quite four-tenths of our country’s wealth already sacrificed in this 
conflict ! . | 

Such is a passing glance at the least of the evils occasioned by this 
rebellion. To its other evils, wider, deeper and far more lasting, we will 
not now allude, but will just ask Christians, philanthropists and patriots, 
the good men with whom we have so long been pleading in vain on be- 
half of our cause, to ponder the subject for themselves, and see how much 
wiser it would have been to use, as the friends of peace urged them to do 
more than fifty years ago, the means that would have averted this huge 
crime and calamity. For more than three years has the Joyal North 
alone spent and lost in this gigantic struggle an average of three or four 
millions a day ; and had the bare interest on one quarter of what it has 
thus cost us in a single day, been spent in season and aright in the cause 
of peace, all over our land, East, West, North, and South, during the 
last fifty years, the result, under God, would have been the formation of 
such a public sentiment as would have rendered the present rebellion 
morally impossible. On this point we have no doubt. The interest on 
one million of dollars, sixty thousand dollars a year, in the cause of peace 
for the last fifty years, might and would, we believe, have averted all 
this mighty deluge of evils. Could such an amount of money have been 
spent in any other way to better purpose? In what other department of 
benevolence or reform would more good have been accomplished ? 


Bank CaPiTAL AND War Dests.—In 1852, the capital of all the 
known banks in the world, according to Otto Hubner, amounted t 
1,085,478,664 thalers, or 781,554,865 dollars ; and at the same time the 
war-debts of Christendom were more than ten times as great. A most 
pregnant fact and lesson not only for capitalists, but for every reformer, 
philanthropist and Christian. 
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WAR THE CAUSE OF OUR HIGH PRICES. 


Everybody is complaining, and not without reason, of high prices for 
whatever we need to eat, drink, or wear; insomuch that persons, oncé 
supposed to have ample incomes, and in no danger of ever coming to actual 
Want, must soon find themselves driven to an extreme and pinching econ- 
omy. Some of what were lately, if not still, deemed the necessaries of 
_ life, cost more than thrice as much as they did four years ago, and are 
still going up at such a rate that nobody can guess what they may cost. 
a year or even-a month hence. 

Now, what is the cause of all this? ‘We are flippantly told it is owing 
to an expanded currency, and that, if the currency were only reduced to 
the standard of three years ago, prices would come down in the same 
proportion. Let us think a moment, and we shall see the utter absurdity 
of such a conclusion. No matter what is currency, or what is lawful money, 
whether it be gold, or bank notes, or treasury notes, war prices always 
were, and always must be, high prices. Europo learned this during her 
Napoleonic wars ; we learned it in the war of 1812; and the same stern 
teacher compels us to submit to it now. The reason is clear and simple. 
Production is diminished, and, by the waste of war, consumption is in- 
creased. ‘The war draws the farmer’s sons from the plough, and fewer 
acres are sown and smaller harvests are reaped. The mechanic arts suf- 
fer in the same proportion. Scarcely less than two-fifths of our adult 
_ male population are now devoting all their time and energy to putting 
down the rebellion. Of these, a vast number are in the field; a large 
part man our ships of war, now counted by hundreds, and many are in 
hospitals; while those employed in the navy-yards, iron works, machine- 

shops, in the manufacture of military clothing and equipments, and in 
producing munitions and supplies, swell the eanearepale to the limit we 
have named.’ 

Here is the chief cause, as everybody must see, of nearly all our high 
prices ; nor can they be much, if at all, reduced until this great financial 
as well as moral and political disturber of society is removed. The pro- 
ducers of a community cannot be withdrawn from their ordinary pursuits, 
without a corresponding diminution of its products ; and when the supply 
is largely diminished, and the general demand increased, there will of 
course be a steady advance in prices. This must be inevitable ; and just 
as long as the war lasts, we must of necessity submit to war prices. If we 
could pay specie for everything, we should find but very partial and tem- 

‘porary relief. The worm gnawing at the root of all our interests, lies coiled 
up in the war; and till that is over, we shall look in vain for better times, 
and ought to be thankful if they do not become worse and worse. 
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DUTY OF THE PEACE SOCIETY IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


J. P. B.. AND THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


A copy of the Boston Courier has been sent me, containing an article 
siened J. P. B., in which much fault is found with the American Peace 
- Society for not using its influence to put a stop to the war now going 
en between the United States government and the rebels of the Confed- 
-eracy. I have noticed articles of similar import and spirit in English 
Peace Publications, over the same signature ; and I feel myself called 
upon to ask J. P. B., whom I recognize as an‘old and worthy co-laborer 
in the peace cause, to state explicitly what he would have the American 
Peace Society de in the case. 

It is quite easy to make a general exhortation to do right; bot it is 
quite another thing to show what the right is. We had in the earlier 
months of our struggle, a great many exhortations from our friends in 
England, to exert ourselves to put a stop to the war; bat when we ap- 
pealed to them to know precisely what we should do, what they would 
do in a like situation, we got no answer. If they, or our friend J. P. B. 
can indicate to us the modus operandi, can give us a practical pro- 
gramme, we shall be greatly obliged; but until they do, their exhorta- 
tions must of course be unheeded. 

J. P. B. has, or ought to have, a Sisee of procedure, and can doubt- 
jess inform us what he would do if appointed a delegate to wait on the 
President in behalf of the American Peace Society, to induce him to 
make peace with the rebels. He can give us an outline of the address 
be would make, and the course he would recommend the President to 
pursue. There is no occasion for a labored argument. The war exist- 
ing, how shall it be stopped? The question of the right of seression is 
not at issue. The rebels claim the right; J. P. B., as I understand 
him, fully concedes it; while the President, and a vast majority of the 
American people, I suppose, deny any such right. Bet no matter; 
how shall the war be closed? That is the point. 

J. P. B. may, consistently with his political faith, be aly. to advise 
the President to grant the independence of the confederacy, withdraw 
his armies, settle up his bills, and let the seceded States do as they 
please. 

Now, I think J. P. B. is bound to shoWw, in a clear, straight-forward 
manner, precisely what he would have the American Peace Society de 
under the circumstances. We need no argument te prove that the pres 
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ent war is a wise or a foolish one on either side. That it is a most cruel 
war, having, as perhaps no other war ever had in equal degree, the 
double character of a civil and an inter-national war of the -most atro- 
cious kind, no one will perhaps deny; but what shall the American 
Peace Society do about it ? 

The writer never counselled this war, but did what he could by tongue 
and pen to prevent it. He has no faith in any war, as a means of pro- 
moting human welfare, and he has as little faith in this as in any other. 
But the nation would have war. Peace Societies, as I have understood 
the matter for thirty years past, have been laboring to destroy this faith 
in appeals to the sword for the settlement of disputes. They have never 
supposed they could stop a war when the people were madly bent upon 
it; but they have supposed, that in time of peace, by showing the wick- 
edness, absurdity and uselessness ef war as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, they might so change public sentiment, that the nations 
ef the earth might be brought to repudiate the whole war system, and 
provide for the settlement of all difficulties by reference to a High Court 
of Nations, by arbitration, instead of brute force. That, I understand, 
to be the mission of Peace Societies ; but what would J. P. B. have the 
American Peace Society do in the present crisis ? A. W. 


We have not at hand the article of J. P. B.; but from his pamph- 
let (12 pp., 12mo,) on “The War of Secession,” published by him in 
1861, and nuticed by us in September of that year, we suppose his logic 
to be still that of the rebels, and in conflict at nearly every point with 
the supporters of our government. We thank our correspondent for 
bis communication; but, while endorsing its protest, we think it useless 
todo more than merely disclaim responsibility for the peculiar views of 
J.P. B. On his principles, we Aare in truth no government, nor can 
have any ander our Constitution; and the idea of rebellion against the 
government is a palpable absurdity! It is only under an Luropean gove 
ernment, that there can be any such thing as rebellion. It would be 
right for such a government to put down a rebellion, but not for ours, 
because the moment a State, a town, or an individual dislikes the gov- 
ernment, he can secede or rebel at pleasure, without being riyltfully 
held to any responsibility for his conduct !—Ep. 
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; LETTER FROM TITUS COAN. 


HiLo, Hawart, Jan. 5th, 1864. 
G. C. Beckwith, D. D., Sec. Am. Peace Soc. 


My Dear Brotrxer.—That old Bethlehem song still sounds in my 
ears, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” There is a ravishing 
sweetness in these angelic strains, which ever and anon, amidst the strife 
of tongues, and the din of war, comes over me like a charm. I cannot 
avoid the feeling, that this is the song of cherubim, and seraphin, and 
saints, and of “the Lamb.” I know the battle rages, and the hoarse 
roar of strife, the brazen clarion of war, the demoniac shout, the rush, 
the awful tread of ten times ten thousand, the rattle of leaden hail, the 
screeching of fiery messengers, and the deafening thunders of a thousand 
batteries, is still in my ears. But above all this uproar, I still hear the 
rustle of cherubic songs, and the enchanting notes roll down from the 
aerial vaults, “On earth peace, good will to men.” 

Yes, it 7s so; I am not deceived. No syren song has beguiled me; for 
as I gaze upward upon the pure cerulean dome, through the fiery clouds 
of Tartarean sulphur and smoke, I get glimpses of “the Heavenly 
Host” in their robes of light, with their golden diadems flashing against 
a serene and cloudless firmament. And now amidst the roar of wrath, 
and the shriek of vengeance which cause our poor world to reel and 
tremble, and amidst all the baleful fires and the dire calamities of rebel- 
lion and carnage, we look forward to realms of harmony, and to days and 
ages and cycles of peace. 

“Midst all the shock 
Of this dread scene, 


We stand serene, 
Thy word our rock.” 


You can imagine with what keen and earnest interest we watch the 
bloody and unnatural strife in our fatherland. Probably no rebellion of 
such gigantic proportions, so unprovoked, and so diabolical in character, 
ever before cursed our world. We are against it unequivocally, ut | 
reservedly, and emphatically. We are against it in all our powers of 
being, material and spiritual. And as we believe in government and 
law, we are with the President and his Cabinet, in every necessary 
measure to put down this wicked rebellion, and to restore peace and Joy 
to our bleeding country. And with all my opposition to war, and my 
strong and ever strengthening convictions of its essential wickedness 
yet I pray God, that this conflict may not cease without those results 
which shall be commensurate with the magnitude of the sacrifices and 
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sufferings it has cost. Let the fire burn, the lightnings flash, and the . 
thunders break, until the atmosphere is purified of its deadly malaria. 
It is an awful ordeal ; but God is in it. The social, political and moral 
atmosphere was too corrupt, too foul, to sustain the vigor and vitality of 
“the body politic” without this fiery tempest. The state of the at- | 
mosphere invites the thunder, and beckons for the hurricane. 

Our sentiments may appear paradoxical; but we must still say, that we 
bate war, and we reaffirm and reiterate the opinion that, if all professed 
Christians would view the subject in the light of the Gospel, and would 
follow the simple and safe example of Christ in this matter, war in 
Christian lands would be tmpossible. Why is the South so confident, so 
fierce, so earnest, so obstinate in this wicked strugzle? Simply because 
their church creeds and their religious teachers approve their cause, 
urge them on to deeds of darkness, perfidity and blood, and proclaim the 
most damnable acts virtuous and heroic, and wicked, blood-stained per- 
jurers heroes, saints and martyrs! Had the religious teachings at the 
South been what they should have been, slavery, with its blinding, defil- — 
ing, and maddening power, had long since disappeared from that fair 
heritage of our fathers, and this awful rebellion would never have 
been. 

So it is everywhere. Only let ministers and Christians go forth as 
“salt” and as “light,” and, “ in the fullness of the blessing of the gospel 
of peace,” teach and live as our blessed Redeemer taught and lived ; and 
the war trump would cease to alarm the nations, “the sword would be 
' beaten into a plowshare,” and the nations would “learn war no more.” 
If there is one truth in the blessed gospel which shines into my soul with 
more clearness and glory than any other, it is the one just stated. It 
comes to me like éntuition ; and all the sophistry, and all the logic of the 
schools, naval, military, civic, legislative, diplomatic, scientific and theo- 
logical, can never dislodge it. And this rebellion and all wars, on what- 
ever pretext or whatever scale, serve only to confirm my principles, and 
quicken my zeal in the cause of peace. 

And now, my dear friend, take heart. We are not to be discouraged, 
because we are not to be discomfited. In patience we are to possess our 
souls, and “in the meekness of wisdom” do what we can to convince 
and convert others. If we die while the shock of war rages over the 
earth, we shall, at some future day, look down from the heavenly hills, 
and see our world, so Jong seared, blackened, and desolated by war, 
clothed in beauty, resting in peace, and rejoicing in love. For this con- 
summation we will pray and toil. 
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As a small token of our continued interest in the cause of peace, the 
church of Hilo sends you fifty dollars, and I take the liberty to add the 
trifle of twenty-five dollars. 

We are, I trust, thankful to our-God that, while the earth is in com- 
motion, and war rages around, we are permitted to live in peace and 
safety, under the precious vine which “the Prince of Peace ” has plant- 


_ ed in this land. No where on earth is liberty more perfect, life and 


property more secure, and peace and happiness more general than on the 
Sandwich Islands. “The Lord hath done great things for us;” and we 
owe Him everlasting praise. 

Yours. in the bonds of peace, ° T. COAN. 


x 


Gop’s PROTECTION TO THE PEACEFUL.—Is it at all unreasonable to sep 
pose, that a nation uniformly acting according to the pacific principles of the 
Gospel, would experience the seculiae protection of the Great Governor of the 
world? How remarkable in this respect was His care over Israel of old, when 


' they faithfully kept His covenant and His testimonies! During the time of 


the theocracy, it was only when they rebelled against God that they felt the 
scourge of war, and the hostile rage of the people around them. is it irra 
tiunal to conceive, that if any @ne country were to be regulated in all its do- 
mestic measures and in all its foreien relations by the spirit of the Gospel, it 
would be the peculiar charge of God, and enjoy the smiles of His approbation, 
and the guardianship of His providence in a degree hitherto unknown? Ip 
dividuals will have rewards and punishments dispensed to them in a future 
state ; but nations as such will there have no existence. Is it improper, then, 
to argue that virtuous and pious nations will consequently have their reward 
in the present world ? And what is more reasonable than to conclude, that 
on a nation, the lover and advocate of peace, the God of peace will bestow 
the blessings of peace ?—Dr. Bogue. 

’ We know, in the whole history of Christendom, only one government coa- 
ducted strictly on the principles of peace. It was William Penn’s colony; 
and during all the seventy years, more than two generations, during which 
this Christian policy was continued, they lived in safety and friendship with 
the savages around them, while all the other colonies, acting on the common 
war principle, were involved in almost incessant conflicts with them. Here 
was a fair trial of a strictly pacific policy; and its success was complete 
and triumphant just as long as it continued. It was only the war policy 
adopted by a generation of men who discarded Penn’s principles, that brought 
upon Pennsylvania the same calamities that befel other North Americas 
colonies. 


_ Practicat VALUE oF Reset Money. — Every rebel soldier, at present 
wages and present value of currency, has to serve more than a year and a ball 
to get money enough to buy a barrel of flour for his family. 
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PAPER CURRENCY IN AMERICA. 
A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


This currency appears among ourselves to have taken its rise from the ex 
wencies of war. Our forefathers, wanting more money than they had in hand 
to fight the French in Canada, resorted to the expedient of a loan in the 
form of bills of credit. 


“ The provincial government of Massachusetts in 1690, made the first issue 
of jeter money, under the denomination of bills of credit, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of an expedition to Canada. These bills, when first 
issued, were of less worth than specie. In New England they were valued at 
six shillings for a silver dollar, in New York at eight shillings, in Pennsylvania 
at seven shillings and sixpence. Thence arose in those provinces different 
currencies, which exist even to the present day. It depreciated very rapidly, 
until forty-five shillings came to be of the value of one dollar, at which it stood 
many years, and was denominated ‘ old ten.’ 

This mode of liquidating the public demands, and satisfying the claims of 
private creditors, was used in many instances by the other provinces, and 
among the rest by New York. In 1745, Massachusetts alone issued bills to 
the amount of between two and three millions of pounds, lawful money; and 
in three years after, by depreciation, £1100 of these bills were worth only 
£100 sterling. Great Britain paid to that colony £180,000 sterling for ex- 
penses incurred by her in the expedition against Louisburg in the last men 
tioned year, with which she redeemed her bills at the rate of fifty shillings per 
ounce of silver. é 

When the troubles of the Revolution commenced, Congress, having no other 
resource for revenue, had recource to the system of paper money, and the 
provinces did the same to a large amount. In 1775, Congress issued bills of 

credit to the amount of $3,000,000; and to force their circulation, and pre- 
vent their return for redemption, it made them by resolution a lawful tender, 
and declared a refusal to receive them an extinguishment of the debt for 
which they were offered for payment. This was a sort of forced loan, and 
Congress declared, January 11, 1776, :hat ‘ whoever should refuse to receive in 
payment Continental bills, should be regarded and treated as enemies to their 
country, and be precluded from intercourse with its inkahitants.” ‘ Until the 
amount,’ says Mr. Jefferson, ‘exceeded $9,000,000, the bills passed at their 
nominal value, after which the depreciation was great.’ 

This Continental money formed almost the entire circulating medium of the 
country during the Revolution, and accounts were kept in it; but the specie 
value was generally entered as eleven to one. August 30,1775, the Provincial 
Congress of New York ordered an emission of bills to the amount of £45,000, 
in sums from ten to half a dollar; and March 5, 1776, they ordered $137,000 
more. August 13, 1776, they again resolved to issue bills of credit for $500,000 
in sums from one shilling to ten dollars, In the same Congress, May, 28, 1776, 
it was resolved that Thomas Harriot had violated the resolutions of Congress, 
in refusing to receive Continental bills in payment; and that he be held up to 
the public as an enemy to his country. It seems he was afterwards imprisoned 
for the like offence. January 14,1777, the Continental Congress declared that 
bills of credit issued by their authority, ought to pass current in all payments; 
and they recommended the State Leyislatures to make them a lawful tender ; 
that a refusal to receive them should work a forfeiture of the debt; and that 
tea so conducting ought to be declared enemies to the Liberties of the 

nited States. In 1780 they were worth only one-half, and continued to fall 
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until $500 dollars and even more of these bills were required to buy a pound 
of tea, and $100 to buy a pair of boots. The next year (1781) they entirely 
el ta except at one hundred for one, under the funding system established 
by the National Government. Out of several hundred millions issued by the 
Continental and the different Provincial Congresses, probably more than four 
hundred millions are still held by public bodies and by individuals, which are 
entirely worthless except as matters of curiosity. This is the more to be 
regretted, since the loss fell the oftenest on the worn-out soldier and the honest 
patriot. ; 

General Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, on January 9, 
1790, made a long and able report to Congress on the subject of preserving 
the public credit, in which he advocated the redemption of these Continental 
bills, and affirmed that the public credit was a matter of the highest importance 
to the honor and prosperity of the United States, which could be ‘supported 
only by good faith and a punctual performance of contracts. ‘ The debt of the 
United States,’ he says, ‘ was the price of liberty. The faith of America has 
been repeatedly pledved for it, and with solemnities that give peculiar fofce 
to the obligation. ‘To justify and preserve public confidence, to promote the 
Increasing respectability of the American name, to answer the calls of justice, 
to sustain landed property in its true value, to furnish new resources both to 
agriculture and commerce, to cement more closely the Union of States, to add 
to their security against foreign attack, to establish public order on the basis 
of an upright and liberal policy, are the great and valuable ends to be secured 
by a proper and adequate provision for the support of public credit. The 
nature of the contract upon the face of the bills is, that the public will pay to 
the holder the sum therein expressed ; and it was from this circumstance that 
the bills were ever received or circulated as money.’ His advice was not 
heeded. About $80,000,000 was paid to refund expenses incurred by the 
different States during the Revolution; and $1400,000,000 of Continental cur 
rency remains unredeemed to this dav. The great excuse for non-redemption 
was the extensive counterfeiting of them during the few years of their issue.” 


We see from this how our people were obliged to meet the expenses of our 
Revolutionary conflict without pecuniary remuneration. The leaders compelled 
them to take as money promises to pay that were never fulfilled; and the 
million had to bear the loss. So it is in nearly, if not quite, every Revolution ; 
and so will the conductors of the rebel Confederacy find it with a witness. 
They have from the start gone almost entirely “on tick,” or the strength of 
men’s promises to pay what will ere long be scarce worth the paper on which 
they are printed; and the chief claims of the rebel leaders for smartness will 

‘hereafter be found in the strange and fatal facility with which they succeeded 
in deluding their followers at home, and their sympathizers abroad. 


Resvtits OF TEMPERANCE IN ARMY Camrs.— In the English army in 
India, the proportion of deaths is almost exactly as one for teetotalers, two for 
temperate, and four for intemperate ; so that while one in 90 of the teetotalers 
dies annually, one in 42 1-2 dies among the temperate, and one in 22 1-2 
among the intemperate. The punishment of teetotalers were 23 per cent. of 
the temperate 58, and of the intemperate 170 per cent. Where one teetotaler 
is cut off, four intemperate men lose their lives; and in regimental courts- 
martial, where but one teetotal soldier in 200 is subject to punishment, 23 intem- 
perate men are punished. 
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LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


This Society held its forty-eighth Anniversary in London, May 17th, with 
a goodly array of distinguished names on the platform. JosEpH PEASE, its 
Quaker President, well known and highly honored on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, Samuel Bowly, another Quaker of eminent ability and eloquence, our 
countryman, Elihu Burritt, Rev. James Long, whose communications and labors 
are familiar to all readers, Rev. Henry Richards, the Society’s gifted and de- 
voted Secretary, together with Drs. Bowery, Correr and Campbell, and a 
long list of other names from England, India and America. 

Finances.—May 15th, 1863, there was on hand 4411, 118, 1d, ($2,205); 
income for the year, 1,492/, 5s, ($7,4 70); expenditures, 1.879/, 12s, 3d, ($9,- 
395) ; leaving in hand a balance of 541, 38, 10d, ($220). It thus appears that 
the Society spent nearly $2,000 more than its income, and yet received dur- 
ing the year more than thrice as much as was contributed for the cause in 
our own country. 


ABSTRACT OF REporT.—The Committee meet their friends on this occa- 
sion, if not with the cheerful hopes they might have entertained a few years 
ago, yet 1n no mood of misgviving or uncertainty. They feel neither doubt as 
to the soundness of their principles, nor despondency as to their ultimate suc- 
cess. Nay, they believe that even in the midst of these troublous times, and 
partly perhaps by reason of them, those principles are silently working their 
way like leaven in the heart of society; and, while the members of this asso- 
ciation are still assailed with reproach and ridicule, there are symptoms on all 
hands that some of the ideas they have been propagating, and the measures 
they have proposed, are being more and more seriously entertained, even by 
men in authority, as the only means possible of escaping out of the turmoil of 
anarchy and blood that torments the world. At bome they cannot but hope 
that a wiser and more Christian temper is beginning to prevail. As the after- 
swell of the Russian war more and miore subsides, men have reason to reflect 
on its character and results; and the more they reflect the less satisfaction do 
they feel in the remembrance of that unhappy episode in our history. Many 
of our countrymen are growing a little ashamed of the groundless and rather 
ridiculous panics into which they were betrayed a few years ago, and for the 
indulgence of which they feel they are still paying a rather exorbitant price. 
- Abroad, from many unexpected quarters, in France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
India, the Friends of Peace are startled by hearing the echo of their own voice 
returning to them in distinct and emphatic tones. Nor is it without encouraging 
Agnificance to find their principles springing up spontaneously among the 
Re communities which are growing up on the other side of the globe. 

Vithin the last two or three years the Committee have been gratified to learn 
that, without any direct instigation of theirs, though under an impulse derived 
from their labors and publications, small bodies of earnest men are engaged in 
ane the doctrines of this Society in Sidney and Adelaide, and New Zea- 

nd. 

On the whole, then, there is no reason to despond even in the aspect of 
events; while, in the Christian principles upon which this Association is based, 
there is ground for full assurance of faith. To these they intend by divine 
help to adhere through good report and through evil report. We may be and 
are blamed even by Christian men for the tenacity with which we adhere to 
abstract principles; but the whole history of mankind proves that those who 
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have the courage to hold fast by abstract principles, are men that, in the long 
run, govern the world. 


GENERAL OprRATIoNs.—These have been very much as usual. Three 
lecturers,—Messrs. Stokes, Fry and O’Neal,—hbave been kept in the field 
during the greater part of the year. A brief review is given of their labora 


Publications.— Besides the usual steady issue of the Society’s standard pub- 
Hreations, The Herald of Peace is being sent during the present year to 500 
gentlemen, partly clergymen of the Established Church, and partly members 
of various municipal bodies. The Committee have also published an able 
Essay by Professor Leone Levi, on the “Christian Unlawfulness of War.” 
They purchased, moreover, 500 copies of a little work by Mr. Joho Burton, 
in which the Christian argument against war is put with great fidelity and 
force. With a view to give as effectual a circulation as possible to these works, 
they sent Leah of them to their friends in the country, with a request that 
they would take means to get them into the hands of Sunday School teachers, 
a other intelligent young persons of the same class in some other cities and 

wns. 


The American Rebellion —On this subject, which our English friends re- 
fuse to call Rebellion, we quote all they say:—“ In turning to notice some of 
the special operations in which they have been engaged during the year, the 
Committee have only to express their regret at the continuance of the deplor 
able conflict in the United States. They need hardly say that the question 
has frequently and painfully engaged their attention, whether there was any- 
thing they could do, beyond what they had already done in reference to ths 
war. But the conclusion which has been reluctantly forced upon them is, that 
while the public mind in that country is so fearfully inflamed by passion, all 
attempts at remonstrance or meditation would only serve to exasperate 
evil. They can, therefore, only stand by, and pray the God of all peace 
mercifully to interpose to stay this suicidal strife, which threatens to become, 
as it is the nature of all war, and especially of all civil war to become, more 
ruthless and sanguinary the longer it lasts. And if the horrible news which 
has reached this country be true, as there is too much reason to believe it 18, 
that the Southerners are beginning to massacre the negro soldiers and their 
white officers, this will inevitably lead to retaliation, and that will become con- 
tinually more savage, until there is great reason to fear the conflict will degen- 
erate more and more into mere ferocious and indiscriminate butchery. 

Surely, the present condition of things in America, and still more the dread- 
ful prospect which the future presents,—for there is no rational probability of 
the war coming to a speedy end by the military predominance of either side,— 
ought to awaken reflection in the minds of those good people in this country, 
who, misled by sympathies that were true and generous, have been tempted to 
encourage one of the parties in this conflict, because they hoped that out 
the evil good might come. Surely, they must also begin to suspect that rapine 
and slaughter and devastation cannot be the right means, or the means whi 
God will bless, for promoting the ends of Christian philanthropy. 


This reference to our country we regard as quite an improvement upon the 
course taken by the Society during the early stages of the Rebellion ; but even 
now they cautiously abstain from censuring the wholesale violations of law ix 
this case any more than they do the men who are simply trying to enforce law, 
and seem to claim no little merit for impartiality in treating both sides alike, 
the men who commit crime, and those who strive in a legal way to prevent 
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and punish it, Should we treat England in this way, would there be mo out- 


ery of complaint, and with good reason? We are surprised at such lack of 
discrimination. 


Relations with Japan.— After an abstract of the facts on this subject whieh 
we have already published, the report says: ‘‘ The Committee also communi- 
cated with their friends in the country, entreating them to follow the same 
course, or else to petition Parliament, and put themselves in communication with 
their representatives in the House of Commons. The Secretary, moreover, 

repared a pamphlet in which the whole history, not only of the destruction of 

osima, but of our intercourse with Japan from the beginning, was detailed 
from the official documents, and the wdrks of various travellers who have 
visited the country since it was opened to the commerce of the Western world. 
When the question was brought forward by Mr. Buxton, the official spokesman 
for the Government virtually conceded the whole case, whea in the course of 
the debate he cited a certain despatch that had been written by the Foreign 
Secretary, after the catastrophe had taken place, intended as he said, ‘to 
revent the recurrence of such a misfortune,’ which, if it had only been written 
Before, would have rendered its occurrence impossible. 

It is a significant and satisfactory circumstance that the perpetrators of 
this outrage bave been brought to feel that they were put upon their defence, 
and that the people of England required some explanation from them for so 
barbarous an act. It proves that the public opinion of this country is not 
powerless even at the extremity of the globe. And perhaps we may be per- 
mitted to say, it proves, moreover, that a Peace party is not without its uses, 
were it only to watch over and hold in check the wanton abuse of England’s 
tremendous power by those in whose hands it is placed in distant lands; a 

wer which they seem to think they have a right to wield of their own will, 
Bat for which the nation pays, not in money only, but in reputation, and for 
which it is held responsible in the sight of God and man. 


Arbitration and Disarmament.—The Committee have for many years advo- 
cated, and pressed upon the attention of governments and peoples, certain 
practical measures, the tendency of which they believe, if adopted, would be 
greatly to diminish the risk of war, and increase the securities of peace. Among 
these measures. were — first, a system of Stipulated Arbitration, which might 

radually ripen into something like a permanent Congress of Nations, whereby 
fhe disputes arising between States might be referred to the decision of reason 
and justice, rather than to that of the sword; and, secondly, an arrangement 
between the various governments of the givilized world for a mutual and 
simultaneous reduction of those enormous armaments which, on the principle 
of reciprocal rivalry which now prevails, are constantly increasing, and must 
constantly increase, even during peace, until they threaten to swamp both the 
resources and liberties of the nation in one vast and bottomless abyss. These, 
it is well known, were among the proposals which the Friends of Peace brought 
forward at those great popular congresses which were held in several of the 
leading capitals of Suro pe ten or twelve years ago. 


Louis Napoleon’s proposed Congress.—When the Committee found, towards 
the close of last year, that those very measures for which they had so long 
contended, had, in principle, been adopted and proclaimed by the most power- 
ful prince in Europe, it was impossible for them not to feel the deepest interest 
in such an event. When the emperor Napoleon met the French Chambers 
at the end of October, after adverting to the various critical questions that at 
that moment threatened the peace of Europe, he added, “ What, then, can be 
more legitimate and more sensible than to invite the Powera of Kurope toa 
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Congress, in which self-interest and resistance would sd before a sa- 
preme arbitration ? What more conformable to the ideas of the epoch, to the 
will of the greater number, than to speak to the consciences and reason of the 
statesmen of every country, and to say to them, ‘ Have not the prejadices and 
rumors which divided us, lasted léng enough? Shall the jealous rivalries of 
the great powers unceasingly impede the progress of civilization? Are we 
still to maintain mutual distrust by exaggerated armaments? Must our most 
ee resources be indefinitely exhausted iu a vain display of our forces ? 

Just we eternally maintain a condition of things which is neither peace with 
its securities, nor war with its happy chances? Let us have the courage to 
substitute, fora sickly and precarious condition of things, a situation solid and 
regular, even should it cost us some sacrifices. Let us-assemble, without pre- 
conceived system, without exclusive ambition, animated alone by the thought 
of establishing an order of things founded for the future on the well-understood 
interests of both sovereigns andl eoples.’ 

To give effect to these ideas, the Emperor, as is well known, formally invited 
all the Sovereigns and States of Europe to meet by their representatives in an 
International Congress at Paris. In this remarkable document he says: ‘If I 
take the initiative in such an overture, I do not yield to an impulse of vanity ; 
but, as I am the Sovereign most credited with ambitious projects, I have it at 
heart to prove by a frank and loyal step that my sole object is to arrive without 
a shock at the pacification of Europe.’ The great majority of the Courts 
adhered without reserve to this proposition; a small number accompanied 
their adhesion with certain restrictions. England alone positively refused. 
The Committee, remembering the part they had taken for so many years on 
the subjects of arbitration and disarmament, the expediency of which they had 
ventured to press upon all the Sovereigns of Europe, and among others upon 
the Emperor of the French, they felt they would be guilty of utter faithlessness 
to their own principles, if they did not in some form express their pleasure and 

atitude at this marked recognition of the beneficent principles for which they 

ad so long contended, by one exercising so vast an influence over the destinies 
of Europe. It has pleased some to say that, however excellent the proposal might 
be in itself, no favor should have been shown to it because it might be a mere 
cover for some selfish and sinister purpose which its author was meditating. 
But suspicion is not always synonymous with wisdom; and, if the Emperor 
entertained such projects, the very last thing he would have dreamt of doing 
would have been to invite the representatives of all the Powers, including, as 
they must have done, the ‘most astute and experienced statesmen of their 
respective countries, to come to Paris to watch him plotting against the interests 
and fea of Europe. But the Committee utterly repudiate their right to put 
this base interpretation on the Emperor's act. They hold that when a man, 
occupying the position he does, makes, with all apparent openness and sincer- 
ity, an overture tending to the well-being of humanity such as rarely emanates 
from i throne, he is entitled to have his motives fairly and generously con- 
strued. 


Non-Intervention.—The report expresses much pleasure at the reluctance of 
the British Government to interfere “‘in the American, Polish, and Dano-Ger- 
man wars. It is encouraging to see this increasing disposition to accept and 
act upon the principle of non-intervention for which this Society has so long 
and so strenuously contended. They cannot but hope that in course of time, 
our statesmen will be inclined to give this doctrine a wider application, and 
to acknowledge the wisdom of abstaining not only from armed intervention, 
but from diplomatic intermeddling. They trust that the conviction will grad- 
ually dawn upon the mind both of the Government and the people of” this 
country, that England has really no call to take the place of Providence in 
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regard to the other nations of the earth, to prescribe to them forms of govern- 
ment, to regulate their relations with each other, to teach them lessons of 


litical morality, and, generally, to advise, lecture, and threaten all mankind 
into good behavior.” 


We deeply regret that the Society did not, tn response to our early and urgent 
entreaties, use what influence it could to hold their own Government back from 
their “ intermeddling ” with our affairs by the concession of belligerant rights 
to our rebels; a blunder and a crim@, the baleful effects of which are pretty 
sure to come after our rebellion is over; an act that England did not venture 
upon in the case of the Polish rebels against Russia, and if she had, the Peace 
Society would doubtless have been prompt and earnest to resist by all the 
means at their command. We find it difficult to explain why the Society, so 
outspoken in many cases less important, has been so silent respecting what has 
been done by Englishmen, all over the world, to encourage, uphold, and exas- 
perate our rebellion. On this point we need more light than we now have. 


Two Methods of controlling Men.—There are two methods of governing human 
nature and human society which have been struggling for predominance ever 
since the introduction of Christianity. The one aspires to rule man through 
his body ; the other through his soul. The one puts his trust in military force ; 
the other in moral and spiritual influence. The one uses as its instruments, 
terror and violence; the other, truth and love. The one is the offspring of 
human policy; the other is the emanation of Divine wisdom. The one relies 
for success upon man’s arin of flesh; the other 6n the power of the living God. 
The Peace Society espouses, and, to the best of its ability, champions the latter 
of these two methods. The professing Christian world has for the most part, 
for eighteen centuries, clung tenaciously to the former. And with what 
results ? With this among other results, that at this moment the Governments 
of the so-called Christian nations are spending in fighting and in preparing to 
fight ten times, a hundred times more, than all they bestow to promote art, 
science, literature, health, education, morality and religion among their people. 
That in Europe alone these same Governments are seen to take four millions 
of their young men, the very flower of their ripest manhood, withdrawing them 
from the occupations of civil lite, to devote themselves to the work of learning 
and practicing the trade of destroying their fellow-men. And this, be it ob- 
served, they deem themselves obliged to do, by the sheer terror of each other 
which the system they have adopted inspires. This surely cannot be called 
success ! 

But will our method succeed better? It will succeed if it is fairly tried, 
tried in the spirit of its Author, and in reliance upon His help. But it is an 
indispensable condition of success, that those who try it, shoutd have implicit 
and unfaltering faith in its efficacy. We shall not succeed if in moments of 
extreme danger and temptation — if when the battle with evil waxes hot and 
dangerous, we are inspired with sudden distrust, cast away from us the celestial 
armor in which our Master has equipped us for tbe conflict, and hastily snatch 
up the arms of flesh we are forbidden to use. So acting, we shall not only 
suffer defeat ourselves, but we shall dishonor the name and indefinitely post- 

one the triumphs of the principles we profess to reverence. At all times and 


in all circumstances, it is a fatal mistake to attempt to fight God’s battles with 
the devil’s weapons.” 


Every honest mind must see that there is a great deal of truth in this repre- 
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sentation. Why, then, are men so slow in receiving it? Chiefly, as we con- 
ceive, from their well-nigh universal war-babits of mind, and from the fact that 
the logic of peace, as here represented, ignores, if it does not contradict and 
censure as wrong, the right of civil government to coerce and punish crime. 
Such right is to most minds far more clear and decisive than any arguments 
yet adduced im favor of peace; and, thus driven to the alternative of giviag ep 
either peace or government, they are constrained to keep hold of the latter at 
-allevents, and wait for more light, or md¥e auspicious times, before they venture 
upon the former. Could they see the consistency of peace *cith government, we 
might expect them to accept them both. Our own Society have always 
avowed such consistency; and until this position is well understood and put in 
practice, we have little hope of any wide or permanent influence of peace 
principles. 

Speakers.—There were four speeches, by Samuel Bowly, Elihu Burritt, 
Rev. Paxton Hood, and Rev. James Long, in support of two resolutions, one 
upon a Congress of Nations proposed by Louis Napoleon, and the other upon 
non-intervention. We bave no space for extracts from these able and inter- 
esting addresses, but cannot refrain from recording the fact, stated by Mr. 
Long from India, while referring “to the great hindrance which the former 
war-policy of England had caused to the spread of the Gospel in India, there 
is now a very great improvement in that respect. He thought the present 
prospects of the success of peace principles were very encouraging ; and he 
believed that, if Poland had not taken up arms as she had done, she would by 
this time have stood in a far better position than she at present does.” 


GENERAL BuTLeER’s FAMOUS ORDER ABOUT THE REBEL WOMEN IN 
New ORLEANs.— We were, says he, 2,500 men ina city seven miles long by 
two to four wide, of a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, all hostile, 
bitter, defiant, explosive, standing literally on a magazine; a spark only 
needed for destruction. The devil bad entered the hearts of the women to 
stir up strife in every possible way. Every opprobrious epithet, every insulting 
gesture, was made by these be-jeweled, be-crinolined and laced creatures, calling 
themselves ladies, toward my soldiers and officers, from the windows of houses 
and on the streets. How long do you suppose our flesh and blood could have 
stood this without retort? That would lead to disturbances and riot, from 
which we must clear the streets with artillery, and then a howl that we had 
murdered these fine women. I had arrested the man who hurrahed for Beau- 
regard. Could I arrest the women? No. What was to be done? No order 
could be made, save one that would execute itself. With anxious, careful 
thought I hit upon this: “ Women who insult my soldiers, are to be regarded 
and treated as common women plying their vocation.” How do you treat a 
common woman plying her vocation in the streets? You pass her by unheeded. 
She cannot insult you. It is only when she becomes a continuous and positive 
nuisance that you call a watchman, and give her in charge to him. Why, these 
she-adders of New Orleans themsevles were at once tamed into propriety of 
conduct by the order; and from that day no woman ever insulted any live 
soldier or officer, and of a certainty no soldier insulted any woman. 
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EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 
°" CORRESPONDENCE ON LOUIS NAPOLEON’S PROPOSITION. 


Napoleon’s proposal of a special Congress for Europe was published in full 
at the time ; and as our readers may like to know how it was received by dif- 
‘ferent Governments, we give an abstract of the principal replies : — 


EmMerror OF Rvussia.—While admitting the sad state of affairs in Europe, 
and the usefulness of an agreement between the sovereigns to whom the des- 
tinies of nations is entrusted, your Majesty expresses an idea which has always 
been my own. A loyal understanding between the sovereigns has always ap- 

to me desirable. I should be happy if the proposition issued by your, 

ajesty may lead to it; but, in ordet that it may be practical, it can only pro- 
ceed from the consent of the other Powers; and to obtain this result, I believe 
it indispensable for your Majesty to define clearly the questions which, in your 
opinion, should become the subject of an understanding. I can, in any case, 
assure your Majesty that the end which you pursue, that of arriving without a 


ea at the pacification of Europe, will always secure my strongest sympa- 
es. 


Kine or Pruss1a.—Your Majesty, in writing to me the letter which your © 
ambassador presented to me on the 13th of November, must have been con- 
viaced that the generous sentiment which inspired you, would be responded to 
with cordial assent by a sovereign having at heart the welfare of nations, and 
that I could not decline joining in the noble object which your Majesty pro- 
poses to the European powers, by inviting them to a general Congress. 


Kixe or Iraty.—I adhere with pleasure to the proposal of your Imperial 
Majesty. My concurrence and that of my people are assured to the realiza- 
tion of this project, which will mark a great progress in the history of man- 
kind. It is my most sincere wish that the initiative of wisdom and concord 
which your Imperial Majesty has taken in hand, may prevent the dangers of 
War, and increase the friendly relations between nations. 


Kine or SwEDEN AND Norway.—lI feek that I must withont,delay reply. 
to your proposition to take part in a Congress, which your Majesty proposes 
thould meet in Paris, the object of which is to secure the base for the mainte- 
nance of genéral peace in Europe. All which can contribute to an gbject so 
mach to be desired can but meet with my approval; and I, therefore, immedi- 
ately inform your Majesty that I accept your invitation. Should the object 

“which your Majesty has proposed be attained, you will have gained imperish- 
able honor by taking the initiative in a work calculated to promote the welfare 
of ruler and people. | 


Kime or DenMARK.— Your Pesty has taken the glorious initiative of en- 
deavoring to submit the decision of the questions now pending in Europe to 
the arbitrament of reason and justice rather than to the force of arms. Den- 
mark has decided to adhere frankly gmd without reserve to your Majesty’s 
generous efforts for the realization oMthis grand idea. I, therefore, accept 
with real pleasure your Majesty's invitation to take part in the European 


Kine or tHe NETHERLANDS.—I respond to the generous idea of your 
Majesty, and am willing to join all the other sovereigns of Europe in realizing 
the noble object your Majesty has in view. 


Kine or THE Beiaians.—It would certainly be most desirable if, by the 
. 2. 
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effect of a pacific agreement, the existing causgs of anxiety in Europe could 
be settled; and, without at present expressing an opinion upon the means of 
coming to an understanding with the different states interested, to attain with- 
out a collision so noble an object, I am happy to assure your Imperial’ Majesty 
that my government would be quite inclined to join in it so far as it could do 
eo. As regards my own personal feelings, I should take advantage of the 
cordial proposal of your Imperial Majesty with the greatest, satisfaction. 


Kine oF PortuGaL.—I perform an agreeable duty in announcing to your 
| pa eee Majesty that I unhesitatingly adbere to your conciliatory proposition, 

and that I participate, with all my heart, in the sentiment which inaptred it. 
Congresses after war are ordinarily the consecration of the advantages of the 
strongest, and the treaties which result therefrom, resting rather on facts than 
on rights, create forced positions, resulting in that general uneasiness which 
gives rise to violent protests and armed demands. A Congress before war, 
with the object of preventing dt, is,.in my opinion, a nobler idea of progress. 
Whatever be its issue, the glory of having laid the foundations of so new and 
philosophic a principle will always rest with France. 


KinG or Bavaria.—I cannot but render full justice to the lofty sentaments 
.with which the proposal of your Imperial Majesty is impressed. I believe, 
with pleasure, that this poe followed by subsequent explanations on the 
subject, will be received by the Powers directly interested in the eolutioa of 
these questions in the manner which is indispensible to assure its success. In 
this supposition I do not hesitate to adhere to the proposition of your Imperial 
Majesty, and I shall esteem myself happy to concur in the work of general 
pacification by taking part in the future conferences. 


‘Tux Pors.—The thought.which your Majesty expresses of being able to 
establish without shock in Europe, and, with God’s blessing, elzewhere also, 
with the concurrence of the sovereigns and their representatives, a system 
which calms men’s minds, and restores peace, tranquility and order to the 
numerous countries where, unhappily, these benefits are lost, is a design which 
atly honors your Majesty, and which, with the co-operation of all, assisted 
y divine grace, woald produce the best results. We co-operate, therefore, 
in so laudable a project in a perfectly cordial spirit. 


THe Swiss ConFEDERATION.—The Swiss Confederation, to which nature, 
as well as history and treaties, has assigned a neutral position in the midgt of 
Europe, knows how to appreciate all the benefits of peace. Yt understands 
the inestimable valae of a free and reciprocal consecration of the rights and’ 
duties of each; the true basis of a sincere and cordial undérstanding between 
the nations. We can only, therefore, accept with eagerness the overture 
which your Majesty has deigned to make. 


Every Government in Europe, except that of England, expressed its assent 
to the proposed Congress; but the correspondence of the latter on the sub- 
ject seems to us utterly unworthy of her character and commanding position. 
Her reasons for declining must strike every fair, honest mind as_ insincere, 
captious and puerile. We cannot accgpnt for the strangely inconsistent stand 
she took ; and we think she will long rue the day she assumed the fearful re- 
sponsibility of defeating so hopeful an effort for the permanent pacification of 
- Europe. 

We quote a few items of the somewhat spicy correspondence between the 
British and French governments on the subject. ‘It will be remembered 
that, amongsthe reasons assigned by the Emperor in his speech at the opening : 
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of the French Chambers for suggesting the idea of a Congress which he then 
first mooted, one was expressed in these remarkable words :—‘ Have not the 
° prejudiges and rancors which divided us lasted long enough? Shall the jeal- 
ous rivalries of the great Powers unceasingly impede the progress of siviliea 
tion? Are we still to maintain mutual distrust by exagvzerated armaments ? 
“Must our precious resources be indefinitely exhausted in a vain display of our 
forces?’ M. Drouyn de L’Huys, in his reply to Lord Russel’s letter asking 
for explanation, says, in language, if possible, still more explicit: — ‘Must we 
renounce, without fresh attempts at conciliation, the hope of lightening the 
burthen imposed on the nations by the disproportionate armaments occasioned 
by mutual mistrust?’ Surely, such an overture as this, coming from such a 
warter, was entitled to some respectful notice. Our official men have pro- 
essed to Gnd in the character and policy and great military preparations of 
the Emperor of the French, a justification for the enormous increase which 
Shey have made in our own warlike armaments during the last ten or twelve 
years ; but when this Prince, of whom they have been making a bugbear by 
which to fright the isle from its propriety, and from all provident regard for 
ita own purse, proposes to mect them expressly for the purpose of concerting 
a reduction of those “ exaggerated armaments ” of which they pretend to con- 
sider him as the occasion, they have not oné word of approval, or even of 
friendly recognition, to offer to the proposal. 

The other point to which we referred was this. It will be remembered that 
at the Paris Congress of 1856, the plenipotentiaries, on the motion of Lord 
Clarendon, the British representative, adopted a remarkable resolution, rec- 
ommending the signatory Powers to the new treaties, should any difference 
arise between them hereafter, before having recourse to war, to invite the 
friendly mediation of some other Power. Well, M. Drouyn de L’Huys, in 
arguing the question of the Congress with Lord Russel, adverted, as was most 
natural, to that resolution in these words :—* At one of the last meetings of the 
Congress of Paris, the Earl of Clarendon, invoking a stipulation of the treaty 
of peace which had just been signed, and which recommended recourse to the 
mediation of a friendly State before resorting to force, in the event of dissen- 
sion arising between the Porte and others of the signatory Powers, expressed 
the opinion ‘ that this happy mnovation might receive a more general applica- 
tion, and thus become a barrier against conflicts which frequently only break 
forth because it is not always possible to enter into explanation, and to come 
to an understanding. The plenipotentiaries of all the courts concurred unan- 
imously in’ thé intention of their colleague, and did not hesitate to express, in 
the names of their governments, the wish that States, between which an 
serious misunderstanding may arise, should have recourse to friendly mediation 
before appealing to arms.’ 

Well does the Herald of Peace characterize the English part of this corre- 

ndence as “very disheartening productions,” and as betraying a strange 

and discreditable reluctance to lift the wheels of European i Fi out of the 
ruts into which they have been sinking deeper and deeper for centuries, with- 
out receiving any welcome or help at their hands. They cannot forsake prece- 
dent, come whatmay. ‘ The treaty of Westphalia and the treaty of Utrecht were 
not revised at the end of fifty years; then ia ee the treaty of Vierina 
be? Former Congresses, to arrange difficult European questions, only took 
ace at the end of bj§ody and desolating wars of twenty or thirty years’ dura- 
tion ; therefore it is no use whatever trying to arrange such questions now 
before war has broken forth, and so by timely counsel and matual concession 
endeavor to avert war. No, no; if you want a Congress, wait until Europe 
has been plunged into another general war of thirty years’ duration, and then 
you may do something.’ Such seems to be. Lord Rugsel’s reasoning. We 
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cannot see what possible harm could have come of the Congress, while we can 
eee what imnfense advantages might have flowed from it to Europe and the 
world. It is hard to believe that some, at least, of the problems which, 
threaten war to the nations, could not have been finally solved by such an 
assembly; but, even if it had failed in all, matters would only have been left 
where they are now; and to fail in such an enterprise as that, would have beer 
more honorable to the civilization and Christianity of the nineteenth century, 
than to succed in most of the enterprises that have been undertaken by the 
princes and states of Christendom for the last fifty years. 


Socrat Errecrs or War.— Said one writing from Shanghai, soon after 
the war in 1860, “The poor Chinese are in a frightful state of excitement 
On one side the rebels threaten destruction if they are found in any way iden 
tified with the Imperialists; on the other hand the French and English (espec- 
jally the former) are committing dreadful outrages upon life and property to 
deter the people from embracing the rebel cause. Between these two opposing 
forces, the poor Chinese seem destined to be victims. Refugees throng the 
streets, and’ many poor creatures are perisbing from exposure and hunger. 
It is no uncommon thing to see families, consisting of the parents and childrea 
of two of three generations, sitting by the wayside in the most utter destitution. 
These poor creatures are becoming so. numerous that any attempt to relieve 
them by contributions seems hopeless. It is shocking to contemplate the 
suffering that must come upon these wretched victims of war during the ap 
proaching inclement winter.” 

@ 


Facts ABouT FRANCE.— Wealth of France.—The real estate Of France is 
valued at $16,600,000,000, and the personal property at $24,000,000,000. 
Total $40,600,000,000. Our own in 1860 wasa little more than $16,000, 
* 000,000, only two-fifths as much. 

French Suicides.—Recent statistics prove that over ten suicides take place 
every day in France. Last year four thousand wretched ones put an end to 
their own life. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES INCIDENT TO WAR.—Among the qountless way? 
in which this rebellion is incidentally taxin sag ae le, are the expenses it- 
curred by friends in bringing home the bodies of fallen soldiers. ‘i; ae of 
the leading newspapers are found advertisements offering to perform this sad 
service. It recently cost $250 to get the body of a New Hampshire soldieg 
from Baton Rouge to the home of his friends, and this a regular charge. At 
this rate, or anything like it, how many millions will have been spent for ths 
purpose alone 


Loss or LirE ix War Not KNOWN.— We can seldom get at the time 
any reliable account of the lives actually sacrificed in war. We must wait till 
the conflict is over; and even then we can learn only @fraction of the real 
truth. It never would be fully known, if it would be believed, what vast pal 
titudes are crushed beneath this mammoth Juggernaut of Christendom. We 
do not venture even to guess how many have already perished in our Slave 
holder’s Rebellioa. | | 


\ 
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CONGRESS OF NATIONS: 
OR, INTERNATIONAL PREVENTIVES OF WAR. 


It was a curious coincidence that the morning aftér the recent Anniversary, 
17th May, of the London Peace Society, the London Times published an elab- 


orate article on this subject, with a commendation quite unusual for that Ish- 
maelitish journal. 


THE EDITOR'S ENDORSEMEN® 


_A scheme of this sort, though rendered doubly interesting by the present 
disturbed state of international relations, is by no means new in the history of 
the world. On the final settlement of every great disturbance of the map of 
Europe, some one has suggested means whereby such another derangement of 
the order of the civilized world shall be avoided. The Abbé St. Prerre, 
who attended the Conferences which led to the Peace of Utrecht, published a 
‘scheme of anion among Christian nations, by which all disputed questions were 
to be referred to an European Council, the decision of which, if affirmed by 
three-fourths of the votes, ghould be final. The idea of the Holy Alliance, 
as proposed by the Emperor Alexander, was based on a desire to repress 
tumults by an exercise of the will of the majority. In our own times Mr. 
Cobden has more than once proposed a reference of all international quarrels 
to arbitration ; and at the instance of Lord Clarendon, the Plenipotentiaries at 
Paris put on record a declaration that in ‘cases of disagreement between States 
a reference to some friendly mediator should precede a recourse to arms. 

A preliminary objection to almost every proposal which has been brought 
forward for a standing Council of the Nations 1s, that the proposers have not 
determined whether the Council shall exercise fuhctions deliberative and 
judicial, or simply judicial. There are many weighty considerations which 
may be brought against the establishment of a supreme body of law-makers, 
which would apply with less force to a deliberative assembly, and still less to 
one which simply decided questions which arose in practice. Even if the 
Council had only this last judicial duty, it is not apparent how it would be 
constituted, or in what proportions the several States should be oy ebrageraie so 
that the independence of the least might be preserved equally with the dignity 
of the most mighty. It is probable that, were such a Council created, us de- 
cisions would generally be accepted ; but it would be necessary that there should 
be always power ready to enforce them, if necessary ; and it may be doubted 
whether the nations are yet sufficiently united to feel bound to help in enforcing 
a judgment in which they themselves might be a little interested. In truth, 
the great obstacle to united action lies in the sharp lines of demarcation which 
still insulate every State ; and, until the intercourse of commerce has indefinitely 
increased, the sentiment of independent life will be too powerful to permit any 
diminution of individual importance. The history of the Middle Ages, exhib- 
iting on every side the fusion of provinces into a kingdom, may show us the 
influences which must be brought to bear upon nations before they will own a 
common authonty. A community of feeling and of ideas must in some sort be 
realized; and how far we are at present fom this may be gathered from a 
consideration of the different views held by the Governments of Europe on 
such a fundamental question as the respective claims of popular opinion and 
dynastic rights. 

INTERNATIONAL REMEDIES. 

® Peace, the essence of Christianity, is the condition which brings human nature 

a closest contact with the Divinity. Those whom the Creator has endowed with 
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extraordinary faculties work together for peace. The object of every eminent 
man — of the statesman, the financier, tke capitalist, the manufacturer, the. 
engineer, the lawyer, the writer,— is peace. Even among those who for tem- » 
porary purposes desire war, ultimate peace is the pretext, without which no 
dreams of conquest or of glory will stir up the nations of the world to slaughter. 

Thus, since the establishment of Christianity, the endeavor of States has 
been to found their policy on. justice and humanity, therefore on peace. This 
policy has acted on the efforts of individuals. Those efforts have reacted oa 
the policy of States. It is hard to say to which party belongs the initial merit; 
whether rulers have stimulated the peaceful functions of their subjects, or 
whether those functions \ve prompted the rulers to organize, consolidate and 
improve institutions by which the exertions of their people have 2 
The governed are now outstripping the governors in their contributions to 
general tranquility. In commerce and industry, international co-operation 
necessary for any great scheme. Exhibitions, telegraphs, railways, banks, 
financial societies, and even building speculations, are undertaken jointiy 
by members of more than one race. There is but one joint-stock atc’ 
really limited in its transactions and not in ita liabilities; it is that of whic 
the directors are kings, and the shareholders the human race. I¢ is there where 

‘votes of confidence are fewest, and where auditors are seldom heard ; where 
suspicion takes the place df credit, and where the dividends are always the 
wrong way. 

My ideas are not Utopian. I do not regard as possible by any buman 
means, the annihilation of war. I should be the last to propose the reduction 
of our armaments, except contemporaheously with reductions elsewhere. -I do 
consider it necessary to maintain the prestige of the country, which cannot be 
lowered without impairing, not: only our honor, but our moral value and our 
material interests. Yet, while I look on war as the sword of justice among 
nations, the last and sometimes the inevitable appeal, I see that means can 
devised to render remote what is now more than probable, and to make it as 
little needful for nations to keep up large armaments, as it is for citizens in & 
civilized state to set about their daily labor with sword and buckler. 

Each stride of science tends to universal peace. It is a curious fact that the in- 
vention which givos us in perfection appliances of peace cannot devise satisfactory 
instruments of war. Daily are new devices pouring in upon ua, often from 
rade journeymen, which, unquestioned, take their places in our industry, spare 
eur labor, and add to our wealth; while inventive minds cannot agree on any 
one principle of offence or defence, but fight with each other and the Govera- 
ment, spending good gold, iron, talent, and handiwork on guns that best do pot 
satisfy all, and on plating which those guns easily pierce. It is. perhaps, not 
less curious that, while private enterprise, helped on by science, is kuitung 
fellow-creatures together in the strictest community of interest, the guardians 
of those interests have not learnt to lighten their task; that in the midst of 
peace, war seeins ever near; that, while everything tends to make the governed 
peaceable, yovernors seem more than ever at a loss how to keep the peace. 

As we add to our merchant vessels, so we add to our fleet. Next door to 
new ware-houses we build new forts. We double our exports, and we found 
fresh cannon. We abolish our import duties, and our iron-clads are scouring 
the Channel. We make friendships with those we profess to distrust —the 
closer our alliance the nearer the chance of rupture; and our armaments are 
increased to guard against our firmest ally. We call ourselves belligerents; 
and we do not clearly know our rights. We declare ourselves neutral; and 
we do not understand our neutrality. 

It is an axiom that no act ts justifiable in public life which cannot bear tbe 
test of private morality. Could not this axiom be applied in its full extent to 
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the comity of nations? In other words, could we not as nations revise opr pub- 
ike law? Could we not devise tribunals to administer that law ? 
Despatch-writing does not succeed in keeping the ; why should diplom- 
acy not be carried on to a certain extent by ward of mouth? Might not a 
town be chosen by lot at which the Ministers of Foreign Affaire of first and 
second-rate Powers, accompanied by second plenipotentiarieg and legal assessors, 
should meet in synod ? eir first act would be to settle the bases of an inter- 
mational code. Like all legislative assemblies, the syned would then proceed 
to discuss such matters as formed the subject of difference or correspondence 
between states, and amicably suggest measures for their adjustment. Where 
arbitration was required, sub@ommittees would be formed for the purpose, and 
difficulties would thus be at once disposed of. This work over, another lot 
would decide the place of meeting for the next year. More work might thus 
be accomplished in a month, and more good fellowship insured, than by diplo- 
matic correspondence in a year; and as every capital of Europe would in turn 
become the seat of the Congress, one element of jealousy is done away with. 
A transitory Congress, such as those of Westphalia, Utrecht, Vienna and 
Paris, presents this defect, that it cannot detect or repair its own errors and 
readjust its own ordinances. Not six months after the Treaty of Paris of 1856 
was published the American note, declining adhean to the clause abolishing 
letters of marque.* The poe action of a Congress might have at once dealt 
with a question which will, unless settled, produce formidable results in a war 
- between the two sides of the Atlantic. Again, the arbitration proposal of Lord 
Clarendon, wise. as it was in the abstract, from want of elaborate detail has 
ved almost a dead letter: -| 
Such would not be the case if the Synod or Congress assumed a permanent 
character. Each session would repair the errors or supply the wants of the 
preceding, and the machinery of construction would be continuous with experi- 
ence. While the ordinary business of diplomacy would be carried on by the 
resident legations, knotty or irritating points would be deferred for discussion 
at the Congress, or for direct conference at that meeting between the ministers 
whose Courts were interested’ For emergencies sub-committees might be 
appointed, or mediatory tribunals chosen from the second Plenipotentiaries and 
al assessors, or an understanding mizht be come to that in each State one of 
the ordinary tribunals should be named for deciding such international causes 
as any other State might wish to submit, from: which tribunal. the Congress 
should be the great Court of Appeal. A 
It is a law of nature that in friendly discussions suggestions are thrown out 
and expedients devised that otherwise would never see the light. Such would 
be the case in an assemplage representing the birth, the wealth, the talent, the 
experience, and hencé the conciliatory spirit of all civilized nations — the 
work of diplomacy simplified and lessened; the mediatory clause of Paris, now 
' optional, established as a fixed institution; questions of debate nipped in the 
bud, armaments reduced, hostilities anticipated, and a neutral field provided, at 
which, even during war, the representatives of belligerents might meet together 
and devise terms of peace. Such’ would be the results of the proposed scheme. 
The question may be asked here, as it was by Lord Russell of the Emperor, 
“by what means is it proposed to carry out the decrees of the Congress? At 
the time of the Emperor's proposal the question was difficult of solution. The 
suggestion that war was the executive instrument of the Congress suddenly 
proposed, while peace was not broken, presented an anomaly and a danger 
which, perhaps, more than anything else, justified our refusal. But a perma- 


# But proposing more than the Paris Congress sought—the entire freedom of the seas, 
Lp life and property as sacred on water as now on land. To this England, if not 
other leading powers, would not consent. 
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nent Congress would not be sudden in ite action or unseasonable, if regalar 
in its meetings. While intended to prevent war, it mast keep war as a reserve, 
to be decided by circumstances. A body like this, when it has felt its influ- 
ence, will of itself find methods to carry into effect its decrees. It will regulate 
the causes and consequences of war as well as thoee of peace; but war will be 
still less probable when a machinery has been instituted to concentrate ma 
tangible form the public opinion of all civilized countries, and to bring its full 
force to bear upon every great question. An aggressor would scarce venture 
to maintain his pretensions in such an assembly. A casus belli, when it does 
arise, will be clearly stated, and the terms of arrangement equally laid down. 
If war is forced on by the petulance or injusticeeof any member of the Euro- 
pean family, it will be simplified, and its effects modified, by the declared 
opinions of his brethren at {he Congress. So long as human ‘nature lasts, wass 
will be possible. It can be attempted only to lessen their probability.” 


To one who has studied with any care the vast question of a Congress of 
Nations, some portions of the above article may seem quite crude ; but if the 
subject were once brought and kept fully before the public, it would in time 
reach well-defined, if not satisfactory conclusions. 


. STATISTICS OF RELIGION.—Those of the Congregationalists in Conneeticut 
bring these up to the close of 1861, and show a decline of members for the 
three years preceding. “In 1858 the additions by profession were 5914 ; deaths, 
729— pain, 5185. 1859, additions by profession were 736 ; deaths, 762 — los, 
26. 1860, additions by profession were 571; deaths, 793 — lose, 222. 1861, 
additions by profession were 498 ; deaths, 750 — logs, 252. It will be noticed 
that all the oe ee these four years comes from the year 1850, memorable 
for its great revival ; that every year since, the deaths have exceeded the pro- . 

‘fessions, and that this excess bas increased from year to year.” 

We think such facts as these are a pretty fair'index to the religious condition 
of most of the free loyal States, while those of all the rebel States, most of 
course be incomparably worse,—little else than one wild scene of spiritual 
barrenness and desolation. We have the last year heard of revivals in some 
portions,of the North, but only in special cases, marked exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. Despite all efforts to conceal or excuse the facts, the rebellion and 
our efforts for its suppression have been, and long must continue to be, a moral 
sirocco sweeping the whole land, and entailing on morfils and religion a blight 
from which they can hardly recover in an entire generation. 


NAVIES OF THE WoRLD IN 1864.—It will be seen by the following table, 
that the United States now stands third on the list of naval powers. In 
than ten years they will probably occupy the first position : 


Steamers. S1'g Ves. Guns. | Steamers. 8'l'g Ves. Goss 
Great Britain........ 568-185): 14,050 Spain .............. 37 4 gid 
PViNCO ys asics Bee diesa7s 230°» #=189 8.876 Austria ............. 22 64 §2 
United States........ 106 116 04,184 Portugal ............ 6 83 362 
Russian... ccc... eee 98 &5 2,018 ‘Prussia ..........0.. 6 49 265 
Tt ic csttaceeaeennes 70 36 760 Greece..... Wa Smee ware 1 25 140 
SWOUCM a a asain ede ¥ 20 288 20S TULKey <icsuweanakss 7 50 297 
NOEWOY scossaqes0es 12 19 840 Brazil..........,.... 17 27 
Dentmark............ 110 10 GOB! PCI eae mele - 3 12 
Holland oo... ..000s 80 125 «1,220 'Chili................ I ‘ 
Belgium ............ 5 2 as | . 
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ITEMS ABOUT THE REBELLION. 


Whom THE REBELS PRESS INTO THER Service.—Among a lot of 
rebel prisoners taken on Friday in front of Petersburg, were five gray-headed, 
gray-bearded men, the youngest of whom was siaty, and the oldest seventy-one 
years of age.’ All of them said they had been impressed into the rebel ser- 
vice. Several boys under §fteen were also among the number captured.—WN. Y. 
Times, July, 1864. 


PRICES IN REBELDOM. 

From the tenor of these, we see not how anybody can live there ; we must 
take such enormous prices as indicating not so mugh the scarcity of the arti- 
cles, as the little value of the money paid for them. 

Georcia Pricrs.—The following prices current in Georgia are from one 
of the correspondents with Sherman's army: Wages per day, ploughing or 
splitting rails, $5; flour per bbl., $100; corn per bushel, $20; bacon per lb., 
$6; sweet potatoes per bushel, $10; coffee per lb., $16—none since the war ; 
eggs per doz. $2.50 and $2; rice per lb, $1 ; cheese—none to be had since 
the war; a good cow, $200; a good cow with young calf, $500; a good horse, 
$4.000 or $5,000; syrup per gallon, #20 ;“alico per yard, $5, thin; cotton, 
domestic checks, $10 per yard ; women’s shoes per pair, $40, coarse; men’s 
shoes per pair, $50, coarse ; ladies’ shoes, fine, per pair $100—none to be had; 
nails per pound, $3 ; horse shoes per set, $8@ butter per Ib., $5. 

Virointa Prices.—It seems that in Virginia commissioners have at length 
been appointed to fix prices, especially for the necessaries of life; and, after 
Prulting with farmers, military and business men in Richmond, they have 
agreed upon a new schedule, of which the follwing are specimens: “ Wheat, 
$30 per bushel; flour, $150 and $168 per barrel ; corn/$24 per bushel; corn 
meal, $25.50 per bushel ; bacon, hog round, $5 per pound; lard, $5 per pound ; 
peas and beans, $30 per bushel; Irish potatoes, $10 per bushel; beef cattle, 
$40 and 350 per 100 pounds gross; sorghum molasses, $20 per gallon.” Well 
does the press in Richmond ask, “ Can any government under the sun carry 
on a war and pay such prices? It is an obvious impossibility, and for the 
government to agree to pay such {s simply to confess its currency valueless.” 
But even these prices are far below what credible witnesses have reported 
from Virginia, and are doubtless concessions forced from sellers on behalf of 
needy and suffering buyers. 7 | 
* Western Louisiana Prices.—Flour, at $3 a pound ; eggs, $8 a dozen; 
brown sugar, $7 a pound; while a meal of victuals was lately thought cheap 
enough at $15! This schedule of prices is in rebel money. A large enhance- 
ment of prices is perbaps inseparable from any long continued war; but this 
sudden and extreme derangement ig ominous of financial ruin sooner or later. 
No people will or can very long bear such a state of things. 


Secession SurcrpaL.—We have always regarded the theory underlying 
the rebellion as fatal to the permanency of any government. The leaders 
claimed the right to resist and overthrow at pleasure the government over 
them ; and this principle, fairly applied, would allow every State, town and 
individual throughout rebeldom, to treat rebel authoritieg in the same way. 
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What would be the inevitable result? A gradual but sure lapse into general 
anarchy. The doctrine of secession, carried out to its legitimate results, 
wonld annihilate all real, reliable government. 

We early foresaw that the rebel leaders would repudiate their own theory 
in practice. So they-are doing already. “If North Carolina,” says the Rich 
_mond Examiner, the chief organ of the Confederate Government, “ cease to 
_ be a part of the Confederacy, and become a part of the Federal Union, which 
is at war with us, she thereby, on the instant, declares war against the Confed- 
eracy. That a State did, in the midst of the war, abandon her allies, deny 
her act, eat her words, and®join her enemies against her friends, might be a 
brilliant historic record in the future; but it would not be peace ; it would be 
only the beginning of war. It is not to be supposed that Virginia and Soath 
Carolina would submit to bé cut asunder by the intervening country if tha 
country should declare itself an enemy instead of a friend. They of course 
would treat it as an enemy, and would make unceremonious use of its railroads 
and short work of its towns.” 


PERSISTENCE OF THE REBELS.—We have from the first supposed the rebel 
leaders, with their all staked on the result, would continue this struggle just a 
long as they could retain their®hold on the mass of the Southern people. 
Working with a halter about their necks, they must of course win or die; and 
no thoughtful man could have been surprised to hear of Jefferson Davis say- 
ing to James R. Gilmore, when on a visit in Joly to Richmond, “ This 
must go on till the last of’ this generation falls in his tracks, and his children 
seize his musket and fivht our ba‘tle, unless you acknowledge our right to self- 
government. We are not fighting for slavery. We are fighting for INDEPEX- 
DENCE; and that or extermination we till have.” By “independence and 
self-zovernment,” he means establishing a government with slavery as its cor 
, her stone; the right to rear, extend and perpetuate a slave empire over half 

our territory, in the hope and purpose of spreading it eventually over the com 
tinent. 

EFFEcts OF THE REBELLION ON oUR SurpprinG INTERESTS.—It has 
been steadily throwing the carrying trade into foreign hands, chiefly English, 
until the N.Y. World publishes the names of nearly one thousand Amernicaa 
ships which have been sold last year to foreign shipping merchants, and that 


have had their names changed. How long will our merchants bear in patience 
such a loss of their trade ? 


COMING, FROM THE WARS. 
Yes, they ’re coming from the wars, 
The living and the dead ; ‘ 
The first ones shattered, seamed with scars, 
The last with silent tread! 
. Coming, coming home again! 
But not with drum aud fife ;, 
For them is hushed the warrior’s strain — 
They ’re mustered from the strife. 
They 're coming ; but the flag they bore, 
: 2 now their winding sheet ; 
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The starry emblem nevermore 
Shall lead through battle-sleet. 
Coming from the battle-field ; 
‘But not with battle-shout : 
The plume’s at rest upon the shield 
' For heroes mustered out. 


Coming! So the loved ¥ here 
Once more the lips and cheeks ;- 
Coming weary, seeking rest 
In graves where woman weeps. 
No shouting comrades at the cars — 
All silently they come; 
Thus they ’re coming from the wars, 
And such their welcome home. 


“Oh, God! with kindred dust to sleep!” 
How oft the soldier’s prayer! 

Where those who loved them aye can weep, 
And watch the sleepers there. 

Coming from the battle-field, . 
But not with battle shout; 

: The plume is weeping on the shield 

For heroes mustered ont. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PIRATE ALABAMA. 


The feelings with which this event has been received on both sides of the 
Atlantic are an ill omen which the friends of peace between England and 
America ought to heed in season, and do their utmost to neutralize. We 
quote a specimen or two of the way in which Americans feel :— 


“When the Monitor met and beat the monster Merrimac, the British mind 
seemed to go mad as it spent itself through its daily, weekly, monthly and 
arterly organs. In peslity, this Monitor work was but a sinule, extem- 
¢, intensely indignant flash of the genius of Jonathan, providentially rouged 
Up to meet a pressing exigency, and to show to the naval bullying powers of 
the Old World what he can do on a pinch, in the work of defending his gwa 
harbors from foreign insult. The Monitors, for other purposes, for instance, to 
USé against fortifications, have not answered public expectation; and much of 
English writing about them was erroneous. The work done by the Kear- 
a 8 a different affair altogether as a scene of war. The combat went on 
With the fairness of a ring fight. On the one side was a Frenchman ready to 
pour into the American if the latter got within the marine distance, and who 
would do it with a will; and close by.was a John Bull ready in an emergency 
and with a will to do all he could for the Alabama; and there lay the single 
handed Kearsarge, with the Washington flag above her. Such were the ac- 
Companiments of the fight. The London Times gives the result thus:—‘ At 
the distance of a mile, never less than a quarter of a mile, a formidable ship, . 
terror of American commerce, well armed, well manned, well handled, is 
‘ent to the bottom in an hour, exactly in an hour,’ 
t this event be placed in its true light. The Alabama was formidable, a 
terror to American commerce, becuuse British hands built her, armed her, and 
mostly manned her. Never was this vessel in a rebel port. The Lairds built — 
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her, and built also her tender the Deerhound. She sailed from British ports 
with the indent to pray on American commerce. She received from British 
hands her arms that enabled her to do it; she was an outfit of the British are 
tocracy. It was this base business that enabled the Alabama to be the terror, 
not of the Federal navy, of our naval heroes, not one of whom ever ran bat 
towards her, but of traders, of unarmed merchantmen, of the noble-bearted, 
unprotected sailor; and because Capt. Semmes triumphed over such an 
ists, did British Toryism exult, crogn him a hero, and award him ovations. To 
the last the Alabama was.a pet of the British. ‘The best practice,’ we read 
in the Times, ‘ of the fight generally on board the Alabama was shown by the 
Sieaiee who had been trained on board the Excellent in Portsmouth harbor.’ 
he was substantially a British concern and, after the work of Sunday, John 
Bull is now groaning and grumbling that so much British sympathy and mate 
rial aid should have come to grief. He would have the Alabama still live, and 
capture, plunder and destroy unarmed merchantmen. There it is in Britsh 
journals, the damning record of the years of exultation at the fame of Semmes, 
and there is now the record of the wail of disappointment. 

These British things have got to stand through all time in the foreground of 
this sea-battle. There is no need of magnifying them an iota. Let the pic- 
ture be reversed. Suppose the times of old Forty-Five rebellion were to re- 
appear, or that a new Cromwell should divide aru England in the havoc of 
civil war; suppose that the real Government could keep every port and har 
bor closed where a ship could live, yet that the rebels should succeed in com 
ing over here, enlisting our merchants in their cause, and should actually 
destroy five millions of British shipping. What would these Lairds say as the 
smoke of their ships curled over the sea? Thanks to a good Providence, the 
Alabama’s Nemesis was so near British enémies of the American Union, that 
they could almost see the flaming eyeballs and hear the sound of the thun- 
der.”— Boston Post, June 7, 1864. 


The Boston Bulletin speaks “of the destruction of this British pirate,” and 
says, “no event in naval history has caused such wide-spread mortification 
through the British Islands, as the destruction of their favorite pirate. And 
why was she a favorite? Because she was built in England by her most cele- 
brated mechanics, the Lairds, was manned by picked seamen from the British 
Naval Reserve under the pay of the British Government, was armed with 
Blakely’s cannon, the favorite British naval artillery, and because, through 
her long career of robbery and incendiarism, she had been lauded to the skies 
by the British all over the world. Under such circumstances, to be destroyed 
by a hated Yankee in fair fight, was too much for British feeling to endure 
with equanimity, and her loss is regarded in Britain as a national calamity.” 


‘We doubt whether any efforts by the friends of peace in this country can 
efface the popular impression, that England is in truth at the bottom of all 
these outrages upon our commerce, and ought to be held responsible for it. 
An Englishman, in giving an account, in part, of the cruise of the Alabama 
from personal knowledge, gives a list of the men on board of her, their citi- 
zenship, and other particulars. Out of 66 men whose names he gives among 
her crew and petty officers, forty-nine are English, eight are Scotch or Irish, 
making fifty-seven British subjects. Of these, eighteen belong to the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and two have pensions in England! With these Naval Re- 
serve men, arrangements were made for periodically landing in British ports 
so as to secure the continuance of their pay in that establishment. 
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FOREIGNERS ON THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 


Our rebellions a pretty sure touch-stone of foreign views and feelings on 
the great questions involved in our struggle, and shows who are the friends 
and who the enemies of popular rights; who would have the people rule, and 
who would restrict this right to one man or a select few as an hereditary priv- 
lege. It is a part of that “ War of Opinion,” which Canning predicted more 
than forty years ago. - ? ° 

ENG LisH FEELING TOWARDS US—PRESIDENT FAIRFIELD’s TESTIMONY. 
— This gentlemen, President of Hillsdale College, Mich., obviously a man of 
intelligence, candor and careful observation, finds himself driven to this con- 
clusion >— | 


“I am sorry to say it; but after a month spent in Great Britain, and eight 
months in travel generally, in which I bave constantly been brought into con- 
tact and friendly personal relations with Englishmen, I am compelled to be- - 
lieve that envy of our national success and hostility to our national growth is the 
controlling feeling of the English people ; and certainly I can count upon the 
fingers of one hand all that I have found in nine months who were in cordial 
sympathy with us in suppressing a pro-slavery rebellion which geeks to estab- 
lish an empire of which slavery shall be the corner-stone. You will under- 
stand that I have made it no par of my business particularly to seek out our 
friends, but speak of those whom I have chanced to meet in hotels, cars and 

‘elsewhere, which I think much the fairest way of ascertaining the general 
feeling.”* 

ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF AMERICA.—The general ignorance, says Presi- 
dent Fairfield, not only of the questions at issue between the North and the 
South, but even of the simplest facts of American geography, is most amusing. 
« Js Maine one of the Northern or one of the Southern States?” asked a talk- 
ative Englishman the other day, when allusion was made to this boundary 
State between our country and the British poégsessions in North America. 
‘s Ohio, I believe, is one of the largest cities of New York, is it not ?” was the 
ious inquiry of another. I cannot tell you how many times I have been ° 
caked, when saying that I came from Michigan, “ Is that in North America. 
or South America?” Certainly more than twenty. 

Several Englishmen were speaking with each other a few days ago, when 
one of them, in expressing his large conception of what progress had been 
madz in the States, asserted, “I suppose that railroads are now built as far as 
six hundred miles into the interior.” 

Several Americans and Englishmen met at table a few weeks ago. The 
American war was the subject, when one of the latter, a member of Parlia- 
ment, said to the Americans: “I am surprised that you should object to a sep- 
aration from the South. You were never made to be one. Only see! a mere 
neck of land of insignificant dimensions connecting the two!” And he drew 
his fingers into shape to indicate the isthmus which connects North and South 
America. What is still richer, I have related this story to several parties of 
Englishmen, and not one of them has as yet detected the joke. 


Yet these are the men that presume to lecture us, just as if they understood 
our duties and our interests in the present crisis better than we do ourselves! 

FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS THE ‘UNITED States.—The Aristocrats in 
France, like the same class in England, are set against us, as Louis Napoleon 
clearly is; but the mass of her people are strongly in our favor, and opposed 
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to the rebel cause. The country press in particular are very decided in their 
' tone of opposition. One of the most influential declares, ‘ thet a great mistake 
is made, if it is suppoged that France can ever form any alliance with pack 
of slave-holding conspirators. The country of Lafayette must ever remain 
the faithful friend of the country of Washington.’ In truth, the people, where- 
_ ever enlightened on the questions in issue, instinctively side with the North 
as fighting the great battle of the popular rights, and aristocracy as instinctively 
identify themselves with our slave-mongering rebels. 


A Scotch VIEW OF THE PrRATICAL ALABAMA.—The cireumstances 
connected with the sinking of the Alabama are well known, as also the fal- 
some flatteries and overdone compliments paid to Capt. Semmes and what wa 
described as “ his gallant and heroic crew.” The Captain has had applied to 
him by certain organs of opinion, and even by officials in Her Majesty service 
and pay, terms of the most extravagant praise, “chivalrous,” “ noble,” “ heroic,” 
“ gallant,” being among the number; and his crew have shared in the honors 
thus rig ae ree him. This to a pirate who has burned and sunk hundreds 
of British anf other merchant vessels, and destroyed property to the value of 
between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, but has never once attacked or come in te 
way of a vessel of his own caliber, except under false colors, and with atite in the 
mouth of his officials, is rather more than honest and brave men are disposed ta 
bear. It amounts to an ornamenting and decorating of vice at the expense 
of virtue; gives glory to men who, had they attempted to do on land what they 
have done on sea, would have been hunted to death as highwaymen and mur 
derers of the most insufferable kind, and not entitled to live. 

That we are not using language one whit too strong, let those who are di 
posed to make themselves acquainted with all the facts, read “The Cruise of 
the Alabama from her departure from Liverpool until her arrival at the Cape 
of Good Hope,” a pamphlet just published “ by an officer on board, who is a keen 
Contederate, glories in bis work, and has the highest admiration of Capt. Semmes 
This pamphlet we have read with the utmost loathing — loathing thatamvile, | 
. lying, drunken, debauched and frequently mutinous crew, such as that of the 
’ Alabama, is here described, should excite the sympathy and command the regards 

of a portion of the British people; loathing that a scheming, skulking, deceiv- 
ing and unscrupulous fellow such as Capt. Semmes is here shown to be, should | 
be characterized as either spinted or brave, not to talk of “chivalrous” o 
“noble ;” and loathing, too, that at a time like the nt, when, were the 
conduct pursued by the supporters of the Alabama adopted by other nations, 
our whole mercantile marine might be swept off the face of the seas, there 
should be found in Britain men ready to vindicate her conduct, and the strate 
gems by which she succeeded in almost every instance in capturing her pnee. 

If we are to believe this pamphlet, every one of the hundreds of unprotected 
merchant vessels captured, ie er and sunk by Capt. Semmes during his two 
years’ cruise, was captured by deceit, by hoisting false flags, chietly those of 
Great Britain, and by telling the most atrocions lies; and in not a single is- 
stance did the * herow ” captain attack a vessel, lange or small, with or without 
guos, all bis hands had first entrapped and deceived it by false representations 
as to his own character and aim.— Caledonian Mercury, Edinburgh, June 29. 
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CoMPARATIVE ‘EXPENSES OF WaR:—Let us compare these with some 
other things. In Great Britain the capital invested in railways up to 1853, 
amounted to more than $1,300,000,000. Every dollar of this almost unfath- 
emable sum was actually raised and paid in. hoever has seen a modern 
map of the United Kingdom, will have noticed that it is almost literally 
put in irons, or covered with such a net-work of railroads that the meshes 
of unintersected land look very small; and those who bave travelled in that 
country, must have been struck with the standing army of officials and men 
in fustian sustained by every line. Well, what are the gross carnings of all 
these railways in a good year? In 1854 the whole receipts for passengers 
and freight amounted to $100,000,000. Here is the greatest vested interest 
on the face of the globe, except landed estate. The annual income it pro- 
duces far exceeds the revenue of any other investment in any single*nation. 
The expenditures of Great Britain in 1854, in mere preparations for war, were 
more than $122,000,000; and the gross receipts of all the railways of the king- 
dom that year were $100,000,000 or nearly 22,000,000 less. than the amount 
appropriated to miltary and naval accounts 

t us measure this annual offering to the altar of Mars by the standard of 
human labor and its earnings. The number of agricultural laborers, male and 


‘ female, young and old, employed in great Britain, in 1851, according to the 


census \ Sees year, were 1,077,627. Of this number 198,226 were under the . 
age of {Wenty years, and probably one third of these were under twelve. The 
average wages of able-bodigj men is about ten English shillings per week. 
Taking with them the women and children in a general estimate, the average 
weekly wages of the aeksla number employed in farm-work would probably 
eight shillings, or $1.92; making about $100 a year per head. Thus all the 
men, women and children, who make Great Britain one great garden in beauty 
and wealth of production, earn $107,762,700 in the course of twelve months, 
vided they all work every day in the year except the Sabbath. This is a 
amount. But let us put this and that together. In round numbers, for 
producing food for man and beast, $108,000,000; for preparations to slaughter 
man and beast, $118,000,000! 


A Wounpep Sotpier anp “18 MoTHER.—In one of the fierce engage- 
ments with the rebels near Mechanicsville in May last, a young lieutenant of a 
Rhode Island battery had his right foot so shattered by a fragment of shell that, 
on reaching Washington after one of those awful ambulance rides, and a jour- 
ney of a week’s duration, he was obliged to undergo amputation of the leg. 
He telegraphed home, hundreds of miles away, that all was going on well, and 
with a soldier's fortitude composed himself to bear his sufferings alone. Un- 

to him, however, his mother, one of those dear reserves of the army, 
hastened up to join the main force. She reached the city at eeinieht and 
the nurses would have kept her from him until morning. One sat by his side 
ing him as he slept, ber hand on the feeble, fluctuating pulsations which 


-forboded sad results. But what woman’s heart could resist the pleadings of a 


mother then? In the darkness, she was finally allowed to glide in and take 
the place at his side. She touched his pulse as the nurse had done. Not a 
word had been spoken ; but the sleeping boy opened his eyes and said: ‘ That 
feels like my mother’s hand! Who is this beside me? It is my mother; turn 
up the gas and let me see mother!’ The two dear faces met in one long, joy- 
fal sobbing embrace, and the fondness pent upin each heart sobbed and panted 
and wept forth its expression. The gallant fellow, just twenty-one, his leg 
anputated on the last day of his three years’ service, underwent operation after 
Operation; and at last, when death drew nigh, and he was told by tearful 
fmends, that it only remained to make him comfortable, said ‘he had looked 

th in the face too many times to be afraid now,’ and died as gallantly as did 
the men of the Cumberland.’ | : 
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WAR AND MISSIONS. 


The friends of the missionary cause are in a fair way to learn somewhat the 

bearing of war upon the great work of evangelizing the world. Besides dimin- 
ishing their resources, and increasing the expenses of living, it so deran- 
ges the currency and exchanges, that it now costs nearly two dollars and a half 
to reach our missionaries across the Atlantic with a‘single one. There is 
no way to avoid this; it is a “ military necessity,” and must of course be met. 
In anticipation of this, the American Board, the oldest and largest missionsry 
organization in the country, did at their last anniversary all they could by rotes 
and spgeches to secure such an increase of income as would suffice for the 
emergency ; but, after all, they now find it necessary to make a special and 
urgent call upon their friends for $100,000 more. 
* We cannot doubt the success of this appeal, and rejoice to hear of the prompt 
and generous responses coming from all quarters. The friends of such an ec 
terprise must and will of course sustain it through any and every crigs; but, 
while doing so, we would just ask them to bear in mind that this call for more 
funds is only a small part of. what the war-system exacts from them for its own 
support. We are unable at the present moment to say precisely how much 
the Christians of every name in our country are%giving annually to the cause 
of missions; but, supposing the amount to be a single million of dollars, and 
two thirds of this to be sent abroad to their missionaries, not less than $300,000 
would thus be used up in mere exchanges occasioned solely by war. What a 
sop to this Cerberus! Three hundred thousand dollars in one year levied upoa 
the missionary cause alone! Let its friends think of this while putting their 
hands into their pockets to pay this exorbitant tribute, this enormous, inexora- 
ble “ black mail” to the war-demon. 

But is this all? We wish it were; but in truth it is only a “drop of 
the bucket.” Besides taxes in one form or another to the amount of several 
hundred millions that we have paid to sustain the present government thas far 
in its conflict with our rebels, the mere interest upon the national debt already 
incurred will soon be nearly a hundred millions a year; and of this sum the 
followers of Christ, the friends of missions, will probably have to pay not les 
than thirty millions; more than two hundred times as much as the average of 
their annual contributions for the last half century to the work of evangelizing 
the nations! 

It seems to us quite time for Christians to ponder well these and many kit- 
dred facts, that show the bearing of war on missions, the great and glo 
rious enterprise of the world’s evangelization. We have long looked upon 
peace as an indispensible pioneer and auxiliary to this cause; and we feel sure 
that sooner or later the friends of the latter will adopt the former as an integral 
part of their work of converting nations to the Prince of Peace and to his re 
ligion of peace. 

This topic deserves much more than a passing glance. We shall call attention 
more fully to it ere-long ; and meanwhile we would refer those who wish toex- — 
amine it with more care, to two of our stereotyped tracts, one entitled “ War and 
Misstons,” and the other “Claims of Peace on all Christians.” 
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MISCONCEPTIONS OF PEACE. 
NO TRUE FRIEND OF. PEACE IN SYMPATHY WITH REBELLION. 


Our cause has always suffered much from misconceptions ; but 
it appears just now to be in danger of being quite inundated by 
them. In the general turmoil of the times, we meet them at every 
turn among all classes, the ignorant and the cultivated, the bad 
and the good. It would seem as if the simple idea of peate were 
submerged beneath a deluge of misconceptions respecting its plain, 
true import. We can find no valid excuse for them, because we 
have all along been sufficiently explicit and discriminating in our 
statements to satisfy any fair, intelligent mind that will take 
pains to examine the subject. | 

It is owing chiefly to this heedlessness that the friends of our 
cause have come of late to be confounded in some minds with . 
set of demagogues and their partisans, misnamed “ peace men.’ 
Peace men! yet in sympathy and collusion, if not in RESINS alli- 
ance, with a rebellion second in magnitude and atrocity only to 
that of Satan against the throne of God! There never was & ue 
glaring misnomer, as every one must know who 18 acquainte ; 
With the antecedents of those men who are now raising the cry © 
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peace just to screen slaveholding rebels, their former political 
allies, from the punishment due to their crimes. They were the 
fomenters and abettors of every war in which our government has 
eyer been engaged. They glory in this claim as the crowning 
proof of their patriotism. It was such men that brought on our war 
with England in 1812, with Mexico in 1846, and with our Indians 
at various times, nearly always in the interest of slavery. It was 
only such men that instigated the filibustering schemes which for 
a time made us the scorn and terror of the continent. Peace men, 
forsooth! They have always been the war-dogs of the nation; 
and it is an outrage on common sense for public opinion to let 
_such men steal ‘ this livery of heaven to do the deeds of hell in.” 

As to the meaning and motive of this cry about peace, we sup- 
pose there is not the slightest doubt in any intelligent mind among 
us. Nobody imagines it contains a particle of Christian or moral 
principle. It is simply a device of cunning, unscrupulous politi- 
cians to get the votes of honest people to help them into office, 8 
mere partisan watchword, or rallying cry of the outs in their strag- 
gle to regain power, the northern wing of the rebellion acting 
through the ballot-box, a sort of flank movement in aid of the 
rebel-leaders at the South, all designed to put our government once 
more in the hands of such men as have always used it for the sup- 
port and extension of slavery as its chief mission. 

Now, it seems to us that no one, not utterly ignorant of our 
views as peace men on principle, can confound us with such sym- 
pathizers and virtual co-workers with rebellion. Our position is 
well known. We deplore more deeply than words can express, 
this appeal to the sword forced upon us by the rebels, and did all 
we could to prevent it; but, believing in civil government as an 
ordinance of God, we recognize of course its right to maintain its 
authority by putting its laws in execution as absolutely indis- 
pensable to the peace and order of society. It is not our busi- 
ness as a Peace Society to do this; but we deem it the right and 
the vocation of rulers to have it done, and a part of our duty as 
good citizens to uphold them in doing it. They may do this ina 
way or a spirit that we cannot approve; but they still have, and 
must have, the right todo it at their own discretion. Nothing 
short of this can deserve the name of government. Such an exe- 
cution of law is the only sure or possible way to secure real peace ; 
and the men associated for the abolition of the war-system, so far 
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from opposing or censuring the legitimate operations of govern- 
_ ment in the enforcement of law, have always looked to it for the 
only agency that can ever carry into full effect their plans for the 
world’s permanent pacification. 


PEACE AND REBELLION: 
WHAT SHALL THE PEACE SOCIETY DO Now ? 


Tus has been to the friends of peace an ever-present question 
since the rise of our rebellion. After the lapse of nearly four 
years, we may well inquire anew, what ought the Peace Society 
to do in the present stage of this terrible conflict ? 

This question we cannot intelligently answer without recalling 
what we have already done. Our society has never been asleep 
over the subject ; but from its watch-tower of early and anxious 
observation, it foresaw the coming storm, sounded the alarm in 
Season, and took, in anticipation, the precise ground that we still 
hold. Whether right or wrong, we have been uniform and con- 
sistent in our course. Our treatment of the rebellion has been no 
after-thought to escape from an unexpected dilemma,.but a sim- 
ple, straightforward application of well-considered views to the 
case. ; a 

How, then, did we treat this rebellion from the start? Asa 
question lying outside of our proper province, to be dealt with not 
so much by the Peace Society as by the government in essentially 
the same way that it would any other violation of its laws. Our 
business is, not to enact or execute law, to define or punish crime, 
but solely to do away the custom of war among nations, their 
prretice of settling disputes among themselves by the sword. 
Just this, and nothing else. We reprinted our principles and 
policy, stereotyped twenty years before, on these points to let | 
everybody see that we had always refrained from “ inquiring how 
' any offence against society shall be punished ; how force shall be 
used for the suppression of mobs and other popular outbreaks ; by 
what specific means government shall enforce its laws, and support 
its rightful authority ; or in what way any controversy between a gov- 
ernment and its own subjects shall be adjusted. With such ques- 
tions the Cause of Peace is not concerned, but labors merely to 
abolish the practice of nations settling their disputes by the 
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_ sword.” Such was the programme on which our cause started ; 
and hence we have no more right as a Peace Society to interfere 
' with government in suppressing this rebellion than with putting 
down a mob in Bosten or New York, in arresting a gang of in- 
- cendiaries, or bringing any other class of wrong-doers to condign 
punishment for their crimes. A rebellion is not an international 
but a domestic question. War, in strict propriety of speech, can 
exist only between two distinct nationalities ; and all foreign gov- 
ernments, as well as our own, recognize in our country but one 
nationality. Our rebels have, indeed, been trying hard to create 
another; but so long as none but themselves concede its exist-. 
ence, it would ill-become a Peace Society to take it for granted 
until the question shall be settled beyond serious dispute. 

These views we proclaimed alike before and after the rise of 
this rebellion. When we saw it coming, we said that the thing 
needed just then was not so much homilies on peace as a proper 
enforcement of law, as the trae and only sure conservator of peace. 
We think so still; and had there been at that time in the executive 
chair, not a weak, supple tool of bold, bad men, but a real ruler, 
like Napoleon, Cromwell or Jackson, he would instantly have pat 
his foot upon the young hydra, and crushed it at once and forever. 
It was the government’s business to do that; and if done in sea- 
son and aright, such an act of timely, merciful severity might, as 
in the case of nullification thirty years before, have averted 
nearly all the evils that have since come upon us. The prompt 
arrest and imprisonment of ten or twenty ringleaders at the right 
time might, with corresponding action of the government all over 
the land, have nipped the rebellion in the bud, or so shorn it of 
its strength as to render it comparatively powerless. 

These positions we regard as entirely consistent with the prin- 
ciples of peace. Sodid William Ladd, the founder of our society, 
who used to say he opposed, ‘ not the sword of the magistrate, but 
only the sword of war.’ This distinction, obvious tu every 
thoughtful mind, we have always kept up, and thus find no diffi- 
culty in reconciling the principles of peace with the legitimate 
operations of government. These positions are not, indeed, em- 
bodied in our constitution; but it takes them for granted as the 
dictates of common sense, and the faith of all believers in either 
civil government or human society. We profess, as Quakers 
themselves and all intelligent friends of peace do, to be be- 
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lievers in government as an ordinance of God; and if consist- 
ent, we must of course concede its right to enact laws, and its 
obligation to put them in force for the protection and welfare of 
society. Here is its sphere and mission. If it may not, or cannot 
do this, it is really no government at all; and if we deny to it the 
exercise of these powers, we become practically, not its supporters 
but its enemies. 

. While thus recognizing the right of government to enforce its 
laws against rebels as against any other class of offenders, we 
still did all we could to dissuade the parties in this conflict from 
appealing in any event to the sword. We need not repeat now our 
arguments in the case; but having jointly adopted 4 constitu- 
tion, enacted laws, and established courts for the express purpose 
of peacefully settling all such questions, we insisted that they 
were bound by every consideration of duty, honor and interest, 
to employ only these legal, peaceful means, and quietly abide the 
result. All loyal men were ready and anxious to do so ;- but the 
rebels spurned the offer, and thus left our government no alterna- 
tive but to enforce its laws, or abdicate its authority, and abandon 
the country to anarchy and ruin. 

This at once rendered neutrality quite impossible. No alterna- 
tive was left but to support or resist the government; and all our 
habits and convictions compelled us to recognize its right and 
its duty to maintain its authority by enforcing its laws against 
offenders, whether low or high, few or many, by all the power 
of the country. It must do this, or cease in fact to be a govern- 
ment. The time for conciliation had passed; and nothing that 
the friends of peace could now do, was likely to be of any avail. 
The rebels were resolved to have their own way, or perish in the 
struggle; and we could only await the result. 

We have waited more than three years; and what else, or 
different from what we have done, would you have us do now? 
Do you wish us to reverse these positions? We cannot; for they 
were all deliberately taken, and we find no reason to change them. 
Do you say they contradict or ignore the true principles of peace, 
the ground heretofore taken by our own society? We deny the 
charge, and deem it a slander. We now stand just where we have 
always stood on the questions alike of peace and of government, 
the steadfast, consistent friends of each in its legitimate sphere. 

‘But the Society is certainly accused of inconsistency.’— Why ? 
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Because it puts in practice its professions of loyalty to govern- 
ment as an ordinance of God for the punishment of evil-doers. 
By whom? Chiefly by extreme radicals on both sides, by be- 
lievers, on one hand, in the strict inviolability of human life, 
which amounts in principle and effect to a denial of all govern- 
ment; and, on the other, by those who scout the whole idea of 
peace as,not only subversive of government, but fatal to the 
safety and welfare of society itself. These zealots of war say with 
much satisfaction and glee, ‘the peace radicals are right; the 
principles of peace are opposed to all government, and would, if 
carried out, destroy its existence, or. neutralize its power; and 
hence we must either retain the war-system, or let society drift 
down to anarchy and ruin.’’ This objection, so fatal, if true, to 
our cause, is fully met only by the ground we take, which makes 
peace not merely compatible with government, but a guarantee of 
its stability and efficiency. 

You profess to be a friend of government, but long to see 
this suicidal conflict brought to an end. You surely cannot 
desire this more than we do; but how shall it be done? Do 
you say, ‘Stop fighting, and it will end of course’? True; 
but neither party will stop, except on such terms as they shall 
dictate. Which, then, has the right to prescribe the terms? 
The violators or the upholders of law, the magistrate or the 
malefactor, the judge or the criminal? The only proper way to 
peace is plain and easy,— submission to the government. No 
other would be either right or safe. Just persuade our rebels 
to submit, and not another gun would be fired ; but will they sub- 
mit? They scorn the thought, and tell us they would sooner die. 
When you ask the government, then, to cease from this contest, 
what do you say in effect? ‘You have no right or power to exe- 
cute your own laws, and are, in fact, no government at all. The 
rebels are right; and you may as well yield to their demands first 
as last.’ Would you have us say this to our government, and 
use our influence in securing its submission to rebels in arms? 
In making such a request, consider well what you ask. If a gang 
of villains were attempting to plander and burn Boston, and its 
authorities were proceeding in a strictly legal way to stop them, 
and bring them tu justice, would you have the friends of peace 
interpose to screen the culprits from condign punishment? Yet 
this is just what vou ask the Peace Society to do in behalf of 
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rebels who have perpetrated, year after year, crimes incomparably 
more atrocious. Do you, then, deem it the vocation of Peace 
Societies to screen such gigantic villanies from justice? Our gov- 
ernment, in suppressing the rebellion, is merely enforcing law 
against its high-handed, wholesale violators; and shall peace- 
men say it must not do this, and reproach our rulers for making 
the attempt? Were they not put in office for this very purpose? 
If they shrink from discharging its duties, would they not -be 
justly regarded as recreant to their high trust? Can there ever be 
reliable peace anywhere, except by the enforcement of law and 
the support of rightful authority? Would not peace upon any 
other terms provoke still more the displeasure of heaven, a 
breed interminable wars? : 

‘But why burn your fingers with this firebrand? Why not let 
it alone? ’—So we fain would have done; but we were not allowed 
to let it alone. Extremists on both sides made us a common tar- 
get for their cross-fires, and compelled us to define exactly our 
position. We did so; and the result is, just what we expected 
and desired, that they both complain of us, and thus incline calm, 
candid thinkers to the conclusion that we must be pretty nearly — 
right. 

‘But you surely ought to be impartial, and censure both parties 
alike for resorting to the sword.’—By no means. Ina case like 
this, no man has » right to be, or can be, neutral. Would you, 
then, have us neutral on the question of obedience or resistance 
to the government over us, just as favorable to one side as the 
other? Has government no more right to enforce its own laws 
than a criminal has to break them? A thief or a murderer just 
as much right to commit crime as a magistrate has to punish it? 
Our rulers as censurable for enforcing our laws as rebels are for 
trampling them all under foot, and trying to overthrow the goy- 
ernment iiself ? Strange logic! You might as well bid us be 
neutral between God and the devil. The principle is precisely 
the same; and we see not how any man in his senses can ask us 
for one moment to be neutral in such a case. We cannot be. 
Neutrality is impossible. We must be on one side or the other ; 
and if not actively in support of government, we do in fact throw 
our influence on the side of rebellion. There can be no middle 
ground. Wrong-doers often ask nothing more than to be let 
alone in their villanies; and not to resist and punish rebels, is 
just the way to insure their triumph. 
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‘But would you have our government enforce its laws by war 
‘continued so long upon a scale so gigantic?’ —If you are not, like 
ourselves, in favor of civil government, it can be of little, if any, 
use for us to argue this case with you; but if you are, just tell 
us, if you can, how we are to have any government at all without 
the right and power to execute its laws against its disobedient 
subjects. Since the rise of this rebellion, has our government at- 
tempted anything more than a simple enforcement of its laws in 
the best way it could? You may, if you choose, call such en- 
forcement war; but we say now, as we have from the first, that we 
deem it, like the condign punishment of any offenders, the process 
of justice allowed by the gospel ttself, a legitimate, Christian means 
of insuring the peace, order and welfare of society. 

‘ But how deplorable the process!’ — Very true; but if wrong- 
doers persist in their wickedness, how are such evils to be avoided? 
Who are responsible for them, —- the government or the violators of 
its laws? Would you denounce the legitimate restraint and pun- 
ishment of such criminals as properly an act of war, as a part 
of that war-system which the friends of peace are laboring to do 
away? Then do you quite misconceive our mission as peace re 
formers. 

‘But would you have these terrible evils continued ?’— God 
forbid ; but we see no proper or safe way of ending them but by 
* submission to law and rightful authority. 

‘Alas! if these evils, this fearful waste of life and treasures 
these crimes and woes, must continue !’— Most deeply do we de- 
plore all these ; but now it is not in our power to prevent or con- 
trol them. Our principles have been discarded by both parties; 
and now the controversy must be decided by believers in war- 
principles, and we can do little else than patiently await the re- 
sult. 

" ¢ But can you sanction a continuance of such a conflict?’— 
We! What power or responsibility have we in the case? It all 
rests on the men who planned and are trying to execute this 
gigantic villany, this great crime of crimes. They are utterly 
wrong, without a shadow of even plausible excuse ; but the govern- 
ment, established for this very purpose, has a clear right, and is 
solemnly bound, as the appointed guardian of the general weal, 
to put its laws in force, cost what it may. Would you complain 
of God for executing his laws upon rebels against his throne? 
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Who is to blame in this case for the sufferings occasioned by such 
enforcement, — God, or the devil and wicked men? Would you 
have him compromise with them, and patch up a peace that would 
put in perpetual peril the peace and happiness of his boundless 
empire? s 

Just soin this case. It is not ours as peace-men to say pre- 
cisely what shall be done by our government in this case; but 
devoutly as we pray for peace, we could counsel no settlement 
that shall entail upon us ages of incessant war, and leave 
a slave-mongering rebellion, got up in the hope of ultimately 
spreading slavery from the Atlantic to the Pacific, triumphant 
over justice, freedom and humanity. Had our views ruled, this 
appeal to the sword could never have come; but since it has 
come, and the issue is to be decided by men who believe in such 
blind, brutal arbitrament, we cannot refrain from the hope that it 
will terminate only in such a peace as God shall make permancnty 
fruitfal of good to our country and the world. 


_THE PEACE REFORM, THOUGH SLOW, SURE OF 
FINAL TRIUMPH. 


Ovr Lord condemned the scribes and Pharisees for insisting on 
punctilios, and disregarding weighty matters; and we are apt 
to regard this as their peculiarity. But have not all mankind, in 
every age, been prone to this same thing? What age has not been 
distinguished by some great popular crime, while yet, in minor 
matters, virtue was insisted on? Persecution for conscience’ sake, 
hell-born and horrible, has been the work of men deeming them- 
selves virtuous, and very strict as to baptisms and masses, priests 
and printed prayers. For the mere mint and cummin of religion, 
the best of our race have been consigned to dungeons, racks and 
fire by agents who proudly thanked God that they were not as 
' other men. 

This disposition to insist on eomparative trifles, and ignore 
huge evils, is seen in the very books written to correct the morals 
of mankind. Look over, for instance, the ‘ Spectator,” or the 
_ ** Rambler,” and what do we find? Powerful attacks on hoops, 
high heels and headdresses; on bear-gardens, beggars, quack 
doctors, flirts, fops and buffoons; on affectation, flattery, loqua- 


» 
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city and ill manners. But where are articles against excessive 
kingly prerogative, human slavery, Sabbath-breaking, or war? 
To such evils, there is not even an allusion in books assuming the. 
~ censorship of the times! 

Grand national crimes gather power as they gather prevalence ; 
and the whispers of disapprobation here and there are drowned 
in the plaudits of the populace. What voice was heard against 
the Crusades? Who that could demand a hearing denounced the 
crucifixion of Christ? What statesman in England has lifted up 
his protest against forcing Hindus to raise opium at starvation 
prices, or against making war on China, and robbing her of her 
territory, to compel her to buy it at an enormous advance, and to 
the demoralization of a great people? 

We remember only one instance of a bold assault by pen against 
a popular, profitable and national crime, and then the victory was 
neither speedy nor easy; but the crime lost prestige, and sunk 
into shame and restraint. It was Wilberforce and Clarkson against 
the world. They drew out, headed, guided and cheered the 
friends of humanity till the slave-trade became a universal exe- 
cration. | 

The great dagon of our time is War. To this grim god every 
nation on earth is this day making costliest sacrifices. Oh for anti- 
war Wilberforces and Clarksons now! Our society will remain a 
solid entity till the millennium; but now our voice is drowned in 
the rattle of drums, and the roar of artillery. War is the one 
theme which fills our newspapers, occupies our councils, enlists 
our sympathies, and absorbs our finances. Women make applian- 
ces for hospitals, and children save their pence for the wounded. 
The Christian Commission and the Sanitary Commission receive 
contributions to an almost fabulous amount, while every branch 
of industry is stimulated to produce munitions of war. The cor- 
ners of streets are placarded with calls for troops, while in shops 
and counting-houses are hung up cards saying, ‘No argument 
with traitors, but from the cannon’s mouth.’ 

To inculcate peace, in such a state of public feeling, is like at- 
tempting to arrest a frantic crowd. We are too few and too ob- 
scure to bring masses of men to reason so long as passion rules 
the hour. But we will not despair. ‘* Peace on earth,” is Jeho- . 
vah’s fiat. Nor must we hold back our testimony for better times, 
as our temperance leaders seem to do. We are not required to 
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analyze the causes, or determine the character of any war, nor to 
establish the exact criteria of strictly defensive war. Nor are 
we forbidden by our principles to sanction the enforcement of law 
against its violators, the forcible suppression of treason, and the 
defence of our country and capital from armed insurrection. We 
admit that the nation bore and forebore till our president passed 
from patience even to poltroonry, and ended his official career by 
refusing to crush the egg which hatched for his successor a legion 
of disasters. 

But it is ours to ‘plead for the use of the pen instead of the 
sword, and conferences rather than cannon. We have now no 
man in high political station to ring out, like Wilberforce, the 
counsels of humanity in the national assembly, with the power of 
eloquence and the prestige of office. But we will bear our testi- 
mony, though it may pass as a whisper. Truth is mighty; and 
- though on this subject it is ‘‘ fallen in the streets,” it is a giant 
still. Time will vindicate our adherence to the doctrine of ‘* peace 
on earth, good-will to men,” and to the propriety, at all times, of 
urging antagonists to argue their cause. 

We choose to be prudent, but dare not be pusillanimous. We 
may yet be a nucleus round which will gather accumulated mate- 
rials, and from which shall go forth a force sufficient to correct a 
hideous fanaticism, and turn into its right channel, the current of 
social influence. Our ‘“ Advocate of Peace” shall at least keep 
aloft our banner of love; and if we who sustain it die without a 
sight of its triumph, we shall depart in peace, assured that our 
work will be approved when God alone shall be the judge. 


LEGAL RIGHTS AS DISTINCT FROM THOSE OF WAR. 


In his very able speech on ‘‘ Rights of Sovereignty and Rights of 
War, two Sources of Power against the Rebellion,’’ Senator Sumner 
makes a distinction on which we have always insisted as very impor- 
tant : — a . 

“Clearly the United States may exercise all the rights of war, 
which, according to international law, belong to independent States. 
Every nation has, in this respect, a perfect equality ; nor can any rights 
of war accorded to other nations be denied to the United States. 
Harsh and repulsive as these rights unquestionably are, they are derived 
from the overruling, instinctive law of self-defence, which is common to 
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nations as to individuals. Every community having the form and char 
acter of sovereignty, has a right to national life, and in defence of such 
life, it may put forth all its energies. Any other deel would leave 
it the wretched prey of wicked men, abroad or at home. In vain you 
accord to it the rights of sovereignty if you despoil: i¢ of other rights 
without which sovereipnty is only a name. ‘I think, therefore I am,’ 
was the sententious utterance by which the first of modern philosophers 
demonstrated personal existence. ‘I am, therefore I have rights,” may 
be the declaration of every sovereignty, when its existence is assailed. 

Pardon me if I interpose again to remind you of the essential differ- 
ence between these rights and those we have just coosidered. Thoagh 
ineident to sovereignty, they are not to be confounded with those. peace- 
ful rights which are all exhausted in a penal statute within the limitations 
of the Constitution. The difference between a judge and a general, be- 
tween the halter of the executioner and the aaar of the soldier, between 
the open palm and the clinched fist, is not greater than that between 
these two classes of rights. They are different in origin, different in 
extent, and different in object. 

I rejoice to believe that civilization has already done much to mitigate 
the rights of war and it is among long-cherished visions, which even 
present events cannot make me renounce, that the time will yet come 
when all these rights will be further softened to the mood of permanent 
peace. But though in the lapse of generations changed in many things, 
especially as regards non-combatants and private property on land, these 
rights still exist under the sanction of the laws of nations, to be claimed 
whenever war prevails. It would be absurd to accord the right to doa 
thing without at the same time according the means necessary to the end. 
And since war, which is nothing less than organized force, is permitted, 
all the means to its effective prosecution must be permitted also, tempered 
always by that humanity which strengthens while it charms.”’ 


COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITIES OF USEFULNESS TO 
THEJHEATHEN. 


THESE are manifold and incessant, and might, if used aright, 
become very effective pioneers and auxiliaries in the great work 
of bringing our entire race to embrace Christianity. The heathen 
must see at every point the superior culture, enterprise and thrift 
of nominal Christians; and if the latter would, in their business 
intercourse with the former, breathe the genuine spirit of their re- 
ligion, and act always in full accordance with its principles, how 
largely would they contribute to the world’s sure, if not speedy, 
evangelization. 

We have been led anew to this view by finding in the “‘ New 
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York Post” (July), a statement that “‘ there are now twelve first- 
class American steamers plying on the Yang-tsi-Kiang River, 
unrivalled in speed, of great capacity for storage, and running 
with a comparative small consumption of coal, so that the English 
steamers have been unable to compete with them, and in fact they 
are preferred by the British as well as the Chinese shippers. More 
are building in New York for the same trade, and it is expected 
that by February, 1865, there will be running to Hankow twenty- 
five American steamers. In 1863, there were 404 clearances of 
American vessels against 208 British,” the increase more than 80 
per cent. in the last six months of 1863. ‘* Hankow has a popu- 
lation of over 1,000,000. It is eight hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Yang-tsi-Kiang, which drains a country of 750,000 
square miles, and is navigable for four hundred miles above Han- 
kow.” 

Here is a pretty fair specimen of the energy, enterprise, and 
success of Anglo-Saxon Christians as business men; and if they 
would just make all these bear, as they might and should, upon 
the work of diffusing the gospel in all its benign influences among 
the heathen, what glorious results might we expect ere long! In- 
stead of the obstructions, now so serious and wide-spread, to the 
introduction of Christianity, we might expect to see the people 
everywhere ready to welcome it, and give it a ready and favora- 
ble hearing. 

Now, is it not possible to secure a result so exceedingly desira- 
ble? Every one must see at once how vastly it would facilitate 
the great work of the world’s evangelization ; nor is it in our view 
less certain that, until the commercial intercourse of Christendom 
with pagans shall be conducted on better principles than have 
been applied by the English and French in India, China and Ja— 
pan down to this hour, we shall look in vain for the universal prev- 
alence of Christianity. If it makes or talerates such knaves and 
rascals, such robbers and murderers, such wholesale pirates and 
brigands, as these foremost powers of Christendom have proved 
themselves to be in their treatment of these three vast countries, 
common sense and the very instincts of self-preservation must 
everywhere resist its progress, and render its final triumph over 
all the earth impossible, except by greater miracles than have yet 
been wrought in its behalf. . 
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_ Barsarities in tHE Cuinese Reserrion. — It seems that the chronic 
rebellion in China is characterized by atrocities worse even than those of 
our own rebels. The Shanghae “Shipping List.’”’ speaks of ‘‘ the slaugh- 
ter of the rebels after the capture of Hwosoo as terrible. Upward of 
9,000 were taken prisoners; and of these, it is estimated that 6,000 were 
killed or drone, principally by the Imperialists. They were all old 
rebels, and richly deserved their fate for the diabolical cruelty they bad 
practised during their present raid. Jn one village only, eighty imbabi- 
tants were butchered because they had pulled away wooden bridges 
which the rebels happened to require. During the pursuit the bodies of 

‘villagers, whose throats were cut because they were unable to keep up 
with their eaptors, were found at frequent intervals. The villagers fol- 
lowed up the Imperialist troops, and ferreted out rebels who had escaped 

. notice by hiding, stripped them and bambooed them, after which they 

were allowed to go free. 

‘* Outside the north and east gates of Chang-chow, about half a mile 
from the city, are ranges of huts, amidst which, secking what they can 
pick up from the Imperialists, are hundreds of gaunt, wretched people, 
dying of hunger and disease, horrible and loathsome to look upon. The 
living are too weak and indifferent to bury the dead, the bodies remain 
where they fall, and decompose in the roads, unless eaten by the dogs. 
We cannot describe the horrors that mcet the eye at every step. It is 
horrible to relate, horrible to witness. To read that people are eating hu- 
man flesh, is one thing ; to see the bodies from which that flesh has been 
cut, is another. No man can eat a meal here without a certain degree of 
loathing. The poor wretches have a wolfish look about them that is inde- 
scribable ; and they haunt one’s boat in shoals, in the hope of getting 
some scraps of food. Their lamentations and moans completely take. 
away any appetite which the horrors one has witnessed might have left. 
I ought to be tolerably callous by this time; but no one could witness, 
unmoved, such scenes as these.”’ 


War anv our Cotteces.— Here are some further specimens of the 
zeal felt by our students in putting down the rebellion. ‘* The enlist- 
ments in the Northwest to meet the call for 100,000-0f 100 days’ men 
are going on gloriously. ’ Shurtliff College, at Alton, Ill., has enlisted 
all zts students but two, who were copperheads; and the school is sus 
pended for the present. The Chicago University has enlisted a large 
number of its students, and so has Evanston College. Prof. Blaisdell, 
of Beloit College, is expected to lead the company forming in that inst 
‘tution. Prof. Montague, cf. Allen’s Grove Academy, Wisc., will go in 
command of his students. Prof. Twining, of Milton Academy, Wist.s 
will raise two companies. Lawrence University will furnish one com- 
pany. Janesville High School one, under its Superintendent, Mr. Lock- 
wood. All these in Wisconsin will constitute the Students’ Regiment, 
under Rev. Samuel Fellows, late Chaplain of, the Thirty-second Wiscon- 
sin.’ —— Wis. Puritan, May, 1864. , 
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In some of our Western Colleges, the annual commencement was 
omitted because so large a part of the students had gone into the army ; 
and in our oldest theological seminary, though there could not be the 
slightest occasion for it in self-defence, a military company was formed 


for regular drill. How long will it take to expunge the war-spirit thus 
cultivated ? 


- 


Common Scuoors Nursertes or Loyartry. — Mr. Robinson, superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Kentucky, has produced statistics which 
“show that the counties in Kentucky in which common schools have 
been most largely established and most liberally sustained, are those which 
have been most «distinguished for a cordial, immovable and self-sacrificing 
attachment to the Union.’”’ Had that Northern institution, the com- 
mon-school system, been as universally established at the South as at the 
North, this rebellion never would have occurred. Certainly not, if add 
classes had been admitted to its benefits. 


NuMBER or our Ficutina Men. — The census of 1860 gives the 
following results : — 


White White 
State. males, State. males, 

18 to 49 18 to 45 
Alabama ...e....00-ee000099,967 New dersey....seeeeseeeee132,219 
Arkansas.......... veceece. 00,231 New York.....00-.. ..+ 796,881 
California .......2e0000002169,975 North Carolina........ «..115,369 
Connecticut eeeeee cocccc cen I4,411 Ohio. .ceseee eevee vee cece e 409,004 
Delaware.....cccccccccees 018,273 Oregon.......2 cocscveer eld, /8l 
BlOTidA aosasreie oiscaeees »ee215,739 Pennsylvania......  . +0+.0960,172 
Georgia......... cocccceeLl1,005 Rhode Island.........0000-.30,002 


Illinois... cc cee ove ccces cal 0,026 
Indiana. . eevee 260,225 
- oe-139,316 
Kansas... .ccsccsccccecesseeal 910 
Kentucky....e+ecececeeeee 180,589 
Louisianad..cce.cceccces eee 083,406 
Maine..........csecccecee 120,238 
Maryland..... coer ceveees 102,715 
Massachusetts...c..see+ee- 258 ,419 
Michigan........+e0eeeee- 164,007 
Minnesota...... soc cccccee 041,226 
Mississippi........seeee. ++ - 70,295 
Missourl.......... err rere 3a aes 
New Hampshire ........-..63,610 


South Carolina..cecccees 


.. 00,046 


Tennessee ... seoeseceseee LOU, d0d 
WEXSB Asse uae: Seles sewn ee htO 
Vermont... ....ccceee. ..-.-60,580 
Virginia... ee@eese@8e8 eee oe 196,587 
Wisconsin seewsees ee cece 159,335 
Total States...... ece 00 +0,030,054 


District of Columbia........12,797 
Territuries..... eeeosoeeseeene .76,214 


° 
— 


Total States and 
Territories.... .. «++.0,624,069 


This enormous aggregate shows that, despite the war, there must be 
_ heavy reserves of men North and South, who have not yet been called 


@ . 
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into the field. The following is Superintendent Kennedy’s estimate of 
the increase of the arms-bearing population during the year 1861 : — 


Entering on 18 YOATS Of AGO... csccccccvecrcccvcsc caveats pO) 
Passing over 45 years of age........ Tr ee -- 128,600 
Difference eeesoeves ~ @eeese @eee0e0eees @eseeeee 8880 eoee8e8 ~ 22. 148,900 
- Deduct natural deaths of the military class.......0+++...57,000 
Annual home increase........ ee er re ree kr es 91 ,900 
Add for immigration in 1861..... eee eeeseceecssces ; 
Total military increase in 1861......... seareticer, Sou Ares 123,400 


The increase in 1862 must have been much larger, as the immigration 
was nearly double what it was in 1861. It probably reached 150,000. 

In estimating the relative increase of the arms-bearing population of 
the different sections of the Union, allowance should be made for the 
refugees who have left the South for the North. The drain upon the re- 
sources of the South from this cause must have been very large. ll 
the Western cities are crowded with refugees ; and the loss of population 
from emigration forbids the idea that there is a heavy reserve of arms 
bearing men at the South. 


RESISTANCE OF THE REBELS: 
OR THE MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK IN CRUSHING THE REBELLION. 


Nxiruse party in this gigantic struggle fully comprehended at the out- 
- set the magnitude of the task they undertook. Had they done go, we 
doubt very much whether they would not, in accordance with our remox 
strances and entreaties before the conflict began, have devised some better 
means than an appeal to the sword for a settlement of their disputes. 
Mr. Seward on our part talked of suppressing the rebellion in ‘‘ ninety 
days,”’ with 75,000 men asa military force ; while Jefferson Davis cal- 
culated on our submission to his terms as soon as we should ‘‘ smell 
Southern powder, and feel Southern steel.” More than three years have 
been consumed in the conflict ; and after keeping in the field most of this 
time a million of men or more on both sides, we find how vast an amount 
of blood and treasure it costs to take or besiege a single leading city in 
rebeldom like Richmond or Atlanta; Charleston or Mobile. 
Tux Sravectm ror Mostre.—Just glance at the obstacles to be 
overcome in its capture. Its ‘‘ defences embrace almost everything which 


_ has ever been devised to strengthen a threatened or beleaguered city. 
There are two entrances to the bay, —one by the eastern projection of 


= 
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Dauphin Island, called the Swash Channel, employed by all ships of heavy 
tonnage ; the other by the north of Dauphin Island between it and Cedar 
Point, the southernmost extension of the mainland. The Swash Channel 
has about eighteen feet of water, and is between two and three miles 
broad. The island which divides these channels is narrow, and is about 
ten miles long. The passage between tho island and mainland is not 
practicable for vessels of heavy draft. The approach of an attacking 
fleet must therefore be made by the Swash Channel. 

Mobile Point, a low and sandy continuation of the eastern mainland, 
makes out for nearly twenty miles to the west of the mainland, and has 
its termination fortified by Fort Morgan. This, the chief defence of the 
bay and city, is built upon the site of old Fort Boyer, which beat off 
a British fleet in September, 1814. It is a stone fortification, was a long 
time in process of construction, and cost one million and a half of dollars. 
It mounts one hundred and thirty-six guns. Fort Gaines, upon the other 
side of the channel, was commenced, but not finished before the rebellion. 
It was designed to co-operate with Fort Morgan, and by a cross-fire ren- 
der-entrance impossible. It is said to mount fifty guns, which is the 
number for which it was intended. Between these two forts a line of 
spile obstructions stretches under the guns of the forts, with a single 
narrow opening near Fort Morgan for the ingress and egress of blockade 
runners. This opening is commanded by a number of heavy guns, trained 
upon it from the fort, and is constantly patrolled by picket boats. 

The other opening, known as Grant's Pass, which was employed by 
the line of steamers plying between Mobile and New Orleans, is domi- 
nated by Fort Powell, on the southernmost point of the western coast of 
the mainland, which mounts twelve guns, by a ‘water-battery of nine 
long-range guns, and a series of earthworks whose armament 1s not known. 
Sand Island, which lies a little beyond Fort Gaines, has been prepared 
with earthworks and armed with heavy guns. These defences are in- 
creased in their efficiency by the presence of sore, if not all, of the iron- 
clads, kept in readiness to assist the forts. 

But this exhibit does not includo the defensive works. They are for 
the protection of the bay, and to prevent entrance from sea. When they 
have been reduced or passed, and the bay entered, a long line of intrench- 
ments and circumyallations on the seaward side of the city answers equal 
defences on the land front. The whole southeastern front of the city, 
from the Alabama River to a little stream called Dog River, is strongly 
intrenched, with twelve independent earthworks of considerable size in 
their rear. These intrenchments and one of the channels to the city are, 
in their turn, strengthened by a battery of nine guns on Point Pintos, 
which rakes them. A battery of five guns at Garrow’s Bend lends aid 
to that on Point Pintos, and sweeps the ebannel and its obstructions for 
three miles. Other earthworks near the city are built to repulse an at- 
tack from Spring Hill, supposing our forces to march from Porterville, on 
the Mississippi Sound. These are said to be eighteen miles in length, 
and are mounted with ordnanco of an inferior quality. A cascmated 
battery has also been constructed in the marsh, which was built up with 
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dirt and spiles for that pap and is armed with three one-hundred 
pound rifles, four nine-inch Dahlgren guns and three ordinary thirty-twos. 

Near the Alabama River there is a redoubt to aid the marsh battery, 
. which commands a portion of the bay. Another redoubt, mounting four 

ns, is north of this on the railway. The railroad bridge at Three-mile 
Run is guarded by a redoubt. The great earthwork, several miles in 
extent, which stretches from the shell road entirely round the city to the 
Alabama River, ia several miles long, defended by breastworks and nife- 

its. A battery of six guns is erected between the shell road and Als 
tania River. The total guns mounted in the various defences is two hu- 
dred and seventeen. . 

But the forts, breastworks, booms, earthworks and batteries enumerated 
‘do not make the whole of the resisting power of the city. The bay lies 
between Fort Morgan and destruction ; and it has been amply provided 
with defences. Admiral Buchanan, who has commanded there since the 
rebellion began, has devoted his energies to constructing a fleet to assist 
the army; and Selma, nearly two hundred miles north of the town on 
the Alabama River, has built a ram and several gunboats under bis direc- 
tion. Others have been constructed elsewhere ; so that he now commands 
a total of twelve vessels, carrying fifty guns. By adding the guns afloat 
to those on land, it will be seen that the rebel defences at Mobile mount 
two hundred and sixty-seven guns.” 

. To overcome these defences Admiral Farragut had the following fleet :— 


Iron-Clads. 

Guns. Guns. 
Manhattan ........ erceecevee ‘gee Chickasaw eee dbeeeevevet Geseeese 4 
Tecambehs nsesdewee bcc ceteawes 2 Winnebago .....ccssccees eeere 4 

Wooden Ships. 

Guns. Guns. 
Hartford (flag ship)........+20.20 Port Royal..csccsccccceccccseeel 
‘Richmond.....scccccccccess 218 Kennebec... .cccecccceccccsecesd 
Brooklyn a Sig Blowin aes Sekt wee a were Pinola... @evesse eecee evecose wed 
Monongahela... @een esee eras Itasca seeeneneve s Garde faves Aue 
Tackawanna......cc0-eeececeeelt Pembina. ... 0c. cccccsescceeeeed 
Oneida..... pele Geeta weeeeelO Tennessee... ce... sccceccecessceed 
Metacomet........ccceeceeceee10 Connemaugh.......0 se ceccceeted 
Genesce...... ob gene aasaeie ieee 8 ORSI DC's 5 5.505 4s beens eeenes 13 
Sebago......06... Wawéwioviawee LO Galena.... eeeee CeGeeee ve coccecld 

Tugs. 

Guns. Guns 
Cowslip eeGeersseereceeene or ee Jassamine....... eeese e saqawewen 
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Socrat Evits or tat Reseviton. — Wherever it put its feet down, 
there was desolation. Its line of power is marked by the ashes of farm- 
houses and the debris of desecrated churches. It traced its boundaries 
with a finger of fire, and marked its outposts by depopulated villages. 
Its avant. couriers were exiled women and children, fleeing for their 
lives. It laid its hand upon populous villages, peaceful and happy 
homes ; and they were cursed with the desolation of Sodom. Its laws 
were the sword and the bayonet ; its paans of triumph the wailings of 
women, and the voice of Rachel crying for her children. Every living 
thmg was blasted by it. Wide fields, spreading in beauty, were the 
camps for destroying armies, fine buildings the barracks for soldiers. 
A brutal soldiery bad no law but their own lusts, no God but their own 
passions. Everything valuable that they wished was seized ; and what 
they could not carry off was destroyed. Commissions of plunder were 
issued, and armed bands searched and stole under the authority of law. 
No place within the narrow circuit was safe from devastation. Every- 
thing they touched withered. In their flight they destroyed, with indis- 
criminate outrage, whatever was most valuable. It made no difference — 
whether it was the property of Union or Secession, the fell spirit of. 
organized mob struck it. The mere fact of its being property was 
enough to dethand its destruction. — Lowzsville at. 


Such are the fruits of rebellion all over the South. The New Orleans 
, Delta thus appeals to men on the spot : — 


‘‘Look around, and behold the wide-spread ruin and desolation now 
involving the entire South. First, the property in four millions of human 
beings actually annihilated ; ‘four thousand millions of gold dollars sud- 
denly made null and void. Two entire crops of cotton ; eight millions 
of bales, worth, at only forty dollars per bale, three hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars. Add the tobacco, the rice, the sugar, and other pro- 
ductions ; then the destruction by fire, and the ravages of war ; the ines- 
timable value of human life lost; the disorder, rapine, and general 
dissolutencss of guerrilla warfare ; the reams df fictitious paper money, 
the depreciation of real property, the plantations deserted and unculti- 
vated, and the inevitable delay which must take place before matters can 
be righted, and the societury wheels of progress again commence to 
move. Combine all tiese ; and some slight approximation may be made 
of the vast extent of rain lying on every side around us.” | 


Sacririce or Ovvicers. — It seems that in less than three months of 
the present campaign, from May to August, no less than thirty-nine rebel 
generals were killed, wounded, or captured ; if inferior officers in pre- 
portion, the whole number must have been enormous. We presume the 
rebels claim to have been quite as successful in making havoc of our 
officers. What a fearful waste of viluable life! How long, at this rate, 
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will it take to pick off the chief military men in the land? How many © 
has the North already lost ; and at the South how few are now left of 
these who were once foremost in the rebellion, as its military leaders? 


o 


Ovr Hosprrars.— Hardly anything shows more surely, if mor . 
strikingly, the waste of human life and power in war than a view of its 
victims cooped up in military hospitals. . Let a man visit those in Phil 
delphia,— 750 .in one, 3,000 in another, and 3,500 in a third, or the 
twenty or thirty in and around Washington, all crowded to their utmost 
capacity ; and he will get new and juster conceptions of the havoc which 
an appeal to the sword makes of men in the full bloom and vigor of life. 
There are now (in the summer) about 140,000 sick and wounded al- 
diers in the hospitals throughout the country. This includes all those n 
camp hospitals, of which there are about 50,000. At present there are 
only about 15,000 patients in the Washington hospitals. 


State DgstS INCREASED BY THB REBELLION. — That of Connecticat 
is now said to be $8,400,000 ; but up to 1861, we believe that she bad 
no debt at all, but a school fund so large as to cover nearly all the ex- 
' pense of her admirable common-school system. All her expensxs 
amounted formerly to only about $100,900 a year; but now her delt 
in three years is $8,000,000, on which ske must pay annually $492,000, 
or nearly five times as much as all her. ordinary expenses before the re 
bellion. A committce of her Legislature, at its recent session, estimate 
that $2,750,000 must be raised this year, or more than twenty-seven 
times as much as in years past, All this, beside what the rebellion has cot 
individuals, towns, and cities in so many ways, and while the resources 
of her people, by the withdrawal of laborers, the suspension or derange 
ment of business, and the largely increased expenses of living, have been 
very much diminished. Does rebellion pay? How much, at this rte, 
must it ultimately cost the whole country ? 


SPECIMENS OF REBEL GUERRILLA WARFARE. 


GuERRILLas have heretofore been treated as outlaws ; and Wellingtov, 
like other commanders in civilized warfare, used to shoot or hang them 
without ceremony; but the leaders of our rebellion claim these outlaws, 
_ 80 widely scattered over loyal Slave States, and capable in this way of 
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committing with comparative impunity the worst outrages, as a part of 
their legitimate forces, yet without holding themselves responsible for the 
atrocities they perpetrate. We condense some illustrations of the bar- 
barism that characterizes the rebellion. 


QuantReLy’ s Sack or Lawrence, Kansas.—Quantrell formerly lived 
in Lawrence, and had no difficulty in telling whose house should be 
burned, and whose spared. 


‘‘The inhabitants of the principal streets,’? says the Leavenworth 
Times, “ were aroused about half-past four o’clock in the morning by 
horsemen riding furiously through the town. Quantrell entered the 
place about a quarter before five o’clock in person, and immediately 
posted his pickets around the town in every direction. At sunrise the 
work of plunder and murder commenced. Bands roved around through 
the streets and suburbs at will, robbing and shooting down every man 
they met, with the demoniac abandon of cannibals. We doubt whether 
there isa parallel case of unmixed atrocity in the history of civilization 
during the last century. Men seemed inspired with the profoundest spirit 
of hell, in the very demonism with which they murdered, for the space of 
about six hours, innocent, unoffending, and unarmed men and boys.” 

“Stores,” says another paper, ‘‘ were broken open and robbed of all 
portab:e property, safes knocked open and plundered. Men were shot 
in the streets as a city marshal would shoot mad dogs. Men and women 
were alike at the mercy of the rebel assassins. Those thought themselves 
fortunate who were only asked, ‘ Hand over those greenbacks!’ for many 
were killed first and robbed afterward. Rings, watches, jewels, and 
money, were taken from ladies; and fiends rode yelling through the streets, 
with gold chains and crosses dangling from their necks, So universally were 
the citizens robbed, that Mr. Montague, who came here for surgeons and 
medicines for the wounded, found it difficult to, get a few dollars to defray 
his expenses. When he left, the town seemed to be one sheet of fire, 
The heat was intense, and persons could hardly pass through the streets 
to relieve the wounded and collect the dead. The wailing of the women 
and orphaned children filled the air, and brought again to memory the 
days when the Free State families were butchered on their own hearth- 
stones.” 


The guerrillas entered the town yelling at the top of their voices, thas 
they intended to kill all without exception. In this spirit they slew right 
and left whomsoever they came across. . Four Germans, lying on a plat- 
form in front of a building where they had been sleeping through the 
night, they shot while asleep. They said ‘‘ they had orders to slay in- 
discriminately, and that the whole town was to be destroyed, and every 
soul in it butchered.’? And well did they do their savage work. 


Citizens without arms, who came to the door in obedience to their 
call, would be shot at si.ht. Several were shot down on the sidewalk, 
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and when the buildings burned, their bodies would roast. Others could 
be seen in the burning buildings. In one instance the wife and dav ghter 
‘of a man threw themselves over his body, begging for his life; but one 
of the marauders deliberately thrust his revolver down between the two 
women, and killed the man. -The sight that met us when coming out I 
cannot describe. Well-known citizens were lying in front of the spot 
where their stores or residences had been, completely roasted. The bod- 
ies were crisped and nearly black. We thought at first that they were 
all negroes, till we recognized some of them. In handling the dead 
bodies, pieces of roasted flesh would remain in our hands. 

Soon our strength failed us in this horrible and sickening work. 
Many could not help crying like children. Women and little children 
were all over town hunting for their husbands and fathers; and sad in- 
decd was the scene when they did finally find them among the corpses 
laid out for recognition. I cannot describe the horrors ; language fails 
me, and the recollection of scenes I witnessed makes me sick when I re- 
peat them.”’ | 

‘¢ We are having,” says one writing from Northern Missouri, in April, 
1864, ‘‘ pretty hard times here again this spring ; and judging by appear 
ances, I fear that we shall have a harder time than we had last summer. 
The traitors have already recommenced their atrocities upon Union men. 
They are shooting them down on all sides. Six were shot up near Edina 
last week. I was acquainted with some of them. One was a sc 
teacher named Norcross, and your city was his native place. He was one 
of the finest men Knox County could produce. Not only at Edina, but 
in all sections of the county, the tyaitors are committing the same inha- 
man deeds. There is certainly something wrong with the government ; 
for we can do nothing with the traitors. Qur officers allow us only to 
take prisoners and bring them to head-quarters, where they take the oath 
of allegiance and are let go again. That only makes things worse ; for 
they g. home and act worse than before we took them. My motto is, 
shoot them down where they are found. The Union men of this county 
will take the thing into their own hands before long, and then will com- 
mence a war of extermination. From present appearances I think the 
seccsh programme will be to raise an insurrection on some certain night, 
and kill all they can lay their hands on, before tha trooys can interfere.” 

In June, 1864, we have reports like the following from Memphis,Tenn.: 
‘The brief telegraphic despatches sent north give no true coneeption of 
the extent and barbarism of guerrilla warfare. Full details of the minor 
atrocities committed by these outlaws, even in the immediate vicinity of 
Memphis within the last thirty days, would make a volume of horrors 
such as has never yet been laid before the world. Cases of individual 
robbery and murder, no matter how shocking may be their attendant cir 
cumstances, no longer attract more than a mere flash of notice. That day 
is long since past. The murder of the unfortunate Carson, who, for dar 
ing to attempt to defend his household from the depredations of guerrillas 
was brutally tortured and killed, is even now seldom thought of, except 
by those who have especial occasion to remember it. This man, who was 
a farncf of some means, was for that reason, and for his fidelity to the 
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Union, tied upon his back to a fallen tree, and his body chopped open as 
an axeman would split a log. Abner Spears, of Tipton County, was tied 
in his own house, and, thus powerless, forced to witness the perpetration 
of the most disgusting atrocities upon his family, who in turn were made 
to look on while he was hung, and left hanging to the limb of a tree. 
The cause of all this was, that a party of “Union cavalry had passed bis 
house a few days before without molesting his property. He was there- 
fore suspected of being in favor with the ‘Unionista and this was the ex- 
tent of his offending. Many other instances, presenting every conceiva- 
ble phase of barbarism, are called to mind by writing of these facts.”’ 

Late in the season (July, 1864), we find such accounts as the follow- ° 
tog from Missouri: ‘‘ The atrocities of the rebels are fearful. They pro- 
fess to excuse themselves by saying that the Union soldiers never spare 
one of their number, and hence they are bound to retaliate. The rebels 
carry this, however, to shooting unarmed citizens, rushing into unde- 
fended houses, and killing citizens before their wives and children. They 
crossed the Missouri River from Saline County on the 16th into Carroll 
County, and in a few hours killed nine citizens on the Carrollton road, 
about five miles from the town. Three cf these victims were discharged 
soldiers. The murderers then crossed Grand River, waylaid the Brunswick 
mail-stage, robbed the passengers, took Captain Snyder of the Home- 
Guards into the woods and brutally killed him. Eleven bullets were 
fired into his head. 

‘« These fiends boldly avowed that they intended to kill all Union men. 
who had ever taken up arms for the flag. A German named Baner, was 
caught running across a field, and immediately hanged to a tree near by. 
A house was entered in Howard County by bushwhackers, the father killed 
and his wife and daughters outraged by five of the villains. In Platte 
County, an old man named Morris had his cyes put out, and was then 
killed by Thornton’s guerrillas. These are a portion of the well-authen- 
ticated stories of rebel barbaritics we hear of every day. Is it singular 
that the Union men cry aloud for vengeance against the stay-at-home trai- 
tors wo encourage bushwhacking ? Indeed, it has come to this in the. 
Northwest, that either Union men or rebels must leave the country, and 
it is decreed that the rebels must go.’’ 


Morat Resvutts or sucn GuERRILLA WARFARE. — These will at once 
be foreseen as inevitable; but we quote a passing sketch of them by an 
observer on the spot: ‘* We passed,’’ says a writer to the New York 
Times, ‘‘a melancholy sight, —a wagon filled with emigrants and all 
their worldly goods. By the side trudged a little barefooted fellow, rag- 
ee and dirty. My companion said to him, ‘ Well, my little man, where 

0 you live?’ He sadly answered, ‘ We don’t live nowhere, only ina 
waggin,’ We met another party on horseback. One of the men told 
us how his house had been attacked in the night by a gang of marauding 
Fecessionists, and how he had made one of them bite the dust, with a bul- 
let which he said, ‘took him spat between the shoulders.’ 

Such things are common. War has developed the wickedness of 
men, and fostered all their evil passions. Men swear and lie and steal 
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and kill, who were never guilty of such acts before. The Sabbath seems 
utterly disregarded. The churches and schools are closed, and the devil 
peems to reign supreme. A Christian man who retains his religion is 
worthy of all honor ; or rather his thanks are due to that divine grace 
which alone could preserve him. We reached Springfield on Saturday. 
In some of the houses the windows are all broken, doors have been 
smashed, and the floors and walls are covered with filth and grease. 
Many of the yards have been used for keeping horses, and the young 
fruit-trees are completely barked. The groves have been cut down for 
firewood.” 


Price or a Victory. — The groans, the yells, the cries of despair 
and suffering, were a mournful commentary on the exultation of the vic- 
tors, and on the joy which reigned along the bivouac fires of our men. 
As many of our wounded as could possibly be picked up ere darkness set 
in, were conveyed on stretchers to the hospital tents. Many of the 
others were provided with blankets, and covered as they lay in their 
blood. Long after night had closed, faint lights might be seen moving 
over the frightful field, marking the spots where friendship directed the 
steps of some officer in search of a wounded comrade, or where the pil- 
lager yet stalked about on his horrid errand. 

- The attitudes of some of the dead were awful. One man might be 
seen resting on one knee, with the arms extended in the form of taking 
aim, the brow compressed, the lips clinched, the very expression of firing 
at an enemy stamped on the face, and fixed there by death. A ball had 
struck this man in the neck. Another was lying on his back, with the 
same expression, and his arms raised in a similar attitude, the Minie 
musket still grasped in his hands undischarged. Many without legs or, 
arms were trying to crawl down to the waterside. I saw a Russian 
soldier on the field just after the fight. He was shot right through the 
head, and the brain protruded in large masses at the back of the head, 
and from the front of the skull. I saw the wounded man raise his hand, 
wipe the horrible mass from his brow, and proceed to struggle down the 
hill towards the water. Iundreds are lying dead, dying, and wounded 
for miles round tlie field of battle. We were employed yesterday bury- 
ing the dead, and have been at it all this morning; but we have not 
buried half of them yet. — Battle of Alma, 1854. 


Sarety Or a Peace Poricy. — A nation so much under the influence 
of the gospel as to feel the obligation to live at peace with its neighbors 
would diffuse, in a considerable measure, the same spirit among them. 
No people can arrive at so exalted a state of wisdom and goodness, with- 
out making a powerful impression on all the countries around. By 
diplomatic characters, the principles would be conveyed into the cabinets 
of the rulers of these countries, propagated in conversation by travellers, 
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in ten thousand respectable domestic groups, and above all, disseminated 
in books through the mass of the people by converts to the cause. The 
natural force of these principles will recommend them to men of intelli- 
gence, their excellence to philanthropists, and their claims of submissicn 
from the authority of God to all who regulate their conduct by divine 
will. 

Hence there would be a progress toward the spirit of peace in every 
’ land. From the growth of the pacific principle in neighboring regions, . 
the facility of living at peace would be astonishingly increased ; and the 
wise and happy nation, determined to act on the maxims of the gospel, 
would find its difficulties diminished from year to year, and its system of 
love gaining ground from day to day ! dh that owr country would set 
the example to the world, and commence the reign of peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men of every land.— Dr. Bogue. 


THE EVILS OF THE TIMES. 


It is not pleasant to play the part of a Cassandra or a Jeremiah, a 
general alarmist, or a prophet of evil. Yet who can deny that there are 
many portentous features in our national life at the present moment, or 
fail to cherish ol ae et lest there be in store a yet more severe prov- 
idential scourge ? The downfall of human bondage, and the other great 
gains to grow out of the existing contest, are certainly not sufficiently 
large to excuse all sorts of personal wickedness. While we are deeply 
grateful for all good received or expected, let us not shut our eyes to 
evils which imperil the very substance of our national well-being. 

There is an unusual prevalence of gross vices. Intemperance runs 
riot. Instances of intoxication are twice as numerous as they were three 
years ago, and drinking usages have begun to reappear in nearly every 
class of society. Profaneness of speech has become much more common 
than of old. It intrudes in places and scenes where it was formerly 
unknown. Boys, even mere children, have caught the horrid dialect. 
The presence of females or of ministers is deemed no reason for avoiding 
the discusting habit. Licentiousness, too, has fearfully increased. Its 
victims are more numerous than ever. Under a thin veil, immorality 
reeks in all our towns, and a spreading contamination, physical and 
moral, seriously attacks the foundations of society. 

Extravagance in life is so common as to attract every one’s notice. 
Never was so much money spent upon mere show, in frivolous amuse- 
ment, in objects of luxury. Amid all the waste and destruction of war, 
multitudes live as if they were in the midst of peace and plenty. Now, 
we do not plead for a perpetual fast, or for voluntary privations, or any 
shape of asceticism, or for a mean parsimony; but surely there ‘is a 
‘ difference between a reasonable cheerfulness, and the mania we now see 
for expensive houses, servants, equipage, raiment, jewelry, and all the 
pharaphernalia of luxury. This ostentation of prodigality is a bad sign ; 
this excessive care for personal comforts and artifical wants has a threat- 
ening aspect. 
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Speculation is a peculiarly serious evil of the time. This is the name 
eople give to enterprises which are as really gambling as the faro-table. 
here is no honest work, no productive labor, no addition to the wealth of 

the community, not even a facilitation of the exchange of produets be- 
tween different classes of consumers, but simply an increase or depres- 
sion of prices, a creation of fictitious values, a mere scheming of the 
wits to conjure away what others have toiled for. The inflation of the 
currency is no excuse for the stock-gambler, or for the daring speculator 
in gold, in his country’s credit, in his countrymen’s comforts or necessi- 
ties. The number and the pzevious character of the persons engaged in 
operations of this kind argue very badly for the morals of the commu- 
nity. No good man should want to become rich at the expense of the 
poor, or.at the expense of the country 

Forestalling is another vice of the hour, There are those who use 
their credit or their means to hinder the ordinary wants of life from 
mecting their supply. These combinations to enhance the price of arti- 
cles in daily domestic use are abominable. Even the heathen execrated 
them, much more should Christians. Woalthas quire! in such a way, 
by sending apprehension and distress into thousands of peaceful homes, 
is indeed but the wages of sin, and should eat like a canker into the 
flesh of its owners. An inflated currency makes prices rise fast enough ; 
but what shall be said of those who artificially aggravate this evil for 
their own emolument ? or 

Evasion of public obligations is also noteworthy. Some would like 
to see the war prolonged, because they are making money by it; others 
are fraudulent in contracts, and cheat both the government and the 
soldiers ; others stoop to any meanness to get rid of their just tax, either 
trying to save their traffic from the duty, or if it be imposed, by subter- 
fuge, to keep back from the collector what he hasa right to claim. All 
this is as sinful as it is unpatriotic. 

From these evils there follows a great laxity of morals. The worst 
sin is indifference to sin; and this is just what has come to pass. The 
general moral sense is hardened. Frauds and falsehoods are tolerated. 
Men growing rich by wrong-doing have all impunity ; legislators them- 
selves connive at evasions of the Jaw; even respectable people and 
journals have taught that the end justifies the means, and that the hide- 
ous gambling which even the civil statute forbids, is allowable if practised 
in aid of charity. 

Now, it is plain that these things do more than anything else to post- 
pone the day when the war shall end. They give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. They diminish the moral earnestness which can alone terminate 
the struggle. They weaken the stamina of the nation. They unfit for 
the sacrifice and self-denial which must be borne if we are to come out 
with colors flying. More than all, they provoke the great God Almighty, 
and give him just cause for withdrawing his favor and leaving us to a 
bitter heritage of disappointment, defeat, and shame No Christian man 
can do a better, a more patriotic work just now, than by throwing himself 
with his whole soul into the work of resisting sin, opposing immorality, 
doing righteousnes:, and standing up for truth, hon@, and right in every 
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relation, private, domestic, social, and national. J¢ is moral forces 
which are to decide the zssue now trembling in the balance. — Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Retia1ous Resurts oy THE Reseition. — We hcar much about the 
progress of religion and morals as quite remarkable in view of our con- 
flict with the rebels. It may be remarkable ; but what are the general 
facts on the subject? Take the Baptists asa specimen. Their increase 
has been comparatively small the past year. In a membership of _ 
1,039,400 the gain has been only 1,824. In nine States their numerical 
strength has been diminished. Among the States which have witnessed 
an increase in their Baptist membership, Illinois stands first on the list, 
her net gain being 2,856; more than that of all the other States put 
together, and nearly nine per cent. of her former membership. Of the 
Baptist colleges and theological seminarics, every one located in the 
Southern States has suspended, save two in Missouri. The suspension 
of Baptist newspapers in the South is even more complete. So of nearly 
all denominations that have a portion of their churches in the Slave 
States. Take the whole country, and the rebellion will be found to have 
Bwept it as a sort of moral Simoom. 


ContTiInentaL Mongy—11Ts vALUE.—The following table (from ‘‘ Har- 
pers’ ay ehows its monthly a taking specie as the stand- 


ard, from 1777 to 1781. To buy $100 in specie it took of this money, 
at the dates specified, the sums which follow : — 

1777. 1778. =—«1779. =: 1780. 1781. 
January..... cocssoee S10D $325 $742 $2,924 $7 ,400 
Febrnary........se0% . 107 350 868 3,322 7,900 
March...ccseece sce l09 370 1,000 4,736 ‘ewes 
April.......0- occceoee ll lZ 400 1,104 4,000 Perks 
May....... Seiwa e ewes 115. 400 1,215 4,600 Sane 
JUNC. ces.ccee eee ssee eel 20 400 1,342 6,400 cece 
Daly os5 Gouna: 125 425 1,477 —-8,900 eas 
AUgZUBt. .cceccceescsess 150 450 1,630 7,000 ee 
September........06 22175 4795 1,800 7,100 erate 
October. .......06. eee. 2/0 500 2,030 7,200 cece 
November.....+- esseee BOO 545 2,308 7,300 or 
Docember.......5 seees 310 634 2,593 7,400 ares 


No wonder the people became restive under such a state of things ; 
and to this cause in no small degree was owing the ‘Shay rebellion in 
Massachusetts.” 


Hicu Compensation TO ouR Troops. — Never did a government pay 
its soldiers so liberally as ours does. Seldom are common soldiers paid 
so well for their labor. Indeed, they might, if rigidly temperate and 
economical, grow moderately rich. The Portland Press gives the follow- 
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ing case: ‘ A private had on the allotment roll $10 per month reserved 
to be deposited in the Savings-Bank, reserving only three per month to 
spend for himself. After twenty months’ pay the allotment was discon- 
tinued. Two hundred dollars therefore were deposited. Out of the $3 
a month, and by taking what money is allowed if clothing is not drawn, 

e managed to save and send home at one fime $25, at another time 
$21, to be forwarded to hia father in Nova Scotia. Within a few days 
$250 have come by express to be a!so deposited in the bank. The state 
and city bounties for re-enlistment are yet to be paid, which will swell the 
sum, with interest accrued, to upward of $750. At the close of the war, 
at this rate, he will have a small fortune for a common soldier.” ‘It has 
been observed everywhere that the families of common laborers have 
been much more “flush” of money than they ever were before, and 
might, but for their improvident habits, have been laying up something 


‘‘for a rainy day.”’ 


Gen. Grant’s Views. — Extreme efforts of the rebels to raise troops.. 
“The rebels have now in their ranks their last man. The little boys and 
old men are guarding prisoners, guarding railroads and bridges, and 
forming a good part of their garrisons for intrenched positions, A man 
lost by them cannot be replaced. They have robbed the cradle and the 
grave equally to get their present force. Beside what they lose 
in frequent skirmishes and battles, they are now losing, from desertion 
and other causes, at least one regiment per day. With this drain upon 
them. the end is not far distant, ¢f we will only be true to ourselves. Their 
only hope now is in a divided North. With the draft quietly enforced, 
they would become despondent, and would make but little resistance. I 
have no doubt but they are excecdingly anxious to hold out anti! after 
the Presidential election. They have many hopes from its effects ; they 
hope a counter revolution.” 

Results to be expected from the Independence of the rebels, — ‘‘ Our 
a friends, if they expect peace from separation, are much mistaken. 

t would be but the beginning of war.* To have peace on any terms, the 
South would demand the restoration of their slaves already freed. They 
would demand indemnity for losses sustained, and they would demand 
a treaty which would make the North slave-hunters for the South. They 
ei demand pay, or the restoration of every slave escaping to the 

ort ae ; 


The above extracts from a letter of Gen. Grant so late as August 16, 
1864, set forth only a part of the numberless evils sure to flow from our 
consenting to any terms of peace that shall not remove, or bring under 
our control, the great and only serious bone of contention, the system of 
slavery, and leave us, from the Lakes to the Gulf, one people, a single 
republic. War is always an unchristian, suicidal way of settling any dis 
pute ; but if it is to be, as it is likely to be, the arbiter in this controversy, 


” 
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better by far to fight on till it is ended forever. _A war of ten, twenty, 
or even fifty years, would not be so bad as the well-nigh ceaseless con- 
flicts that must follow from a slave empire established in the heart of our 
country. Farewell then to all hope of any reliable peace upon this con- 
" tinent for long ages to come. 


REBEL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS: 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS UPON OUR RETURNED PRISONERS. 


Senate’s Committee. — At tha request of the Secretary of War, 
the Committee proceeded to Annapolis and Baltimore, and examined the 
condition of our returned soldiers, and took the testimony of several of 
them, together with the testimony of surgeons and other persons in at- 
tendance upon the hospitals. 

The evidence proves, beyond all manner of doubt, a determination on 
the part of the rebel authorities, deliberately and persistently practised 
for a long time past, to subject those of our soldiers who have been so 
unfortunate as to fall into their hands to a system of treatment which has 
resulted in reducing many of those who have survived and been permit- 
ted to return to us to a condition, both physically and mentally, which 
no language we can use can adequately describe. Though nearly all the 
ecia now in the Naval Academy hospital at Anaapolis, and in the 

est hospital, in Baltimore, have been under the kindest and most intel- 
ligent treatment for about three weeks past, and many of them for a 
greater length of time, still they present literally the appearance of living 
skeletons, many of them being nothing but skin and bone; some of them 
are maimed for life, having been frozen while exposed to the incleméncy 
of the winter season on Belle Isle, being compelled to lie on the bare 
ground, without tents or blankets, some of them without overcoats or 
even coats, with but little fire to mitigate the severity of the winds and 
storms to which they were exposed. ° 

The testimony shows that the general practice of their captors was to 
rob them, as soon as they were taken prisoners, of all their money, valu- 
ables, blankets, and good clothing, for which they received er 10 
exchange except, perhaps, some old, worn-out rebel clothing hardly bete 
ter than none at all. Upon their arrival at Richmond they have been 
confined, without blankets or other covering, in buildings without fire, or 
upon Belle Isie with, in many cases, no shelter, and in others with noth- 
ing but old discarded army tents, so injured by revts and holes as to 
present but little barrier to the wind and storms. On several occasions, 
the witnesses say, they have arisen in the morning from their resting- 
places upon the bare earth, and found several of their comrades frozen to 
death during the night, and that many others would have met the same 
fate, had they not walked rapidly back and forth during the hours which 
should have been devoted to sleep, for the purpose of retaining sufficient 
‘warmth to preserve life. 
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In respect to the food furnished to our men by the rebel authorities, 
the testimony proves that the ration of each man was totally insufficient 
in quantity to pregerve the health of a child, even had it been of proper 
quality, which it was not. It consisted usually, at most, of two small 
pieces of corn-bread, made in many instances, as the witnesscs state, 
of corn and cobs ground together, and badly prepared and cooked, of at 
times, about two ounces of meat, usually of poor quality, and unfit 
to be eaten, and occasionally a few black, worm-eaten beans, or some 
thing of that kind. Many of our men were compelled to sell to their 
guards and others, for what price they could get, such clothiug and 
blankets as they were permitted to receive of that forwarded for their 
use by our government, in order to obtain additional food sufficient to 
sustain life » thus, by endeavoring to avoid one privation, reducing them- 
selves to the same destitute condition in respect to clothing and covering 
that they were in before they received any from our government. When 
they became sick and diseased in consequence of this exposure and 

rivation, and weré admitted into the hospitals, their treatment was 
itile, if any, improved as to fodd, though they doubtless suffered less 
from exposure to cold than before. Their food still remained insufficient 
in quantity, and altogether unfit in quality. Their diseases and wounds 
did not receive the treatment which the. commonest dictates of humanity 
would hav2 prompted. One witness, whom your committee examined, 
who had lost all the toes of one foot from being frozen while on Belle 
Isle, states that for days at a time his wounds were not dressed, and that 
they had not been dressed for four days when he was taken from the 
hospital and carried on the flag-of-truce boat for Fortress Monro<. 

In addition to this insufficient supply of food, clothing, and shelter, 
our soldiers, while prisoners, have been subjected to the most cruel treat- 
ment from those placed over them. They have been abused and shame- 
fully treated on almost every opportunity. Many have been mercilessly 
shot and killed when they failed to comply with all the demands of their 
jailers, sometimes for violating rules of which they had not been m- 
formed. C owdef in great numbers in buildings they have been fired 
at and killed by the sentinels outside when they appeared at the windows 
for the purpose of obtaining a little fresh air. One man, whose comrade 
in the service, in battle, and in captivity, had been so fortunate as to be 
among those released from further torments, was shot dead as he was 
waving with his hand a last adieu to his friend. Other instances of 
equally unprovoked murder.are disclosed by the testimony. 

The condition of our returned soldiers, as regards personal cleanliness, 
has been filthy almost beyond description. Their clothes have been -80 
‘dirty and so covered with vermin that those who received them have 
been compelled’to destroy their clothing, and re-clothe them with new and 
clean raiment. Their bodies and heads have been so infested with ver- 
min that, in some instances, repeated washings have fuiled- to remove 
them ; and those who have received them in charge have been compelled 
to cut all the hair from their heads, and make applications to destroy the 
vermin. Some have been received with no clothing but shirts and 
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drawers, and a piece of blanket or other outside covering, entirely desti- 
tute of coats, hats, shoes, or stockings; and the bodies of those better 
supplied with clothing have been equally dirty and filthy with the others, 
many who have been sick and in the hospital having had no opportunity 
to wash their bodies for weeks and months before they were released from 
captivity. 

Your committee are unable to convey any adequate idea of the sad and 
deplorable condition of the men they saw in the hospitals they visited ; 
and the testimony they have taken cannot convey to the reader the im- 
pressions which your committee there received. The persons we saw, as 
we were assured by those in charge of them, have greatly improved since 
they have keen received in the hospitals. Yet they are now dying daily, 
one of them being in the very throes of death as your committee stood by 
his bed-side, and witnessed the sad spectacle.there presented. All those 

@ Whom your committee examined stated that they have been thus reduced 
and emaciated entirely in consequence of the merciless treatment they 
received while prisoners from their enemies; and the physicians in charge 
of them, the men best fitted by their profession and experience to express 
an opinion upon the subject, all say that they have no doubt that the 
statements of their patients are entirely correct. 

. It will be observed from the testimony, that all the witnesses who tes- 
tify upon that point state that the treatment they received while confined 
at Columbia, Dalton, and other places, was far more humane than that 
-they received at Richmond, where the authorities of the so-called confed- 
eracy were congregated, and where the power existed, had the inclination 
not been wanting, to reform those abuses and secure to the prisoners they 
held some treatment that would bear a public comparison to that accorded 
by our authorities to the prisoners in our custody. Your committee, 
therefore, are constrained to say that they can hardly avoid the conclu- 
Bion expressed by so many of our released soldiers, that the inhuman prac- 
tices hereia referred to are the result of a determination on the part of 
the rebel authorities to reduce our soldicrs in their power, by privation of 
food and clothing, and by expo:ure, to such a condition that those who 
may survive shall never recover so as to be able to render any effective 
service in the field. As regards the assertions of some of the rebel news- 
papers, that our prisoners have received at their hands the same treat- 
ment that their own soldiers in the ficld have received, they are evidently 
but the most glaring and unblushing falschoods. No one can for a 
moment be deceived by such statements, who will reflect that our sol- 
diers, who, when taken prisoners, have been stout, healthy men, in the 
prime and vigor of life, yet have died by hundreds under the treatment 
they have received, although required to perform no duties of the ae 
or the march; while the rebel soldiers are able to make long and rapi 
marches, and to offer a stubborn resistance in the field. 

Your committee, finding it impossible to describe in words the deplor- 
‘able condition of these returned prisoners, have caused photographs to be 
taken of a number of them, and a fuir sample to be lithographed an 1 ap- 
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pended to their report, that their exact condition may be known by all 
who examine it. Some of them have since died. 


We have little space for the detailed testimony in this case ; but will 
quote a few specimens. ° 


Surgeon W. S. Ely says, —‘‘I have assisted in unloading these 
prisoners from the boat. I have frequently seen on the boat bodies of 
those who have died while being brought here, and I have frequently 
known them to die while being conveyed from the boat to the hospital 
ward. Their condition is such (their whole constitution being under- 
mined) that the best of care and medical treatment, and all the san- 
itary and hygeian measures that we can introduce appear to be useless 
Their whole assimilative functions appear to be impaired. Medicines and 
food appear, in many cases, to have no effect upon them. We have 
made post mortem examinations repeatedly of cases here, and on all oc, 
casions we find the system very much reduced, and in many cases the 
muscles almost entirely gone, — reduced to nothing literally but skin and 
bone ; the blood vitiated and depraved, and an ancemic condition of the 
entire system apparent. The fact that in many cases of post mortems 
_ we had discovered no organic disease justifies us in the conclusion that 
the fatal result is owing principally, if not entirely, to a deprivation of 
food and other articles necessary to support life, and to improper a 
ure. On all occasions when arriving here, these men have been found in 
the most filthy condition, it being almost impossible, in many cases, to 
clean them by repeated washings. The functions of the skin are ertirely 
impaired, and in many cases they are encrusted with dirt, owing, as they 
say, to being compelled to lie on the sand at Belle Island; and the nor- 
mal function of the skin has not been recovered until the cuticle has been 
entirely thrown off. Their bodies are covered with vermin, so that it has 
been found ‘necessary to throw away all the clothing which they had on 
when they arrived here, and provide them entirely with new clothing. 
Their hair has been filled with vermin, so that we have been obliged to 
cut their hair all off, and make applications to kill the vermin in their 
heads. Many of them state that they have had no opportunity to wash 
their bodies for six or eight months, and have not dono so.” 


Chaplain Henries says, —‘ All language fails to felly express their 
real condition, Their appearance is-higgard in the extreme; ragged, 
destitute even of shoes, and very frequently without pants or blouses, or 
any covering except their drawers and shirts, and perhaps a half a blan- 
ket, or something like that; sometimes without hats, and in the most 
filthy condition that it is possible to conceive ‘of either beast or man being 
reduced to in any circumstances ; ynable to give either their names, theit 
residence, regiments, or any facts, in consequence of their mental depres 
sion, so that I believe the surgeons have found it quite impossible some 
times to ascertain their relation to the army. Their statements agree al 
most universally in regard to their treatment at the hands of the rebels.” 
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POLITICS AND PEACE: 
OR, THE INFLUENCE OF THE LATE ELECTION IN SECURING PEACE. 


Tae sword ig not the only nor the chief power in the world. Be- 
hind and above it there is a moral influence more powerful far, gener- 
ally quiet, and always peaceful, that is sure in the long run to con- 
trol it, and subsidize it sooner or later to its own ends. Well did John 
Milton, Cromwell’s Secretary of State, remind him that 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 
In such q victory our country is now rejoicing in the election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for another term of four years; an event itself so signif: 
icant, and so full of good omens, that we cannot refrain from giving it 
& passing notice. 

This election is certainly a very searching test of democracy, and has 
proved, much beyond our fears, its safety and efficiency. Few govern- 
ments in the world would have stood such a trial so well. An ex- 
treme and perilous freedom of speech and action was allowed. Per- 
cons opposed to the administration had been for years hard at work to 
dislodge from office those who now administer the government, and 
were permitted to ply every art and means, short of an actual resort to 
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the sword, for the accomplishment of their ends. Disloyal men all 
over the I'rce States, the Northern wing of the rebellion, its sympathiz- 
ers, and-virtual, if not active, abcttors, had made in every way posible 
the most desperate efforts to insure, whether so intended or not, its tri- 
-umph in the dismemberment of our Republic. They had without re- 
straint denounced in fiercest terms the measures taken by our government 
to put down the rebels, had organized hundreds of thousands of men in 
secret to resist its authority in the loyal States, and furnished them toa 
large extent with arms and ammunition to drench, far and wide, our 
ewn hearthstones in blood. 

No wonder thoughtful men trembled for a time, and were filled with 
joy to sce the canvass conducted with so little bitterncss, the election 
held with little violence in any place, and our whole people quietly 
acquicscing in the result as a matter of course. Even demagogues 
the most violent, and their most reckless, most desperate adhercnts, 
bowed with scarce a murmur to the popular will expressed through 
the ballot-box. Well may we exult over such an exhibition of de 
mocracy as a triumphant vindication of its character, and of its safe 
and bencficent operation. Does it not afford a fair, decisive answer to 
the reproaches cast upon it by aristocrats who hate its principles, and 
dread its influence, and the spread of its popularity and power ? 

These reproaches must be fresh in the memory of our readers. How 
often has our gcvernment been represented as the fodtball of a mob; 
as overawed by reckless rowdiecs and desperadoes fiom cities like New 
York; as afraid to act out the honest dictates of its own judgment; 
as trampling at other times on the rights and liberties of the peeple, 
muzzling the press, and endeavoring to prevent a free expreasion of 
their views. But what are the facts even in this extreme case? Men 
in correspondence and virtual alliance with our Southern rebels, were 
‘allowed without resistance to hold their convention at Chicago avow- 
‘edly for the overthrow of the administration, to criticise and denounce 
its course with remorseless severity, and freely use all legal, peaceful 
means in their power to put in office a set of men that would reverse 


their whole policy. These political foes, often little better themselves | 


than rebels, were still protected in their legal rights as fully as the 
‘most loyal supporters of the government. In the city of New York, 
‘where thousands of rebcls share its protection even while plotting 
its overthrow, where the scum and offscourings of European igno- 
rance, poverty, and crime have so long been poured as into a com: 
mon sewer, and where English, French and German merchants requite 
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our hospitality by evading our laws, maligning our vharacter, aud tra- 
ducing our institutions, the administration took effectual measures, 
chiefly through a general (Butler) more outrageously abused than aay 
ether maa by our rebels and their sympathizers at home aad abroad, to 
secure for scores of thousands the fullest opportunity to cast their votes 
against the men now ia office. The whole. power of the governinent 
stood ready ta protect every citizen, whether friend or. foe, in the en- 
 poyment of all his rights; nor was there a loyal man in the land that 
did not applaud eur rulers in this even-handed justice. 

But our chief interest as peace men ia this election is found in its 
probable influence in hastening or insuring a right settlement of our 
difficulties, Its significance in this respect cannot well be mistaken. 
All the desperate efforts made by sympathizers with slavery and rebel- 
lion to change the policy of the government in dealing with the rebels, 
have ended in utter, overwhelming defeat, one of the most decisive our 
country has ever witnessed. Their candidate obtained scarce one in 
ten of the electoral votes! There is oo possibility of mistaking 
the significance of such a result. It means, as far as any expression 
of popular will can mean, that slavery shall cease from all the land, 
that the government shall recover its rightful authority over every 
foot of our original territory, aud that the coaflict shall continue, cost 
what it may, till ail these ends are fully secured. It would now seem 
quite certain that peace can be had only on these terms, but on these 
might be at once. If the rebels will submit, as they ought from the 
first, to the government, and consent to the abolition of slavery as 
the cause of this rebellion, and futal to our future peace and pros- 
perity, the contest would cease of course ; but if they will not, it must — 
£0 on till suffering and utter exhaustion shall cotapel a cessation of 
hostilities. How soon this will be, noffe can tell; but we find no reason 
to change the opinion we have had from the first, that the rebel leaders, 
having staked everything on the issuc, will hold out just as long as 
they can keep their desperate, despotic grasp upou the pcople of the 
South. Till then we sce no hope of peace. 

Ought we, indeed, to desire peace upon any other terms? The peo- 
ple have most emphatieally said, No. Are they right? There was a 
time, early in the rebellion, when we would fain have averted an 
appeal to the sword by letting the rebcls have their way; but on wit- 
nessing a fuller devclopment of their character, plans, and ulterior 
purposes, we shrunk, as wiscr men did, from the responsibility of coun- 

Aclling what was so sure to entail not only perpetual slavery, but in- 
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-eessant strife and interminable wars. Shoald the rebellion triamph, 
all these evils mast come ; and in this view its suppression at whatever 
cost may be found, as men now reason, the cheapest as well as surest 
way to insare the future peace of our country aad our continent. We 
kpow well how terrible is the process; but as things are now, aad 
with the habits with which the mass of our people have been trained, 
we see no other way. Our own views, if diffused im seaponm all ever 
the land, would have rendered the rebellion morally impossible ; bat 
since it has come, peace men, like other good citizens, must leave our 
government at discretion to deal with it in the usual way of employ- 
ing, if it can, all the force requisitc to put its laws m execution against 
rebels just as against any other class of eriminals. They are erimi- ° 
nals, perpetrators of a most comprehensive crime, the very climax 
and condensation of all crimes; and government, if it be anything more 
than 2 nome, must have the right, and be imperatively bound, if able, 
to arrest them in.their career, and bring them to condiga panishmeat. 
It may seem hard ; but how far can such culprits deserve our sympathy ? 
The fault is a!l their own; and at any moment they might, if they 
would, escape from the evils now upon them by simply returning to 
their duty, If they will not do this, shall we waste our pity upon 
them? God himself pardons ro sinner while persisting in bis wick- 
ness ; and are we required to be more indulgent to wrong-doers than the 
great Father of usall? Let them cease their rebellion; and the loyal 
North would be ready at once to pour its sympathies and benefactions 

all over the South. 


OUR ° DOCTRINE. 


In every age, truth has saffercd, im the hands of its honest 
advocates, by their lack of eleazr-sightedness in definitions, and 
by confounding questions, essentially distinct. The whole range 
of controversy, political and theological, is marked by this-impor- 
tant infirmity. The ‘* Peace question ” is no exception. 

Hence men who nobly and boldly stand forth the advocates 
of “ Peace on earth,” are sometimes 2oz-resistants. Atl honor to 
their fidelity to convictions of right, even amid loss and peril. 
They now censure the American Peace Society for not maintain 
ing that our present military strife with the Confederate States is 
essentially wrong, and should be at once abandoned. We ask 
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that they concede to us, what we cheerfully concede to them, the 
credit of honesty of inteation, and a candid listening to our 
reasons. 

The doctrine of non-resistance is based on that injunction of our 
Lord, “Unto him that smitcth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other; 
and him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Give to every man that asketh thee, and of him that taketh arcay 
thy goods, ask them not again.” Luke vi. 29,30. Or, as his words 
are recorded by Matthew (v. 39-42), “ Resist sot evil ; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to lum the other also. 
And ifany man sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also. And whoseever shall compel thee to go a mile, ge 
with himtwain. Give to him that asketh thee ; and from kim that 
would borrow of thee, turn not away.” 

Now, to derive correctly a rule of action from Holy Scripture, 
itis necessary to see that we are the persous to whom the rule 
applies. Rules fer parents, are forthem only. Rules fora child, 
are for children only. To make a rule universally binding, it 
mest be shown to apply to man as man at all times, not to a 
class of men, or a particular time. The injunction of our Lord te 
the rich young ruler, to sell all that he had, and give it to the 
poor, is no less plain and. positive than that quoted above, but 
was clearly meant for him only, and not for all rich men, or even 
all rich young rulers. 

Non-resistance was inculcated as the duty and safety of ‘Chris- 
tians circumstanced as these were whom Christ addressed, and in 
that regard is as binding now asthen. It was a time when there 
was no government on earth ready to do justice to ‘‘ Nazarenes,” 
They could have no hope of redress from injury by appealing to 
the magistrate; much less by forcible resistance. Paul's appeal . 
to Cesar brought him no seeurity, though he was a Roman citi- 
zen; and in the end it resulted in martyrdom. Petcr’s one sword 
was an absurd reliance, amid armed banda of official persecutors ; 
and Christ‘ so told him, and moreover that all who resorted to the 
sword would perish by the sword. Ile could not have meant this 
2§ a universal truth, because it is not so. Thousands resort to 
the sword, who do not perish by the sword. But it is always true 
under similar circumstances. Were a solitary man now to resort 
te his sword against a band of armed aoe he would only 
throw away his life. 
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That man is not made to be non-resistant is a truth so obvious 
23 only to be obscured by confounding non-resistance with peace- 
ablencsas, which last is a plain, positive, and universal duty. 
Where, in all nature, has God made any law of non-resistance? 
What ereatore is there nnprovided with means of defence or ffight? 
Not a few have the power to inffict death on an assailant. To 
say that man is an exeeption, because he has received from his 
Maker no horns, claws, or fangs, is to say that he ought to go 
naked, because God has given him neither shell, fleece, nor fur. 
Hf¥e received power and ingenuity to make weapons, even as he 
received power to make raiment. Moreover, he has ability to 
make and use just sueh weapons as aceord with the character of 
his antagonist, from # fly-brush, or mosquito-nct, to a musket. 
With the peaeeable he makes use of argnuments, and with the 
violent, force in proportion to the mecd. The rule to man, ss 
nran, is to “ live peaceably with al}, as far as lies inhim:” &. e., as 
ig practicable. 

The stoutest believer in the doctrine of non-resistance would 
not hesitate to rescue his child by force from the hand of an 
assassin, or his wife from the brutality of = ravisher. Why then 
could he objeet to the child and wife defending themselves, if 
able? Neither the law of Moses nor that of Christ confticts with 
the Iaw of Nature. AT? are divine. Sclf-preservation is an im- 
stinct in every animated being, an absolute universal law. It is 
to keep the weak from being overpowered by the strong, that msn 
is made social, and civil government is ordained. The prevalence 
of the doctrine of strict or entire non-resistance would mtroduce 
the reign of violence, and banish peace from the earth. <A State 
certamly has the right to preserve itsclf; and whatever is neces 
sary to that end, it is its right and duty to use. 

But, it is replied, we must not do evil that good may come. 
Very well; so we think. But kilting a man who converts himself 
into a wild beast, and ravens on society, is not doing evil. Soci- 
ety has claims upon us, no [ess certainly than the man of violence. 
The grandest incentive to crime is confidence of impunity ; and 
its surest check is the certainty of retribution. The Southern 
States rushed into this conftict under the assurance that Yankees 
would not fight; and their orators pledged themselves that “s 
lady’s thimble would hold all the blood that would be shed.” 
They believel so. But their people were s'ow to assume the risk ; 
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and the leaders precipitated hostilities for the avowed reason that 
this would ‘fire the Southern heart.” The North was ready to 
argne, and not ready to fight. The South then had the govern- 
ment in their hands during long years of preparation for a forcible 
revolution ; but they resorted to no argument, to no loyal process, 
for reconstructing the nation. They were resolved on an Southern 
Oligarchy, with Cuba and Mexico annexed. They were to seize | 
the capital. President Davis was to hold levees in the White 
House. The country was to be shivered, and slavery and cotton 
to be supreme. 

All nature and the voice of God commanded us to resist, 
But even then our Chief Magistrate sought only to defend the 
capital, and called out a handful of men for the purpose, avowing 
that he was willing that the States that had been admitted into 
the Union with slavery, should remain as before. The very first 
proclamation of General M’Clellan assured them that he would 
suppress every attempt of a slave to recover his freedom. The 
‘‘ Crittenden Compromise ” was offered them, and rejected. They 
were bent on secession, and so remain. They compelled us to 
fight, or be slaves ourselves. | 

Let none be surprised at seeing in this periodical repeated 
declarations of our true position and object. It is sent not to 
subscribers only, but to ministers and others in various places, in 
single numbers, and is scattered widely as a tract. The cause 
demands that we be explicit ; and our strictly non-resistant friends 
and counsellors have a right to know, not only our ground, but 
our reasons. We bate no tittle of our opposition to war as a mode 
of settling international controversies, or as an engine of con- 
quest, rapacity, or revenge. The custom is utterly wrong ; but civil 
government we hold to be in its legitimate operation quite distinct 
from that of the war-system, and deserving not of rebuke and 
resistance, but of cordial support by good men in the exercise of 
its right to enact and enforce laws for the gencral weal. 


Corona, Taxation. —Our forefathers knew well what it was 
to be taxed; and a few facts may suggest why they became so 
restive under ‘“taxation without representation.” During the old 
French war which broke the power of France on this continent, 
the poll-tax in New England was four dollars, the tax on real e3- 
tate was at the rate of thirty-six dollars on an hundred dollars* 
valuation, and there was also an excise duty on tea, coffee, wine, 
rum, and other articles in general use.” mo, 
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HOW TO CLOSE A CIVIL WAR. 


Suc a war, like every other, must sooner or later cease. Men 
will not, cannot fight forever. Contests the most obstinate must 
have an end in some sort of settlement. To this rule the present 
struggle can be no exception; and as the parties must at length 
sheathe the sword, and betake themselves to some peaceful mode 
of adjustment, it becomes a very grave question how this shall be 
done. 

Faw now conccive how many difficulties are likely to environ 
this question; and thoughtful, patriotic men all over the North 
cannot too soon prepare themselves and the public for its proper 
solution. Precisely what this solution ought to be or can be, it is 
_ not ours to say; but it does come within our province to suggest 
and press some points that will be found indispensable to any 
satisfactory or lasting scttlement. ° 

Bear in'mind, then, that such disputes are seldom, if ever, ad- 
jasted without mutual concession. Neither party can expect to 
gain all its ends; and even the one mainly, if not entirely right, 
will be obliged to yield or modify some portion of its just de- 
mands. Itisso in all controversics betwecn nations ; and though 
the present is a case quite different in many important respects, 
we doubt whether it can be adjusted in any other way. Sooner 
or later, both parties must make up their minds to some form of 
compromise ; and the sooner they do so, the. better for all the in- 
terests involved. 

We think it clear, moreover, that no settlement can be lasting 
that shall not be beneficial to both parties. IIere, as everywhere 
else, strict honesty, a sincere regard fer each other’s welfare, will 
be found to be the best policy ; no other can long meet the exigen- 
cies of the case. The same people must continue to inhabit the 
different sections of our country ; and any injustice or intentional 
injury to one portion, will be sure ere long to work mischief to 
the whole. Such a settlement must be attempted as shall make it 
clearly the interest for all to live together under one government 
as the joint, impartial guardian of their common rights and wel- 
fare. No man should be willing to have any portion of our wide- 
spread republic intentionally oppressed or permanently injured. 

Especially should every idea of retaliation or revenge be care 
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fully excluded from the final settlement. True, there has been 
guilt deserving a gallows a hundred times higher than that of 
Haman; but in such a case it is vain to think of bringing the 
chief culprits to condign punishment. They always take good 
heed to screen themselves; and before you can reach one such 
wholesale villain, you may have to strike down half a million of 
his comparative'y innocent dupes and victims. It is pre-emi- 
nently so in this case. The chief fault has been with the leaders ; 
while the masses have already suffered enough in all conscience 
‘from this suicidal conflict to suffice alike as a penalty and a warn- 
ing. There should be no need of any Official proclamation to 
assure the millions at the South of a full, universal amnesty ; 
and toward these tools and victims of the rebel leaders should 
the heart of the whole N sii go forth in warmest sympathy and 
compassion. 

Nor should we be too severe upon even the leaders in this re- 
bellion. No language can fully express our own conceptions of 
their wickedness; but, while sitting in judgment upon them, we 
ought to enter as far as possible into their modes of reasoning on 
the subject, and see how they attempt to justify themselves for 
what they have done. They think themselves injured, and hon- 
estly believe that they have the same right, in their parlance, to 
secede from our government that our forefathers had in 1776 to 
throw off that of England. This example, so sacred with our- 
selves as well as with them, they plead in full justification of all 
they have done. We of course deem this a gross perversion; but 
they do not so regard it; and in order to be perfectly candid, we 
must put ourselves in their place, and enter as far as we can into 
their modes of thought and feeling on this whole subject. We 
grant that no stretch of candor or sympathy can excuse the 
wholesale, gigantic crimes they have committed; but their train- 
ing, general habits, and peculiar circumstances serve to explain 
in part their conduct, and may fairly be allowed to pens 
somewhat the severity of our censures, 

For a part of these offences we have ourselves been largely 
responsible. We have so long allowed slaveholders to rule us, 
that they had come to claim it as their right, to look down upon 
us as a class inferior to themselves, and to regard our resistance 
of such claims as a species of rebellion against an established 
authority! This hallucination seems to have become general and 
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chronic among slaveholders; nor have all the manifold proofs 
they have seen of their waning power in contrast with our own, 
sufficed to dislodge it from the Southern mind. 

Now, any settlement to which we can submit, must be a terrible 
humiliation to such spirits. True, they richly deserve it all, and 
- doubtless it would do them good; but however this may be, we 
ought, as a matter of both duty and policy, to be as lenient to 
the South as we can be consistently: with saving the country, and 
insuring its permanent prosperity. If we can secure these points, 
namely, the integrity of our territory, the preservation of our 
government in its essential purity, and the abolition of slavery as 
having proved itself fatal to the great object for which our fore- 
fathers fought in 1776, and adopted our constitution in 1789, we 
think all loyal men ought to be content, and be willing, if necessary, 
to concede nearly everything else nofindispensable for securing 
these permanent results. 

We trust the time is soon coming to begin this great work of 
reconciliation. Let the whole loyal North gird themselves in 
earnest for it just as seon as the sword shall be sheathed, and the 
government reinstated in its rightful autiority over the entire 
country. The process of healing this great breach will be ex- 
tremely difficult, and will call for the utmost patience and forbear- 
ance, candor, charity, and kindness, alike of the North and the 
South. God grant that the sword may not be found to have 
made wounds and festering sores which no moral medication can 
ever entirely cure! 


THE CRIME OF REVOLUTION. 


REVOLUTION a crime? Such language must sound strange 
enough to those who have so long been accustomed to hear it as- 
serted as a right, enjoined as a duty, and eulogized as pre-emi- 
nently a virtue and a blessing. Whence this change? We are 
now meeting the suicidal recoil npon ourselves of those revolution- 
ary principles on which our forefathers acted, and which we have 
hitherto regarded as self-evidently right. The tables are suddenly 
turned ; and in the school of a stern and bitter expcrience we are 
likely to learn some new lessons of wisdom. 
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‘We have been led to this train of thought by the perusal of : 


an address by J. P. Thompson, D. D., before the Union League 
Club of New York, last March; * one of the ablest productions 
we have ever seen from his gifted pen, and embodying so large 
an amount of facts and arguments pertinent to the present crisis 
of our country, that we feel reluctant to criticise, as we think it 
deserves, the principle which he takes for granted without prov- 


ing its correctness, that a people have a right at discretion to- 


resist and overthrow the government over them. It was on this prin- 
ciple our revolutionary sires acted in 1776; and on the same 
principle our slave-holding rebels claim to act in their attempt to 
establish their Confederacy on slavery as its corner-stone. This 
claim Dr. Thompson endeavors with much force to refute, and to 
prove that the example of our forefathers affords no sanction or 
excuse for the Southern rebellion. 

The argument is so novel and ingenious that we will give 
an outline of it. ‘The right of armed resistance to govern- 
ment is not a naked abstract right, to be invoked at pleasure, but 
is at best a qualified and conditional right, and can exist only 
In some extreme conditions of justifying circumstances. ... . 
To assert a permanent right of revolution against any and every 
form of political organization, is practically to govern human 


society by force, or by the dread of force, till the end of time. 


-. +. When a community has reached that high state of politi- 
cal organization in which a free popular government, with all its 
appropriate institutions, and a constitution duly regulating: the 
administration, and itself amendable by the people, then the right 
of revolution ceases from that community, and an armed uprising 
against such a free, popular, constitutional government, being. neces- 
sarily without justifying conditions, can never become rightful, but 
must be always and simply A CRIME.” ' 
A very clever exposition; but .a single fact, strangely over- 
looked by the orator, dashes it all. The alleged right of revolu- 
tion leaves the revolutionists alone to judye for themselves whether 
they shall resist and overthrow the government over them. If they 
say it hasin their case failed in its great object of protecting their 
rights, and promoting their interests, or if they desire for any rea- 
8on to throw off its authority, and form another government more 


* ** Revolution against Free Government not a Right but a Crime.” New York, 
No, 26 East Seventeenth Street. 1804. 
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to their liking, they have, on this revolutionary principle, the right 
to do so at their own discretion. Now, our Southern rebels take 
just this ground; and, though it be very clearly a glaring and 
atrocious abuse of a discretionary right, we must admit that the 
principle does justify the terrible conclusion to which they come. 
The alleged right of revolution is a two-edged sword, capable of 
cutting both ways, and may be used, as we see in this case, in favor 
of slavery as well as of freedom, alike in behalf of a democracy, an 
oligarchy, or a monarchy. If a people, without responsibility to 
_ man or God, have the right at discretion to throw off one form of 
government by violence, they may another, and exchange a popa- 
lar government for an irresponsible despotism. 

The believers in this right, however, allow it only in the interest 
of such government as they like. Dr. Thompson insists, that 
“‘ there is a right of revolution,” but says, — 


‘« The divine warrant for civil government cannot be pressed into sanc- 
tioning tyranny, and forbidding the redress of wrongs by an appeal to 
arms. The right of resistance is in its place as sacred as the duty of 
obedience. The Bible, speaking in popular language, and not with the 
forma] exactness of philosophical definition, lays down general truths 
broadly, without those qualifications and exceptions that specific cases 
would fairly authorize. The doctrine so clearly taught, that Christianity 
is not to organize a crusade against civil government, but should uphold 
the State as a necessary and a divine institution, proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the government, in the main, answers the purpose of its instita- 
tion, as the protector of the good and a terror to the evil. If, however, 
by injustice and violence, the government becomes an unbearable op- 
pression, there rests in Soctety, which gives form to the State, an ulti- 
mate right to redress itself by overturning or otherwise changing the 
falsified government in the interest of a true and righteous ordering of 
the State. 

- We aro liable, however, to be misled by the term ‘ Right of Revo- 
lution,’ as if this were a reserved right lodged somewhere within the 
political structure itself. But a revolution is the overturning of the 
established order of things with a view to establish a new order in its 
stead ; and therefore, in strict 1 gic, there can be no right of revolution 
latent within an existing political system. What we intend (mean) by 
the right of revolution may be better defined as the moral DUTY OF RE- 
SISTANCE to tyranny ani wrong, even to the extent of breaking up the 
whole established order of things; not our right, then, as citizens or 
subjects, but our duty as men. And this duty, when the case arises, 
we must be ready to perform, or, for example’s sake, to perish in the at- 
tempt. But as a duty it must be capable of being defended upon moral 
grounds, defended before God, defended in history, defended by its 
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motives and results. To justify a revolution, therefore, these three 
things must concur: —1. The movement must be founded in justice, 
and must aim at a result which in itself will be right and good; 
—2. The evils against which it protests must be grievous and unbearable 
wrongs ; — 3. The revolution should appear to be the only, and, at the 
game time, a feasible mode of redregs. 

Bad government, at the worst, may be better than anarchy; and 
such are the horrors of civil war, that no community or portion of the 
body politic can be justified in invoking these, except as a last resort 
against desperate wrongs, and with a reasonable hope of success in the 
attempt to win justice by the sword. While, therefore, the right of revolu- 
tion may be valid for Italy against Austria. or for Poland against Russia, 
it is impossible that a case should ever arise in which an armed insurrec- 
tion against a constitutional free government would be justifiable. In 
such a government the Constitut on stands ever to restrain, or, if need 
be, to judge the administrators of government in matters of alleged in- 
justice, and the acting government itself can be ehanged at limited 
periods. All wrongs can be redressed, all wrong-doers can be removed 
‘in time by peaceable methods; and, at the most, nothing could be gained 
by insurrection but a change of rulers, which can be gained without it ; 
and an insurrection could give no better security for the character of 
those it rai:ed to power than would a peaceable election. 

.The right of revolution, then, ‘is not absolute, but conditional. Only 
certain rare exigencies and combinations can bring it into being, and 
without these, clearly and forcibly existing, it is a crime to attempt a 
revulution. So great are the calamities of civil war, so frightful the 
horrors of anarchy, that the overturning of government may be right- 
fully attempted only for the ends of justice. There must be in it that 
which appeals to the moral sense of men as just and right, to warrant a 
movement that may deluge the land with blood and shroud every house 
in mourning.. Even with right upon its side, the movement will not be 
Justified by mere annoyances, discomforts, or occasional burdens and 
grievances: that affect not the core of society, and that time might re- 
lieve or allay, but by accumulated and unbearable wrongs. And even 
then the revolution must have a fair prospect of succcss to warrant the 
fearful responsibility of attempting it. ‘ ‘The evils,’ as Lord Brougham 
says, ‘must have become intolerable before the resistance is to be at- 
tempted. The tata whose rights are invaded, must first exhaust every 
peaceful and orderly and lawful means of obtaining redress. An insur- 
tection is only to be justified by the necessity which leaves nd alternative ; 
and the probability of success is to be weighed, in order that a hopeless 


attempt may not involve the community in distress and confusion.’ ”’ 


The practical conclusion from all this would seem to be, that it 
is right, if feasible and probably successful, to rebel against a— 
government that we think “ unbearable,” but wrong against one 
which we regard as wise and beneficent! Can we find in this 
anything that deserves the name of principle? 
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We have never been satisfied with the popular theory of the 
Right of Revolution; but, likely,to play so important a partin 
the future history of the world, it deserves far more thorough 
discussion than it has yet received. We dismiss it for the present 
with a few hints for the thoughtful : — 

1. This alleged right of revolution receives from the Bible no 
countenance, but direct and pointed rebuke, alike in the Old 
Testament and the New. Under the Theocracy the idea would 
have been palpably absurd; and the teachings of Christ and 
his apostles clearly and unquestionably forbid it. Rom. xiii.1-7; 

1. Tim. ii. 1-3; Titus ili. 1; 1. Pet. ii. 13; 2. Pet. ii. 9, 10.17; 
Matt. xxii. 21. We challenge you to show us in all the Bible a 
solitary trace of this so-called “ sacred right of revolution.” 

2. There is nothing in the example of Christ, his apostles, or 
the ecarby Christians to justify or suggest any such claim. It is 
plainly the growth of later times; as a distinct, well-defined 
theory, it is scarce three centuries old, if it can be traced back as 
fur even as the age of Cromwell. 

3. No government does or safely can permit to its own subjects 
the right of armed revolution. It would be a practical coutra- 

‘diction, a species of suicide. Our own government, though 

itself a result of such a revolution, has from the first frowned, a3 
it must in order to live, upon the very principle that gave it birth. 
In four years after the peace of 1783, Massachusetts had to pat 
its foot upon a rebellion that had more urgent personal reasons 
than that of 1776. 

4. This theory of revolution is fatal to the stability and per- 
manency of all government. No government can live that recog- 
nizcs in practice this right; and even our rebels were obliged in 
self-defence to repudiate it just as soon as theirs began its reg- 

ular operations. 

d. Since the adoption of this theory by political philosophers 
and reformers, it has been used as a cloak to cover nearly all 
sorts of resistance to government, whether bad or good. In our 
country, every rebellion or insurrection, such as that of Shay’s in 

~ Massachusetts, the Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania, the Dorr 
Rebellion in R.I., and now the Slavemongers’ Rebellion, have all 
attempted to screen themselves under the example of our fore- 

‘ fathers in 1776. 
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6. Most attempts to overthrow or change government by vio- 
Jence have proved disastrous failures, the remedy worse tian the 
disease. The history of Christendom for the last seventy years has 
been crimsoned with the blood of such revolutions; but, with the ” 
exception of our own case, has a single one become decidedly and 
permanently successful? Yet in these revolutions there may have 
been sacrificed thrice as many lives as there were inhabitants in 
our country at the time of our Revolution. 

7. After all, there is good reason to presume that, in most 
cases, nearly all the benefits sought by violent revolution, might 
have been secured in time by peaceful means rightfully and per- 
sistently used. In this thought there is a world of meaning; 
but most people lack the patience, self-restraint, and forecast 
requisite to reap all its fruits. 

8. Even of a successful revolution the chief benefits will gener. 
ally be found to be due to other canses than the sword that 
won the political revolution; a most pregnant truth, the full im- 
port and bearings of Whicn it would take volumes to illustrate 
in the case of our own Revolution of 1776. 


How Wak avences Insutts. — War is declared to revenge an insult. An 
armed ship approaches one cf equal force, which hoists the flag of the de- 
clared enemy. In both ships, the Bibles, if the sailors have any, are bundled 
up in the hammocks, and stuwed away in the nettings, to stup the enemy's 
shot. All thought of the holy precepts contained in them is suspended. 

The only thought is to maim, kill, burn, sink, and destroy. The chaplains 
on buard each vessel resort to their respective stations, to pray fur victory 
to the same God, through the intercessiun of the same Redeemer. Broad- 
side after broadside is poured into the contending ships. ‘lhe scuppers run 
With blood. Groans, screams, curses, blasphemy, are heard above the roar 
of cannon and the rattle of muskctry. ‘he ships grapple, timbers crack, 
spars are shivered, the masts fall on the reeling vessels, unheeded by the 
crew, except they.crash some of them to pieces. Their ony ohject is to 

thrust their pikes through the hearts of their opponents. At length victury 
18 achieved, or perhaps both ships sink tu the bottom, carrying down the 
killed and wounded, victors and vanquished. Or, perhaps, one ship is set 
On fire, and the crew are driven by the flawcs to the extreme parts of the 
vessel. In some such instances, men have been known, us at the victory of 
Trafalgar, to blow out their own brains, or jump overbuard, to prevent 
their being burnt alive, or swallow immense quantities of ardent spirits to 
make them insensible to their sufferings. At length the fire reaches the 

‘Magazine, a tremendous explosion ensues, and the other ship, if nut de- 
atruyed, is covered with mangled limbs and pieces of the wreck. ‘hese and 
their own dead they throw overbuard, and then indulge in revelling ; death, 
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hell. and judgment are mocked ; and, with joyful hearts, they bear away 
for home to boast of their victory, and tell how many of the enemy they 
have sent to endless perdition ; and a whole Christian nation gives itself up 
to diabolical joy and rejoicing! Pictures of the battle are painted and en- 
graved, and scattered round by hundreds ; the enemy are caricatured, ridi- 
culed, and insulted ; and pride, boasting, and self-confidence everywhere 
vail. Does not this injure the moral feelings of anation? ‘ Ah! bat we 
have had our revenge ; and revenge is sweet.’ Yee, it is sweet to a savage; 
and a nation becomes savage when indulging in it. — Wiliam Ladd, 


EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA ; 
OR, A CHREISTIAN WAY OF SECURING POLITICAL RIGHTS AND PROGRESS. 


Ong of the chief apologies for war, is its alleged necessity in winning 
and preserving liberty for the masses. Now and then it does seem, as in 
the case of our own Revolution, to gain this object; but in most cases it 
has served only to make their condition worse. The best and only 
Chrzstian method is to use legal, peaceful means alone for the attainment 
of popular rights, and wait without violence until they can be secared in 
this way. Had the friends of freedom for the last century acted uni- 
formly on this principle, they would not only have saved oceans of blood, 
but would sooner have gained the blessings of liberty and good govern- 
ment. War, indecd, is the enemy, and peace the guardian of popular 
rights. There are exceptions to this rule; but they are such as only 
prove the rule itself. se = 

Take the case of Russia. Had her people drawn the sword to gain 
their rights, how many ages might they have waited, and through what 
seas of blood and misery waded, to obtain what is now secured by peace-. , 
‘ful means! How many benign results are likely to come in due tame 
from this @hristian way of securing popular rights ! 


‘‘T recently spent,’’ says Rev. James Long, “ five months in Rossia, 
mainly to gain information from the best sources on the {facts connected with 
the serf emancipation movement, and I have consulted the enemies as well 
as the friends of the measure, English and German residents, as well as 
- Russians. The leaders affurded me every facility of access to official docu- 
ments ; and I visited estates in various parts of Russia to make further in- 
quiries into the local working of the measure. 

Whatever may be thought of the conduct of Russia toward Poland in 
carrying on the Peon war, | trust that due credit may be given to the pres- 
ent emperor and the Russian liberals for this noble act of scrf emancipation. 
They had a hard battle to fight against the reactianary party, who denounced 
emancipation as socialism, for they knew that it must gradually introduce 
in ite train a host of other reforms. They prophesied that anarchy and blood- 
shed must ensue ; but the emperor gave no heed, and was prepared to risk 
his crown and his life in order to free the peasant. - 
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Serf emancipation is an accomplished fact. Twenty-three millions of 
an intelligent, active peasantry have been by it raised from the degrada- 
tion of being mere chattels, things forsale. The intellect and social energies 
of the serfs, which had been frozen up for centuries, are now set free; and 
this great social change has been effec.ed within two years, in spite of the 
formidable opposition of the Russian nobility. The fiat of one man, eu 
para by a few choice spirits, has accomplished all this. The revolution 

as been a bloodless one; no sucial disorganization has resulted ; and even 
sume of its bitterest opponents now admit that, as the operation had to be 
performed sometime, it was as well to do it at once, and are learning to 
adapt themselves to the new order of things. 

1. This great event gives a powerful impetus to the general cause of anti- 
slavery. It took many years, and the expenditure of £20,000,C00 sterling, 
to emancipate 800,000 slaves in the West Indies. American slavery has 
lasted a long time, and is still a fearful blot; but in Russia we have, in the 
short space of two years, the emancipation of 23,000,000 of a fine race of 

_ peasants. The influence and example of these emancipated serfs will oper- 
ate on the world, and will show that, while so beneficial a revolution has 
taken place successfully in Russia, other countries may learn to ‘ go and do 
likewiee.’ The serfs have shown, by their peaceable demeanor, and by 
avuiding any vivlent excess, that they knew how to appreciate their newly- 
sa liberty. 

2. The friends of constitutional government have also reason to rejoice in 
serf emancipation, as forming the first instalment of liberal institutions in 
Russia. Even the late Kmpcror Nicholas was convinced that emancipation 
was necessary ; but he would not give it, knowing that it would involve re- 
furm in ull other departments of the State. As serf emancipation included 
municipal institutions fur the rematy a conetitution for all Russia follows 
asa corullary ; and I found, amoung all intelligent Russians, the full convic- 
tion that a constitution must naturally come in a few years ; that, as mu- 
nicipal constitutions grow out of emancipation, so provincial assemblies are 
the result of municipal freeduin, and a constitution will be the fruit of pro- 
vincial assemblies. Theee steps are now being taken. 
~ 3. Municipal institutions for all Russia are the certain result. I have 
been delighted to see how the peasantry, by means of the commune, or vil- 
lnge elective council, regulate thcir own afluire, elect the chief of each village 

sand have their regular village mectings, ‘Lhis municipal liberty granted tu 
peasants cannot be limited to them ; there will soon be municipal bodies in 
every town in Russia. Moscow and Petersburg, since the last two years, 
have been granted mayors, elected by the citizens, without the control of 
government, and also provincial assemblics. As the next step, what hag 
been concedéd to the peasants cannot be denied to the merchant and noble. 
These municipal institutions are training-schools for the peasantry; they 
enable them to resist the oppression of the noble and the government em- 
ee ae they also break the furce of that centralization which has been 
such a curse to Russia ; and they are nuclei to protect the weak against the 

venal police of Ruesia ; for in the peasants’ court, oral evidence, summary 
deciciun, and publicity form the rules of proceeding, while a simple and 
cheap code of law is administered. 

* 4. An honorary magistracy and municipal institutions serve as training- 

échouls for justices of the peace, a class who may exercise an important influ- 
ence in diminishing what has been admitted to be the great curse of Russia, 

Viz, the venality of ill-paid employees and bribery. To carry out the 

Ewancipation Act, fifteen hundred unpaid justiccs of the peace were nomi- 

nated hy government. The administration of these men, selected for their 


_ 
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eharacter and public spirit, has generally given satisfaction; and it is inten- 
ded that they shall be continued to discharge similar duties to those of coun- 
try magistrates in Engiand. 

5. The eause of Edueation is, moreover, identified with Emancipation. 
Already, withm two years, more than 8,000 new schools have sprang into 
existence through individual efforts among the pensantry, and they are rap- 
idly om the inerease. The peasant is anxious to be able to rend the laws by 
which he is governed ; and the elevation of his social position through eman- 
eipation gives him the means as well as the inclination to learn to read. 
The example of peasant elevation in other parts of Europe confi-:ms this. In 
Russia, before emancipation, there was scarcely a day-schoot among the peas- 
antry ; but these 8,000 schools have arisen spontancously from the wish of 
the peasants, aided by the clergy and gentry. The government bas spent 
nothing on them. ‘The Emperor Nicholas allowed only colleges and univer- 
sities, and that to a very limited degree ; serf emancipation inaugurates the 
education of the masses. 

6. Religious progress, too, is wae! connected with an enlightened and in- 
dependent peasantry, who will not be the victims of superstition or priest- 
craft. Religion follows in the train of civil liberty. With the fall of feudal 
tyranny, priestly exactions and domination must cease> Many Russians 
have assured me that, srnce emancipation, a ae desire has sprung up in 
various quarters among the peasantry to read the Scriptures, and they show 
their intercst by purchasing copies, while, to meet the new state of things, 
the Greek Church is publiehmg the Russian New Testament at 6d. a copy. 

7. The cause of Peace, alao, is likely to he served. Under serfdom the 
military life benefited the peasants, as becoming a soldier conferred freedom 
on them ; but the peasant now has a status and a stake in the country, and 
ia therefore not so inclined to become ‘ food for powder.’ Serf emancipation, 
by pushing on internal reform, is calculated to withdraw the attention from 
objects of aggression, and pomt out to Russia that mternal development, 
and not foreign eonqucst, is her true strength. The Russian peasant sym- 
pathizes with this, as he has secured to him by emancipation the posecssion 
of land, the great desideraleem with the masscs in Russia. Fhe grand scope 
of her ambition, a proletariat peasantry, ie ample material for war. 
Tho Russian peasant, therefore, will naturally prefer agriculture to war, 
while the elevation of the social position, m creating new wants, will give a 
fresh impulse to trade, one of the great antagonists of war. 


8. The effects in Asia are likely to be great. Already, through the length | 


and breadth of India, has this great measure received the warmest sympe- 
thy from natives of al] classes, who view it as a sign of great good to them 
that Russian inftuence in Central and Northern Asia will be on the side of 
an emancipation policy, as English influence has been in India. The Scla- 
vonic and Anglo-Saxon races will thus co-operate as anti-slavery advocates 
through Asia. 
9. The Russian nobility have long been noted for absentceism, extravagant 
luxury, and false varnish. Serfdom tempted them to be tyrants, and afforded 
‘full scope for all depraved propensities. The troops of servants kept in idle- 
"ness encrvated the master, while the power he had of deporting them to Si- 
beria, or inflicting torture, produced a hardening cffcet-on his heart, To 
keep up a life of luxury, he had to peculate in the public offices. There are 
nearly three hundred thousand nobles in Russia. Emancipation is already 
leading many of them to reside on their estates, and consequently to lead sim- 
ple lives, and identify themselves more with the welfare of the country. 
10. The social condition of the peasant, moreover, is being improved. 
The anxiety of the peasant to purchase land, so strongly marked in France, 
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is showing itself also in Russia, thus leading to habits of industry in order 
to procure the means of making the purchase. Indolence, the natural fruit 
of serfdom, is giving way to the encouragement of industry. One million 

asants have bought the land on which they were formerly located, borrow- 
ing the money from government. The price of land is rising all through 
Russia, owing to the peasants renting or hiring it to a far greater extent 
than formerly, though the enemics of emancipation said the peasants would 
be too indolent to cultivate the land. Money is no longer hidden in carthen 
pots in the ground, or in the wall, through fear of the steward. The peas- 
ants’ houses in some quarters are exhibiting a greater appearance of comfort, 
and providing more rooms, instead of crowding, as formerly, twenty-five 
intoaroom. More houses have been built within the last two ycars than 
during the previous six. 

In conclusion, peace has been generally maintained. During the carry- 
ing out of this measure, there weic only two caecs of revolt, caused by a ru- 
mor spread among ten thoueand rpexsants that the emperor lad ordered no 
more money to be paid. I myseif receided for a time in a district one hundred 
miles south of Moscow, and the proprietor never locked his door at night. 
Nowhere in Russia did I hear any expressions uttered of apprelicnsions of 
social disorganization or riot.”’ 


Some of the results here predicted as probable, gre already taking 
place. Nicholas foresaw that constitutional government must in time 
follow from the emancipation of scrfs; and in January, 1864, the Em- 
peror Alexander issued an ukase for the organization of provincial and 
district representatives for the greater part of Russia, an event from 
which must date the gradual but sure rise and final establishment of 
constitutional government fcr that whole vast cmpire. If secured’ 
without bloodshed, how full of hope for the rights and welfare of the 
masses all the world over! JIJow incomparably better than the war 
method of secking a like result ! 


EmANcrPATION IN Potann. — An ukase of the Czar of Russia has de- 
ereed a thorough emamcipation of the peasants of Poland. It declared 
that on the 15th of April every peasant in the kingdom should become 
the possessor of all the land and the buildings upon it which he holds 
from his feudal superior, or the lord of the manor, and cultivates. On 
the same day he is exempted from the personal services which he has 
hitherto owed to the owner of the land. For these privileges he is to 
pay a small sum to the former proprietors as a compensation for the 
losses they may have incurred by the change. 

This is a complete emancipation from serfdom and feudal claims. The 
insurrection undoubtedly had something to do with its sweeping charac- 
ter, as the nobles are said to be responsible for the present rebellion. 
This measure will tend to detach the peasants from the revolutionary 
party. It is thus politic on the part of the government ; but still the 
essential humanity of the act, and the vast benefits ultimately to flow 
from it, cannot be overlooked or overestimated. 


\ 
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REBEL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 


We gave in our last the substance of the report made by a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress on some of our prisoners returned 
by the rebel authorities ; but before this action was taken, the United 
States Sanitary Commission had appointed a special committee, composed 
of six eminent, well-known men, at the head of whom was the vencrable 
Valentine Mott, M. D., LL. D., New York, with two other distin- 
guished physicians, Judge Hare of Philadelphia, and others of like 
character, ‘‘a Commission for ascertaining, Ly inquiry and investigation, 
the true physical condition of prisoners, recently discharged, by exchange, 
from confinement at Richmond and elsewhere within the rebel lines; 
whether they did in fact, during such confinement, euffer materially for 
want of food, or from its defective quality, or from other privations or 
sources of discase ; and whether their privations and sufferings were 
designedly inflicted on them by military or other authority of the rebel 
government, or were due to causes which such authorities could not con- 
trol.”” They were ‘‘ requested to visit such camps of paroled or dis- 
charged prisoncrs as may be acccssible to them, and to take, in writing, 
the depositions of so many of such prisoners as may enable them to 
arrive at accurate results.”’ This Commission, after three months of in- 
vestigation, submitted the result in their “ Narrative of Privations and 
Sufferinys of U. S. Officers and Soldiers while Prisoners of War in 
the Hands of the Rebel Authorities, with an Appendix containing the 
Testimony"? The subst.nce of this document, prepared with the utmost 
care and conscientiousness possible, and as worthy*of confidence as any 
human testimony could well be, we now copy as a truthful, most revolt- 
ing exposure of the men with whom our government has to deal, and of 
the savage, well-nigh fiendish means they have employed to compass their 
ends. 

Outiinz or Facts. — Ever since the outbreak of the war, the coun- 
try has been full of painful rumors concerning the treatment of prisoners of 
war by the rebel authorities. Every returned prisoner has {rought his 
tale of suffering, astonishing his neighborhood with an account of cruelty 
and barbarity on the part of the enemy Innumerable narratives bave 
also been. published and widely circulated. The public have been made 
very uneasy by these reports. One class have accepted them as true; 
another have felt them to be exaggerated ; still another have pronounced 
them as wholly false, fictions purposely made and scattered abroad 
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to inflame the people against their’ enemies, and doing great injustice to 
the South. On the other hand, rumors have crossed the border of an 
outraged public sentiment in the South, pee on the same account, 
reports abounding there of cruelty and barbarity to the rebel sol:liers 
in our-hands, It has been repeatedly announced that whatever re- 
strictions or privations have been suffered by Northern men in Southern 
prisons were in retaliation for these 
But these early days of ill-preparation have long since: passed away. 
The war has now lasted more than three years. Both. sections have 
become accustomed to it, and are familiarized with the ideas, habits, and 
~ laws of military life. The passionate fury of one side, and the patriotic 
indignation of the other, have had time to settle down, at least so far as 
to accept this condition, and make every civilized provision known in mod- 
ern warfare for the mitigation of its horrors and inhumanity. And yet 
the painful rumors, so rife at the outbreak of the war, instead of subsid- 
ing with its carly tumult, have lately increased to an extent which has 
seriously alarmed and aroused the public. The tales of cruelty and suf- 
fering have become even more heart-rending. Months ago we heard re- 
eee that our men were starving and freezing in the Southern prisons. 
the late temporary resumption of the cartel, boat-loads of half-naked 
living skeletons, foul with filth, and covered with vermin, were said to 
have been landed at Annapolis and Baltimore. -Men, diseased and dy- 
ing, or physically ruined for life, unfit for further military service, had 
been received ii the stead of sclliers of the enemy returned in good con- 
dition, and who had been well fed, well clothed, and well sheltered by 
our Government during their captivity. = 
But miny reasons were circulated to account for such a difference. It 
was alleged that these emaciated men were the victims of camp dysen- 
tery, or similar distempers, and of food which, however good in quality, 
and suflicient in quantity, was averse to the Northern constitution. 
Acain it was alleged that the rebel army was itself suffering for want of 
food and clothing, and that the very guards to these prisoners had fared 
no better. There were many among us who were willing to credit any 
statement which would mitigate or excuse the infamy of permitting such 
acondition of things. For the sake of humanity and the American 
name, they hoped that the worst could not be proved. But there were 
others to whom the proof was sufficient, and who were convinced that the 
whole was a horrible and predetermined scheme, contrived for the pur- 
pose of depleting our armies, and discouraging our soldiers. | . 
_ The attention of Congress was rouscd, and a committee appointed ; but 
before the result of their inquiries was known, the United States Sani- 
lary Commission determined to make an independent investigation, and 
such a one as weuld, if possible, put the question at rest on all points 
‘upon which the public mind was divided or unsettled, and furnish infor- 
mation so full, and so direct from original sources, that every one could 
arrive at a just conclusion. 
In entering upon their duties, the Commissioners had no other wish 
than to ascertain the truth, and to report the facts as they were. Tor 
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this they endeavored to collect all the evidence within their reach, and to 
hear and record all that could be said on every side of the subject. They 
were accompanied by a-United States Commissioner, and in every case 
the testimony was taken on oath or affirmation before him, or, in his ab- 
sence, before other officers equally empowered. The mass of evidence 
was collected during a period of several months; yet many graphic and 
pathetic minor details are omitted which escaped, or could not enter, the 
formal reeord, but sometimes were noted down by those who were pres 
ent. Besides this, the Commissioners were witnesses themselves, and 
saw ard heard enouch to overwhelm them with astonishment, and remove 
the last doubt from their minds. 

The Commissioners, at the very outset, were brought face to face with 
the returned captives. They first visited the two extensive hospitals in 
Annapolis, occupying the spacious buildings and grounds of the Naval 
Academy and St. John’s College, where over three thousand of them bad 
been brought in every conccivable form of suffering, direct from the Lib- 
by Prison, Beile Isle, and twoor three other Southern military stations 
They also visited the West’s Buildings Hospital and the Jarvis General 
Hospital in Baltimore, where several hundreds had been’ brought, in an 
equally dreadful condition. The photographs of these diseascd an | ema- 
ciated men, since so widcly circulated, painful as they are, do not, in 
many respects, adequately represent the sufferers as they then appeared. 
The best picture cannot convey the reality, nor ereate that startling and 
sickening scnsation which is felt at the sight of a human skeleton, with 
the skin drawn tichtly over its skull and ribs and limbs, weakly turn- 
ing and moving itself, as if stilla iving man! And this was the reality. 
The same spectacle was often repeated as the visitors went from bed to 
-bed, from ward to ward, and from tent to tent. The bony faces stared 
out above the counterpanes, watching th» passer-by dreamily and indif- 
ferently. Here amd there lay one, half over upon his face, with his bed 
elothing only partially dragsed over him, deep in sleep or stupor. It 
was strange to find a Hercules in bones; to sce the immbnse hands and 
‘feet of a young giant pendent from limbs thinner than a child’s, and that 
could be spanned with the thumb and finger! Equally strange and hor- 
rible was it to come upon a man, in one part shrivelled to nothing but 
' skin and bone, and in another swollen and misshapen with dropsy or 
scurvy ; or further on, when the surgeon lifted the covering from a poor 
half-unconscious ercature, to see the stomach fallen in, deep as a basin, 
and the bone protruding through a blood-red hole on the hip. Of course 
these were the worst cases among those that still survived. Hundreds 
like them, and worse even than they, had been already laid in their 
graves. The remainder were in every gradation of physical condition. 

But, however unlike and various the cases were, there was one singular 
element shared by all. Jt was the peculiar look in every face. The 
man in Baltimore looked like the man jast left in Annapolis. Perhaps 
it was partly the shaven head, the sunken eyes, the drawn mouth, the 
pinched and pallid features; partly, doubtless, the grayish, blighted 
skin, rough to the touch as the skin of a shark. But there was some 
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thing clse: an expression im the eyes and countenance of desolateness, 
a look of settled meluncholy, as if they had pa-sed threugh a period of 
physical and mental agony which had driven the smile from their faces 
forever. All had it, — tke man that was met en the grounds, and the 
man that could not yet raise his head from the pillow. 

TrearMeNT OF PRISONERS REQUIRED BY CIVILIZED WaRFaRBE. — 
Tn these days of civilized warfare, the cowardly and barbarous usage no 
longer prevails of maltreating prisoners of war; but the moment a can- 
flict is over, every sentiment of Christianity and humanity rises to mit- 
igate the bloody horrors of the field. The distinction of friend and en- 
emy is no lenger known. The surgeon, with the high sense of profes- 
sional duty ia which be has been educated, goes equally toall. The pris- 
overs taken are‘not thrown into dungeons, nor shut up in jails, but put 
jato barracks. They are made as comfortable as the arrangements ne- 
eessary for their safe-keeping will permit. They arc sheltered, warmed, 
fed, and clothed, ia all necessary respects as well as the soldiers that van- © 
quished aad captured them. They become, for the time being, part of 
the military family of their enemy, und are made subject to the same san- 
itary aod other regulations, ‘Their barracks are never overcrewded; 
sufficient area is alluwed for exercise aad fresh air; so much bathing is 
permitted, and even insisted upon, for the sake of cleanliaess ; their food 
is in every respect the same as that consumed by the army within whose 
lines they are ; their clothing is all they need. Such a thing as robbery 
of their private property is unknown, or acver tolerated if known. When 
aickoes3 overtakes the prisoner, he is removed to the hospital, taken from 
his bunk and placed upon a bed, and then, whatever distinction existed 
before, vanishes entirely; every kindacss and attention, every remedy 
and delicacy that a sufferer needs, is freely and generously given. Such 
isthe high principle and noble usage which prevails in modern warfare. 
The perfection of its arrangements is a matter of pride and honor among 
soldiers, and the proper boast of every Christian government 

Rospina or Prisoners.— The first fact developed by the testimony 
of both officers and privates is that prisoners were almost invariably rob- 
bed of everything valuable in their possession, sometimes on the field at 
the instant of capture, sometimes by the prison authorities in a ‘quasi 
oficial way,”’ with the promise of return when exchanged or paroled, but: 
which promise was never fulfi'led. This robbery amounted often to a 
stripping of the person of even necessary clothing. Blank: ts and ove:~ 
coats were almost always taken, and sometimes other articles, in which 
ease damaged or raggo.] ones were returned in their stead. 


Tuere Prigox, AND TREATMENT THERE. — This preliminary over, the 
captives were taken to prison. The Libby, which is best known, is gen- 
erally understood to be the officers’ prison. It is a row of briek build- 
ings, three stories high, situated on the caral, and overlooking the James 
River, and was formerly a tohacco warehorse. The roems are one hun- 
dred fect long by forty fect broad. In six of these rooms, twelve hun- 
dred United States officers, of all grades, from the brigadier-general to the 
second lieutenant, were confined for many months; and this was all the — 
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space that was al‘owed them in which to cook, eat, wash, sleep, and take 
exercise! It seems incredible. Ten feet by two wore all that could be 
claimed by each man, hardly enough to measure his len th upon; and 
even this was further abridged by the room necessarily taken for cooking, 
washing, and clothes-drying. At one time they were not allowed the use 
of benches, chairs, or stools, nor even to fold their blankets and sit upon 
them, but those who would rest were obliged to huddle on their baunches, 
as one of them expresses it, ‘‘ like so many slaves on the middle passaze.” 
After a while this severe restriction was removed, and they were allowed to 
mako chairs and stools for themselves out of the barrels and boxes which 
they had received from the North. 

They were overrun with vermin in spite of every precantion and eon- 
stant ablutions. Their blankets, which averaged one to a man, and 
sometimes less, had not been issued by the rebels, but had been procar 
ed in different ways,—sometimes by purchase, sometimes through the San- 
itary Commission. The prisoners had to help themselves from the refuse 
accumulation of these articles, which, having seen similar service before, 
were often rageed and full of vermin. In these they wrapped themselves 
at night, and lay down on the hard plank floor in close and stifling con- 
tact, ‘‘ wormed an.! dovetailed togcther,’” as one of them testifies, “like 
fish in a basket.’? The floors were recklessly washed late in the a‘ter- 
noon, aud were therefore damp and dangerous to sleep upon. Almost 
every one had a cough in consequence. There wero seventy-five win- 
dows in these rooms, all more or less broken, and in winter the cold was 
intense. Two stoves in a room, with two or three armfuls of wood to 
each, did not prove sufficient, under this exposure, to keep them warm. 

Tt appears that the hideous discomfort was never lessened by any vart- 
ation in the rules, but often increased. It was among the rules that no 
one should go within three feet of the windows, —a rule which scems to 
be general in all Southern prisons of this character, and which their fre- 
quently crowded state rendered peeuliarly severe and difficult to observe. 
The manner in which the regulation was enforeed was unjustifiably and 
wantonly erucl. Often by accident, or unconsciously, an officer would 
@> near a window, and be instantly shot at without warning. The re- 
ports of the sentry’s musket were heard almost every day, and frequent- 
ly a prisoner fell, either killed or wounded. It was even worse with a 
large prison near by, called the Pemberton Buildings, which was erowd- 
ed with enlisted men. The firing into its windows was a still more com- 
‘mon oceurrenee. ‘The officers had heard as many as fourteen shots fired 
on a single day. They could see the gnards watching for an opportunity 
to fire ; and often, after one of them had discharged his musket, the ser 
geantof the guard would appear at the door, bringing out a dead or 
wounded soldier. 

So careless as this were the authorities as to the effect of placing 
the:r prisoners in the power of the rude and bratal soldiery on guard. 
It became a matter of sport among the latter ‘to shoot a Yankee.” 
They were seen in attitudes of expectation, with guns cocked, watching 
the windows for a shot. But sometimes they did not even wait for an in- 
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fraction of the rule. Lieutenant Hammond was shot at while in a small 
boarded enclosure, where there was no window, only an aperture between 
the boards. The guard caught sight of his hat neues this opening, 
end aiming lower, so as to reach his heart, fired. A nail turned the bul- 
let upward, and it passed through his ear and hat-rim. The officers re- 
ported the outrage to Major Turner, the inspector, who merely replied, 
The boys are in want of practice.” The sentry said, ‘‘ He had made a 
bet that he would killa damned Yankee before he came off guard.” 
No notice was taken of the occurrence by the authorities. The brutal fellow 
encouraged by this impunity, tried to murder another’ officer in the same 
way. Lieutenant Huggins was standirg eight feet from the window in 
the second story. The top of his hat was visible to the guard, who left 
his heat, went out into the street, took deliberate aim, and fired. Prov- 
identially, he was scen ; a warning ery was uttered, Huggins stooped, and 
the bullet buried itself in the beams above. 

Very much the saine thing is mentioned as happening in the prison 
buildings at Danville. A man was standing by the window conversing 
with Private Wilcox. At his feet was the place were he slept at night, 
close under the window, and where his blanket lay rolled up. He had 
his hand on the casement. The guard must have scen his shadow, for he 
was invisible from the regular beat, and went out twenty feet to get ashot 
athim. Before the poor fellow could be warned, the bullet entered his 
forehead, and he fell dead at the feet of his companion. Almost every 
prisoner had such an incident to tell. Some had been shot at themselves 
a number of times, and had seen others repeatedly fired upon., One tes- 
tifies that he had seen five hundred men shot at. 

The same brutal style of ‘‘ sporting’ while on guard seems to have 
prevailed wherever the license was given hy this eruel and unnecessary 
rule. Captain Calhoun mentions that while he and his companions were 
on their way to Richmond from Northeastern Georgia, where they were 
captured, they stopped at Atlanta, and just before they started, a sick 
soldier, who was near the line beyond which the prisoners were not allow- 
ed to go, put his hand over to pluck a bunch of leaves that were not a 
foot from the boundary. The instant he did so, the guard caught sight 
of him, fired, and killed him. 

Tnetr Ratioxs. — But there were crueltics worse than these, because 
less the result of impulse and recklessness, and because deliberately done. 
The daily ration in the officers’ quirter of Libhy Prison was a small loaf 
of bread abont the size of a man’s fist, made of Indian meal. Sometimes 
it was made from wheat flour, but of variable quality. It weighed a little 
over half a pound. With it was given a picce of beef weighing tyro 
cunces. But it is not easy to describe this ration, it was so irregular in 
kind, quality, and amount. Its general character is vividly indicated by a 
remark made in conversation, by one of the officers : “I would gladly,” 
said he, with emphatic sincerity, — ‘‘ gladly have preferred the horse- 
feed in my father’s stale.” 

During the summer and tho early part of the fall, the ration sce ns to 
have been less insufficient, and less repulsive than it afterwards became. 
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At no period was it enongh to support life, at least in health, for a length 
of time ; but, however inadequate, it was not so to such a remarkable de- 
gree as to produce the evils which afterward ensued. It was about the 
middle of last autumn that this process of slow starvation became intoler- 
able, injurious, and cruel to the extent referred to. The corn bread be- 
gan to be of the roughest and coarsest description. Portions of the cob 
and husk were often found ground in with the meal. The crust was so 
thick and hard that the prisoners called it iron-clad. Torender the bread 
eatable, they grated it, and made mush of it, but the crust they could 
not grate. Now and then, after long intervals, often of many weeks, a 
little meat was given them, perhaps two or three mouthfuls. At a later 
period, they reccived a pint of black peas, with some vinegar, every week. 
The peas were often full of worms, or maggots in a chrysalis state, which, 
whicn they made soup, floated on the surface. Those wh» were entirely 
dependent on the prison fare, and who had no friends at the North to 
send them boxes of fool, began to suffer the horrible agony of craving 
food, and feeling themselves day by day losing strength. Dreams and de- 
lusions began to distract their minds. Although many were relieved 
through the generosity of their more favored fellow-prisoners, yet the sup- 
ply from this source was, of course, inadequate. Captain Calhoun speaks 
of suffering ‘‘ a burning sensation on the inside, witha general failing m 

strength. I grew so foolish in my mind that I used to blame myself for 
not cating more when at home. The subject of food engrossed my en- 

tire thougits. Captain Stevens, having received a box from home, sat 

down and ate to excess, and died a few hours afterwards. A man hada 

i of ham which I looked at for hours, and would bave stolen if I had 

ad a chance.’’ 

Shortly after this general diminution of rations, in the month of Jaa- 
uary last, the boxes, which before had been regularly delivered, and im 
good order, were withheld. No reason was given. Three hundred arriv- 
ed every week, and were received by Colonel Ould, Commissioner of Ex- 
change, but, instead of being distributed, were retained, and piled up in 
warehouses near by, and in full sight of the tantalized and hungry cap 
tives. Three thousand were there when Lieutenant-Colonel Farnsworth 
came away. There was some show of delivery, but in a manner especial- 
ly heartless. Vive or six of the boxes were given during the week. 
The eager prison-r, expectant perhaps of a wife’s or mother’s thoughtful 
provision for him, was called to the door and ordered to spread his blan- 
ket, when the open cans, whether containing preserved fruits, condensed 
milk, tobacco, -vexetables, or meats, were thrown promiscuously tovether, 
and often ruined by the mingling. These boxes sometimes contained 
clothing, as well as foog, and their contents were frequently appropriate 
by the prison officials, Lieutenant McGinnis recognized his own home- 
auit of citizen’s clothes on one of them, pointing out his name on the watel: 
pocket. The officers were permitted to sen out and buy articles at ex 
travagant prices, and would find the clothes, stationery, hams, and batter 
which they had purchased, bearing the marks of the Sanitary Commission. 
In one instance, this constant thievery became an unexpected advantage 
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to the inmates. After the famous ‘‘ tunnelling out,’’ by which so many 
effected their escape, the guards confessed that they had scen the fugitives, 
but supposed that they were their own men stealing the boxes! The tun- 
nel, after runn'ng under the street, had its outlet near where theboxcs 
were piled up. 
_ All through the winter and late into the spring was this suffering, chief- 
ly from hunger, prolonged. Surgeon Ferguson, who was confined there at 
that time, gives a most painful pee of what he saw. ‘* No one can 
appreciate, without experience, the condition of the officers in the prison 
during the twelve days of my stay. Their faces were pinched with hun- 
ger. I have seen an officer standing by the window. gnawing a bone like 
adog. I asked him, ‘ What do you do it for?’ His reply was, ‘ It will 
help fill up.” They were constantly complaining of hunger; there was a 
sad and insatiable expression of face impossible to describe.” 

For offences, whether trivial or scrious, the prisoners were consigned to 
cells beneath the prison, the walls of which were damp, green, and slimy. 
These apartirents were never warmed, and often so crowded that some 
were obliged to stand up all night. It was in these dungeons that the 
hostages were placed. But the inhumanity was not confined to the liy- 
ing. It extended even to the disposal of the dead. The bodies were 
placed in the cellar, to which the animals of the street had access, and 
very often were partly devoured by hogs, dogs, and rats, The officers 
had the curiosity to mark the coffins in which they were carried off, to 
fin] out whether they were buried in them. But they proved to be only 
vehicles for bearing them away, returning a score of times for others. 

At tho time Ki'patrick made his nearly successful raid on Richmond, 
the city was thrown into a panic by his approach, and the prison officials 
deliberately prepared —so tho story runs —a more expcditious way of 
closing the care:r of their prisoners. The negroes gave the first intima- 
tion to the captives of what was goingon. Richard Turner took care to 
dash the hopes of his captives, as well as add to their anxiety, by inform- 
ing them that ‘‘ Should Kilpatrick succced in entering Richmond, it 
would not help them, as the prison authorities would blow up the prison, 
and all its inmates.” Lieutenant Latouche was overheard observing to 
8 rebel officer with whom he had entered the cellar, where the two hun- 
dred pounds of powder were said to be placed, ‘‘ There is enongh there 
to send every damned Yankee to hell.’? Turner himself said, in tho 
presence of Colonel Farnsworth, in answer to the question ‘“‘ Was the 
prison mined ?’’ ‘ Yes, and I would have blown you all to hades be- 
fore [ would have suffzred you to be rescued.’ The idea is so monstrous- 
ly shocking that the mind hesitates to grasp it, or believe it, and yet the 
evidence, even if it does come by rebel admissions, has an xir of diaboli- 
eal sincerity. The act was altogether consistent with the characters of 
the three men who had authority over the prison. 


Worse Treatment or Prisoners. — But there is a still lower depth 
of suffering to be exposed. The rank of the officers, however disre- 
garded in most respects, induced some consideration; but for the pri- 
vate soldiers there seemed to be no regard whatever, and no sentiment 
Which could restrain. 
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Belle Isle is a small island in the James River, and the portion on 
which the prisoners are confined is low, sandy, and barren, without a 
tree to cast a shadow. Here is an enclosure, variously estimated to be 
from three to six acres in extent, surrounded by an earthwork about 
. three feet high, with a ditch on either side. On the edge of the outer 
- ditch, all round the enclosure, guards are stationed about forty feet 
apart, and keep watch there day and night. The interior has some- 
thing of the look of an encampment, a number of Sibley tents being set 
in rows, with “streets” between. These tents, rotten, torn, full of 
holes, poor shelter at any rate, accommodated only a small proportion 
of those confined within these low carth walls. The number varied at 
different periods; but from ten to twelve thousand men have been ip- 
prisoned in this small space at one time, turned into the enclosure like 
so many cattle to find what resting-place they could. So crowded 
were they, that, at the least, there could not have been but a space two 
feet by seven, and, at the most, three feet by nine, per man, — hardly a 
generous allotment even for a “hospitable grave.” Some were so fortu- 
nate as to find shelter in the tents, but even they were often wet with 
the rain, and alinost frozen when the winter set in. Every day some 
places were made vacant by disease or by death, as some were taken to 
the hospital, and some to burial. But thousands had no tents, and no 
shelter of any kind. Nothing was provided for their accommodation. 
Lumber was plenty‘in a country of forests; but not a cabin or shed 
was built, although the commonest material would have been a grateful 
boon to the captives, and would have been quickly and ingeniously em- 
ployed by them. . 

This is an established station for prisoners of war; and yet not 8 
movement has been made, from its beginning to this moment, to erect 
barracks, or make any suitable and humane provisions for the comfort 
of those confined there. It remains to this day an open encampment, 
close under the walls of Richmond, and well known to the Confederate 
authorities, with nothing but the heavens for its canopy. IJlere these 
thousands lay all last summer, fall, and winter, with nought but the 
sand for their bed, and the sky for their covering. What did they do 
in the summer and ‘early autumn, with the sickening heat of a torrid 
sun pouring upon their unprotected heads? What did they do when 
the rain descended and the floods came? What did they suffer when 
the malarious fog euveloped them, or when the sharp winds swept up 
the river, and pierced their almost naked and shivering forms? 
Stripped of blankets and overcoats, hatless often, shocless often, 
ragced coats and rotting shirts, they were obliged to take the weather 
asitcame. THere and there a tent had a fire, and the inmates gath- 
ered round it; but thé thousands outside shivered as the cold cut them 
to the bone, and huddled together for warmth and sympathy. 

Tho winter came, one of the hardest winters ever experienced in the 
South; but still no better shelter was provided. The mercury was 
down to zero at Memphis, which is further south than Richmond. The 
snow lay deep on the ground around Richmond. The ice formed ip 
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the James, and flowed in masses upon the rapids, on either side of the 
island. Water, left in buckets on the island, froze two or three inches 
deep in a single night. The men resorted to every expedient to keep 
from perishing. They lay in the ditch, as the most protected place, 
heaped upon one another, and lying close together, as one of them ex- 
pressed it, “like hogs in winter,” taking turns as to who should have 
the outside of the row. In the morning the row of the previous night 
was marked by the motionless forms of those ‘ who were sleeping on 
in their last sleep,” —frozen to death! Every day, during the winter 
seasony numbers were conveyed away stiff and stark, having fallen 
aslecp in everlasting cgld. Some of the men dug holes‘in the sand in 
which to take refuge. All through the night crowds of them were 
heard running up and down to keep themselves from freezing. ‘And 
this fate threatened them even more than it would have threatened 
most men, exposed to an equally severe temperature, even with such 
thin clothing and inadequate shelter, — for they were starving! The 
very sustenance of animal heat was withheld; and one of the most ur- 
gent occasions of hunger, a freezing temperature, which makes the bod- 
ily necessity stronger, and the appetite for food greater, was given full 
opportunity to make havoc among them. So the last stay and power 
of resistance was taken away ; the cold froze them because they were — 
hungry; the hunger consumed them because they were cold. These 
two vultures-fed upon their vitals, and no one in the Southern Confed- 
eracy had the mercy or the pity to drive them away. Only once was 
there heard a voice of indignant remonstrance in the rebel Congress 
from a noble-hearted statesinan; but it was heard with indiflercnce, 
and brought about no alleviation. ; 

Read the rude words of these suffering men. They were fed as the 
swine are fed. A chunk of corn-bread, twelve or fourteen ounces in 
weight, half baked, full of cracks as if baked in the sun, musty in taste, 
containing whole grains of corn, fragments of cob, and pieces of husks ; 
meat often tainted, suspiciously like mule-meat, and a mere mouthful 
at that; two or three spoonfuls of rotten beans; soup thin and briny, 
often with the worms floating on the surface. None of these were 
given together, and the whale ration was never one half the quantity 
necessary for the support of a healthy man. The reader will not be 
surprised to hear that the men were ravenous when the rations were 
brought in, nor remain unmoved by the simple and touching expressions 
Which fell from so many of them: ‘“ There was no name for our hun- 
ger.” «I was hungry, — pretty nearly starved to death all the time.” 
“T waked up one night, and found myself gnawing my coat-sleeve.” 
“T used to dream of having something good to eat.” ‘1 walked the 
strects for many a night; I could not sleep for hunger.” “If I 
Were to sit here a week, [ could not tell you half our suffering.” 

There were other indications of the desperate famine to which they 
were subjected. They gnawed the very bones which had been thrown 
away, somctimes breaking them up for soup. They were glad to get 
the refuse bread which was occasionally thrown to them by the guards. 
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They even ate the rats which burrowed in the encampment. A deg, 
belonging to an officer, straying into the enclosure was caught and se- 
creted, and befure he could reclaim his property, it was torn apart by 
the man who stole it, some of it eaten by himself, and the remainder 
sold to his comrades. So reduced were they, that they exchanged 
their clothing for food, and left themselves exposed the more to the 
cold. Under the temptation to secure double rations, many worked at 
their trades of blacksmithing and shoemaking for the rebel army. 
But as the weary months drew on, hunger told its inevitable tale on 
them all. They grew weak and emaciated. Many found that they 
could not walk; when they attempted it, a dizziness and blindness 
came, and they fel] to the ground. Diarrhea, scurvy, congestiun of 
the lungs, and low fevers set in. To add to their suffering, there came — 
the unavoidable consequences of being herded and crowded together, 
but in this case especially aggravated by a most unnecessary restriction. 
A broad beach surrounded the island; and yet only about seventy-five 
men were permitted to bathe per day in the river, in squads of five or 
six ata time. At this rate it was literally and almost accurately what 
so many of the men state, that they were allowed to wash themselves 
only once in six months, . “ Lice were in all their quarters.” Vermin 
and dirt incrusted their bodies. They were sore with lying in the 
sand. None, not even the sufferers with diarrhoea, were allowed to 
visit the sinks during the night, and in the morning the ground was 
covered and saturated with filth. The wells were tainted ; the air was 
filled with disgusting odors. . 


We intended to give a pretty complete abstract of this report, but 
are compelled to reserve a’few pages to our next number. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ATROCITIES OF THIS ConFLict. — We 
cannot wonder that foreigners should look in a sort of incredulous 
amazement upon facts like the foregoing; but it seems passing 
strange, that persons of the least intelligence and candor should 
hold us responsible in any way or degree for such outrages. We 
have all along done everything we could to prevent and mitigate 
them, and now the whole responsibility for them rests on the 
slave-mongering rebel leaders, whom European. aristocrats have 
so eagerly taken as pets to their bosom, and whose monstrous 
crime against humanity, freedom, and good government they have 
encouraged in every way they could consistently with their own 
safety. We responsible! The charge is an outrageous injustice, 
of which any organ of European opinion ought to be ashamed, 
and of which we complain chicfly on account of its influence in 
exasperating our people to such a degree as may lead in time to 
collisions that all will deeply deplore. 

But how shall we account for such persistent, systematic atroc 
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ities? They are all duc to slavery, —to the spirit it gencrates, to 
the habits it form-, and the exigencies requisite for its support. 
In such a country and age as this slavery can keep itself alive 
only by such means. Wespeak from a long and bitter experience ; 
and no man, not familiar with our slave system, can well conccive 
its baleful influence in barbarizing and well-nigh brutalizing any 
community that adopt it as their leading characteristic. <A 
people that will abct or tolerate such a system, may be expected 
to perpetrate any deeds, however brutal or fiendish, that may be 
‘deemed necessary for its support and extension. IItre is the key 
to nearly all the crueltics and barbarities that have disgraced the 
present conflict. 

So far, then, from reproach, our government and people deserve 
the sympathy of all good men through the world for the humanity, 
forbearance, and indulgence shown in dealing with such a set of 
rebels. Incidental wrongs are indispensable from such a contest ; 
but we doubt whether history can furnish an instance in which a 
rebellion, so inexcusabie, gigantic, and atrocious, has been treated 
With equal lenity and equal freedom ‘from the spirit and the deeds 
of malice or revenge. 


Ovr Desr—scems froin official statement, made at the close 
of O.tober, to have reached then $2,017,009,515, an increase of 
more than $61,000,000 during the last month. An increase in 
our expenses of two millions of dollars every day over and above 
all that the goverpment is raising by a very high tariff, and by 
taxes, raised in some cases sixty or seventy per cent. above 
those of last year. We sce that strenuous efforts are persistently 
made to convince our people that they are able to bear these fast 
‘increasing burdens; but there is a point beyond which they will 
not go, and the men intrusted with the management of our pub- 
lic affairs should take good heed not to exceed this limit. The 
pressure of these millions, accumulating at the fearful rate of two 
Toillions a day, must in time be sorely felt, and may, ere we are 
aware, create a fatal reaction. No logic, no array of our vast 


resources, can conceal the startling fact, that more than one 
eighth of all our wealth is now mortgaged to pay what this rebel- 
lion has already cost. How much more it is going to waste, none 
can tell; but the result is sure to furnish such a financial argu- 
ment in favor of peaceful measures rather than those of war as the 
world has seldom witnessed. - 


bead 


Funds. [ Dec. 


-.: as oF THE Fiorrpa,—This piratical craft, after preying long 
4.4 uc cummerce, was lately captured by the Wachusett, one of oar 
secsx aners, in the Brazilian port of Bahia, and immediately brought 
u < x curcountry. We must regret its capture, if it was made in 
w s.stica of right or international law, and fear it may stir the war- 
x.citand aristocratic prejudices of governments that have long been 
watching to find us in fault. It would scem from what foreign papers 
rzurt, that they are meditating some sort of a collective protest against 
the seizure of the Florida, and will doubtless be able to create some- 
thing cf a breeze in diplomatic circles, and perhaps to complicate, if not 
embroil, our forcign relations. The utterances of English and French 
papers betray an eager readiness to carp and complain; but we trust 
our rulers will have the wisdom, and spirit of candor and conciliation, 
requisite to avert all real danger of war from this and like occurrences 
to which we are now so constantly exposed. . 


AMOUNT OF LABOR EXPENDED IN MILITARY OPERATIONS. — We have 
heard of the military engine christened “Swamp Angel.” Col. Serrel, 
who superintended the construction on which it was mounted, said it 
required 7000 days’ work, and exposure to constant fire from numerous 
rebel batteries as soon as the work appeared above the grass. It stands 
on the very softest of mud, twenty-two feet deep, so soft that a man 
will sink into it out of sight if he attempts to walk on it. Ten thou- 
sand bags; filled with sand, were carricd more than two miles, and 300 
large logs and pieces of timber more than ten miles, to make the bat- 
tery. Two miles and a half of bridges across the marsh had to be 
built to get to and from the batteries. 


Fas Funps — ANNUAL ContRisuTions.—December is the time fixed 
by long usage for our friends to forward their contributions; and we 
trust they will bear in mind that in times like theso we need their aid 
more than ever, not merely because everything costs so much, but be- 
cause we can now expect aid only from our most intelligent, reliable 
supporters. The cause, if sustained at all, must be well-nigh solely by 
such friends ; and we are more and more convinced that it ought by all 


means to be kept alive through this fearful crisis. We are doing what 
we can for this purpose, and are quite willing todo much more than 
our share; but we shall need from our friends abroad all the aid they 
can render, and trust they will kindly consider our wants, and forwa 
the result at their earliest convenience, 
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THE MONEY ARGUMENT FOR PEACE. 


Tue arguments for peace are manifold; but the most palpable, 
and to the mass of minds most immediately effective, are those 
which appeal to their pecuniary interests. Here is an argument 
that al? can understand, and most will feel.. Press this; and you 
will find in every bosom a sore spot wincing under the pressure. 
In most men the ‘ pocket nerve” is the most sensitive of all; 
and if you touch that, you are quite sure of a prompt, full re- 
sponse. 

What a response, then, must we expect in future years from 
the pecuniary demands of the present civil war upon us! We are 
only just beginning to learn by bitter experience how much war 
costs, and how heavily it taxes all our possessions, pursuits, and 
interests. We reached ata leap a scale of war expenses that 
throws into shade even the prodigality that in the course of ages 
has loaded Europe with an aggregate debt of nearly tenthousand 
millions of dollars; and if we go on, we shall soon find Sidney 
Smith’s sketch of English taxation more than realized in our own 
case: ‘“ Taxes upon every article which enters the mouth, or covers 
the back, or is placed under the feet ; taxes upon everything which 
it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste ; taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion; taxes upon everything on the garth, and 
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in the waters under the earth; taxes on everything that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home; taxes on the raw material, and 
upon every fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man; 
taxes on the sauce that pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that 
restores him to health; on the ermine which decorates the judge, 
and the rope which hangs the criminal; on the poor man’? salt, 
and the rich man’s spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, and the 
ribbons of the bride. Taxes we never escape; at bed or board, 
couchant or levant, we must pay. The school-boy whips his taxed 
top; the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, upon a taxed road; and the dying Englishman, pouring 
his medicine which has paid seven per cent. into a spoon that has 
paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed which 
has paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will on an eight-pound 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to 
death. His whole property is immediately taxed from two to ten 
per cent. Besides the probate, large fees are demanded for bury- 
ing him in the chancel; his virtues are handed down to posterity 
on taxed marble; and then he is gathered to his fathers — to be 
taxed no more.” | 

We have not yet reached this climax of taxation; but we are 
certainly in a fair way even to exceed it ere long. It took Eng- 
- land two hundred years or more to accumulate a debt of some four 
thousand millions of dollars; but, adding the debts of our rebels 
to our own, we shall probably find the whole amount for both parts 
of our common country to be in four years only a fraction less 
than that of our fatherland in two centuries. In some three 
years and a half after we grappled this rebellion, our debt, besides 
all the hundreds of millions we had raised every year by tariffs 
and taxes, amounted on the first of last October to more than 
$2,000,000,000, which the President’s recent message represents 
as likely to be $2,500,000,000 next July, and was officially re- 
ported as sixty-one millions more on the first of November, or at 
the rate of 732 millions a year. We see not why this rate should 
not continue, perhaps increase to the end of the war; and, if so, 
the joint liabilities of North and South, as somebody must either 
pay or lose those of our rebels, are likely to exceed by many mill- 
ions any debt that was ever accumulated in the world’s history, 
all in haff a dozen years! 
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Well may these calculations seem incredible; but we fear they 
will be found in the end to fall short of the actual results. Nor 
does all this tell the whole story ; for we must add the suspen- 
sion or derangement of business alike on land and sea, the wide, 
wholesale destruction of property in a thousand ways, and the 
death or life-long crippling of full a million of able-bodied labor- 
ers, before we approximate the sum total of pecuniary loss. Take 
a single one of these items. A common laborer, twenty or twen- 
ty-five years old, sound and healthy, as every soldicr is required 
to be, must be worth to a country like ours, to say nothing of the 
skilled artisans, and men of talent and high culture found as offi- 
cers in the army and navy, not less certainly than $150 a year, 
half a dollar a day, for twenty years or more; and even at this 
low estimate, a million of men, such as this war will have sacri- 
ficed, would alone amount in pecuniary value to three thousand 
millions of dollars! We have no heart to push these calculations 
any farther; but our country, North and South, may congratulate 
itself if it comes out of this mad, atrocious rebellion, with a loss 
in one way and another, of eight thousand millions of dollars! 

Mark, then, the vast economy of the cause for which we plead. 
All this immense waste might have been saved by a timely and 
adequate support of the Peace Reform. A little more than fifty 
years ago, it began, by the spread of facts and arguments froin, 
the pulpit, platform, and press, its great work of recastin® public 
Opinion on this subject in the pacific mould of the gospel. The 
effect in’ our Northern States, more especially in New England, 
was very marked.- In twenty or thirty years so great a change 
was wrought as to bring our once universally popular militia sys- 
tem into such general disrepute that no efforts of politicians 
seemed capable of galvanizing it into popularity, or even preserv- 
ing it in more than a merely nominal existence. Public opinion 
began in earnest to discard the war-method of settling disputes, 
and to demand other and far better means for the purpose. So 
general and effective were these views becoming that we doubt 
Whether any provocation could ever have driven New England to 
attempt in any case a redress of her own wrongs by an appeal to 
the sword, certainly not so long as there should be left to her a 
_ fair resort to the ballot-box, to Congress, and our courts. Had 
she no provocation? Yes, she had grievances even more than the 
South ever had. Long did the slave-power seek, with too much 
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success, to undermine by adverse legislation her peculiar interests, 
and at length outraged her conscience by annexing Texas and 
bringing on the Mexican war, both in the interest of slavery alone. 
Here were fur better reasons for rebellion than the South has ever 
’ had; but what did New England do? Did she strive to fire the 
Northern heart into deeds of violence and blood? Did she inso- 
lently defy the general government, trample all its laws under 
her feet, and overwhelm the whole land with the countless evils of 
civil war? Never for one moment did she dream of such suicidal 
folly and guilt, but quietly set herself at work to right her wrongs 
only by legal, peaceful means through the press and the platform, 
by the school and the fireside, by the ballot-box and the halls of 
Congress. 

Now, it is quite clear that such habits as these, if prevalent in 
season allover the South, would have saved us from this rebellion. 
It could never have come. The very men now steeped to their 
ears in its guilt and blood, would have sbrunk back in horror from 
the thought of such wholesale, suicidal folly. We know well that 
slavery is at the bottom of it all; but they would never have drawn 
the sword for its support and extension against our government, 
if they had not been trained all their life in the war-habit of rely- 
ing on the sword to gain their ends, right or wrong. Here is the 
seat of the disease ; and here must the remedy be applied. The 
rebellidn is a legitimate fruit of their war-education ; and never, 
till they are differently educated, can we be safe from like evils in 
future. 

How much, then, would such an education have cost? A great 
deal, we admit, yet scarce a thousandth part of what it would have 
saved in money alone. Suppose that good men, fifty years ago, 
had set themselves resolutely at work, as we urged they should, 
to spread light on this subject all over the: land, how much would 
it have cost to educate the mass of our Southern people on this 
subject as well as those of the North now are? The merest frac 
tion already lost on both sides in this rebellion. It has cost the 
North alone more than two millions a day, and the South nearly 
as much more: a sum total of cost and waste not less certainly 
than four millions a day. Take, then, a single day’s loss; and the 
‘bare interest, $240,000 a year, would have much more than suf- 
ficed, with God’s blessing on right means, to fill ere this our whole 
land, East and West, North and South, with such sentiments and 
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habits.as would have rendered our present conflict morally impos- 
sible, and done more than all the armies and navies in the world 
to guard us against foreign wars. 

Such is the economy of peace. And must not such facts and 
arguments as these bring ere long all the friends of God, of hu. 
manity, or their country to sustain an enterprise so important as 
this with a hundred-fold increase of liberality and zeal? Can 
either money or labor be spent in any other way to better pur- 
pose? Will not benevolent men of wealth give it their thousands 
and scores of thousands, if necessary, until it shall have all it 
may need for the accomplishment of its beneficent, godlike work? 
We see that some individuals are taxed ten thousand, fifty thou- 
sand, a hundred thousand dollars, a few even half a million each, 
on their annual income. Would it not be a dictate of self-inter- 
est, as well as of benevolence, to spend a fraction of their vast 
wealth for the prevention in future of such evils as are now upon 
us? We would not in season spend one million for peace, and 
now we are obliged to waste on both sides more than four thou- 
sand millions in’ putting down rebellion. How long can we, 
with all our boasted resources, bear such prodigality? Must it 
not in time, if not very soon, end in utter, perhaps irretricvable 
ruin? 


BiocKkaDE Runnine a Losine Business. — When successful, the prof- - 
its are enormous; but on the whole it proves a bad speculation. Here 
is a specimen of its results given by the comerponaent of a London 
journal in the case of 133 vessels : — 

Captured by blockaders........ coc ce cee eeneeencceesen-s 50 
Lost or burned..c.scccccce-cecnccccccesccccccsescceccccs 4h 
Now in Cape Fear River.............06- bao GSwieialvee seen eece—k 
Returned to England. eeeeeeeveeeeaesvneneeeeeere @eeeeeeoonveee6 6 
Worn out ....... ee ee ee ee ee © ee er 1 


NOW TUDTING. cescccccecccccccerecsscecccsenceneucencces 11 
Started but not yet in .......... wee e ere ce eee veeeeess ces eaU 


DOUG oe sai e-d eae ach aGhe ee bea ee daw eeks 123 


A Gutmpse or War.—We get now enough of such glimpses at every 
turn; but we were lately struck with much force on reading the state- 
ment of an officer ‘that our army could not long remain in its present 
position, owing to the stench of the 50,000 decaying horses and mules 
which strew the country for miles around Chattanooga.” What a reve- 
lation of horrors inseparable from war! 
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PEACE COMPATIBLE WITH GOVERNMENT. 


WE might quote almost at random from the publications of our 
Socicty to show that the position it takes on the present re- 
bellion is only a fair, legitimate application of the principles it 
has distinctly avowed from the first. Nearly twenty years ago it 
stereotyped a “ Peace Manual,” a little compend of some three 
hundred pages, ‘* designed to furnish the most important facts) 
arguments, and explanations on the main topics embraced in the 
cause of Peace.” As a classic in this reform, it may be regarded 
as a fair exponent of the views promulgated by the friends of 
peace. 

‘*T trust,” says the writer in his preface, ‘ there will be found 
in this book nothing that interferes with the legitimate authority 
of government. As a friend of peace, I am of course a supporter 
of civil government, with all the powers requisite for the condign 
punishment of wrong-coers, the enforcement of law, and the preser- 
vation of social order. 1 decm government, in spite of its abuses, 
an ordinance of Ged for the good of mankind; nor canI asa 
peace-man, hold any doctrines incompatible in my view with its 
just and necessary powers over its own subjects. I condemn only 
the GREAT DUEL OF NATIONS.” 

Here is the precise ground on which we stand to-day, and must 
always stand, or give up all government. It must have the right 
to exccute its laws; and, in recognizing. its existence, we of 
course concede to it this right, and require such an exercise of it 
as shall prevent or punish crime. Whether committed by few or 
many, by onc man or by millions, it must be treated on the same 
principle, and in essentially the same way. If a single crime de- 
serves a prison or a halter, much more must a million. If the 
man who breaks one law ought to be punished, surely a conspiracy 
of millions to trample all laws and all authority under foot, and 
put in peril the peace and welfare of a kingdom or a continent, 
must be worthy of a retribution far more severe and signal. 

True ; itis no part of our business as peacc-reformers to deal with 
such offenders, or with any violators of law; but it is the province 
of civil government to enforce its laws against them by all the 
means at its command, and the duty of peace-men, as of all other 

good citizens, to uphol it in such exercise of its rightful and in- 
dispensable authority. There is no escape from this but in a denial 
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of all government, and a plunge into utter, interminable anarchy. 

' Rulers may enforce law in a very wrong way; but however cen- 
surable in their mode of doing it, they still have, and must have, 
the right to do so at discretion. The abuse of a parent’s right to 
govern his own family, however censurable, does not nullify that 
right; nor can a magistrate’s wrong spirit or manner of executing 
civil laws abrogate his right to enforce them. 


CONCESSION OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS TO REBELS. 


On the general question of belligerent rights there is little 
doubt, or diversity of opinion. When two nations, whether great 
or small, a vast empire like Great Britain, or a petty kingdom 
like Portugal or Denmark, actually engage in wdr, no believer in 

, the received principles of international law thinks of questioning 
their right to do so, or the duty of other States to allow them all 
the powers and privileges belonging to actual belligerents. Every 
government is supposed to have the right of going to war at pleas- 
ure against any other one, and no third ‘party has in ordinary 

' cases any right to interfere, but is bound to maintain a strict neu- 

trality. : 

But what is war? Our best lexicographers define it as *‘ a con- 

test by force between Nations or States.” No conflict between any 
other parties can properly be called war. Individuals may get up a | 
mob or riot, an insurrection, or even a rebellion, upon a large, gigan- 
tic scale, and the government in the exercise of its legitimate powers 
may employ such a police or military force as may be found neces- 
sary for its suppression; but the result, however great the sacri- 
fice of property and hfe, would not deserve the name of war, be- 

. cause the parties are not two nations or recognized governments, 

but only the lawful government of the country enforcing its laws 
against their violators. The number conspiring in the crime, 
whether few or many, does not alter the nature of the case. War 
can exist only between two distinct NATIONALITIES ; and here is only 
one nationality, asserting its rights, and discharging its duties by 
the restraint or punishment of its disobedient subjects. To call 
such a process of justice war, would be as absurd as it would be to 
brand with this epithet the arrest of a burglar, the suppression of 
a riot, or the execution of a murderer. 

Now, what right have foreign governments to interfere in any 
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such case? It is strictly a domestic question; the question 
whether the government of a country shall put its laws in force, 
or its subjects be allowed to trample them under foot with impu- 
nity. It is a dispute for the settlement of which the parties are 
responsible only to one another and to God. Why should foreign- 
ers intermeddle? How can they without introducing a principle 
fatal to the independence of all governments, and to the peace of 
the world? - | 

Let us, theh, inquire how far the concession of belligerent rights 
to such wholesale law-breakers as rebels are, is a friendly or justi- 
fiable act. Can it be so in any case? Precisely what does it 
mean, and what must be its designed, inevitable effect? It raises 
these law-breakers for the time to the dignity of an independent 
government, possessed of the same rights with the lawful govern- 
ment they are resisting and trying to overthrow. It says in effect 
to these conspirators, banded for the commission by wholesale of 
such crimes as every government on earth punishes with exem- 
plary severity, ‘You bave just as good a right to violate the laws 
of your country as its government has to enforce them; and we 
will give you, as far as we can without taking ourselves a respon- 
sible part in the contest, a favorable opportunity to cripple and 
crush, if you can, the government you have sworn to obey, and 
whose laws yourselves joined in enacting. We will applaud you 
in this case for acts that we should deem in our own subjects wor- 
thy of the gallows, and vindicate your right to pillage, murder, and 
destroy not only with impunity, but with a fair claim to the 
world’s admiration of your gallant achievements. We will hold 
you to no responsibility for any crimes you may commit; and 
when the agents you may send forth to rob, burn, and kill, shall 
flee to us for refuge, we will not, as required by our treaty obligs- 
tions, surrender them as fugitives from justice, but will screen and 
protect them on the ground that, having conceded to you belliger- 
ent powers, we thereby recognized your right to perpetrate all 
such crimes with impunity !’ 

Such we take to be the true import, the actual effect, of what is 
termed a concession of belligerent rights to rebels. Can such an 
act, then, ever be considered a friendly act? Never; but one of 
the most comprehensive and effective acts of hostility that one 
government can commit against another. Jt is a stab ‘‘ under the 
fifth rib” at its very vitals. In what other way, short of declar- 


~~ 
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ing actual war against us, could England and France have injured 
us so much as they did by conceding in such hot haste belligerent 
rights to our rebels? It made those powers in effect parties in 
this domestic quarrel. It was a practical indorsement of the re- 
bellion, a proclamation to the world of their desire for its success, 
a proffer in advance of their sympathy and moral aid. It was 
worth at the time almost everything to our rebels. It gave them 
prestige, credit, and heart. It was long, if it be not still, the sheet- 
anchor of their hopes; and it may well be doubted whether with- 
out it they would have ever attempted, or long continucd, the re- 
bellion. 

Now, could anything short of actual war have been more pal- 
pably, more effectively, hostile? It would be an insult upon com- 
mon sense to represent it as a friendly act. Nobody ever so re- 
garded it in fact, but as @ direct interference with our domestic 
affairs for the purpose of injuring us. It did injure us deeply, 
and must have been meant to do so. As well might France and 
England have conceded belligerent rights to the rioters of New 
York in 1863, and thus attempted to screen them from the pun- 
ishment due to their crimes. The principle would have been the 
same. That plot was only a flank movement in aid of the rebel- 
lion, and the deeds there done were in their nature the same that 
our rebels have been for years perpetrating on a larger scale in 
other parts of the country. Such an interference in that case would 
have been only a more glaring, not a more real, proof of enmity. 
It insults our common sense to call the concession of belligerent 
rights to our rebels a friendly act. It must have been meant to 
facilitate and insure the dismemberment of our republic. 

Seldom has the concession of belligerent rights to rebels been 
viewed by the government assailed in any other light than an 
inimical act. If we had granted such rights, in 1838, to Canadian 
rebels, would not England have resented it as an unfriendly act? 
Had France done the same in the favor of Ireland at the first out- 
break of her rebellion, or had Russia and other powers in 1856 
encouraged Nina Sahib in his efforts to overthrow British rule in 
India, would she not have bitterly complained? But not with 
half the reason that we have in the present case. Why did neither 
England nor France concede belligerent rights to Polish rebels in 
1862? ° On the score of mere right or humanity, it was a much 
stronger case ; and why did they not do as much for those rebels 
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as they did for ours? They knew well that Russia would have 
called them to speedy account as a hostile act, while in our case 
they had no such salutary fear before their eyes. 

On the question, then, of granting belligerent rights to rebels, 
_ what is‘the proper rule? Writers on international law seem to 
have none, certainly none well-defined and fully settled ; but we 
think the only safe one is to deny such rights until their indepen- 
dence is recognized, and leave them to be treated like other viola- 
tors of law. Why not? They are in fact as real criminals as 
any other class of offenders; and we sce not why foreign govern- © 
ments should interfere in their case more than they do in behalf 
of robbers, incendiaries, or murderers. Are they liable to harsh, 
unjust treatment? So are all wrong-doers ; but if we allow inter- 
ference on this ground, we are likely to undermine the independ- 
ence of all governments, and leave them to become the foot-ball 
or shuttle-cock of faction and crime. 

On this point we think the example of our own government 
worthy of all praise. It has never had anything to do with the 
internal affairs of other nations, but has always left them perfectly 
free to adopt such a form of government, to enact such laws, and 
to execute them in such ways as they chose. While scrupulously 
neutral, it has frankly shown its interest in the rise of institutions 
akin to its own, but has never attempted any crusade in their fa- 
vor, or instigated or aided rebellion by conceding to it in advance 
belligerent rights. It has left every government to deal with 
rebels, like any other offenders, in accordance with its own laws. 
Within the last twenty-five years, we have seen three rebellions 
against the British government on three continents ; but in neither 
case did we dream of facilitating the rebellion by the proffer of 
belligerent rights. Let a like course be pursued by all govern- 
ments, and there could be little complaint from any quarter. | 


. CoRRESPONDENCE OF ouR ARMY.— A curious index to the character 
and condition of our soldiers was lately seen in the post-office at Wash- 
ington, In two days of July not less than 400,000 soldiers’ letters 
passed through that office to friends at the North, chiefly from the Po- 
tomac army; weighing, in all, more than six tons! How much is im- 
plied in a correspondence so vast and so wide-spread! Is there in all 
history anything to match it? 
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EXTENT OF ACTUAL WAR IN THE WORLD. 


Ir would seem as if war were the great business of mankind. 
“ Three quarters of humanity,” says a late French journal, “ are 
in fact living in the barbarous state of war.” There is war in Po- 
land, in Algcria, in Mexico, in the United States, in Peru, and 
some other parts of South America, in New Zealand, in China, 
Japan, and Afghanistan, besides we know not how many portions 
of Africa. In every case except the last, Christians, so called, 
are engaged as the chief agents, mostly in fighting one another, 
while the war-system of Christendom makes all Europe little else 
than one vast camp of troops sleeping with their armor on. Scarce 
one of its countries, unless it be insular England, that is not con- 
tinually in danger of actual war. 

What does all this mean? Is here the proper, legitimate result 
' of the gospel in its influence upon the intercourse of nations pro- 
fessing to acknowledge its authority ?: This the culmination of its 
power to improve and bless in this respect the great brotherhood 
of nations? Only this the civilization to be expected from its 
progress toward evangelizing the world? The people of all Chris- 
tendom armed to their very teeth against each other, the sword 
still recognized as the only ultimate arbiter of their disputes, their 
chief energies and resources spent even during a time of peace in 
preparing to fight each other! Can this be the Christianity whose 
birth-song was chanted by angels over the manger-cradle of its 
founder, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will to men ;” and whose spread over all the earth was, in accord- 
ance with prophecy, to usher in a reign of peace co-extensive 
with its progress, constraining nations to beat their swords into 
ploughsh¢res, their spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war no 
more? 

Alas! the war-system of Christendom is a libel of blood upon 
her religion of peace. But whom will God hold mainly responsi- 
ble for this state of things? -In the hands of his children, the pro- 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace, he has for long ages put 
all the means requisite, if used aright, to prevent this shameful, 
most deplorable result. Had they in season done their whole 
duty on this subject, it would have been prevented ; and thus do 
Christians stand to-day before God and the world responsible for 
most of the evils inflicted upon mankind by the war-system of 
Christendom. 
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A PLEA FOR WAR FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Sar the Prince of peace, when commissicning his disciples, ‘‘ Behold 
J] send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye, therefore, wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.” It is now half a century since the 
Spirit of the Lord sent forth, as lambs in the midst of wolves, a deputa- 
tion for the special purpose of advancing that department of his kingdom 
which stands opposed to international war. Men on both sides of the 
Atlantic, simultaneously called by the same Spirit, and the same time 
unknown to each other, went forth to this good work. But their success 
has not been commensurate with the hopes justly inspired by an enter 
prise so truly and eminently Christian. We do not yet greet their retumn 
with the grateful acclamation, ‘‘ Lord, even the devils are subject to us 
through thy name.” Why? If not quite as ‘harmless as doves,” 
none can well impugn their motives, or the general correctness of their 
principles, or their aims. But have they practised due wisdom, sagacity, 
and boldness? The monster to be overcome is not only gigantic and 
ferocious, but wily and artful, capable of transforming himself iato an 
angel of light. If he cannot be approached in his work of carnage by — 
the gentleness of the dove, may he not when attired in sheep’s clothing? 
To drop all figure, must not the friends of .peace approach this subject in 
time of peace, and first of all remove the plausible defences of war, 
and bold it up before the moral law, civil justice, and the human con- 
science, in all its naked deformity, as an object of universal abhorrence ? 

The most plausible defences of war are considerations of justice, reli- 
gion, and honor, forced into its support. It claims to be essential to 
civil government in administering justice. Nothing could be more false. 
Fighting is not governing; neither is governing fighting. How gross 
would such language sound, if applied to family government, to school 
government, or even to the divine government! Equally incongruous 
is it when applied to civil government. 

Let us discriminate in the case. Government is the action of a sover 
eign power over a subordinate ; while war is the hostiie action of two 
belligerents, each striving to weaken and vanquish the other. Says the 
Bible, ‘‘He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God.’’? The law of war says, ‘ What is right for one party to do by 
virtue of a state of war, is right also for the other.’ The arms of both 
parties are to be accounted equally just, as pertains to external éf- 
fects. How often is it said we must support our government at all bar 
ards. And how shall we support it but by war? I will only say, war 
is not necessarily defence, nor is mere ‘defence necessarily war. I dis- 
pute, however, the premises as intended in this connection ; and it is for 
this special purpose I now write, not to oppose the legitimate operations 
of government in suppressing rebellion, but te ascertain its proper 
sphere, functions, and powers. 

Tam not dealing with war as a mere abstraction, but as a practical quet 
tion. ‘Support government at all hazards.’ Is this a settled axiom, 
too sacred for scrutiny? What are we to understand by government, 
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—our government? Is it an integral and indispensable something ? 
While the governments of other nations may be treated as incapable of 
being considered in parts, ours is so organized that we may readily con- 
sidor it in two distinct parts, or, perhaps, as two distinct governments, 
each charged with its appropriate sphere of duties. As pertains to other 
nations, theirs also are charged with the same two classcs, though under 
one organization. . 

Let us look at the two, -— State and National. The first of these, - 
rightly understood, is an organization of the governmental powers of the 
great body of the citizens of a given section of country, called a State, 
for governmental purposes. This branch, acting in its appropriate 
sphere, needs no supports from war, and generally asks none. It satis- 
fies itself with being a ‘‘ terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do 
well.’? But the governmental power called nationality, is that which has 
to do with internaticnal intercourse, and claims the support of war as 
necessary often to its existence. 

But where is the absolute necessity that the nationalities of the earth, 
not even excepting our own, should be sustained at all hazards in their 
present form at the expense of the lives of its citizens to any supposable 
extent? I[s nationality an integer that cannot be broken without its an- 
nhilation? Have all the additions to our own nation since its rise fallen 
to it by a law of absolute necessity ? Ls it more so with other nations ? 
Those changes which have taken pluce were the product of human voli- 
tion. If governments derive their powers, more or less directly, from 
the consent of the governed, as they always should, may not a respect- 
able division ask and receive leave to withdraw, and form a separate 
nationality 2? What principle of law or of religion would such a trans- 
action violate? Do not nations rise and fall without the sacrifice of all 
the people of whom they are composed? Why may they not, then, 
without the sacrifice of any? Is nationality, as distinct from what J 
style State, the great protector of rights? Has it not rather proved 
their destroyer the world over? 

But the great plea for war comes up as a finality ; ‘ The honor of the 
nation requires it, and must be sustained.’ To this I reply: honor, 
pursued as an object, is consummate shame. Much asa good name may be 
valued, well-doing, and not its pursuit, is its price. This is equally true 
of nations as of individuals, Yet, notwithstanding this self-evident fact, 
Vattel says in his ‘‘ Law of Nations,’ ‘‘The glory of a nation depends 
entirely on its powers. He who attacks its glory, does it an injury; and 
it has a right to demand, even by force of arms, a just recompense |” 
Alas! for national honor of a character which would disgrace our dogs 
in the strect ! 

But inquiries like these bave not been treated as open for discussion 
and animadversion ; and herein thé*lambs have not ventured to approach 
the wolves, as they should have done. There are, indecd, many reasons, 
good and strong, for the existence and ae of nationality ; but not 
under its present laws and regulations. These are barbarous. Says an 
English writer,* ‘‘ That heterogeneous collection of doctrines, precepts, 


* See “Advocate of Peace ’? for 1862, page 128. 
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and judgments which goes under the name of international law is, for 
the most part, the offspring of an age widely different from our own. It 
was an age when the rights of kings were deemed of higher moment 
than the interests of the people; when communication between the ir 
habitants of different countries was difficult and rare; and when the 
pursuit of arms was considered an occupation so supremely honorable 
that all other occupations were remorselessly sacrificed to its exigencies.” 
But exposures like this are of little avail while nationality, and its rel 
ance, war, are arrayed in Scripture garb. Thus Romans xii 1-8 is 
often quoted, or fragmentary parts of it cited, as if this scripture afforded 
. a garb of protection to nationality with all its absurditics, could shield 
its claims to wage and sustain war at the sacrifice of its subjects by 
hecatombs, and even required of its subjects blind obedience to such a 
course on pain of damnation. 

I cannot acquiesce in such an interpretation. In this epistle, the 
apostle, after a full, methodical exposition of the doctrines of the gospel, 
comes in the twelfth chapter to give its practical exhortations, and pro- 
ceeds to speak, among others, of dutics toward enemies, and of a proper 
course relative to the pagan government under which they were placed. 
The subject of duty toward pagan rulers was to them a question of much 
difficulty and great practical importance. It bad been a matter of vebe- 
ment controversy among the Jews; and the converted Romans, also, 
would fecl an interest in the theme, when they became worshippers of the 
God of the Jews. The Pharisees held strenuously to the doctrine, that 
no king should be over them but one of their own nation. This they 
derived from the Law of Moses; while the Sadducees, and especially the 
Herodians, held quite a different sentiment. Connected as religions 
were, both Jewish and pagan, with the State, the Herodians taught that 
it waa right, when pagan rule prevailed, to practise pagan worship in 
obedience to the pagan magistrate. However this may have been, we 
know that the Pharisees fitted out a deputation of their own disciples 
and of Ilerodians, that between the teachings of the two they might en- 
snare Jesus on the subject of tribute-paying to Cesar as a pagan prince. 
Paul, exhorting the Roman Christians on this subject, founds hia instruc 
tions on the broad principle of the universal, all-pervading providence of 
God. On the subject of rulers, his instructions may be understood thus: 
‘* Let (admit) every soul (Jew or converted Roman) be subject to the 
higher powers; for there is no power but of God (none of Jupiter). The 
powers that be (the present existing powers) are ordained of God. Who- 
soever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God (hs 
providential arrangement). And they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation (condemnation, punishment, by the ruler). For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise 
of the same ; for he is the minister of God (providentially God’s organ) 
to thee for good. But if thou do evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the 
sword (instrument of government) in vain. For he is the minister of 
God (providentially so), a revengér (punisher) to execute wrath (penalty) 
on him that doth evil, Wherefore (from these facts itis apparent) ye must 
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needs be subject, not only for wrath but also for conscience’ sake (not only 
to avoid punishment, but also for the consciousness of doing that which 
is good, and avoiding that which is evil). For this cause pay ye tribute, 
also, for he is God’s minister (providential agent), attending’ continually 
on this very thing (and so is entitled to support). ender, therefore, 
unto all (whether Christian or pagan), their due,” ete. 

To me it Is, indeed, mysterious how this passage can be understood by 
good men to clothe not only Nero and his deputies, for they were the per- 
eons designated by the parable, “ the powers that be,” but also govern- 
Yients of every land an every age down to the present time, with divine 
authority, and their edicts with divine sanction. Nor do I learn at what - 
pn they have fixed the limit of this divine sanction, or, to use the 
anguage of an eminent author, “ this inherent divine life and power above 
and beyond the life and power of the people.” Where, from the Em- 
peror of China or the Czar of Russia, to the Indian Chief or the Hot- 
_tentot Prince, can be fixed a tangible limit of this sanction? Where 
between National, State, County, or Town authority? Where between 
the hereditary monarch, the elected functionary, or the usurper whose 
authority is asserted and confirmed by the sword, shall the discrimination 
rest? Or shall all these be regarded as legitimate heirs to this divine 
authority? 

Let us, also, look at the extent of the alleged divine right. It is re- 
garded, I believe, as extending over the lives, liberty, and property of 
subjects in accordance with the laws of war, and consequently has the 
power to justify subjects in prosecuting its work of carnaye and devasta- 
tion. Accordingly, Vattel in his “ Law of Nations,”’ says, ‘‘ Every man, 
capable of bearing arms, should take them up at the first order of him 
wo has the power of making war. Military men, officers and soldiers, 
all by whom the sovereign makes war, are only instruments in his hands. 
They prosecute his will, not their own; they are not responsible. The 
arms and all the apparatus are only instruments of an inferior order.” 
Thus are the prerogatives of God infringed by the luws of war. Those 
who would concede such power to magistrates on scripture authority, 
ehould come out, and without disguise define its limits and character, 
and adduce scripture proof, or else regard this ‘‘ inherent divine life in 
the State distinct from, above, and beyond, the life and power of the 
citizens of the State,” in the light of a pagan duty, and all its array of 
claims as sheer mythology. 

It is true, in the passage we have considered in Romans, the apostle 
uses the strong language, ‘‘ ordained of God,” ‘ He is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath,” etc; but when we remember this 
language was used to contradict a sentiment then and there prevalent, that 
Roman authority and laws claimed their authority from Jupiter, we can- 
not wonder that the apostle not only made the declaration, ‘‘ There is no 
power but of God,’’ but that he also amplified the thought in the 
strong language quoted. It is in accordance with his style of writing in 
all his epistles, Note a few expressions. “I protest unto you, if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. . . . Every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if received with thanksgiving. 
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. « .« Let those who have wives be as they that have them not. 
; Servants, obey in-all things, your masters according to the 
flesh, not with eye service as men-pleasers, but with singleness of heart, 
fearing God. . . . Do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men.”’ Isolated passages might thus be quoted indefinitely, and per- 
verted to sinister purposes, without forcing their literal reading; yet, 
when taken in their connection, they teach no error, and afford no em- 
barrassment. 

I have thus dwelt on this subject, because nationality and its laws are 
great olstacles to the cause of peace; because the gospel is the ap 
_ propriate and a; pointed means of removing such obstacles ; because the 

Phvistian church, with the ministry at its head, are the proper agents 
for this work ; and because a popular interpretation of this passage in 
Romans and a few kindred passages has long served to counteract these 
agencies, and thus thwart the efforts of the friends of peace, and the 
general influences of the gospel in its behalf. This concatenation of influ- 
ences must be broken before the cause of the Prince of peace can pre- 
dominate. War and Christianity, the church and the kings of the Gen- 
tiles, whose maxims and practices the Saviour condemned, the precepts of 
the gospel, and the laws of nations, are repulsive to each other in their 
very elements, and cannot flourish together, nor dwell in harmony. If 
such interpretations and such laws be invulnerable, our labor in the cause 
of peace is lost. If not, we must storm their castle. 


B. 


MIppDLEeBuRY, Vr. 


Scene aT ATLANTA. — A correspondent says, ‘‘ The scene around the depot 
at Atlanta for days previous to its final abandonment was heart-rending is 
the extreme. Old age and tottering infancy huddled together, awaiting 
their chance of escape. Men who were almost millionnaires a short time 
since were now reduced to a few dollars, and eagerly sought to fly from the 
tender mercies of the Southern soldiers, It was a sad scene; home-ties, 
home-associations, were all severed. Some, too old or sickly to travel, had 
to remain at home, and wrung their hands and wept as they parted from 
their children, who preferred struggling for their subsistence in safety than 
await the unbridled insolence of rude guerrillas and rebel bands. Tho rush 
was 60 great that it took some days to get them all off, and some of the 
railroad employees, it is said, made a rich harvest out of their sufferings. 
The poor people were so scared with the thought of being left behind that 
some gave their last dollar asa bribe to get away. 


Money NoT THE Greatest Power. —Ite influence is great, but its power 
is on the whole over-estimated. The greatest things which have been done 
for the world have not been accomplished by rich men, or by subscription- 
lists, but by men generally of small pecuniary means. Christianity was 
propagated over half the world by men of the poorest class; and the great- 
est thinkers, discoverers, inventors, and artists have been men of moderate 
wealth, many of them little raised above the condition of manual laborers 
in point of worldly ciroumstances. So has it ever been, and so it always 
will be. oe oF 
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DEMOCRACY AND PEACE: 
EDWARD EVERETT ON THE LATE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


THE cause of peace, aiming only to supersede the war-system 
as an immemorial arbiter of disputes between nations, looks at 
their form of government solely with reference to its bearings upon 
this single point. Whether monarchical, aristocratic, or republi- 
can, they all alike need the general system of pacification and 
international justice for which we plead, and will in time unite, 
we trust, in adopting it in place of the sword. As the current of 
events and influences is so steadily drifting the civilized world tow- 
ard popular government in some form, or a material relaxation 
of monarchy and aristocracy in favor of the people, we cannot 
help feeling a deep interest in the practical workings of the former. 
We mu&t own that democracy has been in past ages fiercely war- 
like, and our bitter experience for the last few years has tended to 
shake so much our confidence in its peaceful tendencies that we 
are glad to find a statesman so able and experienced as Mr. Ever- 
ett, speaking of the late election in such terms as the following : — 


‘* Never before has been held an election throughout a territory like that 
Which stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, organized an twenty- 
three a ener States associated in‘one federative republican union, meet- 
ing on the same day in their respective towns, cities, and villages throughout 
the land, with such mighty issues at stake ; an election held after the agita- 
tions of a strenuous canvass, amidst the feverous excitement and under the 
heavy burdens of war, and thata civil war which has clothed almost every fam- 
ily in the country in mourning ; an election held under such circumstances, 
without the display of military force, without tumult or violence, without 
60 much as a riot at the polls which has come to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, and resulting in the re-election of the Chief Nagistrate of this imperial 
democracy, that I must own, in my judgment, stands without a parallel 
in history at the height of the moral sublime. 

_ Nor is the sequel of this great civic act less grand and auspicious than 
18 consummation. A contested election certainly does not often present a 
free country in the most favorable light. From theasperity of the canvass, 
One might have anticipated at its close that the successful party would 
break out into extravagant exultation, and the unsuccessful party give loud 
vent to the anger and bitterness of defeat. But far otherwise; with rare 
exceptions op the part of individuals and presses, the victors have evinced a 
patriotic moderation, to which their opponents have responded by magnan- 
Imous acquiescence. We may therefore reasonably calculate on the efforts 
of good men, on all sides, to restore to our beloved and bleeding country the 
only thing that is now wanting to put an end to this fratricidal war and 
bring about an honorable and a permanent peace; viz., an era of good feel- 
ing and ‘a determined unity of sentiment’ on the part of the loyal States. 
Providence has laid upon our generation the solemn duty of maintaining 
this auguet nationality, and we have now-to choose between allowing the 
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Union, like mediseval Germany and Italy, to be broken up into scores, I 
might say hundreds of petty States, involved in eternal border wars, wast- 
ing, desolating, and barbarizing each other, and ending at last in the estab- 
lishment of half a dozen military despotisms, or maintaining, at whatever 
cost and by whatever sacrifice, this admirable frame-work of government, the 
rich legacy of our fathers, the priceless heritage of our children, and which, 
till this cruel rebellion had showed itself, the happiest device of human wis- 
dom, by which the home-bred blessings of local administration can be com- 
bined with the safety and power of a great empire.”’ 


DISRUPTION OF OUR REPUBLIC PERPETUAL WAR. 
THE VIEWS OF SENATOR SUMNER. 


FOREIGNERS, even those most friendly to us, have seemed to 
think it strange that we would not let our rebels leave the Union 
without resistance or complaint. You have, say they, territory 
enough for half a dozen kingdoms or republics, an area nearly 
. equal to all Europe; and why can you not make a peaceful, equi- 
table division, and let Freedom on one side, and Slavery on the 
other, have a fair chance to work out their legitimate results? 
You certainly have room enough for such an experiment; and 
why not let your slaveholders try it in peace? Why risk so fear- 
ful a sacrifice of property, life, and happiness just to hold all your 
States in a Union which so many now abhor with a bitterness so 
intense and seemingly incurable? In answer to these questions, 
we will quote Senator Scmner, in his speech delivered in the city 
of New York, Nov. 5, 1864, entitled, Slavery and the Rebellion, 
one and inseparable : — oO 

‘‘The present war is simply a conflict between Slavery and Liberty. 
This is a plain statement, which will defy contradiction. ‘To my mind it 
is more satisfactorwthan that other statement, which is often made, that 
it is a conflict between Aristocracy and Democracy. This in a certain 
sense is true; but from its generality it is less effective than a more pre- 
cise and restricted statement. It does not disclose the whole truth; for 
it does not exhibit the unique and exceptional character of the pretension 
which we combat. For centuries there has been a conflict between Aris- 
tocracy and Democracy, or, in other words, the few on one side have 
been perpetually striving to rule and oppress the many. But now for 
the first time in the world’s annals a people professing civilization has 
commenced war to uphold the intolerable pretension to compel labor 
without wages, and that most disgusting incident, the whipping of women 
and the selling of children. Call these pretenders aristocrats or oligarchs 
if you will; but do not forget that their aristocracy or oligarchy is the 
least be eorene of any ever attempted, and if you would find a proto- 
type in brutality, you must turn your back upon civilized history, and 
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repair to those distant islands which witnessed an oligarchy of cannibals, 
or go to barbarous Africa, which has been kept in barbarism by an oli- 
garchy of men-stcalets. 
It is thus a question of liberty throughout the world. The conflict is 
directly between Slavery and Liberty ; but because slavery airs at the life 
of the Republic, the conflict involves our national existence, and because 
our national death would be the despair of Liberty everywhere, it involves 
this great cause throughout the world. And yet I would not for one 
moment lose sight of the special enemy. Slavery, a disturber from the 
beginning, is now a red-handed traitor. I do not travel back before the 
Revolution ; but, starting from that great event, I show you Slavery 
always offensive, and forever thrusting itself in the path of national , 
ace and honor. The Declaration of Independence, as originally pre- 
pared by Jefferson, contained a vigorous passage denouncing King 
George for his patronage of the slave-trade. The slave-masters insisted 
upcn striking it out, and it was struck out ; and here was their first vic- 
tory. At the adoption of the Federal Constitution they insisted upon 
the recognition of the slave-trade as the condition of the Union; and here 
was another victory. In the earliest Congress under the Constitution, 
they commenced the menace of disunion, and this menace was contirued 
at every turn of public affairs, especially at every proposition or even pe- 
tition touching Slavery, until it triumphed signally in that atrocious Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill, which made all the Free States a hunting-eround for 
slaves. Throughout these contests Slavery was vulgar, brutal, savage, 
while its braggart orators and chaplains heralded its claims. Hogarth, 
in his famous picture of Bruin, painted Slavery when he portrayed an 
immense grizzly bear hugging, as if he loved it, an enormous enarled 
bludgeon, with a brand of infamy labelled on every knot, such as Lie 
Twelve, Lie Fifteen, and about l:is throat a clerical band, torn, crumpled 
and awry. In the States where it flourished, speech and press were both 
despoiled of their freedom, and the whole country seemed to be fast sink- 
ing under its degrading tyranny. Everything in science, or history, or 
church, or state, was bent to its support. There wasa new political econ 
omy, which taught the superiority of slave labor ; anew ethnology, which 
excluded the slavo from the family of man; a new heraldry, which ad- 
mitted the slave-master to the list of nobles ; a new morality, which vin- 
dicated the rightfulness of Slavery ; a new religion, which recognized 
Slavery as a missionary enterprise; a new theodicy, which placed Slavery 
under the sanctions of divine benevolence ; and a new Constitution, 
which installed Slavery in the very citadel of our libertics. By such 
strange inventions the giant felony fortified itself. At last it struck at 
the pioneers of Liberty in Kansas. There was its first battle. The next 
was when it took up arms against the National Grovernment, and rallied 
all its forces in bloody rebellion. Thus is this Rebellion, by unquestion- 
able pedigree, derived from Slavery, and the parent lives in the offspring. 
If, therefore, you are in earnest against the Rebellion, you must be in 
earnest, also, against Slavery ; for the two are synonymous or convertible 
terms. The Rebcllion is nothing but Slavery in arms. It is belligerent 
Slavery. | 
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Just glance at the impossibility of any peaceful settlement except by 
submis-ion to the government. Even should you agree to abandon the 
patriots and the slaves in the Rebel States, you will only begin your in- 
finite difficultics. How will you determine the boundary-line which is to 
cleave this continent in twain? Where shall the god Terminus be al- 
lowed to plant his altar? What States shall be left at the North in the 
light of Liberty? What States shall be consigned to the gloom of Slavery? 
' Surely, no swiftness to surrender can make you surrender Maryland, now 
redeemed by the votes of citizen soldiers ; nor West Virginia, admitted 
asa Free State into the Union ; nor Missouri, which has been made the 
dark and bloody ground. And how about Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana? There, also, is the Mississippi, now once more free from its 
fountains to the sea, Surely, this mighty river will not again be compelled 
to wear chains. 

These inquiries simply open the difficulties to be encountered in this 
endeavor. If there were any natural boundary, constituting in itself a 
barrier and an altar, or if during long generations any Chinese Wall had 
been built for fifteen hundred miles across the continent, then perhaps 
there might be a dividing line. But nature and history, by solemn de- 
crecs, have fixed it otherwise, and have marked this broad land, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, for one country, with one liberty, one con- 
stitution, and one destiny. 

But if the boundary-line were settled, then will arise the many-headed 
question of terms and con:!itions, On what terms and conelitions can 
peace be stipulated ? The exulting rebels, whose new empire is founded 
on the corner-stone of slavery, will naturally exact promises for the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves. Are you, who have just emancipated yourselves 
from this obligation, ready to renew it, and to repeat again an incxpiable 
crime? But if you do not, how can you expect peace? Then it will 
remain to determine the commercial relations between the two separate 
governments, with rights of transit and travel. If you think that rebels, 
flushed with success, and scorning their defeated opponents, will come to 
any practical terms, — any terms which will not leave our commerce and 
all who are engaged in it exposed to outrage, — you place atrust in their 
moderation which circumstances thus far do not justify. The whole idea 
is little better than an excursion to the moon in a car drawn by geese, as 
deecribed by the Spanish poet. 

Long before the war, and especially in the discussions which preceded 
it, these rebels were fiery and most unscrupulous. War has not made 
them less so. The moral sense which they wanted when it began has 
not been cnkindled since. With such a people there is no chance of 
terms and conditions, except according to their lawless will. The first 
surren‘ler on our part will be the signal to a long line of surrenders, 
each of which will be a catastrophe. Nothing will be too unreasonable 
or grinding. If our own national debt is not repudiated, theirs at least 

must be assumed. 

But suppose the shameful sacrifice consummated, the impossible bound- 
arios adjusted, and the illusive terms and conditions stipulated, do you 
Imagine that you have obtained peace! Alas! no, nothing of the sort 
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You may call it peace; but it will be war in disguise, ready to break 
forth in perpetual, chronic, bloody battle. Such an extended inland 
border, over which Slavery and Liberty will scowl at each other, will be 
a constant temptation, not only to enterprises of smuggling, but to hostile 
incursions, so that our country will be obliged to sleep on its arms, ready 
to spring forward in self-defence. Every frontier town will be a St. Al- 
bans. Military preparations, absorbing the resources of the people, will 
become permanent instead of temporary, and the arts of peace will yield 
to the arts of war. The national character will be changed, and this hos- 
pitable continent, instead of being the prosperous home of the poor and 
friendless, thronging from the Old World, will become a repulsive scene 
of confusion and strife, while ‘‘each new day a gash is added to her 
wounds.” 

Have we not war enough now? Are you so enamored of funerals, 
where the order of nature is reversed, and parents follow their children 
to the grave, that you are willing to keep a constant carnival for death ? 
Oh ! no, you all desire peace; but there is only one way to secure it. 
You must so conduct the present war that, when once ended, there 
shall be no remaining element of discord, no surviving principle of bat- 
tle, out of which future war can spring. Above all, belligerent Slavery 
must not be allowed to rear its crest, as an independent power. 

But there is another consequence which must not be omitted. War 
would not be confined to the two governments representing respectively 
the two hostile principles, Slavery and Liberty ; it would rage with inter- 
necine fury among ourselves. Admit that States may fly out of the 
Union ; and where will you stop? Other States may follow, it may be 
in groups, or it may be singly, until our mighty galaxy is broken into 
separate stars, or dissolved into the nebular compost of a poople withsut 
form or name. Where, then, is country? Where will be those power- 
ful States which are now the pride of civilization, and the hope of man- 
kind? Handed over to ungovernable frenzy, without check or control, 
until anarchy and chacs are supreme. 

The picture is terrible ; but it hardly exaggerates the fearful disorder. 
Already our European enemies, looking to their desires for inspiration, 
predict a general discord. Sometimes it is said that there are to be four or 
five new nations ; that the Northwest is to be a nation by itself, the Middle ~ 
States another, the Pacific States another, and our New England States 
still another, so that rebel Slavery will be the predominant power on this 
continent. But it is useless to speculate on the number of thse frac- 
tional governments. If disunion is allowed to begin, it cannot be stopped. 
Misrule and confusion will be everywhere. Our fathers saw this at the 
adoption of the National Constitution, when, in a rude sketch of the time, 
they pictured the thirteen States as so many staves, which were bound by 
the hoops into a barrel. Let a single stave be taken out, and the whole 
barrel falls to pieces. It is easy to see how this must occur with States. 
The triumph of the Rebellion will be not only the triumph of belligerent 
Slavery; but it will be also the triumph of State Rights, to this extent, 
first, that any State, in the exercise of its own lawless will, may abandon 
its place in the Union, and, secondly, that the constitutional verdict of 
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the majority, as in the election of Abraham Lincoln, is not binding. 
With these two rules of conduct, in conformity with which the Rebellion 
was organized, there can be no limit to disunion. Therefore, when you 
consent to the independence of the Rebel States, you disband the whole 
company of States, and blot our country from the map of the world. 


Success IN SUPPRESSING THE REBELLION. — The rebel leaders 
have talked at home and abroad just as if they had been signally 
successful, and were on the eve of securing their whole object. 
But a few facts will show the progress of the contest up to Octo- 
ber, 1864: ‘The area of loyal territory in 1860 was 1,800,600 
square miles. The area rescued from rebels, and restored to the 
United States, is 856,001 square miles. The area still in rebel 
hands is only 346,390 square miles. In three and a half years 
we have rescued more than two thirds of all they claimed when 
they began the war.” 


Our Nationat Finances. — From the Report of the Treasury 
we gather the following abstract : — 
Receipts from all sources in the year ending July 1, 


1864, including balance and loans,..........$1,394,796,007 
Disbursements meanwhilc,. ...cecsessceceseese 1,298,056,101 


Balance, ....eseves evree eeeoven eevee eneneeene 0 & $96,739,906 
Deducting debt redceined, and issues substituted therefor, the 
actual cash operations arc, — 


Reccipts,.cccsescccccsscecncccces ccc ce cece see 004,076,646 
PUyWicnts, 6.46.00 eve ves vase Weeew seis sews ee 865,234,087 


Balance in, Treasury, ....ecccccsreesseeeveees 18,842,599 


July 1, 1864, the debt was $1,740,690,489 ; Oct. 1, it exceeded 
2,000,000,000, and the President in his annual message says, if 
the war continues another year, it is likely to reach $2,500,000,000. 

How strikingly and ss:lly does such an expose contrast with 
the antecedent economy of our government. ‘The administration 
of John Quincy Adams spent, less than forty years ago, on 
average of only about twelve millions a year; but here we have 

. $865,000,000 a year, more than seventy times as much! What 
proficicnts in prodigality have we suddenly become! If we g° . 
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on at this rate, the wildest exaggeration can hardly conceive 
where we shall finally land. What strange, startling changes 
have four short years of war wrought in our habits! More 
money wasted in this brief space than weuld suffice, by its bare 
interest, for the world’s evangelization! Still do the mass of 
Christians treat- this whole question as if it had little to do with 
the great work of saving a lost race. 


Laraz Armies. — The army of Terah, King of Ethiopia, consisted of 
1,000,000 men and 300 chariots of war. Sesostris, King of Egypt, led 
against his enemies 600,000 men, 24,000 cavalry, and twenty-seven 
scythe-armed chariots, 1491, 8. c. Hamilcar went fron Carthage, and 
landed near Palermo. He had a fleet of 2,000 ships and 3,000 small 
vessels, and a land force of 300,000 men. At the battle in which he 
was defeated, 150,000 were slain. A Roman fleet, led by Regulus 
against Carthage, consisted, of 330 vessels, with 140,000 men. The 
Carthaginian fleet numbered 350 vessels, with 150,000 men. At the 
battle of Cannz there were of the Romans, including allies, 80,000 foot 


and 6,000 horse ; of the Carthaginians 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse ;. 


of these, 70, 000 were slain in all, and 10,000 taken prisoners. Han- 
nibal, during his campaign in Italy and Spain plundered 400 towns, and 
destroyed 300,000 men. Italy, a little befure Hannibal’s time, was able 
to send into the field nearly 1,000,000 men. Semiramis employed 2- 
000,000 men in building the mighty Babylon. She took 100,000 In- 
dian prisoners at the Indus, and sunk 1,000 boats. Sennacherib lost 
in a single night 185,000 men by the destroying angel. — 2 Kings xix. 
30-37. A short time after the taking of Babylon, the forces of Cyrus 
consisted of 600,000 foot, 120,000 horse, and 2,000 charfots armed with 
scythes, An army of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, was buried up in the des- 
ert sand of Africa by a south wind. When Xerxes arrived at Thermop- 
ylx, his land and sea forces amounted to 2,641,610, exclusive of ser- 
vants, cunuchs, women, sutlers, etc. ; in all numbering 5,483,320. So 
say Herodotus, Plutarch, and Isocrates. The army of Artaxerxes, before 
the battle of Cunaxa, amounted to about 1,000,000. Ten thousand 
horses and 100,000 foot fell on the fatal field of Issus. When Jerusalem 
was taken by Titus, 1,100,000 ferished in various ways. The force of 
Darius at Arbela numbered more than 1,000,000. The Persians lost 
90,000 men in this battle; Alexander about 500. So says Diodorus, 
Arian says the Persians in this battle lost 300,000 ; the Greeks 1200. 


a 


The army of Tamerlane is said to have amounted to 1,600,000, and that . 


of his antagonist, Bajazct, to 1,400,000. 

Such have been for long ages the world’s great butchers and butcherics. 
What a commentary upon the suicidal folly and madness of mankind ! 
Yet such are the chief materials that make up the world’s history and 


glory. 
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REBEL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


‘REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 
On this subject we fipish the brief abstract of facts commenced in 
our last. | 


Prisoners IN Ricumonp.— Many were taken sick daily, but were 
allowed to suffer for days before they were removed to the hospitals; 
and when this was done, it was often so late that the half of them died 
. before reaching it, or died at the very moment their names were being 
recorded. There was a hospital tent on the island, which was always 
full of the sick, It had no floor; the sick and dying were laid on 
straw, and logs were their only pillows. “If you or I saw a horse 
dying,” said one, “ wouldn’t we put some straw under his head? Would 
we let him beat his head on a log in his agony?” When this tent was 
full, the sick were taken to a hospital in Richmond. The poor crea- 
tures were often as prematurely returned. Often were they scen ea- 
corted back, so weak as hardly to be able to move, some even crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees. Col. Ely, of the 18th Connecticut, saw 
one of his men, a former schoolmate and townsman, George Ward, 3 
much respected citizen of Norwich, Connecticut, returning to the island 
in this condition, with a squad of others. He threw him a ham ; but 
as the ‘poor fellow crawled to get it,” says Col. Farnsworth, who also 
witnessed the sad condition of an old acquaintance, “the rebel guard 
charged bayonets upon him, called him a damned Yankee, and appro- 
priated the ham.” 

A hospital steward, while a prisoner attending to some duty in the 
hospital, found by accident the Confederate surgeon-general’s quarter- 
ly report, which he brought away with him when he was paroled. By 
this, it appears that in the months of January, February, and Dfarch 
last, out of nearly twenty-cight hundred: patients, about fourteen hun- 
dred, or half the number, died! This document willbe found in the 
appendix, And what was here done to our private soldiers on Belle 
Isle, and to our officers in the Libby, was done nearly all over the 
South. These facts are most conspicuous only because in the fore- 
ground. Irom almost every station in the distant South, of which 
anything is known, comes the same story of robbery and insult, of star- 
vation on food both bad and insufficient, of exposure, in the day to 
heat, and in the night to the frost, of shootings without warning, of 
close and filthy rooms, or unsheltered encampments, of disease without 
care or medical treatment, and of deaths without number. 
_ APPEARANCE OF ReturneD Prisoners. —The reader is furnished 

with vivid descriptions, by eye-witnesses, of the men as they appeared 
at the time of their transfer into the hands of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and they have only to be imagined back on Belle Isle, or 
wherever else they had been, to get all too painful a conception of what 
was daily to be witnessed there. ‘I have been,” said Mr. Abbott, 
special agent of the Sanitary Commission, “on the battle-ficld, and in 
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the hospitals, and witnessed much suffering ; but never did I experience 
so sad and deplorable a condition of human beings as that of the 
‘paroled Union prisoners just from Belle Island, and the rebel prisons 
of the South.” It was his business for a period to accompany the flag- 
of-truce boat bringing home thousands of the wretched men. The 
greater proportion of them were living skeletons, and each successive 
boat-load was in a worse condition than the last. Hundreds, at each 
trip, were stretched on cots, sick with every form of discase which 
could have been induced by confinement, exposure, and bad food. A 
number were dying; several died before the boat landed. Every one 
was in a-fearfully filthy condition. All were deficient in clothing. 
Many were almost naked, and whatever they had on was ragged and 
dirty. Their hair and beards had grown long, having been uncut for 
many mouths. Their bodies were incrusted with dirt, and infested 
with vermin. One man had convulsions during a whole trip, caused, 
the surgeon said, by vermin. The vermin were very thick upon his 
body, and he threw his attenuated arms about, catching as at lice, 
throwing them off, and slapping them with his blanket. In this state 
the prisoners were landed. Many were so weak that they had to be 
carried ashore on stretchers, and died in the brief transit. Others tot- 
tered to the hospital, with the little strength they had remaining, only 
to die in a few hours. Some of them were found covered with bad and 
extensive sores, caused by lying on the sand. Many had lost their 
reason, and were in all stages of idiocy and imbccility. One had be- 
come incurably insane in his joy at being delivered. Often they acted 
like children, and had to be taught again the decencies of life, so long 
had they been unhabituated to them. A number had partially lost 
their sight, hearing, and specch. One man was pointed out to the 
Commissioners who had been so covered by vermin, that after having 
been, as was supposed, thoroughly washed, his head even shaven, was 
laid upon a clean bed— in ten minutes the sheets and his clothing 
were covered with vermin again. And this was only an instance of the 
unavoidable condition of all. In some cases they were so caten by lice 
as very nearly to resemble a case of scabbing from small-pox, being - 
covered with sores from head to foot. Many had been badly frost-bit- 
ten, and came ashore with feet partially amputated. In one case it 
was mentioned to the visitors that a frozen foot fell off as the man was 
being carried ashore! 

Without exception they were ravenous for food. Thcir cries for 
something to eat were pitiful to hear. The surgeons had to restrain 
their voracity, and keep them on small quantities of liquid food, lest 
they should kill themselves by over-eating, or by eating solid food. 
They would often entreat for the sight of an apple or a picce of meat, 
that they might enjoy, at least, the vision of what they could not have. 
It was their invariable reply in answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
matter?” ‘That they had been starved, exposed, and neglected on 
Belle Isle! ” 

The surgeons, themselves, were unanimous in their opinion as to the 
cause of their condition, not only from the uniform story of the men, 
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but from the characteristics of the different diseases, the revelations of 
the post-mortem examination, and especially, and most conclusiveiy of 
all, the invariable treatment which proved most efficacious; namely, 
not medication, but simple nutrition and stimulation. They all agreed 
in attributing the conditioft of the men to one or more of the following 
causes: Deprivation of clothing; insufficient food, in quantity and 
quality ; want of fresh air on account of over-crowding; consequent 
and unavoidable uncleanliness; want of adequate shelter during the 
fail and winter; and mental depression the natural result of all. 


These views are fully confirmed by statements under oath by sever 
surgeons, and a multitude of officers and soldiers. It is impossible for 
any unprejudiced mind to doubt the general correctness of the report 
made by this Commission. 


Excuses ror sucn Treatuent. —It has been said that the rebel 
government was itself embarrassed for want of supplies, that its own 
soldiers were naked and hungry, and that even the prison guards shared 
the privations of the prisoners. This excuse, urged strenuously hy thet 
friends, accounts, after all, for only a small portion of the conduct of the 
rebels to their captives. 

The Commissioners from the outset considered this department of their 
investigation to be fully as important as the other, and were at equal 
pains to leave it no longer a matter of doubt whether or not the rebel 
government was unable to provide their prisoners with food and clothing, 
good and sufficient. One fact was evident on the face of things, that no 
army could have endured such forced and violent marches, the fatigues 
and exposures of such desperate campaigning, and have kept up a spint 
for such indomitable fighting, unless they had been well-equipped, and 
their physical condition had been maintained by every means, medical 
and commissary, known in a well-regulated army. 

But no testimony on this point can be so satisfactory as that derived 
from the rebel soldiers themselves. Several of the Commissioners went 
directly from Annapolis to Washington for the express purpose of visiting 
and examining the rebel prisoners. They found a large number at the 
Lincoln Hospital. Although these prisoners were suffering from wounds 
received in the late battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, they 
were in a physical condition which alone was evidence enough of the 
care that had been taken of them by their own government. In every 
ease they were healthy, hardy, vigorous men. There was scarcely 3 
trace even of the fatigue they had so recently endured. Better than all, 
as an indication of their condition, their wounds were healing as only 
the wounds of men in perfect health can heal. Nine out of the whole 
number were examined under oath. The formal testimony stopped at 
this number, as it was found, by conversation, that all had the same ac 
count to give, and it was necdless to multiply depositions. They came 
from six of the principal States of the Confederacy. The result of the 
whole amounts to this: In the words of one of them, ‘ They had 
nothing to complain of in the way of food and clothing.” They were 
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supplied with rations only a few ounces less than the over-generous 
ration of the United States army. The quality of the ration was as 
satisfactory to the rebcls as the quantity. The corn-bread was excellent, 
made by themselves from.fine meal. One of them naively observed 
that he preferred it to Northern meal! They had never had any meal 
furnished them of that quality which was ground with the cobs and 
husks, and in which whole grains of corn occasionally appeared. This 
inferior kind, they said, was ‘‘ given to stock.” In winter they lived in 
cabins or tents, well warmed, and well supplied with fuel. None ever 
suffered from the cold. In summer they were sheltered by tents, but these 
they left behind when on a campaign. They were fully supplied with 
clothing and with blankets or oil-cloths. A requisition gn the quarter 
master could always procure any article that was necessary. When en- 
gaged in active service, however, they carried as little as possible, only 
the clothes they had on and a single blanket, but no man was restricted 
as to the amount he might carry. It may be imagined what a condition 
they were in under this system, as respects dirt, vermin, and rags, after 
a long campaign and a pitched battle. They describe the hospitals, both 
in the city and the field, as comfortable, and with sufficient medical 
attendance. 

_ From all this it appears that the Southern army has been, ever since 
8 organization, completely equipped in all necessary respects, and that 
the men have been supplied with everything which would keep them in 
the best condition of mind and body for the hard and desperate service 
in which they were engaged. They knew nothing of famine or freezing. 
Their wounded and sick were never neglected. The conclusion is inev- 
itable. It wns in their power to feed sufficiently, and to clothe, when- 
ever necessary, their prisoners of war. They were perfectly able to 
include them in their military establishment; but they chose to exclude 
them from the position always assigned to such, and in no respect to 
treat them like men taken in honorable warfare. Their commonest sol- 
diér was never compelled by hunger to eat the disgusting rations fur- 
nished at the Libby to United States officers. Their most exposed 
encampment, however temporary, never beheld the scence’ of suffering 
which occurred daily and nightly among United States soldiers in the 
encampment on Belle Isle. The excuse and explanation aro swept 
away. 


Was tuts Treatment or Feperat Prisoners INTENTIONAL ?— This 
question the Commission are reluctantly forced to answer in the affirma- 
tive, —a conclusion every one must come to who carefully weighs the 
testimony. Every doubt and misgiving successfully disappears. No 
other theory will cover the immensity and variety of that system of abuse 
to which our soldiers are subjected. That abuse is, in all its forms, too 
general, too uniform, and too simultaneous to be otherwise than the result 
of a great arraneement. One prison-station is like another ; one hospital 
resembles another hospital. This has been especially apparent by intel- 
ligence that has reached the public just as this investigation is closing, and 
this report is being written. The remote prison at Tyler, in Texas, sends 
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out a tale of suffering identical with that described in these pages. It 
was only a few weeks ago, that the streets of New Orleans beheld a regr 
ment of half-starved and half-naked men, who had just been released from 
that station. Still more heart-rending is the later account, given ma 
memorial to the president, from Andersonville, Georgia, and in the fall 
description, verified on oath, of what is now being suffered there by the 
imprisoned soldiers of our army. It would appear to be Belle Isle five 
times enlarged, and tenfold intensified. An enormous multitude of 
thirty-five thousand men are crowded together in a square enclosure o 
stockade of about twenty-five acres, with a noxious swamp at the centre, 
occupying one-fourth of the whole space. Here the prisoners suffer, not 
only the privgtions already mentioned, but others peculiar to circumstan- 
ces of a worst description. In this pestilential prison they are dying at 
the rate of one hundred and thirty a day, on an average! 

It is the same story everywhere, — prisoners of war treated worse than 
convicts, shut up citer in suffocating buildings, or in outdoor encloaures, 
without even the shelter that is provided for the beasts of the field; ur 
supplied with sufficient food; supplied with food and water injurious 
and even poisonous ; compelled to live in such personal uncleanliness a 
to generate vermin; compelled to sleep on floors, often covered with 
human filth, or on ground saturated with it ; compelled to breathe an air 
oppressed with an intolerable stench; hemmed in by a fatal dead-line, 
and in hourly danger of being shot by unrestrained and brutal guards ; 
despondent even to madness, idiocy, and suicide ; sick of diseases (s0 com 
gruous in character as to appear and spread like the plague) caused by 
the torrid sun, by decaying food, by filth, by vermin, by malaria, and 
by cold ; removed at the last moment, and by hundreds at a time, to bos 
pitals corrupt as a sepulchre, there, witha few remedies, little care, and 
no sympathy, to die in wretchedness and despair, not only among stran- 
por but among enemies too resentful to have pity or to show mercy. 
These are positive facts. Tens of thousands of helpless men have been, 
and are now being disabled and destroyed by a process as certain 88 
poison, and as cruel as the torture or burning at the stake, because neat 
ly as agonizing and more prolonged. This spectacle is daily beheld and 
allowed by the rebel government. No supposition of negligence, or 
thoughtlessness, or indifference, or accident, or inefficiency, or destite- 
tion, or necessity, can account for all this. So many and such positive 
forms of abuse and wrong cannot come from negative causes. 

The conclusion is unavoidable, therefore, that ‘these privations and 
sufferings ’’ have been “‘ designedly inflicted by the military and other 
authority of the rebel government,” and cannot have been ‘* duc to cause 
which such authorities could not control.’ 

Well do the Commissioners say, ‘ that whatever abuses may have 
been developed on the Northern side of this war, none of them were 
originated or sanctioned by the government. In every case they have 
been the impulsive acts of subordinates here and there; and such are 
incident to any conflict. The noble and magnanimous manner # 
which the Government treats the enemies to its peace and prosperity, 
when they have become helpless prisoners in its bands, is, alone, a 
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cient manifestation of the spirit which animates it in waging this war. 
No sentiment of anger or resentment has actuated it from the begin- 
ning. The condition of its prison stations and hospitals is the best 
and proudest exponent of the cause of humanity which it seeks to 
maintain. This praise will be awarded it by the historian and by pos- 
terity, when the story of this stupendous struggle shall be written.” 


Our TreaTMENT or Reset. Prisoners. — On this point a superabun- 
dance of testimony is given, all revealing an impressive contrast, point 
for point, with that which has just been narrated, and has turned out to 
be entirely confirmatory of what Quartermaster-Gencral Meigs declares, 
“that such prisoners are treated with all the consideration and kind- 
ness that might be expected of a humane and Christian people.’’ The de- 
sign of the Government is fully exhibited in the circular ordtrs issued by 
Col. Hoffinan, Commissary-General of prisoners. The ration was to be 
generous and ubundant ; its elements of the fullest variety. The amount 
issued being greater than a man could consume, the excess over that 
which was given was to go to the formation of a prison fund, which was 
to be applied in various ways, that would promote the health and comfort 
of the prisoners. Army clothing was to be furnished by requisition, when- 
ever needed, the only difference being that the buttons and trimmings 
were to be taken from the coats, and the skirts cut so short that the cap- 
tives should not be mistaken for United States soldiers. Careful accounts 
were to be kept of the money and valuables taken from each prisoner, 
which accounts were to accompany him, if transferred from one post-to 
another, and when paroled, the articles were to be returned. They 
were to be permitted to correspond with their friends. All articles that 
were sent to them were to be delivered, if not contraband. 

The hospital had its separate provisions. The keepers in charge were 
to be “ responsible to the commanding officer for its good order, and the 
proper treatment of the sick.’ A fund for each hospital was to be cre- 
ated, as in other United States hospitals, and to be expended for the com- 
fort of the sick, and ‘‘ objects indispensably necessary to promote the 
sanitary condition of the hospital.’? The minute directions of the entire 
order look equally to the security of the prisoners, and to all that 1s ne- 
cessary for them in health or sickness. ‘The Commissioners are able to 
testify that the order is fully carried out. They took pains not only to 
procure evidence as to the fact, but to see for themselves. Two members 
came, without previous notice, to the Lincoln hospital in Washington ; 
and though arriving at an unseasonable hour, they were instantly ad- 
mitted, with marked and cordial courtesy, by Chief Surgeon McKee, 
upon his learning the mission upon which they had come. The wards were 
airy and neat, free from offensive odor, the beds so clean that the visitors sat 
upon them while taking testimony. The men themselves were cheerful and 
good-natured, the more slightly wounded crowding up curiously to know 
what was going on until requested to retire. Some were sitting by their 
beds reading novels or odd numbers of periodicals, now and then a Bible. 
They were always ready. to converse, and answered the questions that 
_Were put to them without hesitation. The visitors could see no difference 
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in these two wards from the twenty or more others in the same hospital 
that were appropriated to the United States soldiers. The patients were 
mostly in clean, white under-clothing, and if it had not been for a figure in 
butternut-colored uniform here and there, nothing would have sugzested 
the presence of an enemy. The wounds were being tenderly unbandaged 
and dressed by the surgeons and their assistants. Kindness and attention 
were visible everywhere. Female nurses and a white-hooded Sister of 
Charity were constantly moving from bed to bed. One of them was 
seen carrying a waiter of iced porter to the wounded, and holding the 
glass to the lips of the more helpless. The spectacle was in remarkable 
contrast with that described by Dr. Ferguson, only the evening before, as 
witnessed by him in Hospital No. 21, Richmond, where our soldiers lay 
amid the secretions of their body, and the puralent discharges of their 
wounds, dying of neglect, and for want of the commonest medical atten- 
tion. : 

A.great mass of evidence is given which we cannot copy. The con- 
trast must have been overwhelming at the point to which this narrative 
has now come. When the flag-of-truce boat landed within the rebel 
lines, the two systems confronted each other. On one side, hundreds of 
fecble, emaciated men, ragged, filthy, hungry, diseased, and dying ; on 
the other, an equal number of strong and hearty men, clad in the army 
_ clothing of the Government against which they had fought, having been 
humanely sheltered, fed, cleansed of dirt, cured of wounds and disease, 
and,now honorably returned to fight that Government again. The public 
sentiment of the North, outraged as it may have been, would never have 
permitted any other than this Christian and magnanimous course. | 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON Moras. — We have read and heard, 
usque ad nauseam, about the benign and glorious influences to be 
expected from this conflict upon the general character of our peo- 
ple. We have hitherto said little on this point ; but to say nothing 
about rebeldom of which we have had still worse reports, take this 
specimen of New York, given by one of its citizens near the close 
of 1864: — 


‘*Our city was never 80 badly governed as now. Our city government 
has no more cefliciency than a broomstick. Incendiary fires bluze in all 
parts of the city. The fact that a man can carry materials in bis pocket 
to burn down one of our largest hotels shows how difficult protection is. 
One hour a hay-barge is on fire. The next a ship is burning on the stocks. 
The next a burning fuse is taken from the berth of a Sound steamboat. 
Now, a lumber-yard ison fire. Then acitizen picks up bottles of phosphorus 
and turpentine, with resin, under his dining-room floor. Our city is infested 
with gangs of murderers, burglars, and incendiaries. Parts of New York 
have always been coneidcred unsafe at night for men alone, but Broadwa 
could be walked at midnight as safely as at noonday. Now men are rob 
in sight of the great hotels of Broadway early in the evening. 

Stabbing appears to bea favorite pastime. Proximity, not provocation, is 
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desired by desperadoes. Men have been stabbed within two or three days 
while standing on the sidewalk waiting for a stage. Robbery is usually 
added to the assault. The whole is the work of a minute, — the stabbing, 
the robbery, and the escape. A man wants strong nerves to walk in the 
city at night after ten o’clock. Riding with one person only in an omnibus 
is not much better. All sorts of remedies are proposed. Arming the citizens 
as patroling bands is one remedy. If our municipal force cannot protect 
us, martial law must come. We are afflicted with a desperate disease. 
Rebels and rebel sympathizers are counted by thousands in our midst. 
They are here to do the work of their masters, as really as Lee’s soldiers 
before Richmond. We need a desperate remedy.’’ 


Enauiso Rexiciovs Cuaritres.— The most prominent received in 
1863, were the following sums :— 


Foreign Missions............ gBie Sig sie sis seed coeveee £018,645 
Colunial and Continental Missions..... sipeseaeesesaes. “40,038 
Home: Missions ese vsieioses he. psa 0 oie ee o.8 hoe Sawin eeee 149,369 
Educational Societies..........6. ine aes cevceesoes 44,623 
Jewish Societies. ...ccccccceseees Wsiiheeiareswasene. “400007 
Miscellaneous Societies..... anaes gecevcceescceseee 145,093 
British and Forcign Bible Society..........-.eeeseee- 168,905 


£1,110,470 
Here we find British Christians giving, as only a part of their con- 
tributions to such objects, more than five millions of dollars a year. It 
seems a very large sum; but the whole does not equal a single day’s 
cost and waste on both sides of our great rebellion, nor the hundredth 
part of what the Christians alone in Christendom have to pay in support 
of its war-system in a time of peace. | 


Wowan’s Testiwony acainst War.— There is no end to the motives 
which should constrain them to oppose it. It has inflictedon them a world 
of evils. J know we are required to take no active part in its prosecution ; 
yet we are still among its deepest suficrers. It seems to take little of our 
money ; but its enormous taxes keep millions of our sisters on the brink of 
starvation from year to year. True, we go not forth to its battles; but 
our fathers and brothers, our husbands cad sons are compelled to go, and 
leave not a few of us to want and grief. The sufferings of war are not all 
heaped upon the battle-field ; but for every victim there, many a female 
heart at home must writhe in anguish. Not a battle can be fought, not the 
slightest victory won, without sending grief through hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of domestic circles. Alas! how many mothers must lose a son ; how 
many wives a husband ; how many daughters a father; how many sisters 
a brother beloved! Here is anguish which no historian records ; but, if 
you would learn the widest, keenest, most incurable sufferings of war, you 
must go through the land, enter its humblest dwellings, and there behold 
the disconsolate mother, the heart-broken widow, the lonely, helpless or- 
phan, doomed to want and sorrow that can end only in the grave. 
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Exemptions or Pgaczk Men.—The last draft for the army exempts 
from services strictly martial, persons who have scruples of conscience 
about bearing arms :—‘ Members of religious denominations, who 
shall, by oath or affirmation, declare that they are conscientiously op 
posed to the bearing of arms, and who are prohibited from doing so by 
the rules and articles of faith and practice of such religious denomins- 
tion, shall, when drafted into the military service, be considered non- 
combatants, and shall be assigned by the Secretary of War to duty in 
the hospitals, or to the care of freedmen, or shall pay the sum of three 
hundred dollars, to be applied to the benefit of the sick and wounded 
soldiers. Provided, That no person shall be entitled to the benefit of 
this section unless his declaration of conscientious scruples against bear- 
ing arms shall be supported by satisfactory evidence that his deport- 
ment has been uniformly consistent with such declaration.” 


DIFFICULTIES FROM THE CONCESSION OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS 10 
REBELS. — We are just now éxperiencing some of the mischiefs 
always liable, if not sure, to come from conceding belligerent 
rights to rebels, and showing the wrong and suicidal folly of snch 
concession. Brazil, under the lead of England and France, 
seems quietly to have conceded such rights to our rebels; and 
the result is a diplomatic quarrel with that government about 
the capture of the Florida, one of our rebel pirates, in the port of 
Bahia, by the Wachusett, one of our war-steamers. Had no 
such right ever been conceded to our rebels, these criminals 
might have been brought, as they should have been, to condign 
punishment for their crimes, not only with the consent, but with 
the aid of Brazil, and we should have been regarded as _ perform 
ing a praisc-worthy service in the cause of good government. 
The case of the raiders from Canada upon one of our towns 
(St. Albans, Vt.), is another illustration of the evils to be expected 
from the practice of sanctioning and abetting a wholesale, irre 
sponsible violation of law under the figment of conceding be 
lligerent rights to rebels in arms against a friendly power. We 
protest against the principle as wrong and mischievous. Wé 
trust that in neither of these cases will it lead to war; but such 
is the clear tendency and legitimate effect of the principle,—§ 
principle incompatible with the world’s permanent peace. 


Funps. — Our friends will allow us to remind them of what We 
stated in our last number about our wants. We hope they Pill 
now read again that last paragraph, and do the best they can fot 
our cause in this hour of its sorest trial. 

(e We postpone to our next number the list of contributors 
intended for this. 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO REBELLION. 


Tue evils of our rebellion are so many and so terrible, that every 
one must be interested to learn how they might have been averted, 
and how similar evils in future may be prevented. The question 
comes home to us all. By this bitter experience we are learning 
Wisdom in a hard, dear school; but it seems we would learn to 
purpose in no other. We might, but did not. In our fancied se- 

curity, we slept on till we found ourselves slumbering over a vol- 
cano. Such evils as have come upon us, we hardly conceived to 
be possible; but now we must all see how liable they are to come 
at any time hereafter ;.and if there be any means of prevention, 
they surely ought to be known and applicd. We believe there are 
such means ; but their efficacy will depend very much on the time 
and mode of their application. If not applied in season, they may 
bé of little use. There was a moment when a child’s hand might 
have stopped the fire that laid a village or a city in ashes ; but when 
once fully kindled, and blown into ee no human power could 
Btay its ravages. 

. Such is the nature of all reform. It is chieffy a work of preven- 
tion, and acts as an antidote rather thanacure. It crushes evil 
in the bud, in the very root, without allowing it time to grow up 
into a fatal maturity. Thus where the practice of duelling pre- 
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vails, we can seldom hope, after arrangements have actually been 
made for the purpose, to prevent a deadly rencontre ; but if you 
once train an entire community to look with abhorrence upon 
such a mode of settling disputes, you may in time cure the whole 
evil. When calm and considerate, everybody admits the suicidal 
folly of the practice; and if you use the means requisite to recast 
public opinion on the subject in the right mould, you are morally 
certain of bringing it in time to an end. 

Just so in every reform. The process is slow, but sure, Ifa 
man is drunk, you musf wait till he is sober before you can ply 
him to purpose with the arguments of temperance. If & gang of 
such fellows get up ariot,,you must, in the last resort, let the 
strong hand of the police or even the military deal with them until 
they are brought to their senses, if not to condign punishment for 
their crimes, before you can renew your efforts for their reforma- 
tion; but if you once succeed in training them to habits of entire 
abstinence from whatever can intoxicate, you at last come, in the 
only sure way possible, to cure the whole evil. 

Such, too, is the Peace Reform. Its single aim is to change not 
merely the habits of individuals, but a general-usage of society, — 
the practice of nations settling their disputes by the sword. It 
has just this extent, and no more. It is by no means a specific for 
all social evils, but only fo» this single one. It deals with only a 
specified part of them. The relations of men in socicty are three- 
fold, — those of individuals to each other, those of citizens to gov- 
ernment, and those of:-one government to another. It is only this 
- last class of relations with which the cause of peace is concerned. 
It touches directly no other. It does not attempt to say how in- 
dividuals shall treat each other, or how a government shall deal 
with its own subjects, what laws it shall enact, or how it shall en: 
force them. Recognizing civil government as an ordinance of 
God for the good of mankind, and invested with all the powers 
necessary to fulfil its beneficent mission, we seek as peace-refornl- 
ers merely to change its mode of dealing with other governments, 
and even then only to the extent of insisting that it shall settle 
its disputes with them by other and better means than the sword. 
We urge them to adopt between themselves a system of rational, 
peaceful justice, analagous in principle and effect to what they all 
provide for their own subjects, designed in all disputes to ascer- 
tain and enforce what is right between the parties without disturb- 
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ing the public peace. Such a system, with some appropriate mod- 
ifications in forms and modes of procedure, we regard as no less 


applicable to nations than to indiviguals, and likely in time to su- 


persede entirely the alleged necessity of war for the adjustment 
of their difficulties. All this would, of course, require a radical 
change in their habits; and itis the chief work of the peace-re- 
former to effect such a change as this throughout the civilized 
world, —a change of opinion and usage that shall gradually train 
governments, like individuals, to employ only rational, legal, 
peaceful means for the settlement of their disputes, and to forego 
all ends that cannot be secured by such means alone. 

Now, if such be the drift of efforts in the cause of peace, none 
can fail to see its incidental influence in preventing rebellion. It 
must act always and everywhere as a direct, effective antidote. 
No consistent peace-man can ever be arebel. His principles, 
habits, and whole character, all compel him to be loyal. He may 
dislike the government over him in many things; but, while re- 
fusing active support of what he deems contrary to the will of — 
God, he still bows without forcible resistance to its authority, and 
quietly submits to whatever penalties it may choose to inflict for 
his conscientious, passive disobedience. Such are the habit 
formed by our cause; and among a people educated in such prin- 
ciples as these, rebellion would be morally impossible. 

Put this point to a fair-test. How could such men abet or tol- 
erate rebellion? Did vou ever hear of Quakers, Moravians, or 
any other class of peace-men, becoming rebels? ‘They have often 
been sorely tempted by persecution; but did they in any case 
arm themselves in bloody resistance to government? The conduct 
in this respect of Christ, his apostles, and all his early disciples, 
is known to everybody ; nor can you find for ages a single instance 
_ where Christians, however misgoverned, stripped of their rights, 
and ground to the dust under the heel of arbitrary power, ever 
turned upon their rulers in active rebellion. Christians as a body. 
were then peace-men; and Christianity in its primitive purity 
was uniformly loyal. Like Peter and John before the Jewish San- 
hedrim, it refused at all hazards to do what God forbade; but it 
drew no sword, lifted not a finger in active resistance against the 
government over them. Had such a Christianity prevailed all 
over the South, should we ever have heard of the present rebel- 
lion? Would it not have been a clear impossibility ? 
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If you say that no entire community can ever be trained in 
such habits, we insist that they can be, and ought as Christians 
to be eyerywhere. Individuals in large numbers have been; and 
this alone proves that every people might be. For the prevention 
of rebellion, it is not necessary, however desirable it may be for 
other reasons, to train a community in the strictest principles of 
peace. Its lowest principles, rightly applied in season, might suf- 
fice for this purpose, In the North, even in New England, only s 
smattering of strict, thorough peace principles can be found among 
the mass of our people; but there is still enough to hold them 
back from such a mad plunge as the South made into the bloody 
whirlpool of rebellion. It has not been for want of provocation; 
for we of the North have had far more than the South ever had. 
Our government, for more than fifty years in the hands or the in- 
terest of slaveholders, has often injured us in many ways; but we 
bore it all without one serious thought of appealing in any event 
to the sword, We resorted to better means, and waited till we 
could right our wrongs in the peaceful, Christian way of argu- 
" ments, votes, and other legal, bloodless methods of gaining our 
ends. Thus might the South have donc, and would have done, if 
they had been trained even in the imperfect habits of peace that 
prevail in New England. If right, they would in time have been 
successful, and, if wrong, would have found it for their interest to 
acquiesce in ultimate defeat rather than resort to the sword. In 
any event, a legal, peaceful process, such as has always been open 
to them, would clearly have been best for all parties. 

Now, we insist on the necessity and possibility of such habits 
as these to the permanency of popular government, if not of every 
other. The question is vital to its very existence; and to this 
extent at least the principles of peace will be found absolutely in- 
dispensable. Unless the people as a body shall be trained in 
habits of submission to law, and of reliance on legal, peaceful 
means alone for the attainment of whatever ends they may desire, 
we shall be perpetually liable to just such evils as are now over- 
whelming us, and be in imminent danger of ultimately drifting into 
the maelstrom of a general, irretrievable anarchy. There is no 
escape from this alternative. The principles underlying the pres- 
ent and every other rebellion must be fatal to all stable govern 
ment. The dogma of secession, the claim of a right by one por-° 
tion of a pedple violently to resist at will the government over 
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them, strikes a death-blow to its authority, and sets it adrift on a 
‘torrent of blood down to perdition. With such habits as have 
long prevailed at the South, no government can be entirely safe 
for a day; and if these cannot be changed, our government is 
doomed, sooner or later, to inevitable and utter ruin. We are 
sure they can be changed; and the only question ig, whether we 
are willing to use the means requisite to effect such a.change. It 
will, of course, require effort, wide and persistent; but we can, if 
we will, secure it in time, and thus provide for all future ages an 
effectual antidote against such evils as are now overwhelming us. 

Do you, then, ask precisely what means must be used? Only 
such as the Bible prescribes, and requires Christians to employ ; 
such as would give the South, if not our whole country, a new 
training in this respect, and recast its permanent habits in the 
mould of the gospel. Our entire people must be educated in hab- 
its of peace to the extent at least of discarding all violent resist- 
ance in any case to law, and of sustaining government in the ex- 
ercise of its legitimate authority. 

Here is the great work to be done,— a new education in this 
respect of our entire people. It will, of course, demand great, per- 
sistent, ubiquitous effort. We must set at work everywhere the 
chief agencies and influences that either create or control public 
opinion. We must enlist every fireside, every common school, 
all our seminaries of learning from the highest to the lowest, 
every church, every pulpit, and every press, as habitual, incessant: 
co-workers in elevating the mass of our people to such habits as 
would spontaneously resist and effectually avert evils like those 
which are now upon us. This certainly would, but nothing short 
of this ever can, insure us against the return of similar evils in 
future.’ | . 

Here, then, is a sure antidote against rebellion; and the only 
question is, whether we will take the pains to provide and apply 
it in season. We can, if we will; but we must count the cost. 
It cannot be done in an hour, but will require a long series of 
combined, resolute, persistent efforts by the mass of the commn- 
nity. They must have a new education on this subject; and the 
antidote, the leaven of prevention, must act through a radical 
change in their habits. We cannot believe them incorrigible in 
this or any other aspect. Such a change is clearly possible by 
God’s blessing upon proper means; and once accomplished, we 
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should make sure of the object we seek, aa security 
against such terrible evils as are now upon us. 

Will we, then, pay the price of such a moral i insurance against 
future rebclliofs? How cheap in contrast with what this single 
rebellion will have cost! It is quite too early to report the whole 
amount; but_a very small part of the life, property, and moral 
power already sacrificed would, if spent aright in the cause of peace 
at the proper time, have sufficed, beyond a question, to avert the del- 
uge of evils poured by this rebellion upon ourselves and the world. 
The mind shrinks back aghast from a full view of the facts in the 
case. It would be safe to suppose, that on both sides there has 
already perished not less than half a million of men,‘been ex- 
pended moye than $5,000,000,000, aiid lost by the sacrifice of life, 
derangements or suspensions of business, and destruction of prop- 
erty in countless ways, nearly, if not quite, as much more; an 
appalling total of cight or ten thousand millions of dollars! Had 
the merest fraction of all this been spent during the last fifty years 
in training our entire people, North and South, to habits of peace, 
it is morally certain that this rebellion could never have come; and 
if we would prevent like evilgin future, we must, as our only al- 
ternative, use in season the means requisite to give them such 4 
training. It is a question of life or death, not only to our own 
republic, but to free, popular government through the world for 
ages, if not through all coming timé. 

You may say, ‘ the cause of peace did not prevent rebellion in 
this case.’ True; but why not? It had no chance. The means 
requisite for the purpose have never been used. The antidote was 
ready ; but we had neglected to apply it in season. We had hardly 
begun to use the means necessary for a right, effective application 
of this grand cathoalicon. In fifty years scarce $150,000, probably 
not so much, were expended throughout our country in the cause 
of peace. From such a mere pittance, could we expect any seri- 
ous change in the habits of twenty or thirty millions of peop'e? 
There ought to have been fifty or a hundred times as much spent 
every year during the last half-century. Had there been, this re- 
bellion could never have come. The habits of the South, no less 
than those of the North, would have forbidden it. Nobody even 
there would ever have dreamed of drawing the sword to save or ex- 
tend slavery. 

Now, could money have been put to any better use than this? 
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The parties in this struggle have spent or lost not less than four 
millions a day for years; and the bare interest on half of what it 
has cost for a single day would, if used in season and aright in 
the cause of peace during the last fifty years, have sufficed, with 
moral certainty, to ayert all the vast and terrible evils occasioned 
by this rebellion. | 


- 


FINANCIAL PROSPERITY IN WAR. 


EVERYBODY acquainted with the facts has‘ been surprised at 
the seeming prosperity so general at the North during the gigantic 
efforts of our government to suppress the rebellion. Moncey has 
been much more plenty than usual, and some have amassed for- 
tunes with fabulous rapidity. These facts are undeniable; but 
what do they all prove? Why, that a state of war, like any great 
and sudden change, opens to fortunate individuals many opportu- 
nities to reap golden harvests. Stocks and many other kinds of 
property, once extremely depressed, have suddenly risen for the 
time in value or temporary productiveness, some of them twenty, 
others fifty, and others even several hundred per cent. 

Now, does all this prove a general prosperity? No more than 
the profits of the physician and the undertaker during a plague, 
would prove the community at large to be growing rich from such 
ascourge. A few at great risks reap a golden harvest from the 
general calamity. It is pre-eminently so in war; nor will this re- 
bellion turn out to be an exception to this general rule. Flatter 
ourselves as we may, neither we nor any other people can ever 
as a body grow rich as the result of war, but must in fact become 
poorer and poorer. We marvel how persons of reflection or com- 
mon sense can reach any other conclusion; and the fact that so 
many shrewd business men can talk about our people becoming 
rich from this war, just shows the extreme delusion to which the 
passing excitement betrays not a few of our leading men. 

Just look at the absurdity of such a supposition. A commu- 
nity, while wasting in the work of mutual mischief and destruc- 
tion one quarter or third of their entire resources, become rich by 
such a suicidal process! The idea is palpably absurd, as we shall 
all see when we come to find the entire property of the nation mort- 
gaged by the public debt within one third of its whole value to 
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pay the expense of putting down this huge rebellion. Be it that 
the object sought is worth far more than it will have cost; this 
cannot alter the fact of its having wasted so large a part of the 
country’s wealth. . 


FINANCIAL EFFECTS OF THE REBELLION. 


Heng is a boundless theme on which we have hitherto said com- 
‘paratively little; but the time is surely coming when the whole 
country will be compelled to think and act aright on it, or plunge 
into irretrievable ruin. There is no escape from this alternative. 
The contest, if continued, must end sooner or later in the utter 
exhaustion of one party, if not both; and the only question is, 
whether they will have wisdom to stop before they reach this point. 
We fear they will not; nor do we see, indeed, how they can con- 
sistently with the ground they have respectively taken. The rebel 
leaders have staked their all, and our government is confessedly 
in the agonics of a death-struggle for its own existence. Neither 
- party will yield except from necessity. The contest, however su- 
icidal, must, for aught that we can see, go on, in accordance with 
the war principle, till one or the other is unable to continue it any 
longer. 

Let us, then, just glance at some of the pecuniary results. 
Take’ a few estimates of what the North alone has spent or lost in 
less than four years: — _ 


ASMY: ANG NAVY piss sees erisk on cece ee. wa tewiee ss $3 ,000,000,000 
‘Bounties in raising recruits,.......eeseee-coeseee 400,000,000 
Property destroyed On the Ocean,...cececcsecceses 300,000,000 


Property destroyed on land,....cccccecsesesvese 200,000,000 
Loss of profits from revenue,.....se0-e%eeeeesees 700,000,000 
PensionB.. . ..cocsece sovecescee cecscreccoeee 400,000,000 


$5,000,000,000 

Such are some of the estimates made by a clever semi-loyal 
journal, which reckons the loss from the killed and maimed at 
$2,000,000,000, and from only three years’ labor of other soldiers, 
at no less than $8,000,000,000; a grand total of ten thousand 
million dollars more! Ilowever extravagant a part of these esti- 
mates may seem, they still contain a great deal of truth, and we 
fear that most of them, except the last, will be justified by the 
final results. 
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Another journal (National Intelligencer), always pro-slavery, 
but conducted with such candor as toavoid governmental censure, 
represents our debt as ‘‘ without example in the history of the 
world, whether regard be had to its comparative magnitude, or 
to the rapidity of its accumulation. The debt of Great Britain, 
$4,000,000,000 in round numbers, is the result of more than a 
thousand years.” Not strictly true, as nearly the whole was con- 
tracted in less than two centuries, and about three-fourths in twen- 
ty-five years, during the wars consequent upon the first French 
Revolution. ‘‘ Our ascertained and acknowledged debt, amounting 
(Oct. 1,1864) to more than $2,000,000,000, is the result of less 
than four years of war expenditures.” These calculations, though 
made by a partisan hostile to the administration, are mainly sus- 
tained by facts, and will in time be, we much fear, more than con- 
firmed. | : 


There is a very natural disposition to put the best face we can upon 
our prospects ; but it is quite impossible to wink out of sight the 
fact that we are on the road to financial ruin, and can escape only 
by pausing in season. If we cannot safely heed semi-loyal croak- 
ers at home, telling unwelcome yet wholesome truths, we ought 
certainly to take kindly the warnings of such foreign friends as 
Richard Cobden, who frankly told us long ago that ‘We are de- 
luded if we fancy we can carry on a civil war like this, drawing a 
million of men from productive industry to be engaged in the 
process of destruction, and spending two or three hundred millions 
sterling, without a terrible collapse sooner or later, and a dreadful 
Prostration in every part of the community.” We marvel that 
such collapse and prostration had not come long ago; but how- 
ever long delayed, it must come at last, and probably be much 
Worse for the delay. ° 

Take now some very sober statistics. ‘In our last number,” 
says Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, for October, 1864, ‘*we gave 
the savings of the Northern States up to 1860, at 2,632,709,497 
dollars, and concluded that the annual savings for the ten years 
from 1850 to 1860, could not have been more than 60,000,000 dollars 
ayear. Such was probably the amount of the actual ‘savings of 
the Northern States in 1860. For the whole country it gives in 
1860 the following result, — 


From agricultural productions, ..se..scevecceeeee $100,000,000 
From industrial products.....cce.-ssceccesees+++ 120,000,000 
For stocks, except manufacturing, which are includ- / 

ed abOve..ccecscccreccsecs Sieceees teeeee 00,000,000 
For mines, fisheries, and carrying trade,.....seeee. 50,000,000 


Total profits North and South,.....cccesseeee.s - $330,000,000 
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This is the fund out of which the farmer buys his clothing and 
agricultural implements, repairs and enlarges his buildings, and 
pays his taxes. 

In 1860, then, the North laid up $60,000,000; and to this fund, 
and this alone, we must look to _pay our taxes. The strictest 
economy could not increase our tax-paying ability beyond the 
amount of these profits. Our debt is now (Oct., 1864) $2,000,- 
000,000, and will be at least $2,500,000,000 by the first of Jan- 
uary. If, therefore, we have peace at that time, the annual 
expenses of government would be about as follows, if our finances 
were ably managed : — 


Interest on the debt at six per cent.......sccceeee $150.000,000 
- The pension list will now reach at least......ce0e. 50,011,000 
Army and navy..cccccccsesseseces eceierestaans eeee 75,000,000 
Civil Service... cccccccccccce eeveese @eereveeeoece 35,000,000 


Total. baci eeedeoues cc ccesccc ce ee S10,000,000 


* 


These estimates are, we believe, less than can be expected with- 
out the strictest economy. Then, besides this, we have largely 
increased city, county, town, and State taxes. An idea of the 
extent of this latter burden may be gathered from the expense of 
raising the last call of five hundred thousand men, cities and coun- 
tics having paid a bounty of from 500 to 1,000 dollars for each 
man. If we estimate the average bounty paid at only 600 dollars, 
we have an aggregate debt of 300,000,000 dollars incurred for 
this one purpose. Thus we see, if the war is closed by the first 
of January, 1865, there will be from three to four hundred million 
dollars of taxes to be paid, without mentioning the amount re- 
quired for the sinking fund. Previous to the war, we paid in taxes 
‘about 70,000,000 dollars, leaving at least 300,000,000 additional 
to be raised hereafter out of our national income, simply to pay 
our current expenses and interest.” 


How MANY TROOPS RAISED, AND AT wHaT Cost. — It seems from 
a statement of Senator Wilson, chairman of the Military Committee 
of the United States Senate, that our government in six or eight 
months ‘‘raised or re-enlisted 600,000 men, not counting black 
men; that within the last year we have put in the ficld 700,000 men, 
and have spent $125,000,000 in bounties.” The rebels must have 
done nearly as much in their death-struggle; and at this rate 
1,400,000 troops must have been raised in one year, and §250,- 
000,000 spent in’ mere bounties to coax them into the service! 
But the rebels compel. 
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RETALIATION IN WAR. 


THERE has been among us not a little discussion about retaliat- 
ing upon our rebels the barbarities inflicted by them upon such of 
our men as have fallen into their hands. There is still much di- 
versity of opinion on the subject. In private and in public, through 
the press, and in the halls of Congress, arguments both for and 
against retaliation have been strenuously urged: 

Now, without attempting a review of this discussion on either — 
side, we may be allowed to remind the disputants, that war must, 
from its very nature, proceed in all its operations on the principle 
of a direct, unflinching, remorseless retaliation. It is always just 
this, and nothing else. Its incidents may vary; but here is its 
grand characteristic, its central, all-pervading idea. It docs not, 
and cannot, return good for evil, and still be war. Its whole busi- 
ness is to work as much mischief and misery as possible to its vic- 
tims. Its object it seeks solely by inflicting evil in some form, 
and thus compelling compliance with its demands. For what 
other purpose are armies marshalled, war-ships set afloat, and all 
the operations of war carried on? Are they not avowedly de- 
signed to wound and kill, to burn, ravage, and destroy? Are not 
cannon, swords, and bayonets, rifles and revolvers, bullets and 
bomb-shells, grape and cannister, all made and used on purpose 
to inflict upon enemies the utmost amount of injury possible? Do 
we not select as commanders men most likely to do this terrible 
work most effectually, and then commend or censure them just in 
proportion as they succeed or fail in executing the task assigned 
them? 

It seems to us, then, that this squeamishness about retaliation 
is quite out of place. Indeed, it is practically suicidal. If too 
humane or too conscientious to treat rebels on the principles of 
war, we ought never to have begun the process of bringing them 
back to their duty by the sword, but should have yielded at once 
their claim to have their own way, right or wrong, in everything, 
to trample with impunity on all law, and push onward to their ob- 
ject through fire and blood without resistance or complaint. When 
we joined issue with them, we gave them to understand that we 
should employ all means in our power to compel their submission 
to the authority of our government, and should continue these 
means or evils until they should return to their duty. For these 
four years we have been attempting mainly to carry out this threat. 
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- If we never meant to execute it, we ought never to have made it; 
but if right to make it, we are, of course, justified in executing it 
with all the terrible enginery of war. 

How far this may be wise, is quite another question. We now 
speak only of what the principles of war, if not of government 
itself, confessedly allow; and to us it seems very clear, that they 
involve the right to inflict all the evils fuund necessary to accom- 
plish its ends. We ourselves discard the war system as wrong ; 
but those who adopt it, must recognize this as one of its essential 
principles. If an enemy or a rebel docs not yield, he must be 
made to suffer until he will. Here is the principle; but how much 
suffering may be necessary for this purpose, can be learned only 
by trial in each case. Whether less or more, the screws must be 
turned down tighter and tighter upon him till he submits; and 
if necessary to sacrifice property, comfort, and life itself until 
_the land becomes an Aceldama and a wilderness, it must, on the 
war principle, be done without hesitation or a twinge. If we 
shrink from all this, we give up the principle that underlies all 
war. 

Now, what does this principle require or permit in return for 
such barbarities as our rebels have perpetrated? Prompt, ample, 
unrelenting retaliation, continued until they shall cease from these 
outrages. Strict: war knows no other way to cure, prevent, or 
punish such wrongs. All this, you may say, is far enough from 
the Sermon on the Mount; yet this alone is war; and it seems a 
puerile weakness to carp or hesitate at such retaliation so long 
as we retain or tolerate the custom of war of which this forms an 
integral part. . 

‘Shall we, then, sanction or exercise retaliation?’ Clearly we 
must, if we resort to war at all; for it always is, and must be, 4 
system of wholesale retaliation. Such is its very nature. 

‘But ought we not, as far as possible, to soften its barbarities, 
and mitigate its manifold evils?’ Most certainly; bit just as 
far as you do this, you practically condemn the whole system, and 
say in effect that it ought all to be done away. 

‘But would not retaliation do ourselves in the end more harm 
than good?’ This question we leave the advocates of war to de 
cide for themselves ; but to us it seems just as right or just as wrong 
as the war system of which it forms a part. Consistency is said to 
be a jewel; and this would require us either to have kept the sword 
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in its scabbard from the first, or to deal all along with our rebels on 
the strict principles of war. We have done neither with a steady, 
persistent consistency. We confess, peace-men as we are, we 
have often found it very difficult to conceal our lack of respect for 
the half-war, half-peace way in which our government has treated 
our rebels. Awhile it strangely attempted to wage war on the 
principles of peace, a practical absurdity, while the rebels with a 
terrible earnestness were plunging the sword of war up to its very 
hilt in the vitals of our country. It was a species of suicidal 
kindness. If determined to compel submission by brute force, 
better by far to push the rebels as soon as possible to the wall, 
and hold them there without a moment’s relaxation until they 
should give up the contest. Such a course, the only one that the 
war principle recognizes, might, if taken in season, have averted 
no small part of the evils entailed by this rebellion. 

Just so with the question of retaliation. Having begun to deal 
with rebels in the war way, our rulers might have stopped nine 
tenths of the fiendish cruclties they have practised upon our men 
by ‘promptly treating theirs in our hands just as they did ours, 
and giving them to understand, not so much by words as by ac- 
tual deeds, that we should continue thus to retaliate until they 
ceased from such outrages. On the war principle, this was 
the only consistent course ; and in the hands of a real warrior, or 
an efficient ruler like Jackson or Cromwell, it would have been as 

ffective as any other instrument of war, and equally justifiable. 
Strict war is nothing but retaliation; and if we adopt the system, 
why shrink, in such an urgent case as this, from its prompt appli- 
ention? Our government has occasionally tried retaliation; and 
the threat, whenever made in real earnest, has been, we believe, 
quite successful in every case. 

In saying all this, do we advocate war? Not at all, but merely 
state what war is, what it permits, and what it requires for its 
consistent, most effective prosecution. If you will or must have 
war, better have it throughout in downright earnestness. A mon- 
grel, fitful policy, half-peace and half-war, we can regard with lit- 
tle respect, and think it likely to lose the benefits of the former, 
while it increases all the evils of the latter. 


r 
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EDWARD EVERETT ON RERFL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. — At 
the meeting in Boston, Jan. 9, 1865, to secure aid for the relief 
of the sufferers in Savannah, just taken by Gen. Sherman’s army, 
Mr. Everett in the course of his eloquent plea, the last he ever 
made in public, said, ‘‘ I hope we may never have to retaliate in 
any other way the cruelties practised upon our poor prisoners,” 
adding incidentally his own view of those cruelties in these 
terms :— 


‘‘ Nothing so plainly shows the ruthlees spirit of the leaders of the re- 
bellion as the manner in which our prisoners of war have been treated at 
some of their depots. The accounts of these cruelties which have reached us 
have, of course, been contradicted ; but I know them to be true. I know it 
from some of the living victims of these cruelties. A young officer ex- 
changed from Libby —a person as well entitled to credit as any one, high 
or low in office, priest or layman, by whom his account has been or can 
contradicted — assured me that the statements I so frequently made of the 
cruel manner in which our prisoners were treated in that prison. are unex- 
aggerate# Ansofficer recently escaped from Culumbia, informed a friend of . 
mine, who repeated it to me last Saturday, that the allowance even to 
officers was a very small quantity of uncooked cob meal daily, with s 
spoonful of sorghum syrup. The condition in which the returned prisoners 
came back to us—their wasted frames, their sunken eyes, their nervedess 
limbs — shows that it is the settled policy of the rebel leaders to send them 
home broken down, body and mind, and unfit for service; in other words, 
to keep them out of the grave just long enough to be exchanged for a rebel 
prisoner, who will return better fed and clothed than he was at home, hale 
and hearty, and ready to take the field. That such is the case with the 
Southern prisoners of war at our depots, I have had some opportunities to 
know personally. The prisoners at Fort Warren are as well housed and fed, 
as far as substantials are concerned, as nine tenths of the people of Massa- 
chusetts ; that is, they have comfortable shelter, space for exercise, ade- 
quate clothing, and food, animal and vegetable, in abundance. [| visited 
Camp Douglas, near Chicago, at a time when 8,000 Confederate prisoners 
were confined there. They bad twenty acres of ground for exercise and 
games in which they chose to indulge; they had comfortable barracks; | 
saw Western hams by the cartload unloading into their store-rooms, and I 
passed through their quarters just at the dinner hour. The tables certainly 
were not spread with damask table-cloths, nor set out with procelain or cut 
glass: nor did I taste the food. But judging from looks afd smell, it was 
as wholesome and savory as I evér wish to see on my own table, and in 
ay and quality it was equal to that of the Union regiments that 
guarded the depot. <A similar state of things, I was informed by an inti- 
mate friend of mine, an officer high in the public service, exists at Juhn- 
son's Island, in Lake Erie. I have also heard from trustworthy sources 
similar accounts of the treatment of the prisoners at Fort Delaware.”’ 


Circu.aTION OF Facts on THIS SuBsecT. — Certain liberal gen- 
tlemen of Boston conceived the idea of supplying every clergy- 
man, editor, bookseller, postmaster, and legislator in the land 
with the account prepared by the Sanitary Commission of the 
treatment of our prisoners by the rebel authorities. It is intended, 
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also, to distribute the document largely in England, where it must 
effect a great revolution of sentiment against the South, while at 
home it must deepen our abhorrence of the rebellion, and 
strengthen the national determination to kill slavery. Such out- 
rages upon humanity and civilization, perfectly characteristic of 
slavery, ought to be spread, if possible, before the whole civilized 
world. 


THE COMMON FATE OF FALLEN SOLpDIERS.— We hear much about 
the poetry, the glory, of war; but here is one of its ordinary real- 
ities. Says one, writing in Dec., 1864, from Murfreegborough, 
Tenn., ** We passed on our way over the classic field of the great 
and bloody battle of Stone River, where the noble Rosecrans so 
grandly won undying laurels. The graves of the heroes who per- 
ished there can still be counted by the hundred as you ride along ; 
and if you leave the pike a quarter of a mile, you can see the long 
mounds over trenclies in which the Northern slain were buried by 
the hecatomb. Do you see that field of cotton? Not picked yet, 
its white pods look very pretty ; but what are those little upright 
pieces of board, hardly larger than shingles, that, so thickly dot 
the field? Tuey are the only memorials left now to show where 
our soldiers who fell in that fierce battle were hastily interred ! 
Can we do nothing to show greater honor to our heroes than this? 
Before another year passes it will be too late. The hoe of the 
negro, or the natural rotting of the wood, will speedily obliterate 
these fragile monuments.”— Do! What can they do for the ordi- 
nary victims of war, its rank and file? Here and there a high 
officer may be honored with an imposing funeral; but common: 
soldiers-are left, and generally must be, either to rot unburied, or 
be shovelled by the dozen into a huge, common grave. 


Waste or Reset Lire. —Gen. Banks, who had at New Orleans spe- 
cial means of knowirg, estimated some time ago, that out‘of 40,000 
men enlisted from Louisiana in the rebel army, not more than 1,500 
then survived, or less than one in 38. What a havoc of life to the Mo- 
loch of slavery ! The rebel leaders have from the first so carefully con- 
cealed their losses that it can never be known what hecatombs of their 
own people they have sacr@ied in their mad schemes for covering the 
continent with their system of human bondage. The facts, if fully known, ~ 
would probably horrify the world. 

Take an instance comparatively recent. In Hood’s late battles a rebel 
regiment (39th Mississippi) brought out only 15 men, and another (37th) 
lost over 500. The havoz of our own troops has been terrible, but, on 
_ the whole, far less, we think, than among the rebels, whose leaders seem 
to have shown more than the usual Southern recklessness of human life. 
In this respect the present conflict would seem to be drifting us back to the 
rude, brutal ages of Jenghiz-khan and Tamerlane. 
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THE DANO-GERMAN DISPUTE: 
AN ARGUMENT FOR ARBITRATION INSTEAD OF THE BWORD. 


Tuis controversy was after awhile referred to a peaceful mode 
of adjustment; and thus, sooner or later, all such disputes must 
come to be. The sword can determine nothing save its own in- 
competency to act as a just or satisfactory arbitrator. It can ren- 
der the work of the negotiators infinitely more difficult by the 
angry resentments which it enkindles, and by the vexatious com- 
plications which it intrudes into the arena of dispute. The time 
will come when nations will wake up to a perception of the fact 
that the sword is the worst servant they can employ, and will de- 
mand of their governments that, since negotiation must be re- 
sorted to in the end, it shall not be hindered or thwarted by the 
obtrusive interposition of armed force. 

On this Dano-German question Europe lately had a hairbreadth 
escape from what threatened to be a general war. By hastily 
yiélding to a chivalrous and romantic sympathy for Denmark, 
England might have been drawn into the murderous conflict. She 
might, as she certainly would, have kindled the flames of a general 
European war; but who can imagine for a moment that Denmark 
would have emerged from such a struggle otherwise than weak- 
ened, mutilated, and injured in every respect? England, too, 
would have been a fearful loser, and would have learned,.when too 
late, that all the blood shed and treasure squandered had failed 
to secure for Denmark the objects for which such tremendous sac- 
rifices had been made. It may not secm very heroic and grand 
thus carefully to count the cost of war; but the cost must be 
counted, sooner or later, by all who take part in war; and surely, 
it is a wiser thing to count that cost before war begins than after 
it is over, — before the earth has been drenched with blood than 
when it is too late to recall a single wasted life, or to heal a single 
broken heart. 

In this ight the war in Denmark may be made useful to us. It 
has demonstrated conclusively the folly of appealing to the sword 
for the settlement of international and dynastic disputes, and the 
madness of rejecting a peaceful solution offered through the means 
of friendly arbitration. Something has been gained to the cause 
of peace by the fact that arbitration has been brought prominently 
_ forward, and discussed as a means of settling international quar- 
rels; as a substitute for the cruel, costly, and unchristian system 
of war. There are few who do not now regret that Denmark chose 
rather to continue the war than at once resort to arbitration. -The 
fact that she refused at first to submit her cause to arbitration, is 
no argument against arbitration itself. It cannot be said that ar- 
bitration failed in this case, simply because it was not tried. 

Yet there are people who try to laugh at our deniand for arbi- 
tration as a substitute for war. ‘See,’ say they, ‘ how com- 
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pletely these peace-fanatics have been discomfited ; their favorite’ 
panacea of arbitration has been tried in this Dano-German diffi- 
culty, and has completely broken down. Neither of the disputants 
would have anything to do with it. It wont work!’ By a par- 
ity of reasoning a man might as well attempt to argue that a cer- 
tain medicine was useless, because a refractory patient had refused 
to swallow it. The physician’s prescription might have been the 
very best that could have been written; but the patient’s cure 
would depend upon his taking the physic. If he resolutely re- 
fused even to have the prescription dispensed, but persisted in 
sticking to his brandy and water, and to a diet the very opposite 
of that ordered by his doctor, and if, under these circumstances, he 
died, would any sane man dream of denouncing the doctor as a fool, 
or his remedies 23 the nostrums of acharlatan? Everybody would 
feel bound to acknowledge that in such a case the cause of failure 
lay, not with the physician, but with the patient. A sensible phy- 
sician will always seek to anticipate the action of the disease with 
which he has to contend. He will not wait until his patient pre- 
sents all the most aggravated symptons of raging fever before he 
begins to administer his remedies ; he will seek to arrest, at its 
very earliest stage, every symptom of an inflammatory and irri- 
tating character; he wjll prescribe while there yet remain some 
healthy normal conditions of the system to act upon; and his 
hopes of success will depend very much, in acute cases at least, 
upon the fact of his being called in tn time. Had the British gov- 
ernment deigned to listen respectfully to the suggestion made by 
‘the Emperor of the French for a Peace Congress, to be held prior 
to the outbreak of war; had they condescended to accept his cour- 
teous invitation to Paris, and thus brought this Dano-German dif- 
ficulty into the Court of Reason and Justice, before the passions 
of the German and the Danish people had become inflamed by the 
outburst of war, and their resentments kindled against each other by 
the injuries which each had sustained in the murderous conflict, it 
is more than probable that a peaceful solution might have been 
found, and that the proposal to refer the whole matter in dispute 
to some friendly arbitrator would have been assented to by both 
parties. 

Taught by the experience of the last four months, we trust. that 
_ the people everywhere will feel the vast importance and value 
which attaches to the principle of an ante-bellum congress, and 
will press upon their respective governments the duty of referring, 

at the earliest possible period, all disputes that may arise with 
sore nations to the settlement of friendly and impartial arbitra. 
tion. The great point is not so much to supplement as to antici«~ 
pate war by arbitration. In this chiefly lies the hope of nations 
for deliverance from a custom which has so long desolated the 
world. — Bond of Brotherhood. 
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*. Hopzrut Siaxs vor Pzacs.—- No wonder its friends have, for the 
last few years, felt some discouragement. The civilized world has been 
deluged with war and the war-spirit within the last decade. In this 
country (Eng.), even soldiering has been made a social institution and a 
social recreation by the volunteer movement. It takes 2 ball-room and 
p onic character, and goes gypsying, gallanting, and rollicking in all kinds 
of social enjoyment. Thus the iron brow of war is wreathed with flowers, 
and nearly all its serpent locks are hidden under garlands often wrought 
by the whitest and gentlest fingers. | 
All this works temporarily against the cause of Peace. It is now 
high-tide with the war-spirit; but the ebb is sure to come, and will be 
greater than the influx. The terrible lessons of war must fall with a new 
and deeper teaching iuto the mind of nations. The pro of the cause, 
though partially concealed, has mot been arrested. ‘If the efforts of 
Peace reformers have been hedged and cramped by these untoward 
events, never have the oldest or the boldest of them seen a time when the 
foremost sovereigns and statesmen of the world have said so much of Ar 
bityation, a Congress of Nations, Simultaneous Disarmament, and Non- 
Interference, as during the darkest hoursof the present crisis. Nothing is 
- clearer than the fact that the ideas which the pioneers of peace have been 
disseminating for half a century, are making their way upward into the 
heart of nations, and the mind of governments. The recent Conference 
in London is a most conclusive and striking proof of this progress. Kng- 
~ land, France, Austria, Prussia, and Sweden fully adopted and proposed 
the principle of Arbitration in settling the territorial question between 
Denmark and Germany. It is doubtful if there is a reading, thinking 
man in Kurope, acquainted with the circumstances of the case, who does 
not believe that Denmark would have saved to herself a very valuable 
and extensive portion of the territory she has lost, if she had accepted 
this basis of adjustment. : 
Thus, with all the dark aspects of the present moment, there were 
never 80 many large stars of promise in our firmament as now, ard they 
are all.the brighter for the clouds that surround them. None of us bave 
ever seen a time when the leading governmenta of Christendom have said 
.and done so much for Arbitration, as a mode of settling international dix 
putes, as since our last Peace Congress in.1851. None of us ever heard 
‘0 much said in the highest places of political power in favor of a Con- 
6 of Nations to organize peace, as during this last dark year. 
- When we met at Brussels, Paris, or Frankfort, did we expect that these 
» great powers would say and do more in favor of Arbitration than they 
said and did in the Paris Conference at the close of the Crimean War, or 
in theeLondon Conference on the. Dano-German question? Did we ez- 
to see our plan of a Congress of Nations proposed to. the govern 
-“ments of Christendom by a sovereign or statesman occupying a bigher 
: pee or possessing greater influence, than Louis Napo iden, i HO 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Our Natoma, es ais officially reported, January 1, 1865, as 
follows : — 


Debt bearing interest i IM COIN. cceseoececes «eo 0 $1,087,553,438.80 
Interest thereon... .cccccceccecseccscce are 63 433,131.45 
Debt bearing interest in lawful money..... eo 608,570,952.44 
“Interest thereon......csccccceccevces eccceee 29,698,770.41 
Debt on which interest has ceased saree seeawes 350,570.09 


Legal tender debt bearing no interest........ 433,160,569.00 
Fractional currency. . eeooreeoeseseeeven*' eee o8ee 24,096,913.93 
Total principal...ssessesessescsceceees « «$2,153,73544,2.26 
Total datstest esleesied a @ekes wulgcwisweed seses 93,13] 901.86 
Amount of unpaid requisitions. ........ 0.0.6 136, 100, 000.00 


Amount in Treasury.-......0.-..-sceceseees  10,252,958.16 
Balance..ceee @eeeee8e e@eeoeveeeneeeoeeeeevannee e 125,847 041.84 


According to the last official return, dated October 31, 1864, the total 
debt wes $2,017,099,515. 

Reset Forzren Dest. — We have beeg surprised that Ranson 
sympathizers with our slaveocracy could have been duped into the folly 
of loaning them money to carry on their rebellion, since every man of 
ordinary intelligence here could have forewarned them that rebel prom- 
isos would a few years hencé be worth little more than the paper on which’ 
they are printed. Foreign creditors may have hoped that our govern- 
ment would in the end pay these-promises; but the following action of 
Congre on the subject puts a final extinguisher on all such hopes : — 2 

‘‘ Wheieas, certain persons have put in circulation the report that on the 
suppression of the rebellion the rebel loan may be recognized in whole 
or in part by the United States, and whereas such a report is calculated 
to give a false value to said rebel debt or loan ; therefore, 

esolved, That Con sa hereby declares the rebel debt or loan as 
simply an agency of rebellion, which the United States can never, . 
under any circumstances, recognize in any part or in any way.” 

This leaves the whole thing on theeright ground, — the loan or debt an 
agency of the rebellion; and hence we can never recognize it without in- 
dorsing the rebellion itself, and saying in effect that all our efforts for its 
suppression have been wrong. , 


Increase or Natrona, Desrs. — During the last ten or fifteen 
there has been, even in a time of peace, a steady i increase of debt in 
nearly every part of Christendom. ‘‘ France,’’ says Mr. Laing, late Ki- 
mance Minister for India, ‘‘ has added, in little more than ten years, up- 
ward of £150,000,000 to its national debt. Austria and Italy are bom- 
barding each other with budgets, showimg annual deficits of £6,000, ie 

-ar £8,000,000 ; and the contest for Venetia resolves itself into the qu 

.tion of which will be first bankrupt. Russia pays for the Crimean 
and the Polish insurrection bya @ succession of ¢ loans. Spain is at her 
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wits’ end to make both ends meet by tem expedients ; and Tarkey 
has adopted enough of the ideas of civilized Christendom to knock every 
six months at the door of the Stock Exchange with a modest intimation 
of her willingness to accept anything which anybody is willing to lend. 
Lastly, the United States of America, who used to boast their exemption 
from debt as one of the greatest advantages of their youn continent over 
the old monarch-ridden communities of decrepit Europe, fave a tly 
made the discovery that it becomes the people who talk ¢he Beson to 
have the biggest debt in the universe, and heve worked this. discovery 
with such energy that in three years they have ineurred a national debt 
which, measured by the rate of interest, is nearly equal to the whole na- 
tional debt which it has taken poor, slow old John Bull centuries 
to accumulate.” .— ‘ ; 

In accounting for this increase of debts, he underrates the sums ex- 
pended or lost in actuel war. ‘‘ In the course of the last ten yeara,’’ he 
says, ‘‘there has been an expenditure of about £300,000.000 im three 
years of the two great Kuropean wars of the Crimea and Italy, and of 
about £300,000,900 more in minor and civil wars, and the accamulated 
deficits of a state of armed pei If we add the expenditure of Amer 
ica, the butcher’s bill of the civilized world for the last ten years‘will 
have been more than a thousand million sterling, or at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 increase in the debts of Christendom every year; about one 
thousand times'as much as this seme Christendom has meanwhile gives 
‘for the world’s evangelizat ‘on ! 7 


Pensions, — These reminders of war are coming on apace, and will 
* last, if we may judge from past wars, two or three generations. The 
- number of pension certificates issued from July 1, 1861, to January }, 

1865, is 66,390. Of these 29,422 are to invalid soldiers, quite an army 
_ of life-long cripples, and 86,968 to widows, orphans, and mothers of de- 
ceased soldiers. We may calcolate ultimately on at least 150,000 direet 
pensioners on the government, besides all the manifold provisions for the 
multitudes thrown by the war upon public and private charity. For ages 
will society carry the scars of this terrible conflict. 


Reset Moxey or Crevir. — Prices in rebeldom, as everywhere else, 
we may regard as marking the public credit, or local value of what passes 
as currency. In January, 1£65, sixty dollars of rebel money was worth 
in Richmond only one in gold, coffe $10 a pound, $20 a ticket to the 
theatre, $10 dr $15 for a dinner at the saloons, and $5 or more for 
‘‘drink.”” Thus flour has in some cases gone up to more than $200 8 
barrel, and other things in proportion. What a commentary on the 
promises of those who wheedled the Southern le into the belief that 
rebellion would relieve their burdens, and fill the land with a sudden 
and permanent influx of wealth! Charleston was to become the El Do- 
ralo. In less than four years this queen city of rebeldom is a desolation, 
mos: of its citizens fled who could, und only the miserably poor left to the 
charity of Northern ‘' mud-sills,”’ only ten or fifteen thousand, black and 
white, remaining’ amid its rulns out of nearly 60,000 at the opening of 
the rebellion. A signal retribution! God’s hand writing her well-mer 
jted doom as clearly as he did thut ot Bolshassar. 
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THE SOLDIER TO HES CHILDREN, 


Danutnos, Iam weary pining; . 
/ Shadows fall across my way; 
I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud,—the sifver lining, 
Torning darkness imtd day. 


. Iam weary of the sighing ; 
' Bic@nins, veiling through the air; 
Breaking hearts in anguish crying 
For the lost ones — for the dying ; 
P Sobbing anguish of despair. 


I am weary of the fighting ; 
. Brothers red with brother’s gore ; 
Only that the wrong we're fighting — 
Truth and Honor's battle fighting — 
I would. draw my sword no more. 


J am pining, dearest, pining, 
For your kisees on my cheek ; 
For your dear arms round me twining ; 
For your soft eyes on me shining ; 
_ For your loved words, darlings — speak ! 


Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

Of the olive-braneh and dove; 
Call me fram the canun’s rattle ; 
Take my thoughts away from battle; 

Fold me in your dearest love. 


Darlings, I am weary pining ; 
Shadows fall across my way ; 

I can hardly see the lining 

Of the cloud, — the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


Vicrories oF Peace. — The beautiful, pregnant saying of Mil- 
ton, that ‘“‘ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
is destined, we trust, to find in the world’s onward progress many 
a signal and glorious illustration. Such was the result of our late 

* presidential election, worth more to the cause of freedom and - 
peace than would have been a hundred triumphs on the battle-field. 
Mark its significance. It virtually decided, in all probability, 
the fate of our country for long ages to come. In 1860, Mr. Lin- 
coln received less by about 140,000 than half of all the votes cast, 
while his majority over all others is now 407,381, an increase in 
his favor of about 547,000, and showing a very rapid growth of 
anti-slavery sentiment in the twenty-five States that united in the 
election. 


é 
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The result develops another fact quite unexpected, — the large 
increase of voters in the Free States. We should have looked for 
a diminution as a natural result of the war; but in twenty-one 
States they have increased nearly 300,000 in four years; and if 
we allow for the soldiers from seven States who could not vote, 
and for the voters not reckoned in the organized territories, the 
total increase would considerably excee@p400,000. Such facts 
prove that our country, in spite of this huge rebellion, has vast 


resources still left. r 


HOW WAR RENDS DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 


The young Affianced.—In one of the hospitals at Annapolis, 
July, 1864, was a young lieutenant-colonel terribly wounded be 
fore Richmond, and had been slowly sinking into the arms of death 
ever since he reached the hospital. His wound was known to be mor 
tal; and word was sent to his family, and through them to the young 
lady to whom he was engaged in marriage. His affianced lost no time 
in hastening to his bedside, where she at once assumed the duties of 
nurse. Knowing that he was to die, she insisted on being married to 
him, and the ceremony was performed by the chaplain. It was a sad 


sight, witnessed in silence by the numerous officers in the same ward, — 


and brought tears to the eyes of more than one. In a few days the hus- 
band passed to the land of spirits. How many hearts has this rebellion 
thus wrung with agony ! | 


' The Maniac Mother. — When some prisoners from “the slaughter . 


yard ’’ at Andersonville were exchanged (1864), ‘‘a mother came all 
the way from Connecticut in hope of finding her son among the number. 
She came to Camp Parole near Annapolis, and there waited, wearily 
waited, day after day, for the sea of .her boy ; but though many came, 
he was not among them. ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;’ and 
so it was with her. Broken-hearted by constantly recurring disappoint- 
ments, her mind, already shaken by grief, at last gave way. Ever since, 
more tkan six months, she had been stopping in this city, — how or where, 
I know not. During all this time, she comes to the office of Dr. Van- 
derkieft, the surgeon in charge, to ascertain whether any boat-loads of re- 
- leased prisoners have arrived. When the last detachment came in, she 
seemed overjoyed, and went from skeleton to skeleton, scanning them 
eagerly, anxiously. But her son was not there; and each day she went 
wearily back to her home. The good-hearted surgeon) although he knows 
and has told her many. times that her son has been officially reported as 
dead, still answers her every day the same monotonous, but ever kindly 
spoken ‘No!’ She comes always provided with a shirt, a pair of drawers, 
pantaloons, boots, and cap, and when informed that her son has not yet ar- 
rived, goes down the gravelled path across the lawn to the very end of 
the long wharf. There she stands looking over the broad waters of the 
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Chesapeake for full an hour. Clad ever in the same neat dress and 
closely-fitting bonnet, she gazes wistfully, longingly, out over the blue | 
waste, as if her very eagerness would hasten on the bark she imagines 
bears back her child. But her tear-swollen eyes at last grow dim, her 
strength fails, and with the empty void aching in her breast, oh, how 
agonizingly she slowly turns to depart! That son she shall meet, poor, 
crazed, broken-hearted mother, never, never this side the hither shore.” 


Specmen or Enotisa Farrness, — We all remember how indignant 
Englishmen became over the fact that our government attempted ta ob- 
struct Charleston harbor by sinking ships laden with stone; just what 
the British themselves did in Savannah rivef during our Revolutionary 
War, anf have always claimed the right to doin evtry war. The rebels, 
at the commencement of our blockade, sunk seven old hulks on the bar 
of the South-West Pass helow New Orleans, to prevent our ships-of-war 
from gojng up for its capture. Did anybody ever hear of protests ar com- 
plaints from the government or presses of Great Britain against that act 
as ‘‘ barbarous’”’? So the rebels early destroyed or extinguished all the 
lighthouses along our Southern coast, a distance in all of some 2,000 
miles or more. What Englishman cried out against this deed of wanton 
barbarity ? So from the first have they bitterly reproached us, in many 
cases, for what they have either openly applauded, or silently tolerated in 
our rebels. British neutrality, as seen in our rebellion, is likely to stand 
in history pretty nearly on a par with ‘‘ Panio Faith.” Such is England 
as represented by her aristocracy; but the England of her people has 
shown herself ready to deal fairly and kindly by us. 


How Sorprers waste AWAY IN War. — The rebels themselves 
state, that their General Johnston had, at the commencement of 
Sherman’s campaign in the mountains of Georgia, an army of 
84,000 men, and of this number only 20,000 are now lefts; more 


than three-quarters lost in less than a year. What became of 


them, we are not told; but they are gone, doubtless most of them 
in battle, on the march, in hospitals, and by hardships, exposure, 
and desertion. What a fearful waste of human life! 


Fraups IN raisinc Recrourts. — General Dix said long ago that 
the bounty-brokers in the city of New York alone had robbed re- 
cruits of $400,000. How many millions more have their frauds 
Plundered from the government? Such are the villanies which 
war enables these Shylocks to commit, in most cases with entire 
impunity ; and yet how many talk about war as purifying the 
moral atmosphere, and exalting the general character of the nation ! 


252 — Our Relations with England. [-April, 
‘ QOvup Retations wird ENGLAND, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. — Among 
“ the many evils engendered by our rebellion, ie its liability to disturb and — 
imperil our foreign relations. Thus far it has in this respect done much 
less mischief than we supposed it would ; and still has it already thrown 
not a little of wormwood and gall into our intercourse, especially: with 
Great Britain. How much more is to come, we know not; but we ca» 
not repress a strong feeling of anxiety for the future. During all the re- 
bellion thus far, we have never, execpt for a few weeks of the Trent af- 
fair, had any apprehension of an immediate collision ; but we have all 
along felt, as we still do, many fears Jest this strife among ourselves, 
which is in trath only the’old struggle to determine, whether the ariste 
cratic few or the democratic many shall.rule, — a question as vital in Eng. 
Jand, France, and the world over as in our Free and Slave States, — should 
sooner or later embroil us in a fierce, disastrous war with England. We 
see, Indeed, po good reason why it should, even on the lowest principles 
of policy ; but the treatment we received from the aristocrats at the head 
of her government during the first year or two of our rebellion, especially 
in their hasty, eager concession of belligerent rights to our rebels, and in 
their allowing England to be for so long time a base of rebel operations to 
destroy our commerce through warships, armaments, and even ssilors 
furnished under their own eye by British skill and capital, has been si 
" Iently diffusing among our people of every class the leaven of a uxtversal 
dissatisfaction that will, we-much fear, require for many yoars the utmont 
care to keep from bursting out at length in actual war. ; 
We deem it, then, a special duty of good men on both sides to guard 
“as much as possible against mutual misconception and irritation. There 
will be occasion enough for both ; but to all provocations, on which side 
soever they may arise, we should give as kind and eharitable construc 
tion as the case may admit. Whatever may be said of the British gov- 
ernment at home, or through its colonics, for several years, we must con- 
cede.that of late their treatment of us has been marked by a very carefal 
and considerate kindness. The hlockade-ranning business, we see not 
how she could restrain ; nor would the commendablo liberality of her 
laws, akin in this respect to our own, let her forbid those rights of refuge 
and asylum which our rebels have so shamefully abused in their attempts 
at raiding along our Northern boundary, as at St. Albans in Vermont, 
and upon our Northern lakes. We did at one time fear serious diffical- 
ties from this source ; but the ground finally taken by the Canadian av- 
thoritics was so fair, friendly, and effective as to leave little to be de- 
sired on our part. Should the British home government and its colonia 
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sathorities act hereafter in the same spirit and way, we think it would 
go very far to soothe and heal in time the sore feeling we have observed 
for the last three or four years among our people. Among the maas of 
them there isa, with the exception of our Irish immigrants, and perhaps - 
some few from the Continent, a strong attachment at bettom towards our 
fatherland ; and we love to believe, as we have much reason to believe, 
that there may yet be rekindled all over the North, if not at the South, 
the feeling so spontaneously shown to the Prince of Wales during his 
visit to our country. ¢ 

With these views we deprecate such speculations as we find in some of 
our journals about a future war with England. However much we may 
fear it, we ought to rebuke the thought as a libel on the common Chris- 
tianity and common sense of the two countries. We bclieve our religious 
journals, though thoroughly dissatisfied in many respects with the treat- 
ment we received for a time from the British government, bave not in- 
dulged in such vaticinations ; and we regret to find them in so able and 
so worthy a journal as the ‘' Anti-Slavery Standard,” more especially as 
its editor was once such a peace-man as William Ladd used to character- 
ize a8 ‘‘ultra beyond ultra,” something more than opposition to all war, 
We trust that the elaborate lucubrations of this editor, which seem to 
have made so unfavorable an impression in England, will turn out to 
have been, after all, only a temporary hallucination. 


How Paper MANUFACTURERS GROW RICH BY THE Wak. — They have 
inereased the price of paper nearly three hundred per cent., while it 
may cost them perhaps fifty per cent. more than in years past. All the 
rest of the advance must be their gain, a probable increase of several 
hundred per cent. in clear profit. It was stated, in a recent debate on 
this subject in Congress, that a paper-mill at the West, which had been 
offered for $15,000, was now deemed fairly worth $150,000, as it would 
at present prices pay forty per cent. incomie even on this price! From 
‘whom do these enormous profits come? Is not the community at large 
made poorer just to this extent? So of coal, flour, and other articles of 
necessity. The times enable dealers in them to extort from the people 
twiee or thrice as much for them as heretofore. And here isthe prox 
perity of war !—a prosperity tending to ultimate ruin, and must, if con- 
- tinued long enough, impoverish in time any people. We marvel at the 
general delusion on this subject even among our business men. 
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Crm In Tots War.—There are some fects going to show that the 
efforts of our government to suppress this rebellion by the sword are de- 
veloping results in some respects quite unlike what we find in ordinary 
warfare. Jt seems to have diminished instead of increasing the amount 
of criminal offences. According to inquiries instituted by the New York 
Bureau of Military Statistics, the number of crimes committed in that 
State during the four years of the war was less than that committed the 
four years preceding, the convictions for criminal offences from the begin- 
ning of 1860 to the end of 1864 being 2,916, while the number for the 
four years previous was 3,947, a diminution of more than one third. Sta- 
tistical reports also show that pauperism has decreased ; and in some of 
cur cities, as in Philadelphia, the demands for aid to the poor have been 
much less than in previous years, though there bas been, especially in 
the State of New York, an increase of the higher crimes. Do not such 
facts prove the moral character and effects of enforcing law — which is 
all that our government has attempted to do— differ essentially from 
those of ordinary war? 


Lovistana Reconstruction. — Among the many extremely difficult 
and momentous problems forced upon our government and people by the 
suppression of the rebellion, perhaps the foremost of all is that of recast- 
ing the habits and usages of society throughout the rebel States in such a 
moild as shall fit all classes for the safe and beneficent working of free- 

dom. Gen. Banks tried his hand at this delicate task in Louisiana, and 
"tates the following as its results :— 

‘‘It secures instantaneous, universal, uncompensated, unconditional 
eg ems of slaves; prohibits forever the recognition of property in 
man ; decrees the education of all children, without distinction of race or 
color; directs all men, white or black, to be enrolled as soldiers for the 
public defence ; makes all men equal before the law ; insures, by its re- 
generating spirit, the ultimate recognition of all the rights which national 
authority can confer upon an oppressed race ; recognizes for the first time 
in constitutional history, the interest of daily labor as an element of power 
. entitled to the protection of the State ; authorizes the legislature to ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to citizens of the United States without dis- 
tinction of color, in consideration of military service, payment of taxes, 
or intellectual fitness therefor.”’ 

Such an epitome certainly shows a very hopeful start in the work of 
reconstruction ; but its successful completion all over the South must re- 
quire long years of wise, kind, and patient effort. A mightier or more 
beneficent task was seldom, if ever, intrusted to any people. God 
grant us ere long an era of well-established peace in which to do it, and 
a determined will to do. it aright, as some atonement or compensation for 
the conntless evils inseparable from our fratricidal conflict. 
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ApoLoay To Brazit FOR THE CAPTURE OF THE Fiona. — In response 
to the complaints made by the Brazilian government for the capture of this 
piratical craft in the port of Bahia last autumn, Secretary Seward, after 
@ frank and complete disavowal of any right by the captain of .the Wa- 
ehusett to use force within the limits of a neutral power in derogation of 
its rights, states certain equitable considerations belonging to the case. 
1. He rejects the charges of falsehood, treachery, and deception brought 
by the Brazilian official against Capt. Collins, because he denies them. 
2. He disallows the assumption ‘‘ that the insurgents of this country are 
a lawful naval belligerent,’ as maintained hy. Brazil, a position we are 
very glad to see taken, deeming it clearly tenable qn general moral grounds, 
if not expressly by the law of nations. 3. He rejects the claim that the 
Florida belonged to the rebels, but declares she was a pirate, and ought 
never to have been harbored in Brazilian ports. 4. He informs the gov- 
ernment of Brazib anew that ‘‘ these positions are no longer deemed open 
to argument.” 5. He finally charges that the authorities of Bahia un- 
successfully employed force against the Wachusett, and chased her be- 
youd the waters of Brazil, thus equally with ad Wachusett - inaugurat- 
ing a0 unauthorized, irregular, and unjust war.’ 

We trust that this response to the demand of Brazil will end the mat- 
ter. The apology is frank, ample, and cheerful, and had already been 
preceded by appropriate action on the part of our government, suspending 
the captain, and subjecting him to a court-martial, dismissing our consul 
at Bahia for his co-operation, and settipg the crew of the Florida free. . 
We are glad that the Secretary took the occasion incidentally to rebuke 
the virtual complicity of foreign governments in the internal affairs of 
our own by recognizing our rebela as entitled to the same international 
‘rights and privileges with ourselves ; — a position abhorrent to common 
sense, and an insult in, fact to every regular government. There is in 
truth no more propriety in it than there would be in conceding belliger- 
ent rights toa gang of buccaneers that had gained a foothold in one of 
the West Ind'a Islands, whence they might issue to | rey upon the peace 
and property of the civilized world. By the concession of such rights to 
such enemi.s of the human race, a government would make itself tpse 
facto an indorsor if not an abettor of their crimes. 


Pxoaress IN 8U°PFESSING THE REBELLION. — Guns captured, — Dur- 
ing twelve weeks preceding March 4, 1865, no less than 850 cannon, or, 
including those destroyed or exploded by the rebels, about 900; in 

~ Charleston alone, 470; and since last August, seven months, 1,301 


¢ 
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without reckoning those captured or destroyed on the Alabama, Florid, 
Tennessee, and other rebel craft. Yet it is but'a féw woeke since leé- 
ing journals in England would believe we had made, or were making, any 
real progress toward suppressing the rebellion. Now that we hold all th 
rebel seaports, and Richmond and Petersburg are the only cities of woa 
consequence under rebel control, even English aristocrats may begin by 
and by to open their eyes to the fact that we are actually subduing the 
insurgents into submission to our government. 


a 
e 


THE FALL OF CHARLESTON. 


History seldom records clearer case than this of the suicidal recoil of 
the sword, illustrating the Saviour’s words, ‘‘ All they that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword.’’ Charleston was the hot-bed of the rebellion. 
She claimed the chief honor of concocting its schemes, and setting at work 
the agencies and influences that finally launched it forth upon its ees of 
blood. Her parricidal hand struck the first blow, and then sbe revelled 
in the prospect of becoming the queen of slavedom, the great emporium 
of the South, a rival of New York, if not of London itself, overflow 
ing with wealth, and glittering in all the splendor of triumphant slavery. 
Let us look at a few facts in this case. 


Her boast at First. — The governor of South Carolina, on the sur- 
render of Fott Sumter, April 12, 1861, said in a speech to those who 
serenaded him with ‘ voeiterous applauses’’ on that occasion, ‘I hope 
‘ to-morrow, Sabbath though it be, shat under the protection of Providence, 
and under the orders of Gen. Beauregard, you shall have the proud gratift 
cation of seeing the Palmetto flag raised upon that fortress, and the Coa 
fedegate flag of these free and independent States side by side with it; and 
there they shall float forever, in defiance of any power that man can 
bring against them. We have humbled the flag of the United States; 
and as long as I have the honor to preside as your chief magistrate, 80 
help me God, there is no power on this earth shall lower from that for- 
tress those flags, unless they be lowered and trgiled in a sea of blood. 
It is the first time in the history of this country that the stars and. stri 
have been humbled. It has triumphed for seventy years; but today 
it has beon humbled, and humbled before the glorious little State of South 
Carolina. And I pronounce here, before the civilized world, your indepet- 
dence is baptized in blood, your independence is won upon a glorious battle- 
field, and you are’ free now and forever, in defiance of a world in arms.” 


Tue Resort. — Less tian four years have passed, and look at the re 
sult. ‘‘I have passed,” says one writing on the ground, *' four days 
amid its rains. No language can convey a trae idea of the desolation. 
Over thirteen thousand shells have been throwy into Charleston since the 
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bombardment commenced. Houses, stores, churches, banks, buildings 
of every description, are riddled: and blown to pieces. From ten to fif-. 
teen thousand inhabitants, instead of near fifty thousand in 1860, are re- 
maining inthe upper part of the town — two thirds of them colored. The 
old aristocrats are alJ gone to other places in the interior.” 


The evacuation was sudden and hurried. “ Friday and Saturday,” 
says the same writer, ‘‘ were terrible days in Charleston. Carts, car- 
riages, horses, mules, hand-barrows, all were breught into use. The 
railroad trains were crowded. Men, women, and children fled, terror- 
stricken, weeping, broken-hearted, humbled in spirit, from their homes. 
How different from the 12th of April, 1861, when they stood upon the 
esplanade of the battery, sat upon the house-tops, clustered on tHe stee- 

les, looking seaward, shouting and waving their handkerchiefs as the 
Pack clouds of smoke and forked flames rolled up from Sumter! But 
tame works great changes. ‘Pride goeth before a full.’ ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ‘God don’t pay at the end of every 
week ; but he pays at last, my lord cardinal,’ said Anne of Austria.” 

The rebel leaders, true to the remorseless instincts of slavery, had re- 
solved to make Charleston another Moscow, but had neither the time 
nor the power to carry their purpose into full effect. In obedience to 
their orders, ‘‘the torch was applied early in the morning of the 18th. 
The citizens sprung to the fire-engines, and succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames in several places ; but in other parts of the city the fire had its 
own way, burning till there was nothing more to devour. At the north- 
eastern railroad “— there was an immense amount of cotton in a shed, 
which was fired. The depot was full of commissary supplies and ammu- 
nition, powder in kegs, shells, and cartridges. The people rushed in to 
obtain the supplies. ,.Several hundred men, Women, and children were in 
the building when the ammunition ignited. In an instant these were 
blown into eternity — three hundred it is said. The explosion shook the ~ 
city to its foundation. No language can describe the scene ; the great up- 
heaval of the building-—bricks, timbers, tiles, beams, girders, flying through 
the air — shells exploding, crashing through the panic-stricken crowd — 
the shrieks and groans of the mangled oneailyin helpless in the devouring 
flames beyond the reach of human aid, burned to cindera in the all-de- 
vouring clement. Nor was this all. At the wharves were the iron-clads, 
burning, torn, rent, scattered over the water and land — the shells and 
solid shot, iron braces, red-hot iron plates, falling in an inferna! shower, 
firing the wharves, the buildings, and all that could burn, The buildi 
near the north-eastern depo§ were licked up by the flames. All the houses 
‘embraced in the axea of four sqyares were destroyed. The citizens did 

the utmost to stay the flames; but from sunrise to sunset on Saturday, 
all through Saturday night, Sunday, and Monday, the smoke of their ten- 
ements went up. How fearful, how terrible this:retribution .for crime! 


‘Abandoned by those who had cajoled, flattered, and deceived them, who. 


had brought about their calamity, who bad sworn to defend them to the 
Gast, humbled, reduced : from affluence to tty, the people. of Charles- 
ton were compelled to endure the agony of those eventful days, 
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Tf the flames kindled by the rebels had swept over all the city, and 
.left nothing but crumbling walls, there would have been few lamentations 
aniong the loyal millions of the North. But time works great changes. 
We are a lenient nation, a forgiving people. Commerce agd the laws: 
of political economy are stronger than hate and revenge. As a nation, 
we are too young to have ruin in the land. Charleston will not always 
be a ruined city. We shall rebuild the broken walls, and make the land 
fairer and more beautiful than it ever has been. 7 

At present, however, Charleston isa ruin. The tall rank weeds of 
last year’s growth, dry and withered now, rattle in every passing breem, 
in the very heart of that city which, five years ago, was so proud and lofty 
in spirit. Lean and hungry dogs skulk amid the tenantless houses. 
Cats which once purred by pleasant firesides, ran from their old haunts at 
our approach. The rats have deserted the wharves and moved up town. 
The buzzards which once picked up the garbage of the streets, have die 
appeared. They are starved out. A rook cawed to us, perched on the 
vane of the court-house steeple. Spiders spin their webs in counting- 
houses. Such is the lower half of Charleston to-day. Like the Babylon 
of Revelation, ‘Her merchants were the great men of the earth; and 
in her was found the blood of prophets and of the sainta.’ So from mill- 
iqns of men on earth there is now the psalm of praise —‘ Alleluia! Sal 
vation and glory and honor and power unto the Lord our God, for true 
and righteous are his judgments.’ 
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to" The Anniversary of the Am. Peace Society will be held in Boston, Monday, 
3 p.m., May 20, 1865. Place to be notified at the time. Distinguished friends 
ol Tog to speak, and. a free interchange of views desived at the close of the re 


io 
cause. 


n as there was at its beginning, in preparation 


for renewed efforts in the 
W. C. BROWN, ‘Rao. Secretary. 
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MAY AND JUNE, 1865. 


A TIME TO WORK FOR PEACE. 


Our rebollion, thanks to the God of peace, is ended ; and now, after 
four years of fratricidal strife, we may pause amid the half million of 
graves which it has scattered far and wide over the land, to reflect on 
the evils inseparable from the war-way of settling such disputes, and gird 
ourselves with new zeal in the prosecution of our great work of supersed- 
ing this suicidal method by Christian expedients of reason, law, and gov- 
ernment. If this terrible experience does not stimulate the friends of 
peace, we know not what ever can; but we will not allow ourselves to 
doubt that it will in time awaken among good men everywhere a degree 
of interest in our cause never yet witnessed in our country. 

For this purpose, however, the friends of peace must bring and keep 
the subject before the public mind in every possible way. . Neither this 
cause nor any other will ever work out its own triumph. Means are just 
as indispensable in this cause as in any other; and there ought to be a 
hundred-fold increase of both labor and contribution. There must be a 
very large increase, or it will be vain to hope for more than a mere frac- 
tion of tha success imperatively demanded by the welfare of our country 
and the world. 

Friends of peace, will you bear this in mind? It is for you to say 
What under God shall be done. We are anxious to enlarge our opera- 
tions till they shall reach every city and village, every nook and corner 
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of our land; but we can do no more than our friends give us the means 
of doing, and must wait to see how much they will do before we can 
safely calculate the extent of our future operations. 


LAKE ARMAMENTS. 


OnE of the most interesting incidents that has occurred the past year, 
affecting the cause of peace, has been the termination, by the action of 
the United States Governmertt, of that provision in the treaty made in 
1815 between the United States and Great Britain by which both the 
contending pa:tics agreed not to make or keep any naval armaments 
upon the great Lakes which lie between the possessions of the two coun- 
tries. 

This happy provision had been in operation for fifty years to the en- 
tire satisfaction of all parties, until the occurrence of our rebellion, when 
the rebel authorities, through their emissaries and sympathizers in Canada, 
took advantage of this pacific state of affairs to commit outrages upon 
those inland waters, which there was no adequate force in the possession . 
of either of the friendly governments to prevent. 

In consequence of this, the House of Representatives of the United 
States passed, sometime about the 20th of June last (1864), a joint 
resolution to terminate the treaty, setting forth in the preamble ‘the 
necessity of one or more navy-yards upon the Lakes.’? When this reso- 
lution came into the Senate, it was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, of which Hon. Charles Sumner is chairman, who objected to it 
as too warlike, and it was laid upon the table. 

Meanwhile, a steamer was seized on Lake Erie by the rebels from 
. Canada, and a raid was made upon St. Albans, Vt. There were, also, 
menaces from other quarters; and the President proceeded, during the 
recess of Congress, to give the necessary notice of the termination of the 
treaty, in order to provide proper safeguards against the rebels quartered — 
in Canada. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Sumner, on the meeting of Congress, 
called up the House resolution, still pending before the Committee of the 
Senate, -and offered a substitute, which was adopted, and reported to the 
Senate January 16, 1865, more than six monthis after the original reso 
lution had passed the other louse. That substitute assigned as a reason 
for the termination of the treaty, that ‘‘the peace of our frontier is now 
endangered by hostile expeditions against the commerce of the Lakes, 
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and by acts of lawless persons, which the naval force of the two countries | 


allowed by the existing treaty may -be insufficient to prevent.”’ 

Such is a brief history of the whole matter. The treaty cannot termi- 
nate until one year from the time wken the President issued his procla- 
mation, and before that period arrives it is almost certain that all occa. 
sion for any measures of defence against Southern rebels or Canadian 


sympathizers will have passed by; and it may, therefore, be confidently: 


expected that the treaty will be restored between the two countries, and 
its great advantages be thus permanently secured. A. W. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


ALL reform is a hard task Difficulties without number obstruct its . 


progress. It is a species of moral warfare against the manifold forms of 
evil found in human society. These evils, long and deeply rooted, it 
seeks to eradicate, but can do so only in the face of countless malign 
influences. Depravity and custom, ignorance and misconception, preju- 
dice, passion, and self-interest incessantly strive to neutralize its efforts 
and impede its progress. It is always a herculean labor. Wrong prin- 
ciples, wrong habits, wrong usages and tinstiutions, must be changed at 
the very time when education and even religion, that ought to be its 
pioneers and most effective promoters, array nearly their whole influence 
in support of evils rendered venerable by their long continuance. 

All this we deem pre-eminently true respecting the cause of Peace ; 
and hence every one can see how difficult it must be to steer the bark of 
such a reform, especially at a crisis like the present, safely between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of its dangers. We have done our best; but it is 
vain to think in such a case of satisfying extremes on either hand. We 
have attempted no such impossibility ; but, having adhered through sun- 
shine and storm to the principles and policy announced by our society 
from its origin, we must now await the verdict of public opinion respect- 
ing our course. 


GLANCE AT OUR COURSE. 


But precisely what has this course been during the present rebellion 
in our country? ‘The same as ever before, —a practical application to 
this case of the views we distinctly avowed from the start, and on which 
we have all along acted in the prosecution of this great reform. Four 
years ago, within a few weeks after our rebellion had culminated in the 
capture of Fort Sumter, our society met for a free interchange of views 
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among its members ; and the result, has been a well-nizh unanimous a0- 
quiescence in the course we had marked ont for ourselves from the first. 
We find in the sad and terrible experience of these four years no reason 
to change any part of our principles or our policy, but much to confirm 
our belief of their essential correctness, wisdom, and necessity. 

We need not here repeat the positions we have all along taken. 
While restricted to the single object of doing away the custom of war be- 
tween nations by the substitution of rational, peaceful means in its place, 
we still recognize civil government as necessary for the welfare, if not for 
the very existence, of human society, and abstain from interference with 
its ordinary, legitimate functions in dealing with its own subjects. If a 
real government, it must of course have the right, at discretion, to enact 
laws and put them in execution. By recognizing its existence we con- 
cede to it the exercise of all these powers; and a due enforcement of 
law, whether against one offender or a million, we regard as a proper 
and neoessiiry measure of peace, and no more to be stigmatized as war 
than would be an effort to arrest and bring to condign punishment the 
leaders of a mob, or a gang of robbers, incendiaries, er murderers. It 
may be called war, and certainly is accompanied with some of the worst 
evils of war; but, after all, it is only a legitimate, indispensable enforce- 
ment of law against its wholesale violators. Our government in the 
present case has attempted nothing more than such an enforcement; and 
without the right and the power to do this, it ceases, in fact, to be a gov- 
ernment, except merely in name. To stigmatize such enforcément as 
properly war, would be a misnomer. It has neither the legal nor the 
moral characteristics of war. War can exist only between two or more 
nationalities; but here is merely a single nationality. It is not at all a 
conflict between nations, but exclusively among ourselves, a domestic dis 
pute between our government and its own subjects; and the sole ques 
tion agitated through all these years of blood has been whether our laws 
shall be enforced against those who violate them, or whether these whole 
sale transgressors shall be allowed to trample all lawful authority under 
their feet with impunity. On such an issue we see not how any Chris 
tian or man of common sense can fail to take a firm, instant stand in sup- 
port of the government. It may in many cases have been wrong in its 
mode of enforcing its laws; but it must have the right, and is solemnly 
. bound, to execute them at its own best discretion. If this be wrong, then 
all government must be wrong, and can never be more than a mere fig 
ment and mockery. 

In accordance with these views, always frankly avowed, we did every- 
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thing im our power before the rise of this rebellion to dissuade the parties 
from resorting in any event to the sword. We issued at the time a spe- 
cial appeal, and sent it to more than five hundred leading papers in 
every part of the land, portraying the guilt and suicidal folly of such a 
course, warning the combatants of the vast, incalculable evils it would in- 
evitably inflict on them both, and reminding them that the points in dis- 
pute, after all, could be finally settled only by rational means. Such 
means had been jointly provided im their common laws and courts, de- 
signed expressly for a peaceful, equitable adjustment of all such contro- 
versies ; and we urged them, as a matter alike of duty and of interest, to 
use only such means as these, and cheerfully abide the result. All loyal 
men were willing to do so; but the rebels, bent on having their own way 
at all hazards, rushed in bot haste to the sword, and thus left the gov- 
emment no alternative, but either to abdicate in favor of armed rebels, 
or assert its rightful authority by enforcing its laws against them. This 
issue, fraught with such fearful consequenees, we strove hard to avert; 
but when it came, we were driven at once to take sides either for or 
against the government. No other choice was left us. Neutrality was 
out of the question; and every attempt at neutrality, whether at home 
or abroad, has been, as common sense should have foreseen it would be, 
only a practical support of the rebellion, since our rebels, like most 
wrong-doers, asked nothing more than to be let alone, or, in other words, 
allowed to do as they pleased. All our modes of reasoning as Christian 
reformers compel us to be loyal; and loyalty, if it means anything to 
purpose in such an emergency, must mean a hearty, steadfast support of 
the government, in maintaining its authority and executing its laws. It 
has done, in the present case, nothing more than this; and however great 
the cost in treason and blood, we see not how it could have acted other. 
wise without abandoning all government, and leaving society to drift 
down into anarchy and utter ruin. 


OUR PRECISE MISSION. 

Here, then, comes the great practical question, Is it possible to prevent 
such terrible evils as these? We believe it is possible, but not without a 
general prevalence of such principles and habits as are inculeated by the 
friends of peace. It is our specific mission to educate every Christian 
community into these views ; and if they had been woven into the habits 
and character of our people fifty years ayo, THIS REBELLION COULD 
NEVER HAVE COME. Such an education of our people will be a sure anti- 
dote to like evils in future; but without such an education, we shall be 
liable to them through all coming time on the rise of any great, all-ab- 
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sorbing: dispute. True, the present generation have probably suffered 
too much to re-enact precisely the same species of madness; but such 
habits as attempted this rebellion would need only a sufficient temptation 
to repeat, upon a still broader scale, a like game of blood at some future 
day. Our only security will be found, under God, in a right education 
of our whole people in the principles of peace. If this be done, rebel- 
lion will forever become a moral impossibility ; but, if not done, our poe- 
terity will be perpetually exposed, on one issue or another, to just such 
evils as the present rebellion has brought upon us. 


PROSPECTS OF OUR CAUSE, 


With these views, it surely becomes the friends of peace to gird them- 
selves with fresh zeal for their work. However difficult, it is by no 
means a hopeless task. God and his gospel, reason, hnmanity, and the 
great interests of mankind are all on our side. No cause was ever 
stronger in its main arguments; nor are we without some encouragement 
even from passing events. However black the cloud hanging awhile over 
ourselves, all is not dark around us. There has been elsewhere unques- 
tionable progress in our cause, not very marked, yet real and encourag- 
ing. Europe has been reaping a partial harvest of good results from the 
seeds sown there by the friends of peace during the last half-century. 
Its great powers, on the Dano-German question, were for a time brought 
to the verge of a general war; and such a catastrophe was averted only 
by the prevalence of better views than prevailed a, century ago. This 
change, though slow and imperfect, clearly came from God’s blessing on 
efforts in our cause; and how much good has thus been secured, or how 
much evil prevented in this case, no finite mind can fully corceive. 
Public opinion in Europe, from the disastrous eclipse during the Crimean 
War, is gradually emerging into a brighter future than has ever dawned 
upon our cause there, and will probably be found before many years not 
only to sanction, but imperatively demand a partial, progressive adoption 
in some form of the measures which the friends of peace have so long 
been urging. | 

Nor are we withotit hope for our cause even here amid the ashes of as 
wide and terribio a conflagration as the world ever saw. It is too early 
to calculate its entire influence on the cause of peace. For a time we 
must, of course, expect scrious obstacles to its revival and future progress. 
From such a universal shock and convulsion, no people can recover them- 
selves at once. We ought to be thankful if any shall do so in a whole 
generation; and meanwhile we should wait, in assured faith and un- 
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wearied zeal, for the better day that is sure to come in God’s goad time. 
No night or storm can last forever; and after such a night and storm as 
we have just passed, we may hope at length to see sunshine rising once 
more upon our pathway. 

We ought not, however, to be too sanguine of immediate success in 
our cause. It must in such a civil strife have lost for a time much of its 
former prestige ; and meanwhile the old war spirit and war logic have re- 
gained a well-nigh universal ascendency among our people. The war 
virus has necessarily been injected into the moral arteries of the nation. 
More than thirty millions of people have incessantly breathed a war at- 
mosphere for four years. Everybody bas been looking to the sword as 
under God the arbiter of our fate; and upon our fleets and armies, our 
warriors on land and sea, has hung the question whether our republic 
shall survive or perish, and freedom or slavery rule the land and the con- 
tinect. No wonder if the result should be a temporary triumph of the 
war principle ; nor ought we to be disappointed at finding for some years 
to come a large increase of obstacles to the progress of our cause. Pas- 
sion, prejudice, ‘and a, host of selfish interests may array themselves in ob- 
stinate resistance to our labors, and compel us to contest anew nearly 
every point that we had won by half a century of argument and effort. 
Such is the nature of the hydra we combat mand, drunk for four long 
years with fraternal blood, it may well calculate for a time on more vigor 
and vitality than ever. The successful warrior is likely to be for one 
generation at least the popular idol; and every aspirant to office and 
power will throw his sop to the Cerberus of war. Thousands of officers, 
and millions of the rank and file, each with a circle of friends around 
him, will unite to glorify the struggle that gave them so much conse- | 
quence, and now insures more or Tees support to so many widows, or- 
phans, and invalid pensioners. 

After all, however, this strange episode in our hitherto peaceful history 
cannot fail to furnish larger opportunities and stronger motives than ever 
to efforts in our cause. Never before did the world witness in four short 
years so vast an accumulation of arguments in favor of peace ; and if this 
bitter and terrible experience, this sacrifice of so manty hundred thousands 
of lives, this waste of so many myriads on myriads of property, this 
drenching of nearly half a continent in blood and tears, shall not suffice, 
when the argument is rightly used for the purpose, to dissuade the mass 
of our people from reliance on the sword, and constrain them in future 
to employ better means for the settlement of their controversies, we may 
well deem them incorrigible, and given over to ultimate, irretrievable ruin. 
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God forbid that we should be compelled to indulge such gloomy fore- 
boding& as these respecting our country. With a policy hitherto more 
peaceful than any other nation in Christendom, and with habits, espe- 
cially in the loyal States, strongly averse to war, we find many reasons 
for the hope that the close of the rebellion will be followed in due time 
with a large and permanent increase of interest in the cause of peace. 
It certainly will be, if Christians, philanthropists, and patriots do their 
duty by turning the facts in the case into effective arguments for such an 
education of our entire people in the principles and habits of peace as 
will be needed to prevent the return of similar evils in future. 

THE DEMAND NOW UPON THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


Here, then, is the great duty to which the providence of God is now 
calling us. It is a glorious work, second in importance and urgency to 
no other; a work preliminary and indispensable to every other for the 
welfare of our country ; a work to which patriotism, humanity, and the 
cause of Christ urge us by all the motives that can come from three 
worlds. If this work shall be done, as it may and should be; if the 
numberless facts and arguments accumulated during these four years of 
fire and blood, of anguish, bereavement, and desolation, shall be con- 
densed into so many pleas for peace, and scattered like the leaves of 
autumn all over the land, in every hamlet and habitation ; if the mass of 
good ‘men among us, the Church and her ministry of every name, the 
press, the pulpit, and the platform, the fireside, the common school, and 
our higher seminaries of learning, shall all unite everywhere to recast 
public opinion on this subject in the mould of the gospel, we shall be- 
hold ere long a new era dawning not only on our own country, but 
through the world. — 

It would, of course, be too much to expect all this at once; but we 
should not be surprised to see the close of the rebellion followed by 
peaceful results quite unusual in the world’s history. Foreigners not 
well acquainted with the character of our people, and the working of 
our institutions, have predicted all manner of evils immediately conse- 
quent upon this long and desperate struggle with our rebels ; but, if true 
to our past history, we shall soon disband our vast armies, dismantle our 
formidable navy, and send our citizen warriors back to their old arts of 
peace with few, if any, cases in the loyal States of resistance to the gov- 
ernment... It will, indeed, be a marvel to the world, but only a fair illus- 
tration of our character and institutions. All this we began to do in one 
fortnight after tho decisive blow was given to the rebellion, and with the 
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prompt, hea:ty concurrence of our soldiers and all our people. There has 
been no development of a disposition anywhere to create a military dicta- 
torship, but the military has uniformly submitted cheerfully to the civil au- 
thority. This strife has given birth to no Czesar, Cromwell, or Nupoleon. 
It is a new chapter in the world’s history, an unexpected and most hope- 
ful commentary on the working of popular government by an educated 
Christian people. Instead of continuing, as is usually done in Europe, 
our large armaments, we shall reduce them, just as fast as we safely can, 
to the smallest scale that will suffice to maintain the national authority in 
the rebellious States, and guard their orderly return to the Union under 
the new arrangements rendered necessary by the new order of things. 

Such are our present hopes; and if these shall be realized, there will 
in time, if not very soon, he opened before the friends of pcace a vast 
and glorious field that must call for a hundred-fold increase of effort. We 
have as yet hardly begun the great work of peace ; and not one man in 
thousand conceives its full magnitude and importance. In the last half- 
century it spent in this country an average of less than three thousand 
dollars a year; but henceforth there ought to be expended full half a 
million. Even this would be for a whole year scarce a tithe of what this 
rebellion has cost or wasted on both sides every day ; and had one thou- 
sandth part of what it has sacrificed in treasure alone been used aright 
during the last sixty years to educate our whole people, East and West, 
North and South, in the principles of peace, this rebellion could never 
have come. Such an e'ucation is the cheapest and only sure guarantee 
against like evils in future; and it now remains to be seen whether we 
will henceforth rely for our safety on the sword, or on the gospel woven 
into the habits of our entire people. If the latter, we cannot begin the 
work too soon, nor push it with too much vigor until it shall reach every 
hamlet and fireside in the land. 


PEACEFUL COURSE OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


We cannot here review the political events of the last year; but we re- 
joice especially in the success with which our rulers have guarded, during 
all the rebellion, against collision with foreign governments. The danger 
has been at times very imminent ; but they bave steered the ship of state 
clear of the breakers. We trust they will continue the same peaceful 
policy, nor yield for a moment to any temporary outburst of popular dis- 
pleasure against what may be deemed manifestations of enmity. The 
conduct especially of England and France towards us was for a time 
highly censurable ; but, as they were likely to injure themselves most, 
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and have come at last to treat us with respect, and expressions of symp 
thy and good-will, the past ought to be forgotten, and in no case allowed 
to breed either war or permanent ill-will. If disputes arise, let them be 
settled only by rational, peaceful means, never by the blind, brutal 
arbitrament of the sword. We are glad to find a prompt disposition on 
our part, if not on theirs also, to adjust such controversies in the last re- 
sort by arbitration; and devoutly do we hope, as we have much reason 
to believe, that we shall emerge from this terrible ordeal of rebellioa 
without permanently disturbing our friendly relations with any foreign 
government. | 

At one time the past year, we had serious fears that a warlike policy 
would in an evil hour be inaugurated along our northern frontier. At 
the close of our last war with England in 1815, it had been agreed to 
discard on the lakes and along the border all armaments beyond what 
might be necessary for the purposes of a peaceful police. This policy 
had worked admirably well for nearly fifty years; but the persistent ef- 
forts of our rebels to make Canada a base of hostile invasions against us, 
strongly tempted us to revoke this wise, peaceful policy, and it was at 
one time proposed to set iron-clads or other war-ships afloat on our 
Inkes. It would have been a suicidal policy ; and in fear of its adoption, 
we requested one of our leading friends, once a member of Congress, to 
visit Washington on the subject, and were glad to learn that. these war- 
like measures, if ever seriously entertained, had been relinquished, and 
that the peaceful policy which had worked so well for half a century, was 
to be continued. 


DEATH OF FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


Our cause the past year has suffered sorely from the death of promi- 
nent friends, both here and in England. Last autumn we mourved a 
venerable associate, whose decease was thus noticed on the records of our 
socicty: ‘‘The Executive Committee, having learned the decease of 
their late associate, Bensamin GreENLEAF, Esq., desire to enter upon 
their records their testimony to the excellence of his character, and their 
gratitude for his faithful services on this committee for nearly twenty 
years. Born September, 1786, and deceased October, 1864, he bad 
reached the ripe age of seventy-cight, faithful to the last year of his 
long life in effective labors, especially for the cause of education, to 
which he had constantly devoted himself from the time he was gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College. He was long and widely known as a suc- 
cessful teacher, but still more as the author of mathematical school- 
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books, which won a high and enduring popularity, and made his name 
familiar to many millions in all parts of our land. As a patron, if not 
the originator, of Teachers’ Institutes in this State, as a member of the 
Legislature for a series of years, and in many other relations, he de- 
servedly won a distinguished place in the esteem and gratitude of the 
community.” 


In the month of March, 1865, died in the city of New York, Wit- 
Liam B. Crossy, at the age of eighty, one of the vice-presidents of our 
society, a fast and liberal friend of our cause, prominent in nearly all 
Christian enterprises, a man of commanding influence alike in church 
and society. 

At nearly the same time, died in New Jersey another friend at the 
age of eighty-four, Sampson V. 8S. Wixper, long and well known, not 
only in this country but in Europe, as an eminent merchant, and an ac- 
tive, ardent promoter of the benevolent enterprises that distinguish the 
present era. For nearly ten years from the organization of our society, 
he was wont to preside at its anniversary in New York, though he re- 
fused its presidency, insisting that ai honor belonged of right to its 
founder, WiitiamM Lapp. 

The press has just reported the eee in Maine, of a still more aged 
‘member of our society, an early personal friend and co-worker of Ladd, 
the venerable and highly-esteemed Davin Tuorston, D. D., at the age of 
eighty-seven. Entering the ministry in 1806, he was for more than forty- 
five years pastor of the Congregational Church in Winthrop, and proved 
himself for sixty years an able, judicious, and very zealous champion of 
all the great Christian enterprises, alike of benevolence and reform, that 
characterize the present day, a leader especially in those of temperance, 
peace, and anti-slavery He was one of the few that inaugurated the 
anti-slavery movement in this country, and after standing from the first 
by William Ladd in the cause of peace with all the zeal of a young man, 
he went, at the age of nearly seventy-five, to attend, as one of our dele- 
gates, the Peace Congress at Frankfort, Germany. He was an Israelite 
indeed, without guile, and has left behind him few, if any, better speci- 
mens of Christian and ministerial excellence. 


In Enzland our cause has lost two of its most devoted friends, ALEX- 
ANDER Brockway and Ricuarp Cospey. Mr. Brockway was for more 
than a quarter of a century the chief actuary at the office of the London 
Peace Society, and dischar ed its duties with much fidelity and success, 
Jeaving its service only when age compelled his retirement. Richard 
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Cobden, though never a full believer in the radical principles of peace, 
was for the last fifteen years of his life a bold, ardent, unflmching cham- 
pion of its great practical measures. At the Peace Congresses in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, he advocated them with all the wisdom, tact, 
and persuasive eloquence that so eminently distinguished this great mod- 
ern Commoner of England. Deeply must our cause feel in his desth 
the loss of her most popular, most effective champion, especially in pros- ° 
ecuting her great measures of Non-INTERVENTION, SumcLTangous Dis- 
ARMAMENT, STIPULATED ARBITRATION, AND FINALLY A CONGRESS OF 


Natrons. May God raise up some Elisha to wear the mantle of the 
departed Elijah, — 
OUR OWN OPERATIONS 


Have been continued, as during the last four years of the rebellion, on the 
moderate scale allowed by the times and our emall means. We have kept 
our office, and issued our regular publications very much as heretofore, 
but have waited for the return of peaceful times to extend our operations. 
Our income has sufficed to meet our expenses, and we have, as for the 
last nineteen years except one, a slight balance on the right side of the 
ledger. Our receipts for the year have been $3,060.04, and our ex- 
penditures $2,978.88, leaving in the treasury $81.16. 


NEW EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 
VIEWS OF LEADING FRIENDS ON THE SUBJECT. 


1929 Mount Vernon St., PHILADELPHIA, 
May 8, 1865. 
Dear Brotuer Becxwita, — 

Your favor of the 2Uth April is received. I am sorry that my health does 
not allow me to be at our approaching anniversary, but hope you will have 
notice given in the pulpits and religious papers, and have a large attend- 
ance and a warm spirit. 

I can discover, in present and recent circumstances, neither cause nor in- 
ducement to adopt new measures, or prosecute old ones by new expedients. 
Our principle is immutable. Our measures need not vary to suit ephem- 
eral forms of thinking; for the sentiments of mankind are to be fashioned 
by our principle ; and this must be done as the smith fashions his iron, — 
by persistent blows with the same hammer. 

The sublimest things are the simplest. And what is more simple or more 
sublime than the work of bringing mankind to settle their international dia 

utes by reason? No surges of public sentiment can disturb the immuta- 
ble doctrine that ‘* peace on earth ’’ is both possible and predicted. No ar- 
gument has ever been advanced to show that war is prefernble to peace, or 
that the conflicts of national interests or national pride are soonest com- 
posed by discarding discuesion, and recurring to measures which tax, waste, 
and destroy both parties, without diminishing hate, or removing the cause 
of discord. 

We are in danger, as a society, of regarding too much our own national 
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conflict, and allowing it to paralyze.or suspend our efforts, which regard all 
mankind, all periuds, and all pussibilities., We must quietly press on in 
our work of proeelyting, just as Christianity does, whatever ie the times. 
We must write and print and lecture, as we have done; and to do this we 
must collect and give money. ‘There our work begins and ends. We shall 
not live to see the triumph of our principles. hat reformers ever did? 
Wilberforce and Clarkson, died without the sight of African emancipation. 
Jesus Christ died, and his apostles, without seeing the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. 

Our rebellion, though having the proportions of a great war, is an event 
which in no wise falls within the purview of our society's grand project and 
purpose ; and, as members of the society, we discuss neither its proprieties 
‘Dor its consequences. Gouvernment is God’s institution, and he gives magis- 
trates swurds. Whether these be wielded against individual criminals, or 
gangs of criminals, or great armies of conspirators, the authority is the 
same. With the functions of magistracy our society has nothing to do: 
we are only required as citizens to uphold and defend their just and neces- 
cary exercise. Qur talk is about international matters, and those only ; 
and nothing bas occurred to impair our arguments, or to make the enuncia- 
tion of them impertinent, untimely, or futile. 

If we have faltered because of the resonant clamor called forth from loy- 
al bearte by a tremendous attack on our national life, it is not to be won- 
dered at, but it is not to be excased. Let us resume our exertions with 
undiminished faith, and with energies recruited by the pause, and go forth 
again to claim universal attention to our holy mission, —¢the abohtion of 
war as a mode of settling international disputes. | 

May you have life and strength to prosecute your blessed work with re- 
newed earnestness and unprecedented success ! 

Yours with affectionate respect, 
HOWARD MALCOM. 


@ 


Brunswick, May 10, 1865. 
Rev. Dr. BeckwirtH: 

Dear Sir, —I thank you for your recent letter, and for the confidence, 
which is implied in your asking my opiniun as to the course to be pursued 
in the future. 

I have been entirely satisfied, in view of the principles of the society and 
its former history, with the course which has been taken during the progress 
of the rebellion. And now thut this atrocious attempt is subdued, I see no 
better couree than to place ourselves as soon as possible in the position 
which we formerly occupied. In other words, I think the society should 
labor, as it hus dune in the past, to make known the great evils of war, to 
promote on Christian principles the spirit of brotherhood among all nations, 
and to press upon the attention of our own government, and of other gov- 
ernments, the casily-practicable and effective method of terminating war by 
means of arbitratiun. It is very desirable that our nation, now startin 
upon a new and more glorious career, should testify its gratitude to God by 
introducing into all our treaties this great principle. ‘The example would 
be likely to be followed by other nations, and in the end peace be estab- 
lished throughout the world. We must now begin our labors with in- 
creased zeal. ‘Tho moment is a propitious one. 

Hoping that your highly-usetul labors in this great cause may be long 
continued, 

I remain sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. UPHAM. 
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’ ° Exar, Itn., May 7, 1835. 
Rev. G. C. Beckwitu, Sec. Am. Peace Society: 

Dear Sir, —I1 believe I partly promised at your request to make some 
suggestions with regard to eflurts tor the aa cause in the North-West 
after the war is over. The necessity of such etfurts forces itself more and 
more on my mind. Unless they are made, nut only bere, but all over our 
country, 1 tear that ere lung we shall be involved in terrible ware with for- 
eign nations. 

But in writing to you I need not urge their necessity ; and I feel a difi- 
dence in sugyesting plane of action, as you know much better what plans 
are expedieut and practicable than wyself. It seems to me, however, that 
the country ought to be traversed by lecturers on the peace cause, and 
flooded with publications on the subject. The power of our suciety ought 
to be greatly intensified, and its working machinery increased a hundred- 
fold. ou gught to have several agents in each of the larger States, who 
will not only visit the principal places, but the hamlets and rural districts ; 
nen who will not only lecture vn this subject, but engage personally in the 
circulation of peace publications ; men who will nut only do what they 
can themselves, but enlist others, cepecially pastures and editurs, and who 
will furnish brief articles frequently to every editor who will publish them. 

Of course, this will involve increased expense ; but with the right plan, 
and the right kind of men to carry it out, the expense can be provided for 
on the ground. Let each lecturer appeal for funds at every public meeting. 
Let them also make personal application for mupey in their visits from 
houee to house. Let there bea reasonable profit on the booke suld, aad, 
wherever practicable, let the friends of the cause, both male and fempaley be 
enlisted tu cunvass certain districts with these books, and with subscription 
papers for the peace cause, thus reaching thousands who could nut be 
reached personally by the agent himeclf. 

1 encluse a copy of my annual statement in relation to efforts for the 
Bible cause in this Stute during the past year, from which you will see that 
in this cause, although we have some fifteen or twenty travelling agents, we 
not only pay our own way, but give sume $0,000 per annum to tue Bible 
Socicty tv aid in supplying other places. 1 would have efforts tur the peace 
cause correspond sumewhat to ours for the Bible cause. 1 would have as 
many good travelling agents as I could secure and sustain, or rather make 
sustain themselves. 1 would have them both lecturers and distributors a8 
are ours; and | would have them pay their own way as oure do, and much 
more. 

But instead of organizing branches as we do, I would have them prose- 
cute a sort of * volume agency,’ a8 pursued by the American Tract Suciety 
twenty or thirty years ayo, before the introduction of colportage ; that 18, 
present the cause, and then call for volunteers to canvass, with the volumes 
of the society tor sale, and its tracts for distribution. In this way the 
agent might have an appointment every evening, and return over the same 
ground at the end of a week or more to gather up the books remaining, and 
receive the muney fur those sould. 

Jam aware that the great difliculty in prosecuting this enterprise will be 
to secure the right kind of men to act as agents. But as you are ac- 
quainted with friends of the cause in various parts of the country, 1 doubt 
bot you can secure incn for the service, and they can aid you in securing 
others, ‘Trusting that the time will svon arrive when you will be able 
make the influence of our society felt powerfully all over our country, and 
that you will be guided in your efforts by the Gud of peace, 

I remain yvurs truly, 
A. LORD. 
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Other communications had been received from leading friends on the | 
question of our future operations, one especially from Hon. Gerrit Suita, 
who says, ‘* Now is the very time to work for an International Congress. 
W hy not eend an admirable address to the President on the subject, and 
circulate petitions addressed to Congress? There could be hundreds of 
thousands of names appended to them.’’ 


A LARGE INCREASE OF EFFORTS DEMANDED. 
BY GEO. C. BECKWITH. - 


On this subject it is clear that the men charged for more than quarter 
of a century with the management of this great Christian reform have 
some special claims to a respectful hearing, It is quite true that even 
’ we ourselves have scarcely begun as yet to conceive its full magnitude 
. and importance ; but, having necessarily become somewhat familiar with 
the vast field which it covers, and with the peculiar difficulties it has to 
encounter, we ought to know more than most persons what is requisite for 
its successful prosecution. — 

We cannot conceal our surprise and chagrin at finding the very leaders 
of this reform betray from the first such inadequate conceptions of the 
means indispensable to its success. It is more than fifty years since 
Noah Worcester, the venerable pioneer and champion of this cause in- 
our country, sent forth that admirable appeal to the Christian world, his 
‘« Solemn Review of the Custom of War.” It struck the key-note of a 
new era in the world’s history; and, had the friends of God and man re- 
sponded to the call as they ought, it might ere this have won a signal tri- 
umph ; but in the twelve or fifteen years during which he devoted him- 
self to the cause with the zeal of an apostle, I cannot learn that from all 
its friends it received in any year more than $500, and most of the time | 
much less than this meagre sum. Tn the intellectual department, the 
working of mind in its behalf, the deficiency was not so glaring; but 
even here very little was done in comparison with what was needed. 
Worcester was not only its Coryphacus, but its man of all work. He 
did most of its thinking, and made himself alone responsible for its ex-_ 
penses. With the exception of his illustrious friend, the gifted and elo- 
quent Channing, scarce a single mind aided him much in its illustration 
and diffusion. Ilis organ, ‘‘ The Friend of Peace,’’ contained little be- 
yond what he wrote or gleaned. He was left pretty much alone, with 
less than $300 a year, to carry on a cause in which half a million of 
Christiaus ought to have zealously co-operated, and to have given from. 
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‘the start not less than fifty or a hundred thousand dollars a year for ita 
energetic prosecution all over the land. 

The mantle of Worcester fell on William. Ladd, the founder of the 
American Peace Society in 1828. We all know what rare qualifications 
he had for the cause which he espoused with a seal so ardent and indom?- 
table ; but for the first ten years the society’s income, beyond what came 
from his own purse, was less than $500 a year, mor has it ever exceeded 
$7,000, while it has for the last twenty-five years averaged less than 
$4,000. 

With such a mere pittance of means, how was it possible to hope for 
any considerable success in an enterprise so vast and exceedingly diff- 
cult? Such a hope would be palpably absurd. Every end requires for 
ita attainment adequate means, no less in the cause of peace than in 
everything else. The wrong principles, habits, and usages that have 
prevailed on the subject of war from time immemorial not only in pagan 
and barbarous countries, but in Christendom itself, must be recast in the 
mould of the gospel. There must be a thorough change in the common 
modes of thought and feeling ; and to effect such a change, the chief en- 
gines of influence on the public mind must be set at work until the com- 
munity shall everywhere be saturated with the spirit and principles of 
peace, and come habitually to view with horror the practice of nations 
settling their d:sputes by the reckless butcheries of the battle-field. ‘The 
question in its practical bearings must be brought and kept before the 
fireside, before common and higher seminaries of learning, before 
churches and ecclesiastical bodies, before State legislatures and the na- 
tional Government, before the entire mass of our people through the 
press, the platform, and the pulpit. 

Here is a brief outline of what needs to be done; but can even a tithe 
of all this be done without a very large increase of labor and contribu- 
tions? When the temperance cause was in full progress thirty years ago, 
a single State society spent nearly $50,000 a year; and politicians have 
confessed that it had sometimes cost twenty-five millions of dollars to 
carry on a presidential canvass. Our work is vastly more difficult; and 
must it not be vain to hope for full or decisive success without a very 
large increase of means ? 

Just glance at some details of our work. There are in our country, or 
were before the rebellion, four or five thousand periodicals; and every 
one of these ought in some way to be enlisted in habitual advocacy of this 
cause. We have already about eighty tracts stereotyped, besides a num- 
ber of volumes ; and all these, along with others much necded, ought to 
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be scattered far and wide in every city and village, every hamlet and 
habitation. Effective arrangements should also be made to keep alive 
everywhere a healthy agitation of the question; and this would require 
one or more agents in every State to watch over the cause, to correspond 
and lecture on the subject, to promote a general circulation of our publi- 
cations, and procure petitions to our rulers in behalf of its objects. In 
such ways as these might fifty or a hundred agents be wisely employed 
in scattering broad-cast over the land such seeds of peace as would in time 
bring forth a rich and glorious harvest. 

A system of means somewhat like this ought to have been inaugurated 
from the first. The cause should have started with twenty or thirty leo- 
turers in the field, and with an expenditure of not less than thirty or forty 
thousand dollars a year; and this scale of operations should have kept 
pace with the increase of our population until the remotest gorners of our 
land were reached and permeated by their influence. All this mzght 
have been done; and had it been, the world would never have heard of 
the terrible rebellion that has for so many years drenched our land in 
fraternal blood and tears. How easy to have done all this! The bare 
interest upon a single half-day’s cost and waste on both sides of the late 
conflict would have more than sufficed for the purpose. 

Here, then, ought to be pressed the question, Will the friends of God 
ond their country unite even at this late hour to furnish the means requi- 
site for such a consummation? If not, it is vain to hope for it now or 
ever; for in this cause, as in every other, results can be reached only by 
God’s promised blessing on a right use of the means he has appointed. 
These are all found in a proper application of the gospel to the case. 
Everything, under God, turns on this pivot ; and it now remains for ite 
friends to say whether this caase shall hereafter, as heretofore, drag out 
a feeble, sickly existence, or shall start forth upon a career of sure and 
signal triumph. 

We beg you always to bear in mind this condition. If we are to 
scatter the seeds of Christian peace over this broad land, we must have 
at least a fifty-fold increase of means. With the pittance hitherto fur 
nished, we never can do it. As well might you think in one short 
month to bore a tunnel four miles long through Hoosac Mountain with a 
single score of workmen. No; we must pay the price of success by 
using the requisite means. Let this be done ; and God stands pledged 
in his word to crown our labors in due time with fall success. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING... 


Tre thirty-seventh anniversary of the American Peace Society was 
held in Boston, May 29th, at 3 p.m., in Park Street Church. In the 
absence of the President, Hon. Amasa Waker, one of the Vice-Pres- 
denis, was called to the chair, and the proceedings opened with prayer by 
‘J. A. Copp, D. D., of Chelsea. The report of the Directors was read 
by Geo. C. Beckwith, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, and that of the 
Treasurer was presented, both of which were adopted. 

Rev. Geo. Trask and R. L. Eastman were appointed a committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, on whose report the list of offiecrs 
found cn the last page were chosen. 

Rev. Dr. Copp, Prof. Crosby, and Rev. L. H. Angier were appointed 
to draft resolutions for the society’s consideration, all of which were adop 
ted, as also a special one by Mr. Angier, and two by Mr. Walker re 
gpecting the services of Richard Cobden, M. P., in the cause of Peace. 
The society then adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. That the late rebellion, deliberately discarding legal, peaccful ex- 

eae for the settlement of disputes, and appealing, instead to the ar 
ntrament of the sword, furnishes a just and striking illustration of the war 
principle in its suicidal recoil upon those who resort to it; while the course 
of our government throughout this struggle, in uniformly abiding by law, 
and insisting on the maintenance of its riyhtful authority simply by a due 
enforcement of law against its violators, shows the wisdom and ultimate 
efliciency of the peaceful policy for which we plead, — reliance upon legal 
means alone to decide all controversies, whether between individuals ur 
communities. 

2. That we find in this case strong reasons for adhering to the distinction 
we have always made between the enforcement of law and the ordinary op 
erations of war, deeming the former a legitimate measure of peace, but the 
latter only a blind, inexcusable resort to brute force ; the difference that ex- 
ists between the violation of law on one hand, and the right of government 
on the other to restrain and punish such violation. 

3. That, while we have asa peace society nothing to do with the mani- 
fold, very difficult, and vastly important questions touching the future con- 
dition and policy of our country, forced upon us by the rebellion, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our belief, that we shall need more than ever a peace- 
ful policy at home as well-as abroad, and our fears lest tlis new and strange 
experience of the last four years, this episode of bloud tn our hitherto 
peaceful history, shall revive awhile the martial spirit and habits which had 
bu happily begun to fade from the land. 

4. ‘Lhat, while free to express, a8 we have done, our censure of the treat- 
ment which our country has received during its atruggle with rebels from 
some of the leading powers in Europe, we slull always do everything in our 
power to dissuade our people from ull thought of retahatunyg such injuries, 
or resorting to any other than peaceful measures for the settlement of what- 
ever difficulties may hereafter arise from this domestic strife. 
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5. That, while regretting that our eourse during the late rebellion has 
not in every respect met the approval of some among our excellent co- 
workers in England, we nevertheless feel quite confident that, if placed in 
similar circumstances, they would themselves have done essentially as we 
have, and that unless the cause of peace can be made really compatible with 
civil government in the exercise of its legitimate powers and functions, in 
its enactment and execution of law, we can never hope to sce this great 
Christian reform generally or permanently successful. 

6. Position on Civit Government. — Resolved, That while recognizing 
civil government as indispensable to the welfare of human society, we still 
leave, us we alwnys have dune, our associates in the peace refurm, but with- 
out any responsibility on our part, to their own views respecting its powers 
and duties. 


7. That, while we strictly adhere to our oft-declared principles, and shall 
continue to advocate, a8 our sule aim, the abvlition of the war system as 
a mode of settling disputcs hetween nativns, we recognize, at the same time, 
civil government as an ordinance of God, having the right, and bound in 
duty, to execute law against evil-doers, and that this declaration in no wise 
conflicts with the principles of peace. = . 

8. Law or Nations. — Resolved, That the progress of our rebellion has 
disclosed anew the uncertainty and inndequacy of the so-called Law of Na- 
tiuns as a rule of duty, an arbiter of disputes, or a regulator of intercourse 
between nations; and for this reason, as for many others, the cause of peace 
is imperatively needed to obtain such a Congress and High Court of Nations 
as shall secure for them in time a system of legal, peaceful justice, analogous 
to what every civilized community has provided fur its own members. . 


9. Mr. Sumner's Services. — Resolved, That the course of Hon. CHar es 
Stwver, in successfully opposing, betore the United States Senate, the resolus 
tion of the military committee ** advising retaliation for the cruel treatment 
of prisoners by the insurgents,’’ deserves our thanks, as it meets our hearty 
approbation ; and we take this occasion, also, to express our great satisfac- 
tion with his course during the last four years of frightful civil conflict, 
believing that, while faithful tu the cause of peace, he las never failed to be 
true to the interests of treedom, or to the honor and welfare of his country. 


10. Dewanp For INcrEasED Errorts. — Resolved, That the close of our 
Tebellion, bringing with it new opportunities and motives for effort in our 
cause, calls aloud upon its friends fur renewed zeal, and for a much more 
extended and more ellective eystem of operations, 


11. Resolved, That the successful prosecution of the cause of peace re- 
quires a very large increase of buth labor gnd cuntributiun beyond what it 
has ever received. 

12. Resolved, That, in the death of Richard Cobden of the British Parli- 
ament, the cnuse of peace has suffered an irreparable loss. Other men may 
be as devoted and earnest ; bat the high position he had attained, and the 
powerful influence he wielded throughout Eurepe, enabled him to do more 
than any other man; and in the great struggle now impending for.the mu- 
tual and general dixarmament of nativns, no one was 60 confidently relied 
upon as he. | 


13. Resolved, That, while deeply deploring his death, we would improve 
the sad event as a new incentive to greater activity and zeal in that cause, 
in the final success of which our deceased friend had the fullest confidence, 
and to which, to the hour of his death, he ever gave a sincere and effective 
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RICHARD COBDEN: 
HIS SERVICES IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


SPBECH OF HON. AMASA WALKER. 


Mr. Chairman, — This is an interesting occasion to the friends of peace. 
At each of our four last anniversaries we have found our country engaged 
in a most awful and bloody conflict for national existence, with a rebellion 
that may, without any exaggeration, be said to have been the moet power- 
ful and the most malignant the world ever saw. To-day that great contest 
is closed ; the clash of arms is no longer heard, True, order and quietness 
have not yet been restored ; but we have abundant reason to believe that the 
effusion of blood has ceased, that slavery hae been destroyed, and that in 
the future we shall be a free and happy people. But while we have great 
occasion to rejoice in the prospects before us, we are called to deplore one of 
the saddest events which could have happened to our cause in the death of 
its best and ablest friend. Richard Cobden was the most powerful peace 
man living, because he had a greater influence amongst the peoples of Ku- 
repe than any other person, and that influence was always thrown in favor 
of peace. 

Two leading ideas gave character to Mr. Cobden's publio life. The first 
was freedom of commercial intercourse between nations, and the other, per- 
manent and universal peace. To these he devoted all his energies. 

His first grand achievement was the abolition of the Corn Laws of Eng- 
Iand. This was by far the greatest economical revolution ever effected. 
Adam Smith had announced the principles of Free Trade; but it was Rich- 
ard Cobden’s mission to apply them, and thus elevate Political Economy to 
& high position as a practical science. His second enterprise, undertaken 
upon his own volition, but under the sanction and patronage of the prime 
minister, was the commercial treaty between England and France. This he 
accomplished by the most persevering labor and the most consuinmate tact ; 
and thus the two great rival and often hostile nations were united in the 
closest bonds of commercial intercet. 

Mr. Cobden’s aspirations for universal peace, and hia full belief in the 
practicability of its realization, were the natural result of that philusophy 
which led him to the promotion of commercial intercourse between ditferent 
States. He saw the folly of war in the same light that he discovered the 
folly and wickedness of all restrictions upon trade. He suw with great 
elearness how absurd was that great system of military preparations and de- 
fences, which leave the different nations relatively just oa defenccless as 
ever, yet entail upon them unnecessary and crushing taxation, and constant 
exposure to all the calamities of war. He felt just as confident that the 
people could be made to see all this as he did at the outect of his labore fur 
the repeal of the Corn Laws that those cruel enactments could be made to 
appear in alf their odivusness and enormity. It was in this faith that he 
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gave his adhesion to the London Peace Society, and went as a delegate to 
the Peace Congress at Paris in 1849, at Frankfort in 1850, and London in 
1851. 

i had the pleasure to meet him at the Congress at Paris. It wasa brit 
liant assemblage. Victor Hugo presided. Some three thowennd persons 
were in attendance, twelve hundred of whom came over with Mr. Cobden 
from England. The French Government treated the Congress with great 
courtesy, and a grand féte was got up at Versailles, in honor of the occa~- 
sion, to which all the members were invited. 

Mr. Cobden was the master spirit in that Ginueesaus and was sustained by 
some of the finest men in France. Bastiat, Cormenin, Garnier, Girardin, 
and other very distinguished names, took an active part in the deliberations. 
Being on the committee of arrangements of which Mr. Cobden was the 
chairman, I had an excellent opportunity to witness his seal and efficiency 
in the cause, and the hearty carnestness with which he gave himeelf to the 
work. It was in this strong faith in the cause that he introduced the ques- 
tion of Arbitration and Mutual Disarmament into Parliament, and that he 
opposed so etrenuously the Russian and Chineze wars. 

In some of his characteristics Mr. Cobden was very peculiar. He had no 
higher aspiration than to bea true and useful man; he had no regard for 
the honors and trappings of office; that which the masses of his country- 
men most admired and sought after, he had no esteem for whatever. Indeed, 
he seemed to have an absolute aversion for all artificial distinctions ; and 
the idea of being elevated above his fellow-citizens by title or rank, he could 
never endure fur a moment. He seemed to believe fully in the old adage, 
*¢ that the British peerage is the grave of British patriots.”’ 

I shall never forget 2 conversation I had with him in the speaker’s gallery 
of the House of Commons in 1859. He had then just returned from his last 
visit to America, and found an invitation from Lord Palmerston to take of- 
fice as President of the Board of Trade, which he declined. I said to him 
that his friends had hoped he would take a seat in the Cabinet. ‘ How 
could I do s0?’’ said he. ‘‘ Lord Palmerston sent for me, and offered me 
the position; but I told him that, though highly honored, and much obliged 
by his proposal, I must decline; for { had from my first entrance into pub- 
lic life been his constant and strenuous opponent, and it would be turning 
too short a corner in my political career to take a place in his Cabinet. 
* But,’ said bis lordship, ‘ the act would not imply that you approve of my 
past course, or intend to support my measures in the future, and the Queen 
would be much pleased at your acceptance of the position.’ ‘Iam sorry,’ [ 
said, ‘to feel compeNed to decline; but I have been too outspoken in my 
past political action to make it consistent for me to join your administration 
now. Why, sir, I have often said publicly that your lordship cost the na- 
tion a million sterling, and that you were very dear at that.’ He smiled at 
my remark, and courteously accepted my decision. And now,” said Mr. 
Cobden, with great emphasis, ‘‘ you can see that it was impossible for me to 
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accept the offer. Moreover, I have no taste for office ; the very thought of 
the show and parade of state occasions is painful to me. How should I feel 
in court dress with a sword at my side?’? And yet the position our friend 
declined, and the honors and emoluments he so undervalued, are the highest 
objects of every Englishman’s ambition. 

It is not my intentiun, Mr. Chairman, to rehearse the many and noble 
deeds of Mr. Cobden. I would merely present some of the numerous testi- 
monials to his great worth which have appeared in British journals, many 
of which were opposed to him politically while living. These will sbow 
most painfully how truly our cause has sustained in his death a great loss. 
The disinterestedness of Mr Cobden was most remarkable. ‘« No man,”’ says 
the London Morning Post, ‘‘ was so indifferent to his own advancement. 
He not only refused title and honor ; he twice refused to be a Cabinet minis 
ter. Although he was not wealthy, and an official salary could hardly have 
been a matter of indifference to him, he preferred the independent position 
of a private member of Parliament.’’ 


‘* No life,’”? eays another London journal, ‘* was ever devoted to worthier 
work ; no ambition ever more unselfish and unstained ; no victory more sig- 
nal, more blovdless, more beneficent. Not one object can we recall which 
Richard Cobden made his special aim which was not worthy of a patrivt, 
statesman, and philanthropist; no one instance of even the appearance of 
personal and unworthy motives."" 

In speaking of him in the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston said, 
‘¢ Great as were Mr. Cobden’s talents, great as was his industry, and emi- 
nent as was his success, his disinteresteducss of mind equalled them all. 
He was a man of great ambition. His ambition was to be useful to his 
country, and that ambition was amply gratified. When this present gov- 
ernment was formed, [ was authorized graciously by Her Majesty to offer 
Mr. Cobden a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Cobden declined ; and in duing 80, 
he frankly told me that he thought he and I differed greatly upon many im- 
portant questions of political action, and he therefore thought it would not 
be comfortable either to himself or myself to join the administration of 
which [ was the head. I think he was wrong ; but I will say that no man, 
however strongly he may have differed from Mr. Cobden upon general polit- 
ical principles, or the application of those principles, could Lave come into 
communication with him without carrying away the strongest persunal es- 
teein and regard fur the man with whom he differed. 

_The two yreat achievements of Mr. Cobden were, first, the abrozation of 
those laws which limited the importation of corn, which gave a great devel- 
opment to the industry of the country, and then the commercial arrange- 
ment which he negotiated with France, and which has also greatly benefited 
the commercial relations of this country. When the latter achievement 
was accomplished, [ knew he would not accept ottice, and therefore it was 
mny lot to offer to Mr. Cobden those honors which the Crown can bestow in 
the form of a baronetey and a seat in the Privy Council. These are honor- 
able distinctions which it would have been a gratifying reward to the Crown 
to have bestowed upon him, and I do not think it would have been at all de- 
rogatury for him to have accepted them ; but that same disinterested spirit 
which merked all his conduct, whether public or private, led him to decline 
these honors which would have been readily bestuwed. 

I can only say that the country has sustained a loss which all the country 
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must feel. We have lost a man who may be considered to be peculiarly em- 
blematical of the constitution under which all have the happiness to live, 
because he rose to great eminence in this House, and rose to acquire an as- 
cendency in the public mind ; not by virtue of any family connections, but 
solely and entirely in consequence of the power and vigor of his mind applied 
to purposes evidently advantageous to his country. Sir, Mr. Cobden’s 
name will be forever aseuciated with and engraved on the most interesting 

wea of the history of this country ; and I am sure that there is not a man 
In this House who dves not feel this day the deepest regret that the House 
has lust one of its brightest ornaments, and the country one of her most use- 
ful servants.”’ 


The Caledonian Mercury thus notices Mr. Cobden’s decease : — 


* Richard Cobden is dead. There is not a corner of the British dominions, 
Nay, not.a spot on the wide earth, where humanity has a home and civiliza- 
tion a centre, in which this unexpected and overwhelmingly sorrowful intel- 
ligence will not be received with the profoundest regret. The loss is indeed 
— National ; nay, more, — it is cinivencal, Richard Cobden has not only done 

the State service ; he has done service to the world. He has not ails con- 
ferred hlessings on the British public, — blessings which are increasing by 
years and must go or extending by centuries ; he has also been the means, 
under Providence, of blessing whole continents, opening up to them the ad- 
vantages of free trade, and converting them to the belief that there are 
higher and nobler means of settling national disputes and reforming national 
abuees than by the arbitrament of arms.” 


Another journal thus notices Mr. Cubden’s death : — 


‘© Throughout his long public career Mr. Cobden manifested a pure and 
unselfish patriotism. His object was neither self-aggrandizement nor the 
injury of others. He advocated his political views for their own sake, and 
did su with a furce and eloquence which always commanded both admiration 
and respect. In the cariy part of his political career he sacrificed his pri-. 
vate fortune for the public interests ; and at a later period he declined pub- 
lic honors which the Government were often anxious to bestow upon hid, 
The deeds of Richard Cobden will ever be held in remembrance by a grateful 
nation, and his name be regarded by them as the embodiment of wisdum and 
Virtue.”’ 


The Sussex Advertiser says, — 


‘Tf ever a single-minded, sincere, and thoroughly-honest statesman ex- 
isted, it was Richard Cobden. His career has given evidence of this at every 
step throughout his political life. Few men either would or could have 
devoted themselves so entirely to one object as Richard Cobden did when di- 
recting every energy of body and mind to obtaining the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. And who of the statesmen who have ever siynalized themselves by 
such a triumph as that which was consummated in Free Trade have shown 
the singleness of purpose or the humility of mind to reject honors, oftice, 
and power? Yet such a man was Richard Cobden.” The earnest apostle of 
Free Trade, he strove to obtain it in order to carry out a great principle, 
not to aggrandize himself; indeed, his entire negation of self finds striking 
evidence in the fact that it was his strong opponent, Sir Robert Peel, from 
whom the public acknowledgment came that it was to Richard Cobden that 
the honor of repealing the Corn Laws of right belonged.” 


The Star thus alludes to Mr. Cobden : — 


‘The House of Commons applauded to the echo the lofty tribute which 
Mr. Disraeli paid tv Mr. Cobden when he asserted that he was the greatest 
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litical character the pure middle class of this country has yet produced. 
Phey shared in Mr. Bright's emotion when he touchingly alluded to his 
presence at that closing scene, when ‘ the manliest and gentlest spirit tbat 
ever quitted or tenanted a human form departed this life.’ But only future 
generations can rightly measure the loss we have sustained by Mr. Cobden's 
untimely death, or adequately estimate the value of the services it has heen 
his privilege to render to his country and to mankind. It is for the livin 
who cherish his memory, and believe in the principles to which he devoted 
his life, to testify their fidelity to both by emulating his unselfish zeal and 
patriotism, and by resting politics, as he did, upon the broad foundations of 
truth and morality.”’ 


In his manners and bearing toward his fellow-men he was perfectly simple 
and unassuming. There was nothing of hauteur, nothing of an assumed su- 
periority, so natural to his countrymen. In this respect he was a most un- 
English Englishman. Indeed, in person and address he was as perfect a 
specimen of a well-bred, well-educated American gentleman as could be 
found on either side the Atlantic. I think it was Mr. Cobden’s ambition to 
show to the people of England that a man could be great without being ti- 
tled; could perform immense service to his country without being in office. 
Tam glad he never allowed himself to be made Sir Richard Cobden. He 
lived and died a commoner, and in the truest sense the greatest commoner 
that England ever had. 

Mr. Cobden was a religious man. He had no cant about him. He made 
few professions, but had a strong and abiding faith in Christianity, as the 
most reliable pnd powerful agency in human elevation and improvement. 


Rev. Newman Hall thus speaks of him : — 


“Cobden knew no. distinction of ranks; he was not obecquious to the 
great nor arrogant to the poor, and was zealous in every work the object of 
which was to assuage the miseries and raise the position of the poor. He 
gathered his principles from the Scripture, and founded them upon the 72d 
Psalm. One of his favorite expressions was, ‘ You have no real hold upon 
a man unless he has strong religious faith.” That was what he himeelf poe- 
sessed ; and his whole life was an illustratiun of practical Christianity. 
and Cohden’s high honor was to be loved and honored by his own country- 
men, and loved and honored by other countries too, and especially by that 
great country with whom they had been supposed to be in eternal rivalry. 
In this he was above princes and warriors, who despviled other countrics to 
enrich their own ; for his wise statesmanship and Christian policy, while its 
first regard was for his own country, was equally advantageous to all coun- 
tries. Great in noble deeds, great in the achievemente of philanthropy, and 
great in goodness, his body reposed more suitably in Lavington churchyard 
than in Westminster Abbey, where were monuments to many whose aims 
and characters were far diflerent from his. He lay under the sunshine and 
beneath the daisies ; was buried with a wide-spreading and genuine feeling 
of sorrow, and without pomp, which clearly said, ‘ Know ye not that there 
18 & prince, @ great man, fallen this day in Israel?’ ”’ 

Mr. Cobden was an able epeaker. ‘‘ If there was any art in his speeches,”’ 
says the London Times, ‘*it was the perfect art of simplicity. With 
transparent language, and unmistakable logic, be produced an effect almost 
irresistible, and the frank avowal of Sir Rohert eel, when at length he 
carried the repea! of the Corn Laws will not soon be forgotten. The merit of 
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the reform, he declared, was due neither to himeeclf nor bis immediate polit- 
ica] ePonae but to the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden.’? The 
Daily Telegraph thus speaks: ‘No agitator ever spoke with such com- 
bined clearness and feeling. He was as lucid as if he were a cold statist 
proving an opponent's error; he was as generously warm in denouncing 8 
great wrong, as if he were merely an emotional advocate of the joules 
cause. It was at once nounday clearness and noonday heat.’’ 


Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Commons, the day after Mr. Cobden’s 
death, said, — 


‘*T think I may say that, as a debater, he had few equals; as a logician, 
he was close and compuct, and I would say adroit, acute, and perhaps even 
subtile ; yet, at the same time, he was gifted with that degree of imagination 
that he never lost eight of the sympathies of those whom he addressed ; and 
80, generally avoiding to drive his arguments to an extremity, he became, as 
a speaker, both practical and persuasive. . . . I believe that when the ver- 
dict of posterity shall be recorded upon his life and conduct, it will be said 
of him that, looking to his expressions and his deeds, he was without doubt 
the greatest pulitical character that the pure middle class of this country has 
as yet produced ; that he was an ornament to the House of Communs, and 
an honor to England.’’ 


The London Star, commenting upon Mr. Cobden, says, — 


** No one ever commanded more thoroughly the ear of the House of Com- 
mons. Not Fox, whose eluqucnce was dexcribed as rolling resistless as the 
waves of the Atlantic, not Chatham’s majestic elocutionary stage-play, not 
Pitt’s silver voice and. balanced declamation, not O°Connell’s thrilling peri- 
ods, not Broughain’s impassioned rhetoric, ever exercised a more perfect con- 
trol over the attention of the most critical of all public assemblies than did 
the unpretending Saxon style which Sir Robert Peel so admirably described 
as the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden. So luminous was the natu- 
ral arrangement of the argument, 80 admirably appropriate was every phrase, 
sv Bubtile was the force which pierced through the weaknesses of opposing 
sophistry, so thoroughly had the speaker mastered his whole subject, and, 
ahove all, so evident was the eincerity with which he gave himeelf up to hie 
task, that no prejudice of partisanship, no alarm of interests believing them- 
selves imptrilled, could ever prevent opponents from listening with delight 
to the great orator who dispensed with all the stock arts of rhetoric. Yet 
Mr. Cobden’s genius, utterly unsurpassed as it was in the a life of 
our day, was assuredly not his greatest quality. They who knew him best, 
who looked into his pure and open heart, who could appreciate his noble, 
manly, fearless nature, who saw how entirely devoted he wae to the good of 
his country and the service of bis kind, know too well to require any assur- 
ance from us how fit he may be to stand before posterity as the type and the 
ideal of an English patriot.”’ 


Mr. Cobden was a firm believer in the doctrines of Political Economy. 
His knowledge on all subjects was truly wonderful; but upon all economi- 
cal questions he was the best-informed man I ever met. I first made his 
acquaintance at Manchester, twenty-two years ago. In conversing with 
him upon the affaira of this country, I was astonished to find how inti- 
mately he understood our moral, financial, and political condition. He 
had, even at that time,a perfect understanding of that intricate subject, 
our mixed currency system, and said to me that ‘* he regarded it as a greater 
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source of demoralization to our people than slavery iteelf.’’ It was his 
thorough knowledge of the teachings of political economy which made him 
so decided and earnest in his advocacy of the cause of peace. He saw war 
to be the great destroyer of wealth, the chief obstacle to the extension of 
commerce, and to the enfranchisement and elevation of the masses. He saw, 
toa, the great wastcfulness and the stupid folly of the war system ; that it 
was a6 abeurd as it was cruel and oppressive, and he did not believe that a 
system so at variance with common sense and all the great interests of soci- 
. ety, could long withstand the onward progress of a Christian civilization. 
This great consummation Mr. Cobden had constantly in view, and never 
failed, whether in Parliament or out, on every suitable occasion, to advocate 
the principles and policy of peace. ; 

The Daily News thus refers to his labors : — 


‘¢ So much we owe him; but how much more of admiration is due to the 
simple greatness which achieved so much, and did it all so gently and so 
humbly! ‘This son of a Sussex yeoman, this cotton-spinner of Manchester, 
who in six oe reversed the policy of the greatest State in Christendom, 
who triumphed over the proudest aristocracy in Europe, conducted a bloud- 
less revolution, saved and regenerated his country, — surely, there were here 
matter for the pride of nv less than a Cesar. But Richard Cobden was 
greater than a Cresar. When he had done all this, he accepted simply the 
offering which the nation made him in lieu of the fortune he had sacrificed, 
and, without even the false modesty of a pompous retirement, he continued 
to render such services as an ordinary member of Parliament can perform. 
Nor did he ever shrink from either obloquy or labor when he thought he 
could, by apeiking ur working, be of use to his country. He oppored the 
universal feeling in favor of the Russian war; he lost his seat rather than 
give assent to the Chinese war; he gladly accepted from his chief opponent 
& mission to France to negotiate a commercial treaty which his personal 


knowledge and the respect paid to him rendered him better able than any 
one else to accomplish.’’ 


The London Star has the following remarks in regard to Mr. Cubden’s 
course on several occasions : — 


‘¢ The course taken by Mr. Cobden with regard to the Crimean campaign 
provoked much criticism. Weneed hardly say that he opposed the policy 
which brought us into that war. He was not in the habit of ponsideriag 
whether the course he was abvut to take would be likely to increase or 
diminish his personal popularity, and in this case he acted on the principle 
_ which always governed him. It seemed to him his duty to warn the cuun- 
try against an inconsiderate and, indeed, precipitate policy. [¢ required 
far more courage to oppuse than to support a war. <A sudden reactiun 
seemed to take place in the general sentiments of the country. A vehement 
desire for what was called a spirited policy rendered all words of wise and 
temperate remonstrance ineflectual. the Russians soon became in the popu- 
lar mind what the French were in the days of Nelson, or the Spaniards in 
the days of Drake. The Poet Laureate wrote exultingly of the fact that ‘ the 
long, long canker of peace was over and dune,’ and that the blood-red ban- 
ner of war was unfurled on the shores of the Black and the Baltic Seas. 
Mr. Cobden spoke with great force and eloquence both in the country and 
in the House against the policy which was stimulating war. Every one 
knows Lord Clarendun’s memorable phrase abuut the country drifting into 
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war. Mr. Cobden opposed the country’s drifting in that or any other direc- 
tion, particularly in that; but once the war had fairly begun, he recognized 
the futility of further opposition, and spoke but rarely on the subject. Mr. 
Cobden was not fond of opposition for its own sake. There was nothing in 
him turbulent or naturally antagonistic. He simply opposed whatever he 
thought was wrong of mistaken in our national policy ; and he only opposed 
it when opposition seemed likely to have some eflect.”’ 

Mr. Cobden, also, strongly opposed the Chinese war, and in the House of 
Commons offered a resolution declaring ‘* That this House has heard with 
concern of the conflicts which have occurred between the British and Chinese 
authorities in the Canton River; and without expressing an opinion as to 
the extent to which the government of China may have afforded this country 
cause of complaint respecting the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, this 
House considers that the papers which have been laid upon the table fail to 
establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted to at Canton.” 
Mr. Milner Gibson seconded the motion, and a memorable debate took place, 
which ended in the House of Commons adopting the resolution by a major- 
ity of 263 against 247. Lord Palmerston appealed to the country, and the 
country flamed with excitement and passion. The premier had it for the 
time all his own way. The strangest jumble of parties and of sentiments 
took place. Liberals and Tories fought side by side against Liberals and 
Tories. The result of the elections was a triumph for Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. Cobden lost his seat at Huddersfield ; Mr. Bright and Mr. Gibson were 
unseated at Manchester ; Mr. Cardwell lost Oxford; Mr. Layard, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Miall, and many other conspicuous politicians, were also victims to the 
passion of the hour. The triumph was short-lived. Within a year Mr. 
Milner Gibson had compelled Lord Palmerston to leave office by a motion on 
the Conspiracy Bill. 

Thus were the friends of peace driven from Parliament by the blind furor 
of the hour; but no sooner was reason restored, and the people had time 
for calm reflection, than the popular current was changed. The Russian 
war was an utter failure. It never had a sensible object, and brought only 
lose and diegrace on England ; and Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and others were 
again returned to Parliament. 

The French ‘ Societie D'Economie Politique ’’ held a ‘* seance’’ in Paria 
a few days after the death of Mr. Cobden, at which M. Joseph Garnier 
said, — 


‘© M. Passy and M. Michel Chevalier have dwelt more particularly on Mr. 
Cobden’s effurts to bring about the triumphs of commercial liberty, at the 
head of that memorable Manchester Association, and more recently by the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Commerce. Permit me to detain your atten- 
tion for a moment with another class of efforts of thie illustrious man, by 
his participation in the Peace Congresses, and his opposition to the militar 
Spirit. In accumplishing the great work of Free Trade, the Leaguers, wit 
Cobden at their head, have secured a fruitful reform, which bas not only 
buppressed an unjust and dangerous monopoly, secured bread and work for 
the laboring classes, given prosperity to commerce, industry, agriculture, 
and navigation, rendered taxation more tolerable to the people, but which 
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has already largely contributed to the maintenance of peace, and must de 
60 more and more in times coming. It was with a view to continue his 
labors for the same.end that Richard Cobden joined in the movement com- 
menced by the energetic hody of Quakers, took a conspicuoua part in the 
Peace Congresses held in 1849 at Paris, in 1850 at Frankfort, in 1851 in — 
London, and sustained the doctrine of disarmament, of arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for an appeal to arms, and of non-intervention. Many persons have 
said that in acting thus Mr. Cobden followed a Utopia. I will not now die 
cuss the question whether he did not, on the contrary, preach an eminent! 
practical policy. I will restrict myself to recalling the fact that in 1856, 
seven years after the Peace Congress of 1849, the congress of diplomatiets, 
sitting in Paris as a ‘ Peace Congress,’ introduced, among the desiderata 
which it embodied in its protocols, that same proposal of arbitration, 
brought before them in a memorial presented by two presidents of the Peace 
Society, Joseph Sturge and Charles Hindley, and their eloquent fellow-la- 
borer, Rev. Henry Richard, secretary of the Peace Society, whom we have 
received three tiuics at this table. I cannot forget. also, that in 1864, the 
head of the State in this country made a proposal for a Congress to regulate 
international difficulties. But whatever may be thought of Mr. Cobden’s 
new ideas of this subject from a practical point of view, it cannot be denied 
’ that he has contributed to an excellent propagandism against national prej- 

udices. When, in 18052, that panic commenced, which was followed hy 60 
much warlike excitement, Cobden set himself to oppose public opinion, and 
perhaps sacrificed some of his great popularity in order to tell what he 
thought to be the truth to his countrymen. He resisted warlike expedi- 
tions in distant countries. In courageous and able pamphlet, he recalled 
the errors of the English aristocracy and government as respects the cum- 
gia between France and England in 1792, and during the French 

evolution. It was in his anxiety to speak in the same spirit on the ques- 
tion of the Canadian fortifications that he caine up to London to die. 

M. Foucher de Caneil and M. Benard added sume words of cordial ad- 
miration and eulogy.”’ 


I have thus presented to you the opinions entertained by the foreign press 
ef our departed friend. They show the high estimation in which he was 
held, and the great influence he wielded. It has given me great pleasure to 
perform this service. I regard it as one of the most favored circumetances 
of my life that I had the pleasure of Mr. Cobden’s acquaintance, and met 
him so often during each of my three visits to Europe. As friends of peace, 
we may all feel proud that we had the co-operation of one so enlightened and 
able in the great work in which we are engaged. We now deplore bia 
loss, especially in view of the great struggle which is evidently coming on 
for the utter abolition of the war system, by establishing arbitration be- 
tween nations, and a general simultaneous disarmament. In this he could 
have afforded more aid than any other man. But let us not be in the least 
disheartened ; let us not relax our efforts, or lose our faith in the speedy ac- 
complishment of our great object, the pacification of the world. The cause 
of truth and human progress has never depended on the life of 8 single man. 
Our own country is now prepared as never before to appreciate the desir 
ableness of abolishing the war system. Until the present bloody con- 
flict, war was little more to the people of this country than an abstraction, 
but now it is a frightful reality. We have seen it in all its horrible mani- 
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festations, and are to feel it for a long time to come in the terrible bardens 
it has entailed upon us. Its lessons of suffering and sorrow canngt be lost 
to us or the world. The common sense of an intelligent people revolts at 
the thought of a repetition of the awful scenes through which we have 
passed. Peace will have new advocates. The cause has passed through its 
period of trial and suffering, and its hour of triumph is at hand. For my- 
self I can say, Mr. Chairman, that I never had a greater or more cheerful 
faith in the future of our cause than I have to-day. True, one of our cham- 
pions has fallen; but his labors, his example, his earnest words of encour- 
agement and hope, survive him. We should be grateful that God in his 
good providence gave us such a friend; that he was continued to us so long ; 
that he did co much for the cause we love ; and that he has left behind him 
the influence of such a bright example, and the precious memories of such w 
truly heroic and. Christian life. " 


SteaDY Prooress or Peace Views. — Events are coming to bring 
the cause into notice, and to show the importance of its expedients, if 
not of its principles. The great debate last summer, in the English. 
House of Commons, afforded irresistible evidence of the progress which 
peace ideas have made in Parliament during the last few months, It 
was felt, by both the Conservatives and the Liberals, that a war pro- 
gramme would be fatal to the chances of either; and the tone of the 
whole debate showed that peace was felt to be a great necessity, not only 
for the state, but for political parties. Nothing helped to save Lord 
Palmerston from the humiliation of defeat half so much as his frank and 
firm adhesion, against his well-known predilections, to a policy of strict 
Non-Intervention. The Peace Society has been laboring diligently for 
the last few years to give publicity and prominence to this idea of Non- 
Intervention. They have proclaimed it in season and out of season, 
have memorialized governments, and petitioned Parliament in its favor ; 
and though their counsels were long scouted and scorned, they are re- 
warded at last in seeing their arguments adopted, and Parliament itgelf 
showing us its determination to break through the trammels of routine, 
and establish the future Foreign Policy of Great Britain upon a wise 
and watchful basis of Non-Entervention. Had the Peace Society done 
nothing else, this alone would show that it has not labored in vain. 

The Peace Society, moreover, bas labored, and not without success, 
to bring before nations StrputateD ARBRITATION as a substitute for war. 
This idea has found favor in some of the highest quarters of Europe. 
It was formally adopted with great unanimity by the representatives of the 
Great Powers assembled in the Paris Congress at the close of the Cri- 
mean War, and an attempt was made by the English and Foreign Secre- 
tary to get the Danish quarrel settled by Arbitration. Denmark refused ; 
but the results of that refusal to the poor pugnacious Danes have not 
been such as to commend their example to other States. The lesson 
taught by the failuse of the London Conference is, not that Arbitration 
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wont do, but that Arbitration, if resorted to before war breaks out, af- 
fords the only reasonable prospect of obtaining a satisfactory settlement 
of the matter in dispute. So much favor cannot bave been gained ior 
two such principles as Non-INTERVENTION and STrpuLATED ARBITRATION, 
without proportionably diminishing the probabilities of future war, and 
paving the way for the adoption of some permanent substitute for 
the sword. ; 

The next step in the progress of our efforts ‘must be to secure a gen- 
eral RepccTion oF ARMAMENTS, mutual and simultaneous, throughout 
Europe. ‘he way is preparing for such a result. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is so far a convert to this proposition, that he has publicly 
declared his conviction that the interests of this country could be fully 
maintained, and its safety and requirements all honorably secured, by 
sucb a reduction of our armed preparations as would effect a saving of 


ten millions sterling a year. — Bond of Brotherhood, abridyed. 


WaR BETWEEN EnGLanp anp AMERICA — Any war between these 
two countries would very much resemble a civil war. Being for the 
most part of common origin, language, and religion, it would be well- 
nich as fratricidal as the struggle between the North and the South on 
the slavery issue which brought on the slaveholders’ rebellion. 

Take one great fact, — the emigration from Great Britain to the United 
States in fifteen years, from 1846 to 1860, nearly all to the Northern 
States. The whole number, as stated by R. Charleton in a specch at 
Bristol in 1863, was 2,300,000, a number greater by 30,000 than all 
the inhabitants of six large counties in England which he named; and 
these emigrants had left behind them at home a vast multitude of rela- 
tives who would be made by war enemies to each other. It would in 
truth be a sort of internecine war between widely-scparated members of 
the same family. Indeed, what else is war in any case but a specics of 
fratricide ? Do not all men belong to one great family? Have they 
not a common Father in heaven, and are they not all brethren ? 


BrockabDe Running. — An English paper states that in 1862, 1863, 
and 1864 no fewer than 111 swift steamers were built on the Clyde to 
run the blockade of rebel ports. Of the whole 111 steamers, 70 
have been either captured or destroyed, leaving at the close of 184, 2 
still running, while 11 were on their way out. The number running at 
the close of 1864 was larger than at any previous period, which shows 
the disposition to continue the business ; but since all uur ports, except 
those of Texas, are now in our hands, their ‘* occupation’s gone,” and 
they will soon have leisure to calculate its losses and guins. 
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Finaxcrat Revence vroN Siavery.—Slaveholders had come to re- 
gard slavery as giving our country its chief importance in the commerce 
of the world, and, before the rebellion, calculated the value of their slaves 
as worth, in round numbers, $2,000,000.000. Mark now the suicidal 
recoil of their guilt in attempting to extend and perpetuate this accursed 
system. In1860 ‘the slave property of Kentucky was assessed for taxa- 
tion at $107,494,527. In 1863 the valuation was reduced to $57,511,- 
770, and in 1864 to $34,179,246.”’ . Its governor says, in 1865, “ No 
intelligent man, whatever may be his desires upon the subject, can hope 
for the perpetuation of slavery in Kentucky. Every State which sur- 
rounds us has abolished slavery, The laws for rendition of fugitives are 
repealed, and there is no possible hope of their re-enactment. The most 
valuable slaves have enlisted in the army, or fled to other States; those 
that remain are hopelessly demoralized, and rendered not only value- 
less, but burdensome. These facts are of general notoriety and indispu- 
table.’”” : | | | 

Thus do the laws of commerce and finance take their revenge upon the 
. erime of slavery. arly in the rebellion, its advocates might have wrung 
from our government, as a compensation for their cheerful relinquish- 
ment of the system, the market value of all their slaves; but they indig- 
nantly spurned the generous offer, and are now doomed to see this enor- 
mous amount of reputed wealth reduced literally to nothing, and deemed 
by the wisest among them a burden and acurse. What a providen- 
tial rebuke of human folly and crime ! 


\ 


Errorts ror our Sotpiers. — There bas been an amount of contribu- 
tion and labor expended for the physical relief and religious improve- 
ment of our soldiers quite unparalleled in the world’s history: The 
Christian @ommission, devoted chiefly to the moral and religious interests 
of our troops, though by no means neglecting their temporal wants, em- 
ployed during 186-4, generally for about two months at a time, 2,217 
~ Christian ministers and laymen, averaging 217 constantly at work in 
their ministrations of love and, mercy, their services gratuitous, and only 
their incidental expenses paid. The cash receipts for the year were, in 
round numbers, $1,300,000, and if we add the value of services and 
contributions of all sorts, we should find the grand total nearly $3,000,- 
000. — 
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WM. C. BROWN 
H. H. LEAVITT, ¢ Auditos 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
THEIR SUCCESS COMPARED WITH THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


THe success of efforts during the last sixty years for the con- 
version of pagans to Christianity has justly become a theme of 
warm congratulation among Christians. We share these views, 
and would take occasion to gather from the facts in this case en- 
couragement for the friends of peace in their work. 

What, then, has been the actual success of this great enter- 
prise? ‘Take Hindostan, in many respects the most favorable 
field, as a specimen; and what is the result thus far? ‘ The total 
number of converts connected with all Protestant missionary soci- 
eties in India, Ceylon, and Burmah amounted, in 1862,” accord- 
ing to the Bombay Guardian, ‘to 49,688. Of these, the Bap- 
tists number 20,950, the Wesleyans, 2,517, and the cuaen of 
England, 13,490.” 

_ Now. what proportion do all these bear to the entire popula- 
tion? We cannot say precisely ; but in all the countries sup- 
posed to be covered by the above statement there must, we think, 
be more than 150,000,000; and, if so, 50,000 converts would be 
one in 3,000 of the whole population. Thus have missions there, 
after more than two generations, succeeded in converting to the 
Christian faith a mere fraction of the natural increase. What 
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has been the rate of this increase, we have at hand no means of 
calculating with exact certainty ; but as our own population has 
usually increased more than thirty per cent. every ten years, we 
may safely suppose it may have been in these countries at least 
ten per cent. in sixty years, or one sixth as great. This would 
give in sixty years an increase of 15,000,000, of which 50,000 
converts would be one in 300, or an increase of three hundred 
pagans to one Christian convert! 

Even for such a degree of success we ought to be devoutly 
thankful; butis it consistent for those who exult so much in these 
partial triumphs of the missionary enterprise to doubt or under- 
value the progress already made in the cause of Peace? Is not 
the latter, equally with the former, the cause of God, and just as 
sure of entire success in the end? Nay, has it not been, in 
proportion to the means used, much more successful? Look at 
some facts in the case. Not a hundredth, scarce a thousandth, 
part as much has yet been done for it; and yet has it in fifty 
years gained a larger share of its ultimate object than the cause 
of missions has achieved of its great work; that is, it has done 
more towards abolishing the custom of war in Christendom — its 
sole aim — than the missionary enterprise has towards its grand 
aim, the conversion of the whole world to God. 

This we deem a fair and decisive test. Do you say that the 
war-system still continues among nations reputedly Christian? 
True; but does not paganism, or some other form of false reli- 
gion, prevail, outside of Christendom, over all the earth, with the 
_ single exception of the Sandwich Islands, containing less than 
100,000 inhabitants? If you ask how long it will take, at the 
rate of progress for the last half-century, to do away the custom 
of war among nominal Christians, we might answer by inquiring 
in what year of our Lord you are likely to evangelize all nations 
by a process that gives as its result an increase of three hun- 
dred pagans toa single convert. Yet you believe the cause of 
Missions a glorious success, while you seem quite sceptical about 
that of Peace. Is it consistent or honest logic to indulge such 
easy credulity on one side, and such obstinate scepticism on the 
other? 

Such strange inconsistencies as these must be due, we think, 
chiefly to the wrong modes of reasoning in which Christians have 
been unconsciously trained. They would find, on a fair, thorough 
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examination of the subject, that the cause of peace is in itself 
even more feasible than that of missions, more successful thus 
far in proportion to the means used, and not a whit less sure of 
complete final triumph. It is only the promises of God that 
insure such aresult in either case; and these promises are as 
clear, explicit, and decisive in favor of the world’s pacification, as 
they are of its ultimate salvation, by the gospel rightly applied - 
for the purpose. If we believe or doubt in one case, we must, or 
should, equally in the other. We all ought to regard each as 
equally certain, and be ready to labor for the accomplishment of 
both with equal faith, zeal, and hope. 


NEED OF PEACE. 


WE need peace for almost every good object conceivable; but 
when listening lately to large, far-reaching plans of usefulness in 
departments of Christian benevolence and reform, we could not 
help thinking how indispensable must be a well-assured, perma- 
nent peace to the successful prosecutioneof all such enterprises. 
Even our late conflict, though its evils were comparatively so little 
felt at the North, was, after all, no exception. Let such a state of 
things as we have witnessed in our land for the last four years 
continue ten or twenty years longer, and would not nearly every 
one of these enterprises, now the chief hope and glory of our coun- 
try, become a wreck and a ruin? 

Let us take some specimens. The Unitarians have recently 
made a very successful effort to diffuse their principles throughout 
the land; but the one hundred and ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
raised could be of comparatively little avail, if war were to con- 
tinue its ravages, or its manifold, ubiquitous disturbances. So of 
the many noble plans started on behalf of the millions nominally 
redeemed from bondage. At the General Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, recently held in Boston, it was proposed, in view 
of the wide and hopeful fields opened at the close of the rebellion, 
to raise the coming year seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
in founding or endowing seminaries of learning at the West, in 
gathering churches, and furnishing them with pastors and houses 
of worship. A grand idea! We cannot well conceive a proposal 
prospectively richer in beneficent results to our country and the 
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world; but, without a settled peace, with an indefinite prolongs- 
tion of a bloody strife that taxed to the utmost all our resources, 
and engrossed all minds, how utterly must nearly all such schemes 
of patriotism and Christian benevolence fail in the end ! 

Peace! It is the great want of the age, the paramount want of 
our country and the world. It is more needed than anything else; 
preliminary and indispensable to nearly everything good, without 
which the wheels of progress everywhere would inevitably tum 
backward. Make sure of this, — a state of permanent peace, with 
no expense or fear about future wars, — and how certain, rapid, and 
glorious beyond all past experience, would be the onward march 
of our race in numbers and wealth, in art, science, and general cul- 
ture, in commerce, comforts, and everything tributary to human im- 
provement and happiness. 


Somz Goop rrom THE Resextion.—It would be strange indeed if 
some good did not arise from every war; and we have always expected 
that a great deal would eventually come from the slaveholders’ rebellion. 
No thanks, however, to the rebellion, more than to Judas for the blessed 
and glorious results that have flowed from the death of the Master he 
betrayed. The rebellion was all wrong, in itself evil, and only evil ; 
but God obviously meant to overrule it for good in many ways not yet 
discovered by us. 

In some respects, however, we can already see it working out good 
results, ‘‘The slaveholding politicians,’’ said the New York Post just 
before the rebellion collapsed, ‘‘ by artful and passionate appeals to 
the ignorant poor whites, by the suppression of discussion, and by long- 
continued misrepresentations of Northern character, ‘fired the Southern 
heart,’ and produced a feeling of wild, senseless, unreflecting enmity in 
the South towards the North. To hundreds of thousands of Southern 
men we of the North were cowardly, starving savages, afraid to fight, yet 
lusting for their substance ; monsters, with whose image mothers fright- 
ened their little children; cheats, starveling ragamuffins, abandoned 
‘robbers; but above all devoid of courage, wealth, and intellectual ability. 
' Certainly the events of the war have produced a thorough enlightenment 
of Southern public opinion about us. The men who, after Bull Run, in 
their insane rage, made drinking-cups of the skulls of our dead, now fra- 
ternize with us. Their wounded have learned, in our hospitals, that our 
surgeons are skilful, our women kind-hearted, and our means so abun- 
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dant as to excite their amazement. Their armies have been taught in 
the shock of battle that Yankee soldiers are brave and skilful ; and even 
their women have learned to admire the marvellous ingenuity of the poor 
Yankee prisoners of wav. 

The war, then, remains; but the old animosity which brought it on, 
and made it inevitable, is much of it gone. Four years ago there stood 
between us and the Southern people not merely a few wicked conspira 
tors who had determined upon disunion, but a bitter, unreasoning popu- 
lar hatred, which the planters had excited to fury. To-day only the rebel 
leaders prevent peace. While they are able to marshal armies and are 
thus masters of the Southern people, the war must continue, for they are 
implacable ; but when they are deposed and expelled, the people of the 
South, taught by the last four years, will welcome poace, and will be 
ready to believe that we are not enemies, but friends, not conquerors, but 
allies.’’ 

MR. COAN’S LETTER. 
Hiro, Wawa, May 3, 1865. 
Q. C. Becuwitn, D. D., Sec. A. P. 8. 

My EVER DEAR BroTrHER, —I am happy to welcome your excel- 
lent letter of December 15, 1864. Your apology for a seeming 
neglect is duly appreciated. I have not written you since Jan- 
uary 5, 1864. Surely, this long delay is not for want of interest 
in the great cause you advocate and represent. No day passes 
Without a sigh going up to heaven over the horrors of war, and 
& prayer that peace may soon spread her wings of love over all 
the nations. __ 

Yes, I sigh and long for peace, not in my dear, bleeding coun- 
try alone, but over all the earth. In looking over the world, my 
eye affects my heart, and both melt together; but my tears are 
hot generated in a copperhead, nor is my heart so soft as to wish 
to see peace without purity. There can be no reliable peace with- 
out truth, righteousness, and love. I want no peace that slum- 
bers over infernal fires. I have just returned from a visit to a 
‘“‘ lake of fire and brimstone.” At first sight the lake seemed con- 
gealed on its surface, with a stratum so firm that horsemen and 
chariots might have rushed over it; but in thirty minutes all 
was changed. The slumbering lake below began to boil, and 
the fiery flood burst upward from its awful abyss, rending the 
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superincumbent crust into fragments, dashing its burning waves 
against its sides, and vomiting its jets of incandescent minerals 
far into the air. The whole surface of the lake, some five bhun- 
dred feet in diameter, was now one raging sea of fire, and the 
heat, the glare, the tossings, the hissings, the mutterings, the 
belchings, the spoutings, and the lashings, filled the beholder with 
awe, and led him to desire a place of safety. What peace, what 
safety, to a house built on the banks of such a lake? And just 
s0 it is inthe moral world. ‘Is it peace, Jehu? What peace, 
so long as the whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel, and her witch- 
crafts, are so many? There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” 

Perhaps you begin to think that my principles are changed, or 
that they are paradoxical. Notawhit. I have always advocated 
law and order, and preached submission to authority; and I 
have ever felt that righteous and wholesome laws must be main- 
tained at all hazards. God has so ordained, as a universal ne- 
cessity, in family and in state, on earth and in heaven. He has 
clothed men with authority, and holds them responsible for its 
use. The parent holds the rod. The ruler, too, holds the sword 
as well as the shield. So it isin heaven. God holds the golden 
crown for the loyal, and the thunderbolt for the rebel. Satan 
found law, wrath, and crushing thunders, even in paradise, all 
issuing from the throne of ‘* the Prince of Peace.” 

Still I abhor war. Its cause is always wrong; its origin is in 
wickedness ; and never, since Satan fell from heaven, was a war 
more wicked, more diabolical, than that which the South has 
waged against their country. No human language can express 
the intensity and malignity of its wickedness; and I see not how 
our paternal government could have avoided the awful conflict 
without a violation of its most sacred oaths, an abandonment of 
all our dearest interests, and the giving over of our peaceful citi- 
zens to he trodden down by proud and haughty rebels, without 
regard to justice or mercy. 

We accept war in this case as a fact, and we must deal with it 
as best we can. ‘It is impossible but that offences come; but 
woe to him through whom they come.” Our work, and the work 
of all good men, is to endeavor to remove the causes of war; and 
what these causes are we well know. ‘“ The fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace of them that make peace.” Instead of being 
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disheartened, and giving up the holy cause, I feel more deeply in 
earnest than ever. I wish to see Christian zeal and love inten- 
sified, and Christian efforts multiplied in this work. 

The present war illustrates the horrors of the code, and gives 
great force to the arguments for peace. We wish to make all men 
feel that, to prevent or extinguish war, the selfish and diabolical 
passions must be restrained, and man must understand and feel 
and practise the golden rule, ‘“ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” By the un- 
righteousness and all the horrors of war, I would preach peace; 
but I would preach it to the transgressor, and not sadden the 
heart. of the righteous by laying the sin at his door. I have great 
hope that the awful sorrows which have come upon the nation 
will prepare multitudes to listen with less prejudice and a deeper 
interest to the arguments in behalf of peace. 

There are certain conditions of the atmosphere which cannot be 
corrected without thunder. Electricity must be discharged, and 
there must be burning and the smell of sulphur. Sometimes a tem- 
pest or a cyclone musi sweep and howl, and carry terror and dev- 
astation in its track. These and other calamities come through 
the action of physical laws. We know not but that the time may 
come when, by the action of these same laws, such direful scourges 
may cease. Now, though freighted with terror, they act as puri- 
fiers, and on the whole as healthful and necessary preservers. So 
it is with voleanoes. They give vent to the subterranean steam, 
gases, and fires of the earth; and, though their local and immedi- 
ate effects are often terrific, yet they are necessary, in the present 
state of our planet, to preserve it from universal explosion and 
wreck. So, then, there is mercy even in seeming wrath. When 
the Lord ‘‘ makes all things new,” ‘‘a new heaven and a new 
earth ;” when the baleful fires shall have burned out, and all the 
disturbing elements of the atmosphere shall have been consumed, 
and the ocean shall no more be lashed to fury by the tempest, 
then some of the physical calamities of our race may cease. 
Whether such a speculation will or will not be realized in the 
future, one thing is true: that the moral atmosphere of our world 
will be renovated, the baleful fires of human passion will cease 
to burn, disturbing and explosive elements of depravity will have 
been extinguished, and Peace will spread her wings over all the 
earth ; ‘‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
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they learn war any more.” Come, thou Prince of Peace, oh, come 
quickly! Erect thy throne of light and love on earth. Unfold 
thy banner, and wave it round the world. 


** Come the blest day, the joyful hour, 
When earth shall feel thy saving power.’’ 


Let all who love peace take courage. Let all who are children - 


of ‘‘ the God of love and peace,” take down their harps and tune 
them for a song, such as waked the seraph and the church, and 
taned the lyres of heaven, when our Emmanuel was born. We 
shall not always sigh and mourn.’ War has raged, and the earth 
has ran red with human gore. Its crashing thunder and its flash- 
ing fires have formed an horizon of wrath; its groans and its wails 
have rolled over the land, and the whole earth has been darkened 
by its sable clouds, and swept by its fiery tempests. Under its 
furious wheels and its iron hoofs the world still shakes, and the 
mountains tremble at the blast of its trumpet. 

But Peace, also, shall have her time. Her jubilee is sure. Her 
dove is now abroad on the dark surface of the deluge, but she 
will at length return with the “‘olive leaf.” We shall yet sing, 
‘¢ The winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of birds'is come, the voice 
of the turtle is heard in the land.” In a little we shall look 
down from ‘' the eternal hills,” and see our earth regenerated, ‘‘a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” ‘* Then shall the 
trees of the field sing out at the presence of the Lord,” and the 
mountains shall shout, and ‘ the little hills shall rejoice,” and the 
ocean shall roll her deep, eternal bass, and all nature shall join 
in the grand anthem, ‘* Glory to God in the highest; on earth 
peace, good-will to men.” 

I write this in great haste, and amidst numerous interruptions, 
as I have recently returned from a tour of sixteen days in the 
Southern part of my field, and I purpose, Deo volente, to set out 
to-morrow for a Northern tour of about the same duration; soon 
after this to sail for Honolulu, to attend our annual meetings. I 
intend to aid your cause more so soon as I can attend to getting 
a draft, etc., which I cannot do now. We rejoice to give, as the 
Lord prospers us, to every good cause. We have done something 
for the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, for the Freedmen, 
the A. B.C. F. M., and other objects which need help. Our charch 
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is now being divided and reorganized into nine instead of one, 


and we are building meeting-houses, and trying to prepare and 
support native pastors to take part with me in this ministry. The 


Lord is gracious to us. 
When news of the fall of Richmond, Petersburg, etc., reached 


us, a shout of joy rang along our shores. We are inspired with: 


the hope that peace is near, that slavery is dead, and that our 


nation is saved. Yours in the Lord. 
T. COAN. 


Was Suicrpat. — The late embroilment of Europe in the case of 
Denmark is a fair and very suggestive illustration of the way in which 
. War policy recoils upon those who resort to it, We take from a for- 
eign paper the following comments; — 


“A fable relates that once a fox got into a farmer’s garden, and 
‘dined heartily on the grapes found therein. A lean fox, he had found 
a hole just largé enough to admit him by squeczing; but fattened by 
the grapes, he tried to return by the samé hole, and could not. Afraid 
of the farmer’s dogs, he had to starve himeelf, and get out at last as 
lean and hungry a fox as he went in. — The fable is evidently prophetic 
of the Germans and their invasion of Denmark. They got up a great 
Schleswig-Holstein cry; they gained great glory by famous victories 
of the combined armies of Prussia and Austria over little Denmark ; 
but now that they have got Schleswig and Holstein, what is the result? 
There is Prussia anxious to annex those duchies, but prevented by the 
jealousies of the minor German States, all barking around her. She 
thought that, undertaking so popular a cause as the separation of the 
duchies from Denmark, she would be no longer thwarted in obtaining 
the military budget for which the king has dissolved parliament after 
parliament. . 

But she has as determined an opposition as ever, and is afraid to ap- 
peal to the people for another parliament, convinced that it will be 
more antagonistic than this. Austria is equally unhappy, finding that 
Prussia is disposed to prevent her sharing any of the spoils of the Dan- 
ish war. The German Bund is as badly off; having got up the Schles- 
wig-Hplstein clamor in order to strengthen itself with a new member of 
the Bund, it sees Prussia carry off the victory, and the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg entirely set aside. The Germans in the duchies who cried 
out so lustily for rescue from Denmark, are also in sad confusion. The 
Schleswigers are petitioning Napoleon to restore them to connection 
with Denmark. Holstein, horrified at the prospect of being eaten 
and digested by Prussia, cries out madly for Augustenburg. There is 
a dead lock all around. And this is what the German fox has got by 
going into Denmark’s grapery! What will be the end is beyond mor- 
tal ken at present. It is only the state of Austria's finances, and the 
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Venetian dangers, that prevent her giving up the sham of an alliance 
with Prussia. Count Bismark is at his wits’ end. Napoleon is peer- 
ing curiously over his walls. Denmark and England look on compla- 
cently.” 


A Wipow’s ExrerIENCE OF WHAT War Does. —‘ A Widow” 
published some time ago, in the ‘“ Richmond Sentinel,” the fol- 
lowing statement, showing how war diminishes incomes, and 
accumulates taxes: ‘‘I belong to the class of widows who had 
invested their little property in stocks before the war. Afy income 
now is $1,200 a year, and my tax $1,864! I amold. To dig, I 
cannot; to beg, Iam ashamed. Yet I must be clothed, and have 
to board at an enormous price. But with what? Will our legis- 
lators, who make laws depriving us of every means of subsist- 
ence, enlighten us upon this vital point?” 


Such is the suicidal recoil of this rebellion, as of most appeals 
to the sword, upon its originators and abettors. It demands for 
its support in this case about one tenth more than the whole 
income of its victims! Its leaders promised them a sudden and 
sure increase of wealth, and a great relief from the burdens 
of government; and here is a specimen of its effects all over the 
South, — incomes diminished, and expenses increased far beyond 
any former experience or conception. How true the Saviour’ 
paying, ‘‘ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword!” 


WISDOM LEARNED Too Late.—JIn 1854-6, the London Times 
was a fierce, unscrupulous abettor of the Crimean War; but five 
years after its close, it said in 1861, ‘* We must frankly own that 
we feel somewhat more free to act like men and Christians now 
than we could do five years ago. That ill-starred war, those half- 
million of British, French, and Russian men left in the Crimea, 
those two hundred millions of money wasted in the worst of all 
ways, have discharged to the last iota all the debt of Christian 
Europe to Turkey. Never was so great an effort made for so 
worthless an object. Jt ts with no small relucectan we admit a gi- 
gantic effort and an infinite sacrifice to have been made tn vain.” 
Such is the wisdom commonly learned from war; but it seldom 


lasts long enough to avert the next provocation to repeat the crime 
and folly. 
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HAVOC OF WAR: 
ITS WASTE OF LIFE AND TREASURE. 


Ir seems from the ‘‘ Economiste Belge” that France alone, in 
her wars from 1791 to 1814, raised and consumed 4,556,000 men, 
the conscriptions of Napoleon amounting to 2,476,000. It is fair to 
presume that an equal number were destroyed on the other side, 
making in all no less than 9,112,000 lives sacrificed by nominally 
Christian Europe in twenty-three years. Ner is even this all; 
for the incidental destruction of life occasioned by war, outside of 
its armies and navies, is well known to be immense. The wars 
consequent on the first French Revolution have gencrally been 
estimated, in round numbers, as sacrificing only six million lives, 
never, we believe, so many as nine millions; but, if we may trust 
this authority, the sum-total of its victims, direct and incidental, 
must have been vast beyond all past belief or conception 

Mr. Germain Sarrab, in confirmation of his statements, gives 
the following list of troops raised : — 

June, 1791.02. ceeeeeeee 150,000 April, 1807...cceeeereeee 80,000 
September, 1792......... 100,000 January, 1808........... 80,000 


February, 1793.....e026- 300,000 September, 1808.......... 80,000 
April, 1793.....00..++ « 30,000 September, 1808.......... 80,000 


August, 1793 ....... 00061,050.000 January, 1809........... 80,000 
Vendemiaire, yeur VIT.. . 190,000 April, 180).......eeee0.. 40,000 
Germinal, year VIE ...... 150,000 October, 1809. .cee0 «222 36,000 
Mesidor, year VI[ ....... 110,000 December, 1809.......... 100,000 
Floreal, year X......... . 120,000 September, 1812.... ..... 120,000 
Floreal, year X[...0-00-2 120,000 January, 1813........06. 350.000 
Floreal, year XIL...eee06. 60.000 April, 1813 0... .... ee oe 180,000 
Nivose, year XIII........ 60.000 August, 1813.......0000. 30,000 


Vendemiaire, year XIIL... 60,000 October, 1813............ 280,000 
December, 1806........6. 80,000 November, 1813.......... 300,000 


MU sccsaidtewts Sik Meee tree Pokies wncearsck556, 000 


‘*¢ This does not include the 250,000 men who were in the army 
in 1791, unless it be intended to offset them against those who 
- survived those twenty-five years of glorious massacres. But even 
then there should be joined to this bloody hecatomb the 300,000 
of the royalist party who fell victims to the civil wars of the Ven- 
dee, of Languedoc, of Lozere, the army of the Cerede, etc., etc. 
It is, therefore, no exaggeration to put down the number of 
Frenchmen destroyed by the war at 5,000,000, say 217,400 men 
per annum, or about 600 men per day. In this statement we 
take into account the losses of France alone; and it is a well- 
known fact that during the latter ten years, Napoleon was 
Very sparing of the lives of the French soldiers, using the 


. 
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Italians, the Belgians, the Dutch, and other contingents to op- 
pose the Russians, the Prussians, the Austrians, and the Eng- 
lish. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to place the loss of men 
m Europe during that bloody period of twenty-three years at 
2,000 men per day,” or the fearful aggregate of 16,790,000. What 
@ holocaust for Christendom in twenty-three years to offer upon 
the altar of the war-god! If we add the incidental waste of life 
in other ways, the sum-total could hardly fall short of twenty 
millions; and if the twenty-five years from 1790 had been one of 
peace instead of war, the entire population of Europe would prob- 
ably have been from thirty to forty millions larger than it actually 
was the day after the battle of Waterloo. 

The waste of treason kept even pace with this havoc of life. 
Take either England or Austria as an example. ‘‘ Besides all she 
could raise by extreme taxation, Great Britain made the follow- 
ing loans, negotiated at discounts varying from 23.55 to 52.75 
per cent. :— 

In 1793.......£ 4,500,000 at 72.45 In 1804,...... 14,500,000 at 54.4 
794 ,..06. 10,000,000 at 66-09 1805. ..e06. 20,U00,QU0 at 58.25 

1795.....2. 22,600,000 at 62.50 1805...6.-. 4,000,000 at 51.59 

1796.00. 18 000,000 at 63.46 1806....... 22,000,000 at 60.4 

1796..e600- 7,380,000 at 64.93 1807 .eeee+. 1,500,000 at 62.24 

1797....... 18,000,000 at 53.28 1807....00- 14,200,000 at 63:42 

1797....... 20,000,000 at 47.25 1898....... 10,500,000 at 63.42 

1798....... 17,000,000 at 48.68 1809. ees00- 14,600,000 at 65 50 

DIOS seca es 3,300,000 at 53.58 1810.....6. 13,400,000 at 71.09 

1799....... 15,500,000 at 57.14 1811...0... 12,000.080 at 64.10 

1800. ...... 20,500,000 at 64.93 1812....... 12,080,000 at 56 82 

I801....... 30,376,000 at 56.98 1813...0.6. 27 000,000 at 55.35 

1802...600. 25,080,000 at 75.63 1813...666. 24,000,000 at 56.50 

2803...006- 12,000,000 at 58.32 1814....... 24,000,000 at 63.83 

In 1815.......39,565,000 at 58.53 


The amount thus raised increased the National Debt of England 
to £804,612,000. The final result of this vast destruction of cap- 
ital was the disorganization of the industry of England, by with 
drawing from the mercantile marine, from her manufactories, and 
from her agriculture, the vigorous workmen who were converted 
into sailors and soldiers, the greater part of whom fell victims to 
disease during the course of the war. This immense amount of 
capital and labor was transferred from the useful occupations of . 
peace to the construction of ships of war, the manufacture of arms 
and military equipments, munitions of war, and meaus of trans- 
portation, and to the destruction of the products of her shipyards 
and of her manufactures. 

By taking Austria as an example, we may imagine what were 
the results of these loans on the public finances and on individual 
prosperity. During these wars, the Government of Vienna had 
caused the issues of irredeemable paper money to their utmost 
forcible extent. Consequently, a disastrous financial settlement 


~ 
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followed the peace of 1810. The circulation of paper money had 
reached at that period the sum of 1,060,798,753 florins. The im- 
perial decree of February 20, 1811, ordered the withdrawal of 
this paper money in exchange for a new paper money at the rate 
of five for one, which new paper money was still of much less 
valne than coin, although the government made solemn promise 
to emit no more than was absolutely necessary to redeem the old 
issues at 20 per cent. of their par value, say 295,600,000 florins. 
The war of 1813-1815 abrogated this promise. December, 1815, 
the circulation of this new paper money amounted to 610,000,000, 
and it took 331 florins of paper money to obtain 100 florins in sil- 
ver. Thus the unfortunate holder in 1811 of 1,000 florins, who 
‘was forced to exchange them for 200 florins of the new issue, 
saw these now reduced to about 957 florins in coin, thus realizing 
not quite 6 per cent. on his original claim against the State.” 


It will probably take a long time, if it should ever be possible, 
to ascertain how much our rebellion has sunk beyond redemption. 
On the part of the rebels its cost and its waste will both prove a 
total loss; and these together are supposed to be much the largest 
part of all the South was worth when she began her suicidal re- 
bellion. How truly are they who take the sword wont to perish 
by the sword ! 


Oxssxction To a Coneress or Nations. — What would hinder such a 
congress from settling international disputes, and thus removing the 
necessity of war? The popular cry amounts to this: other advice is 
valueless unless backed by power; that warlike states, all conscious of 
their strength, will not abstain from preying on the weak by remon- 
strances of neutral powers acting on the principle of non-intervention ; 
but that if the congress conveued to put an end to war, be armed 
with military powers to enforce international justice, it will become bel- 
ligerent itself, and extend the evil it was intended to avert. That the 
friends of peace can hope for nothing from a congress armed with mil- 
itary powers, is now fully proved by the distressing example of the Uni- 
ted States of America; and it would be better to remain as we are, 
faithful to the principle of non-intervention, than to join in any con- 
gress which would require us to draw the sword for the enforcement of 
its decisions, 

But it is not so evident that a congress without arms would necessa- 
rily fail. The London Conference of 1864 about the Dano-German 
quarrel may be quoted as an instance; but it must be admitted that it 
aesembled under many disadvantages, which ought to prevent its fail- 
ure, if it failed, from being taken as conclusive against the utility of 
such meetings. It at least procured a suspension of hostilities for six 
of seven weeks, after which time the weaker State felt its inability to 
contend with greater powers, and yielding perhaps as much as might 
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have been taken from it in any case, escaped, at least, the additional 
waste of blood which would have taken place if the war had not been 
interrupted. — Bond of Brotherhood, 


This reference to our rebellion betrays what we deem a false logic. 
Our domestic difficulties have arisen from no defect in our government, 
but solely from the unwillingness of our slaveholders to abide by its 
provisions, and the legitimate application of its principles. Now, if 
individuals and communities cannot be trained to fulfil their obligations 
as good citizens, no promises or stipulations can restrain them from any 
outrages which passion, prejudice, or self-interest may instigate. _ If 
our Southern slaveholders, like the freemen of the North, had been eda- 
cated in habits of loyalty to our national government, and peaceful 
submission to its authority, they would never have drawn the sword in 
rebellion; and with the same or like habits of disregard of the most 
solemn obligations ever assumed, no congress of nations, or any 
other provisions whatever, can hold nations back from a resort to arms 
as the final arbiter of their disputes. The world must be educated to 
this new Christian order of things. Such an education will be found 
indispensable to permanent peace. Here is the great work of peace- 
reformers, a vast and very difficult, but by no means hopeless task. 


ARGUMENT FoR War FRoM THE Otp Testament. — We wonder that 
teachers of religion cannot see that this deification of brute force as of 
greater efficacy than moral influence, gives the lie direct to the whole 
teaching of Christianity. Their appeal to the Old Testament is wholly 
beside the mark, unless they are prepared to abide the issue of such an 
appeal in other directions as well as that of war. Will they allow us to 
cite Old Testament examples in justification of polygamy and concabi- 
nage, and persecution, and slavery, and the extermination of enemics, 
and the infliction of capital punishment for Sabbath-breaking, and filial 
impiety, and a dozen other practices? Surely, it betrays a singular con- 
fusion of thought to say, after citing the example of Sampson, David, and 
Joshua, these cases show that the duties of a soldier are not inconsist- 
ent with the calling of a Christian! Were Sampson, David, and 
Joshua, Christians? Is there no distinction between Christianity and 
Judaism ? 


Gumpse or Lonpon.— It spreads over more than 120 square 
miles, contains 2,600 miles of streets, has 360,000 houses, a pop- 


ulation of 3,000,000, and an assessed annual rental of over $40,- 
000,000. | 
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‘‘SHALL the sword devour forever?” is a question equally interest- 
ing to the moralist and the politician. Is war always to disturb, to des- 
olate,’and to degrade the human family? The question must often have 
forced itself upon the attention of those who watch the cause of Proargss, 
and take part in the efforts made to alleviate the miseries of mankind. 
That war shall sooner or later cease to defile the earth, is probably the 
creed of most men, and must be the conviction of every true Christian. 
Opinions differ widely, no doubt, as to the time and means of the great 
and happy deliverance ; but it is a glad thought to millions of human 
hearts, whenever faith is permitted to grapple with the subject, that there — 
will be a day of deliverance from the dread scourye of war, a day 
when ‘‘ nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

It is to be regretted that this thought is not more encouraged and 
dwelt upon by Christian philosophers,— the absolute certainty that war 
must and will come toan end. Popular notions on this subject are al- 
together too vague and visionary to be of much practical good. Men, 
after all, rather hope than believe that war will fade out and di@ They 
lack the motive to action which definiteness of conviction can alone give. 
Real earnest belief that war is coming to an end will prompt, more than 
anything else, to earnest effort to bring the end about. That it will not 
come without effort, is quite certain. We shall not drift into a condition 
of permanent and universal peace. That will come as the reward of wise, 
united, and determined action, It must be made a part of the great 
business of nations— something to be done, not simply something to be 
hoped for. It will greatly help men to prepare themselves for taking 
part in this grand reform when they become fully convinced that things 
as they-are cannot goon. If men knew that the war system must in- 
evitably crumble and decay, who would feel the least interest or enthu- 
siasm in carrying on the system, or contributing to its support ? 

Incidentally and uncongciously men are doing much every day to un- 
dermine the present war system, and to establish on a sounder and safer 
basis the relation of States; but how much more nobly, worthily and 
honorably would the work go on if moral principle were allowed to guide 
rather than to follow the dictates of economical expediency! It is a pleas- 
ant and cheering sight to see the men of business, all over Europe, so 
busily engaged day by day in fabricating new ties which bind the nations 
in irreversible bonds to keep the peace. It is something to catch even a 
faint whisper of the cry from the ranks of commerce, which will one day 
swell into diapason tones of thunder: ‘ We are partners, and cannot 
afford to fight.’ How much more cheering and glorious will it be to 
eatch the first utterances of those clear silver notes with which the be- 
lievers of Cliristendom will cry, ‘Ws are Curistians, therefore we_ 
will not fight !’ 

By whatever agency accomplished, let us be thankful that the end is 
drawing on. There is hope for humanity in the fact that war is as dis- 
tinctively opposed to the interests of Mammon as it is to the spirit of 
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Christianity. It is as fatal to the interests of the life that now is, as 
of that which is to come. It is quite true that God can make the selfish- 
ness of men to praise him, just as he can make the wrath of man to 
praise him; and it may be that, though professedly Christian nations 
may, through their pride and obstinacy, reject the blessing of Peace as 
inculcated by the authority of Gospel Law, they may be compelled to ac- 
cept and maintain it as a condition of their commercial relations, and the 
dependencies which arise therefrom. 

f war were declared between England or France and any other of the 
Great Powers, involving a general European convulsion, it would become — 
&@ question not simply of the increase of a few millions upon the Military 
and Naval Estimates, but a convulsion threatening to shake to pieces, 
and involve in utter ruin, that vast and complicated system of modern m- 
ternational credit, which has assumed such colossal ‘proportions, and is 
fast binding into one great commercial and monetary partnership the en- 
terprising populations of the civilized world. It is not simply the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Messrs. Rothschild, who will have to be 
consulted before another great European war breaks out. There are in- 
terests quite as potential as these to be considered ; — a power, dormant 
yet sensitive, lying perdu in the patent safe and strong boxes of the 
Credit Mobiiler at Paris, International Financial and Credit Foncier 
and Mobilier, the General Credit, the London Financial in London, the 
Vindebona Bank in Vienna, and many similar corporations, under whose 
guidance that wondrous web of financial co-partnership has been so mar- 
vellously spun within the last few years. Railways are great Peace- 
makers, not only because they facilitate travel, and bring the peoples, 
hitherto divided, into frequent intercourse with each other, but because 
these railways are common property, owned by the capitalists, not of 
one, but of all countries. 

If, then, there are in modern times interests and necessitieS greater 
than those which have hitherto been supposed to necessitate war; if a 
substitute for war is required, alike by the interests of peoples, and by 
the advancing civilization of the age, should not distinct and vigorous 
efforts be made to discover that substitute, and to secure its adoption ? 


_If stipulated arbitration is the simplest and safest substitute which at pres- 


ent presents itself, let that be urged upon the governments of Europe 
with a frequency and pertinacity which will secure for it attention, and 


- bring it to the test of experience. It may not be infallible ; buat neither 


is war infallible. It is surely better to incur the risk of mistakes through 
Frienpty Arsrrration, which may afterwards be corrected, than through 
war, whose processes are those of irremediatle death and desolation. 
Nothing will assist so materially in securing for the award of Inter- 
national Arbitration both obedience and respect as the fervency with 
which they are demanded by the popular voice. If a better plan can be 
devised, the intelligence of European statesmen will not fail to discover 
it. When they see that the tide of popular sympathy is fairly turned, 
and feel that war, with all its anomalies and enormities, can no longer be 
relied upon as the last resouree of diplomacy, then they will turn to those 
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peaceful agencies and Christiana applianoes.which will .settle disputes and 
maintain rights far more satisfactorily and surely than the treacherous 
and costly Sworp. — E. F. in Bond of Brotherhood. 


Waatra or Busnress Men. — The following table, supposed to be 
quite reliable, shaws the gstimated wealth of merchants and manufas- 
tarers chiefly in the North :— 


States. Business Houses. Wealth, 
Connecticut. ...sece- ceseckeeees0,0on $145,588 ,000 
Delaware ..... scece Sia a ae a6 1,150 24,701,000 
District of Columbia......seeee0-1, 282 | 17,448,000 
THimoia.. ce ccccscccccceccssveeela,cld 207 ,563 ,000 
Indiana......ccccsccceee Arey yb 134,240,000 
lowa bSaisiaeboieaeeesseeareue cOu0e 38,532,000 
Kanaas. .ccccccccccccccccsccccseeskd® 3,557 ,000 
Kentucky. engeorneeerseseos eevevseeseloee 39,559,000 
Louisiana (N. O. only)...s0...---- 802 50,790,000 

aine. een eseeeee es eeeverenvstser 4,982 99 298 000 
Maryland ....c000. seccsveseressd-060 102,359,000 
Massachusetts.... cscecssecvee- 17,302 868,815,060 
Michigan. eseec5e eee ere re ro | 83,943,000 
Missouri.. eo eesereees cose 00s 00d,203 81,334,000 
Minnesota evceservecne eoeevesecove eco .979 7,402 000 
New Hampshire....ccceessseee+ 2.0L 38,685,000 
New Jersey ..ccccevecsesseeen ee D910 90,250,000 
New York. ineccous Saceee ees 36,932 ] 677,204, 
OM 1555.0 6854 455s Seas elas 17,005 310,725,000 
Penneylvania.........:. Pe Tee ey) ar? | 733,296,600 

Rhode feland.. 1. .cccecccce ec cce sD KOF ‘ 115,714,600 
Vermont.....ccccccccscccvssenn 2,404 : 19,989 000 
Wisconsin... ..cccccccaccvessss 20,309 . 53,775,000 

Total...... ° tatgesedisinee 100,920 $4 ,944,766,000 


This makes Massachusetts, the second State in wealth. The six New 
Kogland States have 35,948 large business houses, with a capital employed 
amounting to $1,288,079,000. Omit New York and Pennsylvania, and it 
will be seen that Massachusetts has an excess of $41,899,000 over all th 
remaining States. 


CoMMERCE A BOND oF Peace.— One fruit of the late Richard 
Cobden’s usefulness was the commercial treaty which he negoti- 
ated with the French Emperor, the effect of which was, that while 
the total amount of England’s trade with France was in 1859 orily 
£26,431,000, it reached.in 1864 £49,797,000; an increase, in: 
five years, of £23,366,000, or nearly 90-per cent. This bond of 
mutual interest is continually operating upon a broader scale, aad 
with increased efficacy,as.a guarantee of peace betwoen nations 
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EDWARD EVERETT ON THE REBELLION: 
THIS REBELLION NOT JUSTIFIED BY THE REVOLUTION IN 1776. 


AN attempt is made, especially by foreign writers, tu assimi- 
late the existing rebellion at the South with the American Rev- 
‘olution. We might, as against England, accept this view of 


- the subject, for she not only denied the right of the Colonies to 


assert their independence, but treated the attempt to do so asa 
rebellion. Although she denies our right by a legislative act to 
close the ports of the rebellious States, she did it herself in the 


Revolutionary War by 16 George III., c. 5, and two years after 


the capitulation of Burgoyne, and after the independence of the 
States had been acknowledged by France, she sent Mr. Laurens 


‘to the Tower as atraitor. She therefore is, to say the least, as 


much estopped from recognizing the right of secession as we 
from denying it. 

But the truth is, there is not the stightest similarity between 
the secession of the rebel States and the American revolution, 
unless upon the principle that all rebellions are just. Our fathers 
in 1776 set up no unqualified right of revolution, and it would 
have come to nothing practically, if they had; for, in any sense 
in which there is an abstract right, on the part of the people, to 
revolt, there is a co-extensive right, on the part of the govern- 
ment, to suppress the revolution. They claimed no right for a 
part of a people to throw off at pleasure the authority of a legiti- 
mate or constitutional government; for this would be to strike 
at the root of all government. What they taught was, that gov- 


‘@ernments were instituted to secure the inalienable rights of men, 
‘among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and, 


inasmuch as governments derive their ‘just power from the con- 
sent of the governed, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, tt ts the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and institute another. This is the whole of their doc- 
trine on that subject; and it is of course equally true in mon- 
archies and republics, in centralized and confederate governments. 
.Not being represented in the British Parliament, they denied its 
right to bind them in all cases; and, inasmuch as the king, com- 
bining with the Parliament, had by a long course of abuses and 
, usurpations, evinced a desire to reduce them to absolute despot- 


‘ism, it was their right and duty to throw off their allegiance, and 
- establish their independence. 


In all this, I need not say, there is not the slightest similarity, 
in principle or fact, with the case of the seceding States. Their 


inhabitants are not a separate colonial people, but they are an 


integral portion of that ‘“‘one people” which declared their in- 
, dependence, and which,’ being loosely associated under the old 
' eonfederation of States, ordained and established tho present 
Gonatitution, ‘in order to form a more perfect Union.” In the 
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government which they thus took a part in forming, they are rep- 
resented beyond the numerical proportion of their population, 
and for the greater part of the time its administration has been 
controlled by themselves. This organic law thus formed has 
been adopted by the people of each of the ‘States, as much: as 
their own State constitutions, and there is a provision in the text 
of the instrument that ‘this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” All the powers of the 
government having for the greater part of the time since its for- 
mation been controlled by the people of the seceding States, and 
by those in the other States in political alliance with them, it is 
impossible, notwithstanding loose assertions and clamors to the 
contrary, that the seceding States can have found it an oppres- 
sive or tyrannical government, which, by the principles of the 
Declaration and by the law of Nature, they had a right to throw 
off, or even of which they had any just right to complain. They 
‘have accordingly re-adopted this form of government with no 
essential alterations, and it was admitted by Mr. Vice-President 
Stephens to be the mildest and most beneficent government 
known in the history of the world. This confession was made, 
after the election of Mr. Lincoln, the immediate pretended justi- 
fication of the rebellion. A still more important admission was 
made by Mr. Davis himself in one of his last speeches in the 
Senate of the United States, December 10, 1860. ‘Our fa- 
thers,” said Mr. Davis, ‘ learning wisdom from the experiments 
of Rome and Greece, — the one a consolidated Republic, and the 
other strictly a Confederacy, — and taught by the lessons of our 
own experiment under the Confederation, came together to form 
‘a more perfect union,’ and in my judgment made the best gov- 
ernment that has ever been instituted by man.” —Hdward Everett. 


All this may be true without proving the right of a people by 
violence to throw off at discretion the government over them. 
Such a claim strikes at the root of every government; and never 
-did or can any one concede this right without committing a spe- 
cies of suicide. If a government has a right to enforce its laws, 
none of its subjects can have any right to resist them. The rights 
and obligations of a government and of its citizens are correlative ; 
if the former is authorized to command, the latter are bound to 
‘obey ; nor can it be optional with them whether to submit or re- 
sist. The logic that makes it right for a government to execute 
the very laws which subjects are at liberty to resist at pleasure, 
seems to us a strange and suicidal absurdity, 
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Nations as a PartNersnre. — We find in a late namber of the 
‘Bond of Brotherhood,” edited by our friend, Elihu Burritt, pub- 
lished in London, and now just starting upon ite seventeenth year, 
a pleasant article representing the nations of Christendom, more 
especially those of Europe, as a vast commercial copartnership, 
whose common interests, belting the globe, interlinked at every 
point, and including telegraphs, railways, and other means of 
intercourse by correspondence, travel, and exchange of their re- 
spective products, imperatively require for their prosperity some 


‘reliable system of permanent peace that shall settle their disputes, 


and regulate all their dealings without a resort to the sword. 


‘« Differences and difficulties are liable to arise even in the most 


‘amicable counting-houses; and though the partners are too wise 


to draw revolvers on each other, they are occasionally glad to 
avail themselves of the good offices of a properly authorized 
Court of Equity to adjust the matter in dispute. Such a court 


‘is as needful among nations as it is among citizens; and when a 


Coneress oF Nations has been established, the first step will 
have been taken toward the disarmament of nations. The count- 


.ing-house relations of European States will help greatly the real- 


ization of such a Coneress, as the most important permanent 
institution in the world. 

What a blessing would it have been to America, had such a Con- 
gress been in existence four years ago, —a Court of Appeal to 
which she might honorably have referred her great difficulty for 
friendly and peaceful adjudication. But for war she might have 
been now one of the head partners of the great international, 
commercial firm. As it is, she stands almost excluded from the 
concern, her influence paralyzed, her resources swallowed up in 


.profitless strife, and the yawning abyss of ruin threatening to 


engulf a nation so lately the admiration and envy of the com- 
mercial world. 

Let us hope that the lesson will not be lost upon the popn- 
lations of all countries! War is out of harmony with all the 


- highest interests of mankind, and the best tendencies of the age. 
_To prepare for war is to foster the elements of ruin and wretched- 


ness ; to raise and maintain great armaments is to undermine the 
solid foundations of a country’s greatness; to train men to fight 
is treason to the interests of industry. It is for the good of all 
that there be no more war. [In order to this there must be or- 
@ANIZED Peace. To provide a substitute for war is surely as 


, Zouch the interest as it is the duty of the great commercial fra- 


t 


ternity of modern times; and no substitute is so simple, s0 prac- 
ticable and so economical as a permanent Coneress or Nations, 


to which all disputes may be referred for settlement by Frienpir 
ARBITRATION |” 
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MATERIAL BONDS OF PEACE. 


Tue silent, invisible upbuilding of coral islands is the submarine work 
of ages that man cannot number. The littles and the littles by which 
the knotted structure is woven are exceedingly minute. The inch by 
inch by which the white antlers grow is a process of expansion too slow 
to be detected by human eyes, even if they could see it under the blue 
surface of the sea. Thus silent and imperceptible is the webwork of 
material interests which are internetting the great family of nations with 
the bonds of peace. How quietly they permeate, with their strong, self- 
multiplying threads, all the countries within that family circle! How 
gently they stretch out their invisible web, first the warp-cords, then the 
woof-twine! The spaces between for a long time are wide and incohe- 
rent. Noone sees any connection between them, any more than between 
parallel rivers running at wide, uneven intervals to the sea. Few note 
when the spaces begin to narrow. Each of the thousand weavers keeps 
his eye and heart upon his own thread, nor heeds his neighbor’s line, 
whether it parallels or crosses his own. But the great shuttle plays back 
and forth by night and day. The warp and the woof approach each 
other slowly ‘at every throw. Gradually, and noticed only by few en- 
lightened eyes, the web takes consistency, and grows into a texture that 
holds the nations inwoven in meshes they cannot sever. Still they are 
sharpening their swords to cut these netted cords, and cast them off, as 
if they were merely a spider’s webbing. 

How few statesmen even of the present day realize the texture and 
strength of that webwork of acral interests im which the countries of 
Christendom are at this moment inwéven! How incongruous is all this 
armed-peace policy with the present relationships and dispositions of na- 
tions! How diametrically, blindly, and suicidally opposed to the spirit 
and letter and life of these interests and tendencies are all these new 
and prodigious preparations for war, exhausting the revenues of great 
nations, and constantly increasing under the stimulus of popular favor ! 

The mutual or reciprocal attitude of the foremost nations of Europe is 
a stupendous anomaly. Nor is it so from the stand-point alone of those 
visionary men called, half-derisively, the ‘‘ friends of Peace,’’ but from 
the point of observation from which the most profound and experienced 
statesmen have looked forward to an auspicious change in the relation- 
ships of governments and peoples. Jt was not an Exeter Hall enthusi- 
ast, but Sir Robert Peel, ati stated, in his great argument for Free Trade, 
that just in proportion as the commercial intercourse between nations was 
increased would the danger of war between them be diminished. How 
few members of the British Parliament, how few public men and publio 
journals, ventured or wished to impugn or even disbelieve the truth and 
justice of that proposition! And yet, although governments and peoples 
have accepted the premise, they have rejected or seemingly reversed the 
conclusion. Take, for instance, the mutual attitude of England and - 
France, the two nations on whom the peace of Europe mostly depends. 
Apply to that attitude the axiom of Sir Robert Peel, and see its amazing 
incongruity. Apparently, if he had said, just in proportion as the com- 
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mercial intercourse of the two nations should be increased would the dan- 
ger of war between them be augmented, they could not have stood in 
more seemingly belligerent attitude toward each other than they do at 
this moment. 

To our mind this is the strangest anomaly in Christendom. . It is an 
incongruity which every other tendency of the times makes more and 
more distorted. The freest trade between England and France that Sir 
Robert Peel could have anticipated in his best moments of expectation 
has been realized. The consummation is recognised as one of the most 
important events in the commercial history of Great Britain. It has al- 
ready begun to tell upon the material prosperity of the nation, Its prom- 
ise of increasing good is a matter of public gratulation. 

This treaty is only an additional bond of peace between the two coun- 
tries. Since Sir Robert Peel died, they have been brought into rela- 
tionships and copartnerships which he probably never dreamed of. In the 
first place, English capitalists, merchants, and manufacturers have taken 
stock in the material interests of France to an amount of moneyed invest- 
ment which would astonish the nation, if it could be all tabulated and 
footed up in one round total. There is probably not a railway from Nice 
to Nantes, or from the Pyrenees to the Belgian frontier, in which Eng- 
lish capital has not a vested interest. From railways these international 
joint-stock companies have gone to telegraph linea, steamboats, hotels, 
mines, forests, and to almost every kind of faihees speculation and en- 
terprise. Thus, doubtless, there is ten times more of English money in- 
vested in what may be called the raw materials of French wealth and 
well-being than has ever lain in gold at one time in the Bank of England. 
All this vast moneyed interest is invested by English capitalists virtually 
in the peace and frosperity of France. Every farthing of it feels the 
thrill of her weal or the chill of her woe. Like a sensitive plant, it 
trembles and recoils at every serious disturbance within her borders. If 
the simile be as reverent as true, it rejoices at her joy, and saddens at 
her sorrow. It looks up at the overhanging sky with wistful and in- 
quiring eye, and studies its mise of favoring rains, dews, ligt, aud 
heat. Its pulse is quskonediat the golden augury of a good harvest, 
and droops to heaviness at any destroying fire, or flood, or drought. It 
peers with pecuniary speculation into the wheatfields, vineyards, olive- 
yards, mulberry probes and gauges their prospective yields. It counts 
the loaded village carts headed for the railway, and estimates the weekly 
amount of freight which it will convey to Paris or Lyons, and the return 
bulk and worth of goods. It looks into the workshops and cramped 
dwellings of the artisans of St. Antoine, to see if they are going to winter 
well and keep the peace. It hangs on the lips of the emperor, to deci- 
aa his domestic and foreign policy. Such is the interwebbing of Eng- 

and and France by the texture of these material bonds of peace. In 
their strength and multiplicity they doubtless exceed anything that Sir 
Robert Peel anticipated in the first soore of years after the inauguration 
of Free Trade. 

Let us now turn to what may be called the political or governmental 
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relations between the two countries within the last decade. Never, in. 
the history of Christendom, have two great nations been brought into 
such intimate copartnership, and such close companionship, as England 
and France since 1853. They have walked hand in hand, and fought , 
side by side in the Crimea and in China, They have gone in partner- 
ship into enterprises most calculated in their prosecution and issue to 
excite sensitive jealousy and open antagonism of aim and animus be- 
tween them, — enterprises which: required the utmost confidence in each 
other’s good faith and honor. They came out of them with that mutual 
confidence in each other’s good faith strengthened instead of weakened. 
The habit of acting in copartnersbip, in peace or war, is growing upon 
them. They hardly think of moving asunder in any matter affecting the 
great and serious questions that trouble Europe. As peacemakers they 
walk arm in arm. As war-makers they fight side by side. Their diplo- 
macy is coupled or issued in joint-notes. Their letters of warning to 
Prussia, Austria, and other great powers virtually go in one envelope, 
and one is generaily as close a copy of the other as the two languages 
admit. Here is just a cursory glance at the material and political bonds 
of peace which connect England and France at the’ present moment. 
Now, is that armed-peace attitude in which they stand to each other 
anything short of a most strange incongruity with these new and re- 
markably intimate relations existing between them ? 

No two nations have ever walked hand in hand in so many and g0 in- 
timate partnerships, or ever reposed such complete mutual confidence in 
transactions most calculated to stir up in each other unpleasant. jealoua- 
jes. We have seen them act together in peace or war, al the barriers to 
trade and friendly intercourse between them swept away. We have seen 
British capital invested to such enormous extent in French railways and 
ae works, that the material well-being of the two nations seems to 

ave been ageregated already into one common stock. Every week is 

marked by some new phase and fact of this companionship. Did any- * 
thing in the intercourse of two great neighbor nations ever equal the . 
ovation lately given by the English Bonch and Bar and Government to 
the illustrious Berryer in London? All this is seen and felt by the two 
nations. It is made by both the subject of public gratulation, not only © 
as the basis of a present well-being to both, but as the brightest pledge 

and promise of a still happ‘er future. 

Now, could anything be a more stupendous incongruity between the 
two nations than their present armed-peace attitude toward each other ? 
If they had lost every sentiment of confidence in each other’s honor and 
morality ; if they were twitting and-taunting each other, and bandying 
the fiercest epithets of scorn and defiance ; if their ignited animosities 
had seized and singed asunder all the commercial bonds between them, 
and if each were mad and bad enough to make war upon the other with 
no warning or provocation, could their attitude toward each other be 

“more warlike than at the present moment? Take for example their 
eager competition in running neck and neck with each other in the con- 
struction of iron-clad navies and ponderous engines of destruction, the 
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very thought of which should startle a humane mind with horror. These 
navies are created and held in readiness to grapple with each other in 
death-struggles. Neither is designed to be arrayed against any other 
continental power. It is England against France, and France against 
England. It is on the race between Portsmouth and Cherbourg that 
both nations are staking their industrial earnings and public revenues 
with such reckless and continually increasing prodigality.— E. B. m 
Bond of Brotherhood, 


Some Goop out or Wanr.—A Ministering Angel. — Every great 
calamity, however culpable its cause, gives occasion and scope for many 
beautiful developments of character. In the North we have seen such a 
multitude of these that the following may be regarded as little more 
than a fair specimen : — 


‘‘ Being in Boston the other day, [ was passing along a rather poor 
street, when I was accosted by a young lady with whom I formerly had 
some acquaintance. I did not recognize her at first ; but the tones of ber 
voice soon recalled her to my recollection. She was the only child of 
one of the richest merchants in Boston, and the brightest. gayest creature 
that can be imagined, — the spoiled darling of admiring friends, the very 
‘topmost sparkle’ on the glittering wave of fashionable life. Now her 
appearance, though not shabby, was greatly changed. A plain, dark 
dress, 2 cloak of last year’s pattern, a cheap though tasteful bonnet, and 
well-worn furs made up a costume which she would not have thought it 
peeee to appear in once. Her manner, too, seemed a little subdued 
rem its old buoyancy, and her cheerful, smiling face had a shade of 

thoughtfulness which I did not remember then. I had never heard of 
“any reverses in her family ; still I sapposed something of the kind must 
have happened, and felt much sympathy for her changed fortunes. 
Meeting a friend soon after, I inquired of him what it meant. 
‘Qh!’ suid he, ‘it’s only the war. The pressure of the public calamity 
has sobered her, and transformed the gay girl we once knew into some 
thing only a little lower than the angels. She has not lost her property, 
and Heaven forbid she should; for money in such hands is doubly 
blessed. She has no near friends of her own to give up; but she has 
devoted herself to other people’s friends. Sick and wounded soldiers, 
widows and orphans, every form of suffering which the war bas produced, 
finds a consoler in her. She wears her old hats, and turns her old 
dresses wrong side up and inside out, that she may give all her allowance 
to the destitute. And not only her allowance but ber time is all gives. 
There is not a seamstress in Boston works harder, or more hours than 
she, making clothing, distributing necessaries, and bunting up cases of re- 
lief. War is the Devil’s work, I know ; but it calls angels into the field 
sometimes.’ ”’ 


How strange that any one should ever give to war the credit of the 
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beautiful traits thas called forth to mitigate its wide and’ terrible suffer- 
ings! By such logic we might justify and applaud every species of 
wiekedness the world ever witnessed, and even exalt Satan himself into a 
saint and a wholesale benefactor of our race! Yet such is the drift of 
half the arguments used in palliation of war. What else are Dr. Busb- 
nell’s elaborate excuses, if indeed they be not outright eulogies of the 
sword? Just think, and you will see for yourselves the truth of what 
we here assert. 
ad 

Miitary Leeistators. — Few are aware how disproportionate a 
share of influence is exerted by warriors and their partisans in all gov- 
ernments. Take that of England asa specimen. “Of the 656 mem- 
bers composing the House of Commons,” says one perfectly familiar 
with the subject, 217 are officers in the army or navy ; some few of 
them on the ‘retired’ list, and 175 other members are more or less 
interested, through family connections chiefly, in the support of our 
present large warlike expenditure. Here we have a war-voting power 
of above half the representation of the country. In a recent parlia- 
ment, there were 3 admirals, three lieutenant-generals, 3 major-generals 
22 colonels, 28 lieutenant-colonels, 16 majors, 43 captains, 21 lieu- 
tenants, and 4 cornets. Now, while the mercantile, the manufactur. 
ing, and the ship-owning interests have in the House of Commons but 
84 representatives, the war interests have in that same House not 
fewer than 200 members directly interested in maintaining war es- 
tablishments, and over 100 besides who from their associations are also 
indirectly interested in their support. What can be expected from 
such a state of things but that war interests will have the first atten- 
tion, and that whatever other votes may be omitted, at least some 
three hundred members are prepared to vote ‘the estimates,’ be they 
what they may? Is it not, therefore, the bounden duty of the true 
friends of the country to remedy this evil by reducing the number of 
war members of the House of Commons to the lowest possible point ? ” 

Such facts explain very much the blind obstinacy with which nearly 
all governments persist in their enormous war expenses, and their 
readiness to run the risk of war. Warriors, indeed, have been allowed, 
from time immemorial, to rule the world for the most part; and hence 
the vastly disproportionate favor shown to the war system. There 
can be little hope of much improvement in this respect until warriors 
shall cease to be rulers, and civil governments shall be put and kept m 
the hands of civilians. 
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Wa cannot close our report without referring to the inestimable loss 
which the cause of peace has sustained by the death of Mr. Cobden. 
We need not dwell upon the general virtues and merits of the deceased 
statesman. That is rendered unnecessary by the homage which, with an 
unanimity wholly unparalleled in our political history, has been paid by 
all classes and by all parties in the country to his eminent public services, 
the stainless integrity of his life, the transparent honesty of his character, 
the unselfish purity of his patriotism. But surely if there is any class of 
the community that owahim a special tribute of honor, it is the friends 
of peace. The service he rendered to our cause is beyond computation ; 
while the fidelity with which he clung to ‘it, through all vicissitudes of 
ciroumstance and opinion, cannot but embalm his memory forever in 
our grateful aod affsctionate veneration. The promotion of peace was not 
merely one of the incidental consequences following from the policy that 
he advocated and achieved; it was the moving principle, the underly- 
ing purpose of his whole life. It might have been thought glory enough 
for one man to have struck the fetters from the limbs of trade, to have 
brought abundance of cheap bread to the poor man’s table, to have given 
unbounded commercial prosperity to his country, and to bave linked a!ien 
nations in the bonds of mutual interest and dependence. But these ob- 
jects, high as they were, were eve: in his mind subordinated to the still 
nobler moral aim of promoting peace on earth and good-will among men. 
With what disinterested zeal, with what indefatigable labor, with what 
lofty courage, with what undaunted persistency, he worked for this end 
in the senate, on the platform, through the press, at home and abroad, to 
the last day of his life, can we ever forget? Nor is there any danger 
that the world shall be able to forget. The result of hie labors will 
broaden with the advance of civilization. The glory of his fame will 
culminate with the progress of humanity. Whatever other reputations 
may fade, there is no fear but that his name will be had in honorable and 
everlasting remembrance. Such men do not die even upon earth : — 


*¢ For their best part of life on earth ts when 
Long after death, prisoned and pent no more, 
Their thoughts, their wild dreams even, have become 
Part of the necessary air men breathe.’’ 


To enumerate all the services which Mr. Cobden rendered to the cause 
of peace would far exceed the limits of this report. But we cannot omit 
one reference to the unswerving constancy with which he kept trae to 
them through evil report and good report. Many tried, some by flattery, 
and some by ridicule, to detach him from our ranks. But that true heart 
never faltered for an instant in its loyalty to the cause and its friends. 
While smaller men, once following with us, shrunk from our side, una- 
ble to bear the reproach, he who, from his eminence, was the most con- 
spicuous mark for the shafts of scorn, never veiled his principles, was 
never ashamed of his associates. When the epithet of peacem nger was 
flung at him as an opprobrium, he picked it up, and twined it as a coro- 
nal of glory around his brow. 
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It will be readily understood that the death of such a man is an im- 
meose, an all but irrepa:able loss to the cause. And yet there is no 
room for despondency. Indeed, the circumstances of his death are fall 
of encouragement to those who remain. During life, while his advocacy: 
of free trade was applauded, his advocacy of peace was too often derided 
and decried ; but te the nation was bending over his bier, and all par. 
ty passions were for a moment hushed by the presence of a great and 
generous grief, there gleamcd upon many minds some perception of the 
true grandeur that was thrown around his life and character by the fact 
that, though loving his country well, and rendering to it services such ag 
it has fallen to the lot of few to render, he had risen above all narrow: 
and selfish notions of patriotism, and had dared ‘to recognize, as the basis 
of his political faith, the doctrine of the common fatherhood of God and 
the common brotherhood of man. | | 

And rich was his reward. Probably no man ever descended to the 

ve amid sorrow so genuine and universal, and, at the same time, so 
little qualified by any other sentiment. For it was not England only 
that mourned him; but when her voice of reverential regret arose over: 
his grave, it was echoed with no less sincerity from France, from Ger- 
many, from Italy, from America, from the whole civilized world. This, 
we venture to say, was owing largely to his having been a man of peace. 
For when he fell, there was no stain of blood found on his garments; 
there were no scenes of suffering associated with the beneficent victories 
he bad won. As the tidings of his death passed from land to land, the 
name of Richard Cobden stirred up no memories of terror or anguish in 
any widow's or orphan’s heart. But that name, wherever it was known, 
was known as a sound of peace, as a symbol of blessing through all the 
habitations of humanity. 

Still, though his death, like his life, is full of a noble inspiration, those 
who are left behind to try to carry on the work in which he bore so great 
& part, may be pardoned if they sometimes feel lonely and weak under 
the consciousness that such men are withdrawn forever from their side. 
Seldom has so severe a loss befallen any cause in so short a time as that 
which has befallen the peace cause by the death of two such men as Jo- 
seph Sturge and Richard Cobden. Each in his own line was imcompa- 
rable, and each has left a vacancy which it is not easy to fill up. But 
our faith and hope are in that God who raised and qualified them for 
their great service, and with whom is still the residue of the spirit. — Re- 


port of London Peace Society. 


TuRiFT OF NEGROES IN New Orteans.— The colored citizens of 
New Orleans own real estate to the value of $15,000,000, and they 
now have a daily newspaper — The Tribune — printed and edited 
by colored men. | 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BONDS OF PEACE. 


CuRIsTIANITY ought to be, and in time must and will be, a sure 
guarantee for the preservation of peace among the nations of Chris- 
tendom. A right application of its principles to their intercourse 
could not fail to secure such a result. A very small share of that 
spirit which brought our Saviour from heaven to the cross, which 
inspired the song of the heavenly hosts over his manger-cradle, and 
actuated his followers during the martyr-age of his church, would 
now suffice to avert all war and all fear of war between nations 
reputedly Christian. Alas that the world has never yet seen in 
eighteen hundred years a single nation strictly Christian, a govern- 
ment acting habitually on the real principles of the gospel in deal- 
' ing with other nations; but over every country nominally Chris- 
tian are scattered some true disciples of the Prince of peace, im- 
bued with a portion of his spirit, and acting on the principles he 
taught. Their number may be comparatively very small; but, 
however few, they are sufficient, if faithful to their obligations, to 
leaven in time every community in Christendom, and bring its gov- 
ernment so far into accordance with the gospel on the subject of 
peace as now to prevent actual war in nearly all cases, and ere 
long to supersede the whole war-system by the adoption of far 
better expedients by nominally Christian nations for the settle- 
ment of their disputes, the protection of their respective rights, 
and the regulation of their entire intercourse. 

Such a consummation we cannot soon expect for all Christen- 
dom; but between ourselves and our fatherland it ought to have 
come long ago, and would, if the followers of Christ in the two 
countries had done their duty on the question of international 
peace. Their common religion might be a sure guarantee of per 
petual peace between these countries. It is in their power, if 
they will, to render it morally certain that henceforth no war, or 
serious fear of war, shall ever again disturb or imperil two nations 
so closely bound together by so many ties of common principles, 
common duties, and common interests. How easy for then, if 
they would, to insure a result so blessed and glorious, and how 
benign and far-reaching would be its influence, not only upon 
themselves, but upon the whole world ! 

These and many kindred thoughts have been forced upon us by 
a General Council lately held in Boston, representing some three 
thousand Congregational churches in this country, and welcoming 
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delegates from nearly an equal number of similar ¢hurches in 
Great Britain and her provinces. The welcome was very cordial ; 
but the attitude of English Congregationalists toward our coun- 
try during our slaveholders’ rebellion had been so unsatisfactory 
that an able committee was appointed to draft a special re- 
sponse. On the report of this committee occurred a remarkable 
demonstration, the substance of which we copy : — 


“In referring to the deputation from the English churches, as distinct 
‘from those of Wales, the committee alluded to the fuct that the sentiment of 
England and Scotland had been noturiausly adverse to our cause, The 
must powerful official organs, the must punderous reviews, the must popular 
magazines, the newspapers of widest circulation, if they had agrved fa noth- 
ing else, were well agreed in bostility to us, and sympathy with the rebel- 
lion, ‘This we bad not expected. One clase alone had stuvd firm in oppo- 
sition to the prevalent feeling, —the operatives of the manufactories and 
workshops of England, — whv had felt trom the first thet the conflict was 
one involving the rights of labur, and bad stood up unmoved by any infla- 
ences in the day of their calamity and ours. 

From the Congregational churches of England they had expected an un- 
equivocal and constant declaration. Was not ours the sume uid cause of the 
Puritan against the Cavalier? While they most cordially welequed the 
brethren who bring congratulations to us from the English chufches, it 
could not be forgotten that they felt deeply and sorrowfully the actual pusi- 
tion of Enghsh Congregationalists. While among these brethren sume have 
from first to last, must constantly, devutedly, and eluquently deended our 
cause, they would frankly acknowledge that they bitterly perceived that 
the majority of the Congregatiunalists of England had nut destred the suo- 
cess of our armies, and that the duminant influence of the Cungregational 
Union gf England had been against us. The cumimittee desired tu express 
no unkind remembrance as of injury to us, but would accept the testimony 
of these brethren with us as the best pruof of a desire tu muintain hercatter 
relations between us and them of an inseparable faith and uniun.”’ 


On this report arose.a spicy and very significant debate. Rev. 
_A. H. Quint, late chaplain in our army, was quite frank, if not 
discourteously severe, saying, ‘‘ England, I suppose, is now on 
our side. She is always on the side of the strongest battalions ; 
always ready to follow the powerful, and to crush the weak. 
Some of you may say that I feel strongly upon this subject. I 
have earned the right to feel so by a three years’ risk of my life 
in the service of my country, where I had to fight England, and 
gaw my comrades fall, and knew that they fell by British bullets 
from British muskets, loaded with British powder, fired by men 
wearing British shoes and clothing, and backed by British sym- 
_pathy. When those cheers were given to Dr. Vaughan’s speech 
the other day, I thought I heard in them the whiz of the bullef, 
the orash of the bursting shell, the groans of the wounded, the 
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think of England’s treatment of us in the hour of our national 
agony; but the only revenge we desire will be, we trast, to treat 
her as fairly and kindly as if she had done us no injury, to se- 
cure for her whatever may be justly due from our own Govern- 

‘ment, and insist that, hereafter, controversies between us shall in 
no case be referred to the blind, brutal arbitrament of battle, but 
only by negotiation, or some mode of reference. Few among us 
but will say with Mr. Beecher, ‘I do not believe there will be any 
cause of offence given by the English Government. If that which 
I understand to be the demand of our Government, as unquestioa- 
ably it will be, — reparation for the losses we have suffered through 
their malfeasance and defective administration,—is denied, let it be 
referred to some just and disinterested party.” (Applause.) It 
will be a burning shame if Christians let England and Amenica 
ever go to war again on any issue. 


Our Inrernat Taxes. — The sum-total of these for the year ending 
July 1, 1864, was $116,850,672, of which New York paid nearly 
twenty-five millions; Pennsylvania, about thirteen millions; Ohio, nearly 
twelve millions; Massachusetts, more than eleven millions; [llinois, 
nearly ten millions. The following figures show how war taxes for its 
support every class of interests: — 


Incomes taxed.....2....e00- iveeuseets sowee seer Gla.019,279 
Licenses for business, exhibitions, etc..... widacteceee: yl FO. 200 
Licenses for retailing liquore......seecceeesce eeee 1,612,736 
Licenses for wholesale NiQUors,...ccccccecnsececces 176,764 
Commercial brukers......ccevccaccsccecnesccscces 204,098 
PI YSICIM OS sca ewe ss epee dee vee etek seen a coesceee 232,774 
Lawyers... ee ee ee ee a a 2) es 129,186 
Manulastures and production®...sssscseee ore coe 10,403,386 
Slaughtered animuls.. ccc... secs ese ce secscececs , 695,201 
Liquors manufactured, as oe er ee ee eee fe re 
Distilled liquors. . seccccccecescee 20,451,797 


Mlinvis, $7 262,438 ; “Ohio, $6, 442,408 ; New 

York, $5,986,255, etc. 
Rook and cunl vile... ..cccececeeccocecsccscenscee 2,225,328 
Leather. esneeees 8©68 £ARG seeeenetsteeee Peedbesv ne 88a®e 3,679,483 
Paper and its manufucture....... a tence eeeeeees eee YO1,914 
Cigare. oe eee © COB eee Coon eenensreseresers 1,255 ,424 
Tubacco of all kinds. Ce eee eee CORereedeenseeeesens 7,086,684 


Manufactures uf woul.. eres eseeenveeoeoeeOeeaevnegs ane 3,007 ,88o 
Sugar directly frum the cane.....ssese-see see cose 1,267,616 
Cuttun, TRAW _cccvce. serve ovoveeseesesnreescesers 1,268 ,412 


as munufactured....ccoescqgeceneccces oa epee 1,335 ,027 
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SPEED 


PRESENT DUTY OF PEACEMEN. 


Tue collapse of our rebellion imposes on the friends of peace a 
variety of special duties. We cannot now specify them all; but 
the first and most urgent of them all is clearly that of bringing our 
cause aright before the mass of our people throughout the land. 

y There ought, indeed, to be no special need of this, and would not 

have been, if our statements, oft repeated and widely circulated, 
had been duly heeded. The fault is less our own than that of a 
reputedly Christian public strangely indifferent to this part of 
their religion. There can be but little excuse for ignorance or 
misconception on the subject, because ample means of information 
have been for nearly fifty years before the community. Still the 
fact-remains indisputable, that the cause is little known, or greatly 
misconceived, by the mass of even intelligent Christians ; and be- 
fore we can hope to see its claims adequately appreciated and met, 
there must be given everywhere “ line upon line, and precept upon 
precept,”’ until the cause of Peace, like that of the Bible, of Tem- 
perance, or of Missions, shall become a familiar, favorite, and con- 
secrated theme in every Christian household. 

Such a result we confidently expect, sooner or later ; for no enter 
prise of benevolence or reform can be more truly Christian, or 
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more vital to the general welfare of our race, than that which seeks 
to aholish the custom of war. We see not how any Christian, if 
fully informed on the subject, can view it in any other light ; and 
the chief reason why its claims are so generally ignored, or un- 
dervalued, is found in the fact that these claims have not been 
brought and kept, as they should have been, before the Christian 
community. If familiar with its nature and importance, we can 
hardly suppose it possible for them to slumber over it, as they have 
done, age after age, and let this master sin and scourge of the 
world continue all over Christendom itself, while they hold in their 
hands God’s sovereign remedy in his gospel for the cure of this 
great evil. 

Clearly, then, it becomes the friends of peace, especially in view 
of what we have ourselves suffered during the last four years from 
the war habits of our people, to make sure of bringing this subject 
in its full magnitude and importance before the entire mass of our 
people. Our late rebellion caps the climax of all arguments in 
favor of our cause ; and we shall be quite recreant to our sacred 
trust as its plighted friends, if we do not do everything in our 
power to keep its claims before the Christian community. Can we 
do less than this ? Certainly not; and we ought, with the least 
delay possible, to bring it, with its leading facts and arguments, 
before all our higher seminaries of learning, before the conductors 
of all our leading journals, and before a select but very large num- 
ber of our forty thousand preachers of the gospel. By such. 
means, we shall at least clear our own skirts, and transfer a por- 
tion of the responsibility touching this cause to the friends of God 
and man all over our land. 

It is just this service we are now undertaking; but we are sorry 
to say that we have not at our command the funds requisite for 
its performance, and must make for this purpose a special appeal 
to our friends. Weshall need not less than $20,000; and whatever 
of this sum is raised must probably come, nearly all, from the few 
faithful, devoted friends who have stood by the cause through the 
terrible ordeal of the last four years. To this vanguard of peace we 
must chiefly look. Unless they will rally now to its support, and 
spontaneously contribute liberally for this special effort, it must of 
course fail partially, if not entirely. May the God of peace guide 
them all to a right conclusion. Will they not ponder the subject 
well, and send us soon as favorable responses as their circumstan- 
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ces will allow? Some of our wealthy friends, if they viewed the 
matter as we do, would deem it a privilege to give even five or ten 
thousand dollars, and others would contribute as largely as they 
lately have to kindred popular objects of charity or patriotism. 


REDUCTION OF OUR ARMY. 

Tue malign influence of rebellion or civil war upon the peaceful 
habits and free institutions of a people has well-nigh passed into 
a proverb. History is full of sad illustrations on this point. The 
case of Mexico still under our eyes, that of France near the close of 
the last century, and that of England herself under the Puritan 
Cromwell and his Ironsides, are painfully familiar to usall. Well 
might we fear lest the most successful efforts to crush our rebellion 
should subvert or imperil our liberties, and lead to a fatal change 
of those peaceful habits which have so long and so honorably 
characterized our people. 

God be praised for a result thus far so contrary to our fears. 
No sooner was a decisive blow given to the rebellion, than our 
soldiers eagerly turned their eyes back to their loved homes, and 
longed for a discharge that they might resume their peaceful pur- 
suits which they had left for a time only to rescue their country 
from its perils. Such was the feeling of the whole country; and 
scarce did a week pass after the fall of Richmond before our gov- 
ernment began the work of disbanding its vast armies, disman- 
tling its war-ships, and selling off at any price the immense amount 
of articles accumulated during the war. 

This process is still going on; and it may yet take much time 
to unwind so vast a piece of machinery as was kept at work 
through four long years to suppress our rebellion. A writer at 
Washington, Aug. 10, 1865, states some very significant facts on 
this subject : — 

‘¢T have ascertained from official sources that on the first day of 
May there were 1,050,000 enrolled in the army and on the pay- 
rolls. Since that date there have been discharged a little over 
700,000, leaving about 330,000 still in the army. Of the number 
discharged about 350,000 are now en route, and at their several 
rendezvous, to be paid off and mustered out. The funds sufficient 
to meet this demand are in the hands of the paymasters, and are 
being paid out as fast as possible. The others who have been dis- 
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charged, or over four hundred thousand, have been fully paid off 
and mustered out. The rapidity with which this part of the work 
is performed may be inferred from the fact, that the official figures 
in the departments at Washington show that there have been 
paid off and mustered out in the last thirty days over 260,000. 

This shows that Gen. Parsons, of St. Louis, in his recent speech, 
in stating that about 800,000 men had been discharged from our 
armies, was not so wide of the mark as many supposed. These 
enormous figures show an important fact in regard to the finances 
of the government, and must have a beneficial effect not only in 
increasing the confidence of the people in our financial situation, 
but greatly relieve the Treasury Department from the embar- 
rassments which many of our people supposed beset it.” 

We cannot help gazing in admiration on the moral grandeur of 
such a scene — 800,000 citizen soldiers disbanded in a few months, 
and cheerfully returning, without disturbance or complaint, to the 
peaceful pursuits of other years. .Was the like ever seen in the 
world’s history? Are not such a people, in a country so vast, rich 
and beautiful, destined to a glorious future? What but war and 
its suicidal habits can blast or blight them? 


Repucrion oF oun Navy. — We are glad to see our navy, like our army, 
reduced with such commendable promptitude, especially as there can be 
much less need of the former than of the latter. It is now said, that * by 
the end of the year the navy will be reduced to nearly the same strength as 
at the commencement of the war. Only three iron-clads will be retained in 
service —one each at Charleston, New Orleans and San Francisco. The 
rest will be laid up near Philadelphia. 


How Wak INCREASES WEALTH.— The imports of Nassau rose 
during our rebellion from £274,584 in 1861, to £4,295,316 in 1863, 
nearly 2,000 per cent., and the value of land in the city and sub- 
urbs rose 300 or 400 per cent., and, in good business situations, 
much more. One instance of commercial prosperity from war, 
to a hundred or a thousand of wide and fearful loss. How soon 
did all this collapse with the sudden fal) of our rebellion! Ina 
plague or the cholera, the physician and undertaker often reap 
awhile a golden harvest; but the little thus gained by a few, is 
distress, poverty and death to the many. Such is all war, and 
every seeming exception will sooner or later be found only to - 
prove the general rule. 
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SUICIDE OF WAR. 


Wert did our. Saviour say, ‘They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” It was a terrible warning; and there is 
scarce a page of history that does not confirm its truth. What a 
sad and fearful commentary upon it is the result of the late re- 
bellion, in its suicidal recoil upon the whole South! In her pride 
and madness, she grasped the sword to gain her ends; and after 
nearly five years of fierce and desperate trial, let her own sons 
tell the result : P 


Says the Daily News, published in Charleston, S. C., the birth- 
place and nursery of the rebellion, * of $15,000,000 in bank stock, 
all is lost. Of $5,000,000 bills in circulation, the market value is 
not more than twenty per cent. Of three insurance companies, 
neither can continue business. Of $20,000,000 in railroads, no div- 
idends can be expected. Of 5,000 houses in Charleston, 1,500 
have been burned, and others almost irreparably damaged. Of 
estates of decedents and minors, and of property in litigation, 
four fifths are represented by Confederate securities, and are there- 
fore valueless. 

Of our many merchants, lately of large capital and unblemished 
credit, few have assets to pay the small debts against them at the 
beginning of the war. Of the many large and valuable estates in 
Beaufort District and the adjacent islands, all have been abandoned, 
and many have been sold for taxes. Of the large cotton estates, 
still further from the seaboard, many have been desolated. Of 
the cotton on hand at the beginning and raised during the war 
(amounting in value to at least $20,000,000), the larger portion has 
been taken or destroyed. Of the stock, horses, hogs, cattle, farm- 
ing implements, utensils and furniture, and silver ware, all but an 
inconsiderable amount have been consumed, destroyed, or taken. 

Of the money in the hands of our citizens at the commencement 
of the war, or accruing from the sale of property, from the prac- 
tice of professions, or the payment of debts, all has been invested 
in securities, of which nine tenths have no possible value. Of the 
debts uncollected, few are expected to be paid. Of the funds of 
churches, colleges, charitable institutions and societies, all, or 
nearly all, have been sunk. Of the lands of the State, not held 
by the Government, little has any market value. Into this fright- 
ful gulf of ruin has also been swept the value of four hundred 
thousand slaves, estimated a few years since at $200,000,000. 
Thus of the $400,000,000 worth of property in this State in 1860, 
but little more than $50,000,0U00 now remains.” 


Mr. Perry, the Provisional Governor of S. C., says, ‘‘ We have 
Jost our capital in negro property. It is gone. We are reduced 
as a people to bankruptcy. We have been in affluence, and our 
riches have flown away. From what source came the result? It 
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is from the war; it is one of the penalties we must pay. It wasa 
war of our own seeking. We have been impoverished by our folly. 
Towns have been burned and destroyed, our fields have been laid 
waste, our homes and cattle have been taken from us, and our 
children have fallen on bloody fields.” 

And what now is Charleston, the hot-bed of rebellion, that was 
to rival New York, Liverpool, and even London itself? ‘ A city of 
ruins,” says one on the spot, Sept. 9, 1865, “‘ of desolation, of vacant 
houses, of widowed women, of rotting wharves, of deserted ware- 
houses, of weed-wild gardens, of miles of grass-grown streets, of 
acres of pitiful and voiceful barrenness — that is Charleston where- 
in rebellion loftily reared its head ‘five years ago, on whose beauti- 
ful promenade the fairest of cultured women gathered with pas- 
sionate hearts to applaud the assault of ten thousand upon the 
little garrison of Fort Sumter! 

‘The mills of the gods grind slow, but they grind exceeding 
small.’ Be sure Charleston knows what these words mean. Be 
sure the pride of the eyes of these men and women has been laid 
low. Be sure they have eaten wormwood, and their souls have 
worn sackcloth. ‘ God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late they 
touch the shining hills of day.’ Henceforth let us rest content in 
this faith ; for here is enough of woe and want and ruin and rav- 
age to satisfy the most insatiate heart — enough of sore humilia- 
tion and bitter overthrow to appease the desire of the most venge- 
ful spirit.” 

A like cry comes up from the late capital of the rebellion. 
*‘ According to the census for 1860,” says the Richmond Republic, 
‘‘ the entire property of the fifteen Slave States was valued at $7,- 
000,000,000. What portion of this wealth has the South lost by 
the war? The slaves who have been freed, and their value lost by 
the war, were valued at $2,400,000,000. The entire damage to 
Southern property by the direct ravages of war may be estimated 
at $900,000,000. In Georgia, $100,000,000; South Carolina, 
$100,000,000 ; North Carolina, $15,000,000 ; Virginia, during the 
four years the war raged within its limits, $250,000,000 ; Missouri 
and Tennessee, $75,000,000 each ; Kentucky, Arkansas, and Ala- 
bama $30,000,000 each. Then there is the indirect loss of four 
crops of the great Southern staples — cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
sugar. For the last year before the war the cotton crop was worth 
$250,000,000. Four such crops, at similar prices, would have 
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_ yielded a thousand millions. The tobacco crop for 1860 was worth 
forty millions. The rice and cane-sugar crops for 1860 were worth 
each above twenty millions. Four such crops would have brought 
$160,000,000. Here would have been an aggregate loss of $1,- 
300,000,000, supposing that there had been ar absolute non-pro- 
duction of the staples for the last four years. The cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and sugar crops that have actually been made during 
the period, would not reduce this figure below $900,000,000. It 
is true that wheat and corn have been, to a considerable extent, 
substituted for these crops; but their yield was all consumed by 
the Confederate armies and the slaves, and contributed nothing 
to the general wealth. 

“The debt of the Confederacy at the time of its collapse was at 
least $4,000,000,000, due to the Southern people almost exclusive- 
ly ; and they will have to bear the loss of the capital and the 
other original values which it represents. It was not $4,000,000- 
000 in gold, or anything like it, that the Southern people gave to 
the Richmond government for these bonds now held by them; if 
only one eighth of that sum, we have an absolute Southern loss 
through this source of five hundred millions in gold. 

Moreover, the proportion of the national war debt which the 
Southern people will have to pay, will be a dead loss to them, in- 
asmuch as none of it is due to them. It is impossible to say what 
this proportion will be, for it is impossible to say what proportion 
of the property in the Union they will have during the time when 
the debt is in process of liquidation. In 1860, they had about one 
third of the property in the Union. Had they the same propor- 
tion now, their contribution to meet the national debt would be 
at least one thousand millions of dollars. At the present time they 
have not one sixth, probably not one eighth, so much property as 
the North; and the taxation upon them, if levied now, to pay the 
debt, would be correspondingly limited. 

Thus have we enumerated the Southern losses to the amount of 
$5,800,000,000 — $2,500,000,000 by the loss of what was called 
slave-property, $900,000,000 from the ravages of the war, $900,- 
000,000 by loss of staple crops, $500,000,000 sunk in Confederate 
debt, and $1,000,000,000 by what must hereafter be paid by the 
South to liquidate the national debt. We might have included 
many other items; and the estimate, rough as it is, falls short of 
the actual truth.” 
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AMERICAN TAXATION : 
ONE OF THE LEGACIES OF THE LATE REBELLION. 


Tux following table when analyzed teaches a most impressive lesson of 
the fatal effects of war on the well-being of nations :— 


Taxes 

Popula- Taxes per 

. tion. Debt. Levied. capita. 
United States, 

1820 cccessoves 9,638,191 $91,015,566 15,005,612 $1.58 

1865, est’d.... 34,500,000 3,000,000,000 350,000,000 10.15 

G. Britain, 
1821,...... esos 21,280,887 £843,388,804 £55,530,073 13 05 


1865, est’d,... 29,500,000 808,288,000 66,392,000 —«:11.25 


In this country we have long looked down upon the nations of Europe, 
and especially upon their laboring classes, as inferior to ue in intelligence 
and well-being ; but we never fully appreciated the real causes of our su- 
periority. e shall probably ere long discover this by dear-bought experi- 
ence, that great teacher of humanity. Our past prosperity was andoabt- 
edly due mainly to our fertile lands, which coald be had for little or noth- 
ing ; to our economical Government, consequent on having no war-debt of 
the past to provide for, and no armies and navies to maintain for future 
wars ; and to the non-interference of the Government with the freedom of 
individual action. In 1820, every inhabitant of Great Britain was taxed 
for the maintenance of the Central Government, $13 05, while the Ameri- 
can was taxed, for the same purpose, only $1.55, being a difference of 
$11.50 per capita in favor of the American, or per apnam §110,839,196 
—say considerably more than our entire national debt at that period. Is 
it surprising, then, that we were able rapidly to ee the moderate 
debt incurred by the wars of the Revolution and of 1812? 

To-day, on the contrary, our taxes are andoubtedly much greater per 
capita than those of Great Britain. The above table shows a difference in 
our favor, estimating our peace expenditures at $350,000,000, of S1.10 
per capita ; but against this we must remember that we have to provide 
for the maintenance of our State Governments, which is an expenditure 
unknown in Great Britain, and that the British local and municipal taxes 
are much less than ours. In this city (N. Y.), the local and State taxes 
for the current year amount to $17,246,809 ; eay, over $17 per capita, in 
addition to all the direct and indirect Federal taxes. 

Thus we formerly contended in our race with other nations under most 
favorable circumstances, having to carry only feather weights, while our 
competitors were forced to carry heavy weights. Men who have indulged 
in the sports of tbe turf, can appreciate the advantage we thus possessed. 
To-day me must contend in the race, carrying equal or heavier weigtita 
than our competitors. Most persons will say ‘ what is $11.50 increased 
‘taxation per capita? Such a trifle can make'no difference in the long 
‘run.’ But this isa great error; $11.50 per capita toa laborer or me- 
chanic with an average family of five persons is $57.50 perannum. This 
amount will purchase toole and instruments that will greatly increase the 
rai of his labor during the fullowing year, and every increase of pro- 

uction furnishes additional means to economize and to increase future 
reduction. Besides, we must never forget the difference in its moral ef- 
ect on the future efforts of a man, whether at the end of the year he finds 
himself no better off than at the commencement, or whether he finds he 
has accumulated $50 to his credit in a savinge-bank, or invested in tools 
Or instruments that will aid his further progress. In one case a man goes 
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to his work disheartened and discouraged, and is easily led to abandon all 
effurta for economy and progress. In the other, seeing the successful re- 
Bults of his previous efforts, he goes to his work with redoubled courage 
and vigor, and is led to economize in every way 60 as to insure increased 
means of further progress and accumulation. 

Beside all this, Europe was formerly cursed with most vicious systema 
of taxation, which were made doubly onerous by the great expense of col- 
lection, and by the vexatious interferences they created with the beneficial 
operations of industry and commerce, while we were entirely free from all 
taxation, except moderate duties on out foreign imports. To-day Great 
Britain has discarded her must oppressive excise and customs duties, which 
are now levied on only 14 articles in all, and her income tax is only 6d. on 
the pound, or 2 1-2 per. cent. We, on the contrary, now impose average 
duties of 45 per cent. on our entire foreign imports, and we levy oppres- 
sive excise and license taxes on everything that man manipulates with a 
view to contribute to his well-being, beside imposing stamp taxes on every 
possible contract and instrument he executes, and our income tax is five per 
cent. on incomes of $5,000 and under, and ten per cent, on incomes over 
that amoont. No nation on the face of the globe has ever attempted to 
impose taxes 80 universal and 80 oppressive, the injurious effects of which 
on our industry and commerce cannot yet be foreseen. 

The army of government officials which will be required to enforce and 
collect these taxes were formerly producers, but are now mere burdens on 
the industry of the country. The increased government patronage this 
creates will vastly aggravate the main cause of the demoralization of our 
Abed ae officials. The first effects of our enormous excise and customs 

uties will be to offera premium for frauds on the revenue. This will 
throw the business of the country into the hands of unscrupulous and dis- 
honest men; and the only mode to repress these frauds will be to organize, 
as was formerly the system in Kurope, an immense corps of government 
spies and public informers. It is not easy to imagine the fatal effect this 
will produce on individual freedom, and on individual happiness and well- 
‘being. The innocent will suffer for the acts of the guilty, and in a few 
years, if our present system be continued, men of intelligence and energy 
will flee the country, as was formerly the case in Europe. 

But fully to comprehend all the evil effecta of war, we must remember 
that every dullar unproductively employed or squandered, is not only an 
injury to the present generation, but a still greater inary to all future 

enerations, whose well-being and progress depend mainly on the accumu- 
ations and progress made by the generations that preceded them. Every 
dullar we waste or squander, every progress we fail to achieve, is an irrep- 
arable loss inflicted on our children, on their descendants and all fu- 
ture generations. By their exertions they may supply our deficiencies, and 
repair our waste and errors; but our waste and our deficiencies, neverthe- 
less, will prevent them from attaining the position and the well-being they 
might otherwise attain ; for the efforts they will have to make to repair our 
omissions and cummissions, could be applied to the achfevement of new prog- 
ress, and to the attainment of increased well-being and enjoyment, all of 
which will be greatly increased by all that we discover, invent and econo- 
mize. 

If we estimate the total war expenditures of the North and South at 
$5,000,000,000, and the diminution of production and the destruction of 

roperty in the shape of railroads and railroad equipment, manufactories, 
eae inclosures, cattle, etc., etc., at $3,000,000,000, we have a grand 
total of $8,000,000,000 as the loss occasioned by the war. Capital in - 
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this country doubles at compound interest in about ten years, but let us 
say in fifteen years. Could we have been saved the contest of the past 
four years, the United States would possess, in excess of what she will 
possess— 

In TR RO ace oo ease 0S Seale ow aww ah ee Sele ee a OR wee $16,000 000,000 
In 1895. .weccccerecceccecsces coccccccccereccsesces 32, 04H),000,000 
In TOTO isc states eee Sawa eo ke eaanxas @. @9@eeereaeecee 80 64,000 ,000.000 
In 2 eines tre Sb ee Ww A es Wee VA eee Ra wee 128 ,000,000,000 


In 1940 ..2. “se @e@esvevteoe eee@eeeeveeeeegeveee ee eesenvenovse 256 ,000 000,000 
In ODD awake alee Gas AW SOME OR Oia ke Cee ae 512,000 000.000 
In 1970 ...ccece rec ccccccccsccccsccccecvcccecssce sl 024,000,000 000 


Who can estimate the progress and well-being which this enormous 
amount of wealth would represent? And this is without taking into con- 
sideration the loss of life consequent on the war, Every full-grown man is 
one of the most fruitful sources of production that exists, and it takes 
twenty to thirty years to bring him to his full development. What, then, 
must we estimate the loss consequent on the destruction of 600,000 men, 
who have died from disease and wounds in the hospitals, and on the battle- 
fields during the course of the war ? 

Let any one reflect fully on thie terrible subject, and he cannot fail to 
agree with us, that war is the greatest crime and the source of the most 
terrible evils, that have ever afflicted humanity. When will civilization 
induce man to eradicate this fruitful source of crime and evil ?— Commer- 
cial Advertiser, (N. Y.,) Aug. 7, 1865. 


War Economy. — So late as September (1865) more than one bundred 
generals remained in the service unemployed. How vast must have been 
the number of inferior officers doing no immediate duty! One of our secu- 
lar papers ‘‘ asks what possible employment can now be found for the one 
hundred and thirty generals who are to be retained in the service at an esti- 
mated cost of over $1,500,000 a year? Some of the departments to which 
from four to eight of these gencrals have been assigned, contain but few 
regiments ; and if the army shall be reduced, as we are assured it is to be, 
to one hundred thousand men, these generals would hardly have a regiment 
apiece to command. The public do not see the necessity at present of such 
an enormous expense. The tax-payers want to see the work of reduction in 
our national expenses carried out in the most thorough manner.’’ Very 
just demands all these; but anything like real economy is quite impossi- 
ble under the war-system. It is and ever must be.throughout a huge, in- 
comparable prodigality. 


One Freir or War.— No less than 50,000 widows are said to be al- 
ready receiving pensions from our government. How many more are to be 
put upon the list of such sufferers from the rebellion, we know not; but 
very likely the sum-total on both sides may yet reach 150,000. Add the 
much larger number of arphans; and what a multitude of witnesses to the 
woes inseparable from war! God have mercy on the men who shall be 
found in the day of final reckoning responsible for these woes! 
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AMERICAN REBELLIONS. 


Tax following condensed sketch, though lacking somewhat in logical dis- 
crimination, still gives a just popular view of the successive attempts made 
in this country to resist the authority or the laws of either the National 
or the State Governments. The one principle pervading and characterizing 
all such attempts, is a@ combined effort to prevent the enforcement of law; 
and this may be called a mob, an insurrection, or a rebellion. Webster says 
a rebel is ‘‘one who revolts from the government to which he owes allegi- 
ance,’’ while an enemy is one who owes no such allegiance. Rebellion he 
defines as ‘‘an open and avowed renunciation of the authority of the 
government to which one owes allegiance. Redellion differs from insurrec- 
tion and from mutiny. Insurrection may be a rising in opposition to a par- 
ticular act or law, without a design to renounce wholly all subjection to 
the government. Insurrection may be, but is not necessarily, rebellion.’ | 
The idea characterizing all such acts is ‘‘ open resistance to lawful 
authority.” 


‘¢ Before the gigantic rebellion that is now in its death-throes, there have 
been six insurrections, or attempted insurrections, since the formation of 
the Federal Government. Some of these outbreaks were rather riots, 
bloodless demonstrations of popular discontent; but they are generally 
called insurrections, and it is sufficient for our present purpose su to con- 
sider them. 

1. What is popularly known as Shay’s Rebellion is the first instance of 
organized resistance to lawful government in the United States. In 1786, 
Daniel Shay, # citizen of Massachusetts, became the leader of a party of 
malcontents in the Old Bay State, which had organized to right such griev- 
ances as heavy State taxation, the high salary of the Governor, the aristo- 
cratic tendencies of the State Senate, and other similar local grievances, 
It was entirely a family quarrel, and the State troops settled the difficulty 
by killing three of the insurgents, and wounding others. Shay and some 
of his fellow-insurrectionists were captured, aad subsequently tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to death; but all were finally pardoned, and thus 
ended Shay’s Rebellion. 

2. The Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania, toward the close of the ad- 
ministration of President Washington, was a more formidable outbreak. 
It arose from discontent caused by the heavy excise tax imposed by Con- 

ess upon distilled domestic spirits. This insurrection ended without 

loodshed. 

3. Burr’s enterprise in 1807, the precise meaning of which has never been 
clearly made out, but which is believed to have been the intended invasion 
of Mexico, and the formation of a great south-western empire, was the next 
revolutionary movement. In that case nu overt act of treason was com- 
mitted; and the trial of Burr, in Richmond, resulted in an abandonment 
of the prosecution by the Government, and the acquittal of the accused. 

4. Nullification in South Carolina in 1832 was, in ite effects, a more mis- 
chievous revolutionary effort than either of those that had preceded it ; 
but in this case there was no bloodshed, no overt act of war, and no pun- 
ishment inflicted upon any of the leaders. 

5. Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, about a quarter of a ang ago, has 
frequently been referred to by Southern rebels, along with Shay’s Rebellion, 
the Whiskey Insurrection and Burr’s fiasco, by way of excuse for secession, 
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the main actors in all these movements bemg Northern men. But there is 
no parallel among any of the cases spoken of. Dorr found Rhode Island 
aa by an old charter granted the State by Charles II , as far back as 

663. He agitated its repeal; and upon @ popular vote its abrogation was 
ordained, and he was elected governor upon the reform ticket. G :vernor 
King, and the charter party which he led, refused to recognize the act of 
the people, and armed resistance was made to the Dorrites. John Tyler, 
then accidental President, sent United States troops to aid the State forces 
of Rhode Island, and after a bloodless struggle, Governor Dorr was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. He was afterward pardoned, 
the record of his sentence ordered to be expunged, and he lived to see the 
old res eha charter legally abolished, @ republican constitution 
adopted. 

6. John Brown’s famous raid into Virginia in 1859 comes next among rec- 
ognized American outbreaks. Brown, with a score of followers, made war 
upon Virginia ; and, in pursuit of a wild project of freeing the slaves in the 
Old Dominion, he took possession of United States oroperty at Harper's 
Ferry, and broke the laws of the commonwealth of Virginia. That State 
dealt out harsh justice to the offenders, and but a single soul of them es- 
caped. Those oh were not killed in the unequal fight, or murdered after 
they were made prisoners, were hanged, and Virginia made herself almost 
as ridiculous in her wholesale sanguinary settling of accounts with the 
raiders, as she had before made herself by her childish fears and trepidation. 

7. The great rebellion which began ia 1861 is the next outbreak in order. 
Strangely enough, the nearest parallel to it among all former American in- 
surrections is the John Brown raid. There was bloodshed in the case of the 
latter, every soul of the raiding party, except one who made his escape, 
either biting the dust in the field, or ending his career upon the gallows. 
But Brown made war upon what he honestly and enthusiastically believed 
to be a wrong, and not in support of a crime. Brown was not educated at 
the expense of Virginia; he had never sworn especially to support its con- 
stitution and its laws, and he never enjoyed high honors and emolaments at 
the hands of the commonwealth which he made war upon. 


Tas Ricat or War. — It is time that the right of war should not shield 
governments from the infamy due to hostilities to which selfish, wicked 
passions give birth. Let rulers learn, that for thie right they are held to 
a fearful responsibility. Leta war, not founded in plain justice and neces- 
sity, never be named but as murder. Let the Christian give articulate 
voice to the blood that cries from the earth against rulers by whom it has 
been criminally shed. Let no suft terms be used. On this subject a new 
moral sense, and a new language, are needed throughout the civilized and 
Christian world ; and just in proportion as the truth shall find a tone, war 
will cease. But the right of war, which is said to belong to wai ad 
not only keeps out of sight the enormous guilt of rulers in almost all na- 
tional conflicts; it also hides or extenuates the frequent guilt of subjects in 
taking part in the hostilities which their rulers declare. In this way, much 
of the prevalent insensibility to the evile of war is induced, and perhaps on 
no point is light more needed. The ferocity and cruelty of armies impress 
us little, because we look on them as doing a work of duty. The subject or 
citizen, as we think, is bound to obey his rulers. In his worst decds, asa 
soldier, he is discharging his obligation to the State; and this marder and 
pillage, covered with 6 cloak of duty, excite no deep, unaffected repruba- 
tion and horror.— Dr. Channing. 
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THE PEACE DOCTRINE : 
THE SPONTANEOUS TESTIMOMY OF THE HEATHEN TO ITS TRUTH. 


We often speculate as to what impression cf Christianity would be 
received by an individral who came to the study of the New Testament with 
a mind perfectly free from all preoccupation, derived from the opinions and. 
feelings of others. It is now almost impossible to make the experiment. 
Around the simple words of the Lori Jesus and his apostles have grown 
innumerable accretions, theological, ecclesiastical, ethical, which we have 
come, quite unconsciously, to accept as forming part of the words themselves. 
What we all receive from our earliest years, 1s not the direct natural mean- 
ing which the language of these inspired instructors conveys, but what our 
uninspired teachers understand them to mean, they also in thir turn 
having derived their understanding of the meaning from those wh» pre- 
eeded them. The heavenly Jight comes to us colored and refracted in a 
thousand ways by the medium of human prejudices and traditions through 
which it passes. Not that there is in all this any intentional perversion of 
the truth, nor perhaps, necessarily, any perversion at all. But most cer- 
tainly the minds of very few of us have been permitted to come into im- 
mediate contact with the minds of those who were the primary vehicles of 
the divireelement. This is especially true of those countries where Christian- 
ity has long prevailed, and become more or less interwoven with the whole 
tissue of men’s thoughts, and interests, and even their social and political 
institutions. For in such a case, apart even from the dogmatic and didactic 
forms in which its teachings are usually presented to us by catcchisme and 
creeds, and orthodox expusitions of Sor ptare: there is an atmosphere of 
traditionalism which rushes in upon the young soul on all sides, and envel- 
or it as completely and inevitably os the natural atmosphere does our 

ies. | 

The nearest approach, perhaps, we can have in these modern times to the 
thing we desidvrate, is furnished by the experience of our missionaries in 
presenting Christianity to the heathen. Even there, of course, the truth is 
colored to sume extent in passing through the mind of the missionary to 
those of his catechumens. But there is little or nothing of that ‘ atmos- 
phere of traditionalism ’’ of which we have spoken, to interfere with and 
modify the effect which the first simple aspect of the Guspel revelation is 
adapted to produce. When the New Testament itself is put into the hands 
of those unsophisticated people, and is allowed directly to act upon their 
minds, uninfuenced by the teachers’ comments, the experiment is still more 
satisfactory and decisive. Tried by these conditions, then, we may fairly 
conclude that the absolute incompatibility of war with Christianity is one 
of the things which the Gospel teaches with an accent so perfectly distinct, 
that it never fails to convey itself into the convictions of those who listen to 
it for the first time, if only they can listen to it undisturbed by the Babel 
hubbub of voices with which ‘** the churches ’’ insist upon accompanying 
and interpreting the utterance of the sacred oracle. 

It is really very remarkable how uniformly this impression is left upon the 
minds of the heathen, when the Gospel is first presented to them, whether 
they receive or reject it. Those who receive it teel that from that time they 
are ipso facto disarmed — that it is no longer lawful for them to fight. Rev. 
John Williams, the distinguished missionary in the South Seus, known as 
the ‘* Martyr of Eromanga,”’ thus wrote to a friend as to the effects pro- 
duced by the natives in the Navigators’ Island who had received Christian- 
ity: —‘‘ The entire cessation of their sanguinary wars is an interesting 
feature of this mission. When Matedan, a chief spoken of in the ‘ Mis- 
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sionary Enterprises,’ became really converted, he called together his friends 
and relatives, and having a large stock of muskets, clubs, etc., he distributed 
them all, not reserving one for himself, but holding up the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, he said to them, ‘ This is the only weapon with which I will ever 
fight again.’ He had been a great warrior.’’ To the same effect is the 
testimony of Mr. George Pritchard, in his work “ The Missionary’s Reward, 
or the success of the Gospel in the Pacific.’”? ‘ Among the many happy 
results,’’ says be, ‘* which have flowed from the introduction of the Gospel 
to these islands, none is more remarkable than the abandonment of war. 
The weapons of war and instrumente of death are now seen stuck in the 
rovfs of their lowly huts, covered with dust, and going to decay ; or they 
are converted into implementa of industry, or disposed of to visitors as 
articles of curiosity no longer necessary.’’ Still more striking is the declar- 
ation of Mr. Ellis, who has since become so well known in connection with 
Madagascar, but who, in the earlier part of his life, was for several years a 
missionary in the South Seas. ‘The last pulpit stairs,” says he, “ that I 
ascended in Rurutu, were railed with warriors’ spears, being converted to 
that use because they were no longer necessary to them as Christians.”’ Mr. 
Ellie further informed a friend at New York, “ that they (the missionaries) 
had not instructed the natives in particular in regard to war; but as soon 
as they had learned to read the Bible understandingly, they adopted and 
acted on pacific principles, as evidently taught in the Scriptures, which led 
Mr. Ellis to investigate the subject more fully, and the result was that he 
was fully convinced that Christians were prohibited having recourse to 
deadly weapons for redress or detence.”’ 

In New Zealand, also, the result was the same. Rev. William Yates, in 
his work giving an account of the early proceedings in New Zealand, says :— 
‘¢ The language which the natives themselves use, ex presses what eventual] 
will be the effect of preaching the Gospel. ‘ What,’ said one of the chiefs, 
‘what are the missionaries coming to dwell with us for? They are come 
to break in two our clubs, to blunt the points of our epears, tu draw the 
balls from our muskets, and to make this tribe and that tribe to love une 
another, and to sit us brothers and friends.’ ” 

Precisely the same effect was produced in the case of the Kaffira of South 
Africa. A Kaffir chief, of the name of Jan Tzatzve, was examined before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on the state of the Aborigines, in 
August, 1836. During his examinatiun the following questions were put to 
him : — ‘‘ Did you, or any of the peuple of your tribe, take any part in the 
invasion of the colony?’’ No; I sat quiet. ‘* When you saw your coun- 
trymen enter into hostilities against the colony, did vou think it best to eit 
quiet?’ Yes; I thought it best to sit quiet. ‘ Will you mention the 
reason which induced you to refrain from taking pert with your countrymen 
against the coluny?’’ In the first place, 1am a Christian, and the Word 
of God tells us not to fight, or to shed bluod; that is the reason why [ eat 

uiet. 
: There is another kind of evidence furnished from the same scene of mis- 
sionary labor, derived from the deep distress of mind felt by the converted 
natives when they had been drawn or driven into acte of war, ‘At the 
commencement of the year 1830,”’ says Mr. Yates, ‘‘ Waiapu (a young man 
under their instruction), was enticed to Kororaneka, where he was engaged 
in the battle that took place between some of the neighboring tribes. e 
was spared in the midst of slaughter, and returned in salety, though covered 
with shame, to the miasion, and to his home. Nut many days elapsed after 
this, ere he was visited with strong and overwhelming cunvictions of con- 
ecience om account of his conduct in battle. His heart was smitten, and the 
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arrow of the Almighty stuck fast in him. They were, however, not the 
shafts of death as he thought them to be, but the forerunners of mercy ; 
they drove him to the cross of Christ, where be found pardon for all his 
sins, and balm for the deepest wounds of his soul’’ Strange that this poor 
New Zealander should be thus distressed in reflecting on the murderous 
nature of the work in which he had been engaged as a warrior; while 
among ourselves men whose arms have been red with blood up to the elbow, 
are canonized as the most eminent saints of our day. 

The Bishop of New Zealand writes thus in his journal :—‘‘ Examined 
candidates fur confirmation and baptism ; found the minds of the natives 
much unsettled by the late war. Many held very conscientious scruples about 
renewing the public profession of Christianity, and ouming to the Lord’s 
table, when they were liable at any mument to be called out to war. They 
quoted the words of the 37th Article (as translated in the Maori prayer- 

» book) ‘ that it is lawful for Christian men at the command of the magis- 
trate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars,’ and of course feel it to be 
inconsistent with the state of peace described and required by the Gospel. 
Many stayed away in consequence.” 

But there is another species of evidence, if possible still more conclusive 
on this point; and that is, the impression which Christianity produces on 
the minds of those of the heathen who dislike and reject it. Fighting isthe 
one grand pursuit and passion of uncivilized men, as it is aleo unbappily of 
so many professedly civilized men. It is that alone by which they can 
achieve power and distinction. When the Gospel, therefure, is first pre- 
sented to them, they often repel it angrily on this very ground, that if they 
receive it they must of necessity and forever abandon that occupatiun. 
The strange idea that a man can slaughter his fellow-men to any extent, 

vided it be done ‘ at the commandment of the magistrate,’’ and yet abide 
In the love and peace.of the Gospel, never occurs to them asa thing within the 
reach of possibility. That is a theory which bas been invented and elabor- 
ated by ecclesiastical councils and ductors of divinity, for the convenience 
of those who like to combine the worship of Messiah and Moloch. But -to 
the simple mind of the heathen the only alternative which presents iteelf 
is to reject the Gospel, or to renounce bloodshed and war. Rev. Robert 
Moffat, the celebrated African Missiunary, father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone, 
Sa a striking instance of this: — “I remember,’’ he says, ‘‘an old, hoary- 

eaded man, who after hearing me preach about the love of God, about the 
mercy of Gud, and how we ought to show mercy to one another, said, ‘ that 
was a bad instruction, ours was a bad religion.’ He asked, ‘ how are we to 
live, if we are not to take revenge? If weare not to kill others, others 
will kill us.’ He held out his fingers, and counted ten, to show me how 
many men he had killed since he was ten years of age.’’ These are precisely 
the same questions which professedly Christian men still ask, when the same 
aspect of the Gospel 1s presented to them. But instead of honestly reject- 
ing the Gospel, as this African chief did, they set themselves to construct 
ingenious arguments to prove that they can receive the Gospel without re- 
nouncing thuse deeds of the flesh, that they can “show mercy ”’ and ‘ kill 
and take revenge.”’ 

There is another testimony of a similar purport mentioned by Mr. Daniel 
Wheeler, a most estimable and devuted member of the Society of Friends, 
who visited New Zealafd ona religious mission. ‘‘ While mentioning war,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ (the darling passion of uncivilized men) I am reminded of a re- 
mark made by 8 New Zealand chief to one of our mission friends, who was 
conversing with him on the subject of a future world. The warrior expressed 
his disapprobation of the opinion which the missionary adduced of the life 
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to come, saying, ‘If this be true, what is to become of the warrior? If 
there be no pds to attack, he will have nothing to do.’ How much more 
consistent are the present practice and the anticipated paradise of pagane, 
than the lives of the majority of Christians, and their professed expecta- 
tions of a ecriptural heaven! The warrior of New Zealand sees in a mo- 
ment that his warlike tastes are incompatible with a wurld of peace and 
angelic blessedness, while his more enlightened antipodes lay claim to both.” 
: here is one natural and perfectly pertinent question that may be asked 

us in the face of thie representation. That is, if the heathen conceive of 
Christianity as we have described, how do we account for the fact, that now 
in the South Seas, in Kaffraria, and in New Zealand, the natives who have 
been under Christian instruction, and have even been baptized into the 
Christian faith, are found fighting as fiercely as the othere? Well, the an- 
ewer is a melancholy one enough. In sume instances their missionary 
teachers have deliberately undertaken to un-teach the doctrine respecting 
war which their converts had learned from the New Testament, and to lower 
the fervor of their Christian convictions to the lukewarm temperature of 
European Christianity. And in all cases the erample of European and 
American Christians has effectually dispelled the impressions of the spirit 
of the Gospel which these primitive races derived from the word *‘ which at 
the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto as by them 
that heard bim.’’ — Herald of Peace. | 


Our EXaMPLE IN THE LATE Resettion.— For the Old World, says the 
Paris Temps, ‘‘ this unprecedented struggle is a spectaqle rich in lessuns at 
the same time formidable and consolatury. But the cost imposed on the 
United States to extirpate slavery displays the terrible justice of history, 
and shows by what fearful sacrifices nations expiate the prolonged tolerance 
of wrong. It also exhibits, by the incredible tucility of those sacrifices, that 
abundance of material and moral resources of which no idea existed and, 
above all, shows, by the little loss of liberty they have involved, that liberty 
ia not fatally destined to perish in the tempest of civil wars. On this point 
all European ideas, caeludling our own, are completely bewildered. The re- 
election of Mr. Lincoln, and the manner in which it was accomplished, are 
the pledge of an indestructible liberty, and will remain in history as an ime 
perishable pledge of political and moral greatness.’’ 


All very true; but why? Chiefly because all that our Govern- 
ment did in the case was simply to enforce law upon its violators. 
It was, in aim, spirit, or effect, not a war, but as much a process 
of justice, as is an effort to restrain a mob, or a gang of incendi- 
aries or burglars. It brings its leaders to condign punishment. 
Such is the view we have all along had of this long, gigantic 
struggle; and hence we find it, with all the vast extent of its op- 
erations, leaving our liberties not essentially t8uched, and our mil- 
itary executors of law glad to return, just as soon as their 
work is done, to their old peaceful pursuits, with no thought of 
tolerating any disturbance of the old order of things. 


¢ 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE: 
FIFTY YEARS OF PEACE BBTWEEN THEM. 


On the 18th of Jane, 1816, was fought the battle of Waterloo. On the 
night of that memorable midsummer Sabbath — for it is curious to observe 
how often War, as if in mockery, selects the day sacred to rest and Chris- 
tian worship, on which to celebrate its great carnivals of crime — the curtain 
fall at last, amid the and agonies of ten thousands of men, upon the 
dismal drama of blood and misery, which Europe had been enacting tor two- 
and-twenty years. Since then there have been fifty years of peace between 
England and Frauice. 

t before we turn to congratulate ourselves on this happy interval of rest, 
it may not be unprofitable to cast our eye backward over that dreary tract 
of time stretching from 1793 to 1816. No arithmetic can compate, no imag- 
imation can conceive the amount of suffering which Europe endured during 
those years. Still less would it be possible to estimate the moral damage it 
eastained, ‘It is, in my mind,’’ eaid the great orator, C. J. Fox, ‘no 
small misfortune to live at a period when scenes of horror and blood are 
frequent. For one of the most evil consequences of war is, that it tends to 
render the hearts of mankind callous to the feelings and sentiments of hu- 
manity.’’ Sir James Mackintosh, also, writing in 1808, dwells mournfully 
upon the detriment that had been done to the moral sentiments of mankind 
by that war. ‘‘ Coarseness and barbarity,’’ he says, ‘‘ seem to be eagerly 
sought, in order to be as far as ible from the refinement and ‘humanity 
which were fashionable before the French Revolution. Cruelty and perfidy 
are praised as vigur; the fall of governments is ascribed to their benevolence 
istead of their feebleness ; the stability of tyranny is not imputed to the 
firmness and vigor which the tyrant too often has, but to his ferocity ; the 
beneficence of individuals is laughed at as hypocritical and visionary ; that 
ef men in authority is condemned as a prelude to anarchy. Eloquence is 
ig as the talent of demagogues ; and all observations on the feelings 
which are the finer springs of action, especially if they be written or spoken 
with sensibility, are sneered at as sentiment.’’— Life, Vol. J. p. 440. 

‘* To eay that the temper of the times was warlike,’ says Miss Martineau, 
‘¢ gives no idea, to us who can scarcely remember war-times, of the spirit 
of violence, and the barbaric habits of thought and life, which then pre- 
vailed. Everything seems in the records to have suffered a war change. 
The gravest annaliste, the most educated public men called the First Consul 
* the Corsican Murderer,’ and eo forth, through the whole vocabulary of abuse. 
Nelson's first — of professional morality was ‘to hate a Frenchman as 
you would the devil.’ vernment rule took the form of coercion, popular 
discontent that of rebellion, and suffering that of riot. The passionate order 
of crime showed itself alaughterous ; the mean kind exercised itself in 
ulation of naval and military provisions. Affliction took its character from 
the war. Tens of thousands of widows, end hundreds of thousands of or- 
phans, were weeping or starving in the midst of society. The sufferings 
from bad seasons were aggravated by a taxation growing heavier every year, 
and money running shorter every day, all on account of the war. The very 

of the time took their character from the same class of influences. 

e world went to see reviews ; there were illuminations for victories, and 
funerals of prodigious grandeur, when naval and military officers were to be 
buried in places of honor. There were presentations of jewelled swords ; 
end, from the metropolitan theatre to the puppet-show, there were celebra- 
tions and representations of combats by sea or land. Prayers and thanke- 
givings in church and chapel —servjces utterly confounding to the moral 
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sense of a time which has leleuse to see that Christianity is a religion of 
brotherly love — then met with a loud response, which had in it a bard tone 
of worldly passion; and from church and chapel the congregation took s 
walk to see the Sunday drill.’’ — History of the Peace, pp. 22-3. 

Statements of this kind, however, are too vague to uce much impres- 
sion, except on a few refined and religious minds. ut there are certain 
material facts to which none.can be.insensible, tending to show the prodi- 
gious havoc which that war committed on the being and well-being cf hu- 
manity. England spent in money upon it no less a sum than £1 ,620,000,000 
($8 000,000,000). Of this more than £600,600,000 was left asa permanent 
debt upon the nation. During the fifty years that have ensued, we have paid 
in mere interest, upon that part of our debt alone, mach more than a thousend 
millions of pounds sterling! The effect of the war in restraining the develop 
ment of commerce was, of course, beyond all computation. One little fact 
mentioned by Porter, in his *‘ ee of the Nation,”’ is full of significance as 
bearing upon this. At the end of 1801 the Peace of Amiens was signed, and 
the value of British goods exported in 1802 exceeded by more than £5,000,000, 
or 13 per cent., the value exported in 1801. But the recurrence of the war 
in 1803 put an end to this improvement, and brought our-exports below the 
amount of 1801. After adverting to the enormous sums squandered on the 
war, Mr. Porter says elsewhere, ‘‘ While dwelling on these circumstances, it 
seems hardly possible to prevent the inquiry arising in the mind, What 
must have been the cundition of England at this time, if the wars which 
caused this lavish, this unexampled expenditure, could have been avoided? 
A small part only of that expenditure would have dufficed to pay off the 
whole of the national burthens as they stood in 1793. We should 
then assuredly have heard nothing of the restrictions upon various 
branches of trade fur which those burthens were made long the groundless 

retext, and an amount of prosperity would have been experienced that mast 
ve had the happiest effects upon the physical and moral condition of Eng- 
land first, and through England upon that of the whole European commu- 
nity.’””— P. 602. It is estimated that 700,000 of our coun en perished 
during the war; a much smaller number probably than was lost by any of 
the - er great nations involved, as England fought mainly by ite grants and 
subsidies. 

But how fared it with France, the other principal combatant in thie war 
of giants? We have not the same precise statistics here as we have in ref- 
erence to our own country. But we know quite enough to be convinced 
that the calamity did not weigh less heavily — indeed in many respects it 
weighed much more heavily — upon our great antagonist, M. Victor Hago 
says, ‘‘ From 1701 to:1816, France alone, striving against Europe, coalesced 
by England, expended in butcheries for military glory, let us also add for 
the defence of territory, five millions of men; that is to say, six hundred 
men per day!’ He adds, ‘‘ Europe, including this total of France, ex- 
pended sixteen millions six hundred thousand men. With these seventeen 
millions of dead men, they might have peopled Auetralia with Europeans.” 
How much of suffering this must have entailed upon that great country may 
be imagined. ees 
_ Indeed, there is no other way, but by imagination, of getting at the real- 
ity ; for during the whcle of that time the voice of France was stifled, eo 
that ite groans could not be heard. - Once only, during a brief interval of 
freedom, after the fall of Napoleon in 1814, and betore the return of the 
Bourbons, a cry of agony and resentment escaped from the national heart, 
which testified eloquently of the extent and intensity of ite sufferings through 
those terrible years. We refer to the proclamation issued by the ‘Municipal 
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Council of Paris, after the entrance of the allied armies into that city. It 
is in the form of a bitter indictment against Napoleon, which was only thus 
far unfair, that it ascribed all the misery of the time to bis personal ambi- 
tion ; whereas Franco itself had in fact, no less than its ruler, become drunk 
and delirious with military glory. ‘' It is he,’’ eaid this document, ‘‘ who 
has shut us out from the seas of both worlds, who has dried up the sources 
of national} industry, torn the husbandman from our fields, and the workman 
from our manufactories. Why are we told of his past victories? What 
good have those fatal victories done us? The hatred of nations, the tears of 
our families, the forced celibacy of our daughters, the ruin of all fortunes, 
the premature widowhood of our women, the despair of fathers and mothers, 
to whom, out of a numerous posterity, there no longer remains a filial han 
to close their eyes. Behold the fruit of bis boasted victories! ’’ . 

Nor must it be forgotten, ttat the evils we have thus most imperfectly 
sketched as regards England and France, were poured without stint over the 
whole face of Europe, most of ita countries suffering even more, in many re- 
spects, as the war actually raged in their territories. 

It is, surely, not unnatural to inquire what were the causes which led to 
80 Barret: a struggle, what were ita objects, and how far they were attain- 
ed, for the sake of which it was thought right to persevere with it until the 
world was soaked in blood for nearly a quarter of a century. On these 
points it is very difficult to secure an honest judgment. It is not in human 
nature to admit that what has cost it so dear was not wurth the purchase. 
We cannot expect, therefore, while the actors in.the fearful scene we have 
described survive, any acknowledgment from them that the causes were triv- 
ial, and the results were abortive. | 

It is obvious, however, that as those days recede into the past, and the 
prejudices and passions which led to and accompanied the conflict subside, 
the number who dispute the wisdom and necessity of the war is continually on 
the increase ; and, even where that conclusion has not been fully reached, 
most men must feel, when calmly looking at the matter from even the dis- 
tance of time, that the reasons assigned in justification of the hostilities 
with France are of very slender texture indeed to bear all the weight of the 
tremendous consequences that ensued. We are speaking now of those 
reasons which decided the conduct of England ; for very few men, we pre- 
sume, will pow be found, in this country at least, who doubt that the coal- 
ition of European despots which precipitated itself on France, while in the 
agony of its internal regeneration, and which beyond all question was the 
-cause of the unfortunate king's death, and of the atrocities that are known 
as *‘ the horrors of the French Revulution,’’ as well as of the aggressive as- 

it assumed towards Europe, was an utterly wicked and wanton invasion 
of the rights of an independent nation. ‘* No doubt,’’ says Alison, ‘‘ can 
now exist thet the interference uf the allies augmented the horrors, and 
added to the duration of the Revolution. All its bloodicet excesses were 
committed during or after an alarming but unsuocessful invasion by the 
allied forces. The massacres of September 2d were perpetrated when 
the public mind was excited to the highest degree by the approach of the 
Duke of Brunswick ; and the worst days of the government of Kobespierre 
wereimmodiately after the defection of Dumourier. . . . . The perilof 
France alone could have induced the people to submit to the sanguinary rule 
which 60 long desolated its plains.’’ 

But what was it that led England to take part in the strife? Apart from 
the distasteful character of the political opinions in vogue in France at the 
time of the Revolution, the aalgreolurable pretexts in fact upon which the 
British Government grounded its ecormfal rejection of all the friendly over- 
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tures made to them by the National Convention, and for war, con- 
sisted of just two: First, the ‘* Decree of Fraternity,’’ as it was called, 
by the Convention in November, 1792, in which it declared, “in 
the name of the French nation, that it would grant fraternity and assist- 
ance to all le who wish to recover their liberty.’’ Secondly, the 
opening of the Scheldt in violation of what was then deemed the exciu- 
Bive right of the Dutch to the navigation of that river. These two points, 
it must be admitted, even if nothing could be suid to explain or extenauate 
the conduct of the French in reference to them, appear uncommonly dimin- 
utive when we look back upon them across those twenty-three years of 
desolation and blood which they procured for us and for Europe. But in 
truth there was much to say, and was said at the time, to extenuate the 
obnoxious character of those acta. The decree of November was most evi- 
dently not directed against Engiand at all, but against those Powers who, 
without the smallest provocation, had meditated the dismemberment of 
France, and the ‘ giving oy as the manifesto of the Duke of Bronswick 
expressed it, ‘* the gs of Paris to. military execution, and exposing it to 
total destruction.’’ Nothing could be stronger than the language in which 
the French authorities disclaimed any offensive meaning towards this coun 
as intended by the decree. And, as respects the navigation of the Scheldt, 
the Dutch themselves made no complaint, nor invoked our intervention in 
the matter; and, as has been strikingly observed, ‘‘ if that was really one 
of the objects of the war, the twenty-two years of hostilities might have 
been spared ; for, if there was any one thing besides the abolition of the 
slave-trade, which the Congress of Vienna effected at the close of the war, 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and with the hearty concurrence of 
Jand, it was setting free the navigation of the great rivers of Europe.”’ 

Let us now turn to inquire for a moment how far the objects, for which 
such @ prodigious expenditure of blood and money was made, were attained. 
What were those objects? In the early part of the war they were two: 
First, to prevent France from invading other countries with ber arms, and 
with her dangerous principles. Secondly, to defend Holland especially, and 
her right to the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt. Well, how were these 
objects attained? As regards the first, so far from restricting France within 
her own boundaries, the war led to her overrunning all Europe with ber 
arms and with her principles too. During the next twenty years her vio- 
torious legions occupied every capital on the continent, and At almost 
every king a8 a suppliant to the feet of France. And as for the 
about Holland and her Scheldt, it ended not only in opening that river by 
the general consent of Europe, but in England, during the course of the 
war, seizing all the Pore colonies of her protegé, some of which she re- 
‘tains to the present day. 

No doubt, towards the latter part of the war, the object came to be to 
defeat Napoleon, whom the war had called forth and educated, and to dis. 

him and his family forever of all share in the government of France. 
And this object really appeared for a time to have been accomplished. Na- 
‘poleon was defeated and overthrown. The Powers who were parties to the 
treaty of Vienna bound themselves egret hes the mame of the Holy 
Trinity, to prevent forever any member of the Bonaparte family from sitting 
on the throne of France. But behold a member of that family, not only 
sitting on the throne of France, but acknowledged by every one of thowe 
Powers as ‘‘ our royal cousin ”’ or ally ! 

But no less completely did France mise her objects, for war is the only 

me in which all the players lose and none win. What may we say were 

objects? IF she had been Jet alome in the érisis of the Revolution, the 


ee ee et ae ee ees 
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agi is, that she would have accomplished her destiny without troub- 
ing any other people, and have gradually emerged as other nations have 
done, and as she has done since, from temporary anarchy into some form of 
established government. But after she bad succeeded in hurling back the 
invaders from the frontiers, then, no doubt, ambitious thoughts took 
sion of herheart. Bat ber ambition was at firat, we believe, of no ungener- 
re character. It was wild, romantic ier of rescuing oer countries 

m political oppression and of ti iberty by the sword ; — ve 
acl ts fact, li . that which Phubtlee Py the brains of some of our own 
Radical sympathizers, who would bave England fling her gauntlet of defiance 
at the head of half the monarchs of the continent, and advance her orifamme 
throughout Europe on behalf of what are called the oppressed nationalities. 
Even Napoleon, when he began his career, called hi ‘¢ the armed apostle 
of democracy.”’ With him this was probably nothing but a name. But 
there can be no doubt that the French republicans were sincere enough in 
the visions they cherished of abating the power of tyrants, and promoting 
the cause of popular liberty. But how did that object prosper? The an- 
swer may be found in the arrangement of Europe made by the treaty of 
Vienna, which has been truly described by one of our historians as ‘‘ the 
completest restoration of despotism conceivable; and the most monstrous 
wrong ever perpetrated by e conspiracy of rulers upon their subjects. There 
was not a popular interest consulted, not a promise redeemed, not a race 
liberated, in this famous settlement.’’ ° 

But in process of time, as her destinies fell under the guidance of the 
ey soldier, whose meteuric genius at once daszled and blasted the world, 

nce came to have another object. She began to sympathize with Ais aims, 

to be enamored of conquest military glory for their own sakes, and to 
look with complacency on the prospect of having Europe prostrate at her 
feet. And how did that end ? fn the mves complete humiliation that any 
people ever suffered. When the citizens of Paris saw 250,000 foreign troops 
marching into their beautiful capital with drums beating and colors flying ; 
when they saw Austrian and Prussian regiwente tramping in triumph along 
the Boulevards ; when they saw the half-barbarian Cossacks of Tartary en- 
camping in the Champs Elyseés; when they saw their own government 
bending with obsequious homage before the Emperor of Russia ; when they 
saw an arwy of occupation, 150,000 strong, under the command of the Duke 
of Wellington, garrisoning her fortresees, and maintained at her expense for 
five years; when they saw the future destinies of their country decided by 
the dictation of foreign despots, while the whole country looked on in impo- 
tent stupor and indignation, they must have felt bow futile had turned 
out their dream of universal dominion. Thus we find everywhere that the 
issue of that colossal struggle was abortion, disappointment, and despair. — 
Herald of Peace. 

The remainder of the article, detailing the victories of peace for fifty 
Years, will be given in our next number. 


Finau Prices m Ricuwonp. — A few weeks before ite fall, the people of 
Richmond were compelled to pay dear enough for the necessaries of life. 
‘* Last week,’’ gaya one on the pot, ‘‘ I paid $350 a dozen for eggs ; before 
Sheriden tore up the canal, I got them for twelve. I paid six dollars a pound - 
for flour last Friday, and thirty-five for brown sugar. Tea is $100 a pound, 
coflee $49.50, bacon $18, and beef $15.” Such is the reault of a rebellion 
that promised at the start to give the South a vast and permanent increase 
of prosperity, wealth and happiness. 
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THE TWO SOUTHERN MOTHERS. 


ee sk not the din of battle, 

n’s roar and musket’s rattle, 
Cheek of sword and shriek of shell, 
Victor’s shout and vanquished’s yell 2 
Saw ye in yon scene of slaughter, 
Human blood poured out like water? - 
Northern valor, Southern pride, 
Stern resolve on either side! 


Cheering on bis fagging men, 
Rallying to the charge again, 
Comes a bullet charged with grief, 
Strikes the brave Confederate chief. 
Down he falle amid the strife, 
Horses trampling out his life ; 
Scarce can his retreating force 
Find and save hie mangled corse. 
Home they bear him to his mother ; 
He was all she had, none other ; 
Woful mother! who can borrow 

‘ Words to paint her frantic sorrow ? 


As she mourned her slaughtered brave, 
' Came and spake her aged slave ; 

Came and spake with sulemn brow : 

‘+ Misaus, we are even now ! 

I bad ten, and you had one. 

Now we’re even, all are gone ; 

Not one left to bury either ; 

Slave and mistress mourn together. 

Every one of mine you sold ; 

Now your own lies stark and cold! 

To the just Avenger bow ; 

Miesus! I forgive you now.” 


Thus she spake, that sable mother ; 

Shuddered, pre and crouched the other. 
Yes! although it tarry long, 

Payment wil | be made for wrong. 


PorpvLaR ACCUMULATIONS IN THE War. — It is @ curious fact, quite ur 
usual in war, that so many of our ordinary people have been laying up 
money during all the late terrible conflict. Gov. Andrew, the popular 
Governor of Massachusetts, said in his last annual message, after reporting 
the State debt in 1861 as ¢8,103.039, and $14,874,935 as added during the 
war, that the increase of the deposits in the eaving-banks alone for 1854 
over those of 1860, would pay the entire debt of the State, and still leave 
a surplus of more than $8,000,000. Such a result is.a marvel for which it 
is difficult to account. , 
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War anv Liserry.— Americans little know how far the war-system 
tramples on popular rights and interests. This system, as the basis and 
guarantee of nearly, if not quite, every government on the continent of 
Europe, is made paramount there to every interest, and uses the people only 
as eo many tools for the accomplishment of its purposes. No citizen can be 
excused from military service at just the time of life most essential to his 
permanent welfare ; nor can he leave his country at pleasure, or return to 
it without peril to his dearest interests. 


A case of thie sort has recently occurred in Germany. ‘‘ Henry Schon- 
field, a native of Hesse Cassel, at emigrated to the United States when 
fifteen years of age, having a leave of absence of two years from his gov- 
ernment. He remained in this country 21 years, became a naturalized 
citizen, and did military duty during the late war. On going back to his 
native country a short time ago, he was arrested, thrown into prison, and 
property worth about 2,000 florins taken from bim. Bail was refused for 
ten days, at the expiration of which time it was accepted to the amount of 
1,500 florins. The charge against him was that he had absented himself 
from military duty. Tbe American Consul General had no authority to 
demand the release of Schonfield, but could only ask it. The answer wae 
from the first anticipated, as several other such cases had come to the 
knowledge of the same Consul General, that Schunfield owed military duty 
to their government, and they could see no reason why he should be re- 
leased! Afterwards Mr. Schonfield was notified that his name had been 
placed upon the roll of the Royal Body Guard. He was selected for this 
Bervice on account of his. height and good proportions. He must suffer six 
months’ imprisonment, and then serve two years in the Royal Budy Guard, 
or forfeit his bail of 1,500 florins, and his watch, etc., worth 1,000 florins 
more, making a total of 2,500 florins. Schonfield says he has once taken 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, and served under the stars and 
stripes in our late contest, and he will never subscribe to any other oath. 
This is only one case out of many.”’ . 


It is thus the war-system, the world over, rudely interferes with the 
personal rights and interests of the citizen, He is treated as nothing, and 
the government as everything, with rights paramount to those of the peo- 
ple, and often hostile to their interests. The idea, lying at the base of all 
popular liberty, that government is, or ought to be, merely an instru- 
ment for guarding and promoting the general welfare of the whole people,’ 
is practically discarded wherever the war-system prevails in ite full vigor. 
‘The whole system is fatal to real liberty. 


Waste or Renet Troops. —I heard, says Chaplain Gonsalves, an old 
planter who had lost three suns in the rebel army, say, that “ of the 40,- 
000 troops raised in Louisiana to fight against the Old Flag, and save our- 
negroes, not more than 5,000 ure living to-day! What great fools we 
‘have been, to sacrifice our own sons, our flesh and blood, to save our 
negroes, and now both sone and negroes are gone to the devil. What fools, 
what cursed fools!’’ The poor old planter shook and trembled as he 
spoke. : 
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Morratiry 1s Warn.— Comparison between Old Soldiers and Raw Re- 
cruits.— The process of hardening men for military eervice makes terrible 
havoc of human life. A late letter of Marshal Random to Napoleon states 


the following results :— 

Term of service. Deaths per I ,000. 
Leas than one year, 11.45 
From 1 to 3, 13.38 

“* 3w 5, 9.30 

“ 5to7, 7.40 

‘“ 7 to 14, 5.35 

Above 14 years’ service the average is 7.11 


Our own experience is still worse. According to Mr. Elliott of the Sani- 
tary Commission, we lose the first year seventy-two in a thousand — twenty 
by death or wounds in battle, and fifty-two by disease; nearly thrice as 
many by sickness, hardship and exposure, as by cannon and the sword. 


Wasre or Lirk w= War. — Our Losses in 1864. —‘' The records of the 
War Department show that the casualties in the campaign of the army of 
the Potumac under Gen. Grant, from May 5, 1864, ty Nov. 1, 1864, were 
as follows: Killed, 796 officers, 9,796 men; wounded, 2,796 officers, 51,- 
161 men; missing, 775 officers, 23,083 men; total, 88,387. In Sherman's 
army, from the time it moved on Dalton till after the capture of Atlanta, 
the losses were as follows: Killed, 5,284, wounded, 26,129, missing, 
5,786 ; total, 37,199. iret a total missing of 23,000, the Army of the 
Potomac has a set-off of 15,370 f ohaabenice captured from the enemy. Of 
guns, the same army lost 25, and captared 32.” 

We find that little confidence can be put in the acouracy of accounts re- 
specting the loss of life in war. They seldom, if ever, reach much more 
than half the actual loss, and often fall far below even this proportion. We 
have shuddered with horror at the numbers reported as killed, wounded or 
missing ; but we shall never know or adequately conceive the sum-total of 


the victims in this sad and terrible conflict. 


Hasits Crearep IN War. — During the passage of soldiers throagh 
Cairo, Ill., (February, 1865,) parties of soldiers made a raid into the 
town, and helped themselves to everything they could lay their bands on in 
stores, shops, saloons, and the like. Great consternation seized the citizens, 
all such places were closed, and a guard in the streets routed. An occur 
rence, we believe, not very strange, nor very unusual. We heard of them 
from all quarters. Some of Gen. Sherman's troops while at Beaufort, S. 
- C., seemed to have little scraple in appropriating whatever they wanted, 
end went cso far as to use up for fuel in cooking, not only fences, bat 
houses, and even the materials eent from the North to build a ohureb! 
Such habits are well-nigh inseparable from war in any form; and yet bow 
many,and among them ministers of the Gospel, talk large about the good 
moral influence coming froin the rebellion ! 
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Union Commanpsrs.—There has been, if there fs not still, a general im- 
on, that scarce any of the prominent officers in our army or navy ad- 
to the national flag. It is quitea mistake; for sume of our ablest 

commanders were from the South. Mr. Helper, author of the Impending 
Crisis, enumerates the fullowing examples : — 

Virginia — Thomas, Terrell, Cooke, Reno, Prentiss, Newton, Davidson, 
Steveneon, Denver, Ammen, Hays, Graham — 12. 

Maryland — Ord, Cooper, Benton, Emory, French, Kenley, Vandever, 
Sykes, Judah, Lanman — 10. 

Delaware — Loekwood, Torbett, Thomas — 3. 

Kentucky — Canby, Anderson, Rosseau, ene Nelson, Hobson, Han 
row, Ogleshy, Blair, Boyle, Crittenden, McClernand, McMillan, Clay, Clay 
Smith, Morris, Palmer, Pope, Burbridge, Fry, Shackelford, Gorman, John- 
gon, Jackson, Wood, Ward, and two Bufords — 28. 

Tennessee — Carter, Harney, Campbell, Abercrombie, Spears — 5. 

District of Columbia — Hunter, Orme, Pleasanton, Brannan, Getty — 5. 

Alabama — Two Birneys and one Crittenden — 3. 

North Carolina — Meredith and Johneon — 2. 

South Carolina — Hurlbut and Fremont — 2. 

Missouri, Reno; Louisiana, West ; and Georgia, Meigs. 

Here we have a list of seventy-three Southern gencrals of land forces. 
If we turn to the navy, we shall find from the South four names at least 
which will be famous in history so long as floating batteries or men-of-war 
shall be found upon the water. Farragut of Tennessee, Porter of Louisi- 
ana, Goldsborough of the District of Colambia, and Winslow of North 
Carolina, who captured the pirate Alabama. : 


Waces — Waar 1s Parp my Evropr row Common Lasor. — In England 
and Ireland 37 cents a day, the laborer boarding himeelf; in most parte of 
Ireland, only 25 cents, and this only a part of the time. In Belgium the 
average is about 30 cents; in Bo on the Rhine, about 20 cents; in Weis- 
baden from 30 to 35; at Gosburg near by, 24; in and around Heidelberg, 
30 to 35; in Cassel, 37. In some places females are paid 18 cents, finding 
themeelves as laborers generally do. All these prices are for the season of 
harvest, when prices are highest. 

What a contrast to prices in this country! On an average of scarce one 
third or one fourth of what was given here before the rebellion, or one sixth 
or eighth of what is now paid. No wonder there is sach a number of emi 
grants from the Old World. Whatarefuge must our country be to those 
ill-paid laboring millions, always living on the brink of want, if not of 
starvation! God forbid that slavery and war shall ever succeed in turning 
this refuge into another prison-house or Botany Bay of labor. 


IncipentT From THE War.—I1n 8 Chicago street car, the other day, a 
-pale but pretty young woman gave up her eeat to a one-legged soldier, and 
the gracious act led to the recognition of the man as ber husbend, long 
mourned as dead. ‘The scene closes with esoh in the other’s arms.. 
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. Briviso Sratesmen om Questions or Pracz. —Is not the time odme 
when powerful countries should reduce those military armaments which 
they have so sedulously raised? What is the advantage of one power 
greatly increasing its army and navy? Does it not see that if it possesses 
such increase for self-protection and defence, the others will follow its ex- 
ample? The true interest of Europe is te come to some common accord, 
so as to enable every cvuuntry to reduce those military armaments which be- 
long to a state of war rather than of peace. — Sir Robert Peel in 1841. 

I believe that no greater benefit could be conferred on the human race 
than the consent of all the Great Powers of Europe to maintain their rels- 
tive position towards each other, and to reduce their respective forces. — Sir 
Robert Peel in 1851. - 

. Let us terminate this disastrous system of wild expenditure dy mutually 
agreeing, to the reduction of armaments, with no hypocrisy, but in a manner 
and under circumstances that will admit of no doubt, that peace is our pol- 
icy. — Mr. Disraeli in 1859. 

_ Mr. Cobden brought forward a motion in the House of Commons in 1851 
for ‘‘ preventing in future that rivalry of warlike preparations, in time of 
peace, between England and France, which has hitherto been the policy of 
the two governments, and to promote, if possible, a mutual reduction of 
armaments.” 


PEACE AND ELECTIONS. —A new House of Commons has been 
elected; and the following extract will show how appropriately the 
friends of peace used the occasion in catechizing candidates : — 


‘¢ As there are questions of considerable difficulty and importance pend- 

ing between our own Government and that of the United States, will you, 
in case those matters cannot be settled by ordmary diplomatic negotiation, 
support their being referred to a friendly arbitration, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the representatives of the Great Powers at the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856? And, should any difficulty arise between us and 
any aed country, will you support the same policy of arbitration instead 
of war?”’ 
' 4 As the armaments of all the nations are absorbing yearly an immense 
proportion of the earnings of the people, and must go on increasing more 
and more in cost, if the present system of rivalry in armed preparation con- 
tinues, will you sustain an arrangement, such as has been advocated by Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Cobden, and other eminent public men, for 
entering into negotiations with other governments for a mutual and simulta- 
‘neous reduction of those armamente? ’’ 

‘ Should disputes unhappily arise between any of the governments of Ea- 
i or America, or between any of those governments and their own 
subjects, will you support a policy of strict neutrality and non-intervention 
on the part of this country, as respects all such quarrels? ’’ 


Jews IN oun Resection. — They have as a body shown a full share of 
patriotism. From Ohio, 12,000 have gone to fight for the Union flag ; 
from New York, 10,000; from Illinois, 5,000; from Michigan and Wise- 
consin, 3,000; and from other States enough to make a total of 40,000. 
They have, aleo, given of their wealth for the soldiers. They have estab- 
lished five asylums for disabled soldiers, their widows and orphans, the bea- 
efits of which are limited to no faith or creed — one at New York, one at 
Philadelphia, one at Cincinnati, one at Chicago, and one at St. Louis, 
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FEELINGS IN BATTLE. 


Prope often wonder how one feels in battle. All men are not affected 
alike. Some are cool, determined, and courageous ; some lose all judgment, 
and will, single-banded, rush upon hundrcds ; others are entirely unmanned, 
tremble like aspens, seem dead to every emotion of honor or feeling of 
shame, and will slink into coverts, or run from the field. Lord Forth in the 
Crimenn war is an instance. If skirmishers engage prior to a general battle, 
and a desultory firing is kept up for a while, one becomes ured to it, and, as 
the battle warms, it Hreuently becomes exciting, and men that trembled at 
the first few shots, now rush on like heroes. 

I remember well my feelings during the first battle in which I was en- 
greed. The night before, we received orders to prepare to attack the enemy 
early on fhe morrow. Aljl was now bustle, hurry, and anxicty. Gunes 
were cleaned, ammunition inspected, stra adjnsted, canteens filled, knap- 
sacks lightened, letters written. We had several in our company who 
had always boasted of their bravery and prowess, men who had been “ spoil- 
ing for a fight,’’ as they said. These were now as still as mice ; they didn’t 
peep. One of them, who had taken a master’s degree in all kinds of pro- 

nity, now borrowed a Bible, sat down and read it for some time, and 
intimated to his messmate the propriety of praying before going to sleep 
that night. It is not your blustering, profane bravado that is the brave 
inan on the field of battle ; it is your quiet, patient, retiring man. 

I confess a feeling of dread and anxiety stole over me. Battle was 
certain, the enemy was strongly posted, and we had desperate work before 
us. I wanted to go into battle’ yet I dreaded it like death. I slept but 
little that night. The morning came, and our columns moved quietly and 
sternly forward through a wood. The first intimation we had of the enemy, 
was the skirmishing between his outposts and our vanguard, the former fall- 
ing back as the latter advanced. We passed out of the wood, and rapidly 
deployed into line of battle, a gentle sloping hill hiding the enemy from our 
view. A part of our force had been sent around to make a flank and rear 
attack on the enemy; and, while so doing, it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that we should hcl 


a 


command was given. Our colonel paseed along in front of the line, and 
urged us to stand firm till the proper time, and the day would be ours. It 
is a task to huld men exposed to an enemy's fire without allowing them to re- 
turn it. They will soun run, one way or the other. The enemy's shot now 
began to how! around us, plough through our ranks, and tear up the earth 
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about our feet. A six pound belt cut off the bayonet of my messmate on 
my left; a moment more, and one struck him in the breast, severing him 
almost in twain. He reeled and fell like a log. The hot blood from hig 
heart spirted fullin my face. Great God, how I felt! A faint, sickening 
sensation came over me. I stooped down over him. He smiled faintly, spoke 
my name, gasped, and expired. He was frightfully mangled. I was mad- 
dened to desperation. All thought of fear vanished ; I could have fought 
thousands. The command ‘ Fire! ’’ rang along the line, and a tremendous 
crash of musketry answered the command. We now luaded and fired for 
life. Dense volumes of sulphurous smoke hung like a pall over us and shut 
out the enemy from our sight. The battle grew warm and bloody. The 
rattle of musketry, the screaming of shells, the thunders of the artillery, 
the whistling of bullets, the shouts of command, commingled veith curses, 
prayers, and groans of the wounded and d mene all the air. Our men, 
lack with amoke and powder, looked like devils incarnate, as they plied 
their work of death. 
At length a breeze rolled away the smoke that shrouded us, and disclosed 
our other columns bearing down upon the enemy’s flank. Now was the de- 
cisive moment. ‘‘ Charge bayonets!’? rang out; and with loud shouts, we 
rushed forward to the asenult. A storm of grape and canister was hurled 
against us as we neared the batteries. Like maddened tigers, our men leaped 
forward with the cold steel. The struggle over the guns was desperate. I¢ 
was a butchery savage in the extreme. The enamy soon broke and fled, 
leaving us masters of the field. Since that time I bave not felt the least 
dread or hesitation on entering a battle. After the first few shots, I fire 
@way as coolly as when hunting squirrels. — Louisville Journal. 


Tas O11 Busrnzss — Has reached a marvellous extent. The Oil News 
and Mining Journal gives the following estimate as in the main accurate : — 


Companies. Total capital. 

Pennsylvania,..... dateed 25 sicesnees 889 $373,534 ,000 
OQiOs a 2aven: wee Te ne ener 191 50,000,000 
New York,...... ee ee eee ee 236 126,000,000 
Massachusetts,.....0.cccceecees soya 20 9,300,000 
Maryland,............ ee rr 8 2,750,000 
Iilinois,........... i eonea a aie eraswenaeas 24° 5,900,000) 
Kentucky soso voce S5e5 sy evdae nee 16 2,700,000 
Wid iONGs sees ieee est eaekeee es --. 10 3,000,000 
Mi GBOUTI divs os ec won 5G Sine eeeuresce 23 6,700,000 
Wisconsin, eevee Oconee sceeceresecveses 10 2,600,000 
MiChiganis sicie-w sigs ie Soe bcuw sou sc8is 14 2,950,000 
West Virginia,......... ceetdhee ate eob ait ll 1,960,000 
Total, 1,457 $869,594,000 


Almost every State, Kast and West, has a few companies, swelling the 
sum-total to $878,564,000. All this grown up chiefly in three or four 


years, the nominal amvunt of capital now reaching probably $1,000,000,- 
000 ! 
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Renative Decay or THs Sexes. — Deeay of the male sex is much more 
rapid than the female. In three years ending June 30, 13840, the total 
bumber of. deaths among males, throughout England and Wales, was 518,- 
006, while the deaths amoung females were only 49,058 ; an excess of male 
deaths in three years of 18,048. 1t eannot appear surprising, then, that the 
number of females in any country should notably exceed the number of 
males. In London there are 996,600 females to 878,000 males, an excess 
of 119,000. Coupled with this fact, aad vbviously depending on it, is the 
superior longevity of the female'sex. There died throughout England and 

ales, between ist July, 1839, and 30th June, 1840, 5,247 females, aged 
eighty-five and upwards; whereas, of the same age there died only 3,954 
gentlemen, leaving a ‘‘balance’’ in favor of the old ladies of 1,293. 
Among the females who died, seventy-one had peseed the age of one bhun- 
dred, but only forty males. There are only three diseases common to sexes, 
which carry uff more females than males — consumption, cancer, and drop- 

- The deaths by childbirth form but a very emall fraction of the mor- 
tality of the female sex. The proportion is only eight per one thousand of 
the total mortality ; and as balf a million children are annually born in 
England and Wales, and scarcely 3,000 deaths take place in childbirth, so 
ae is only one death to one hundred and seventy confinements,—Eng- 
kesh Paper. 


Tue Pertoprca, Business. — Few conceive the extent to which the 
circulation of newspapers and other periodicals is carried on in this coun. 
try. There is in the city of New York a single company that sold in 
eleven months of 1864 no less than $2,226,372 worth of such publica 
tions, an average of nearly $200,000 every month. Its employees are 
supposed to have handled 40,000,000 papers ; and for wrapping paper 
and twine alone $13,000 were paid. 

Such facts indivate an atnount of mental aetivity and general thrift an- 
paralleled in the world’s history. What is to-be the result, a bless 
ing or acurse? Here isa mighty power for good or for evil. In the 
bends of such men as Paul or Howard, how widely would it bless man- 
kind ; but if wielded for selfish, guilty ends by such men as Alexander ot 
Caesar, Tamerlane or Napolegn, what a world of irreparable mischief 
would it work. The former is peace, the ‘latter is war ;.as wide apart as 
the poles, well-nigh as heaven and hell. 


Britis Senruikny ann Syupathy.—The friends of peace and of ‘thé 
true prueperity of our country will feel the importance of cherishing mu- 
tual forbearance, good-will and Christian sympathy between the peuple of 
the United States und those of Great Britain. The slaveholder’s rebeHion 
has been the occasion of some irritatiun on the part of both govern- 
ments, and of far more amongst many in this country towards certain 
classes of the British people who have given countenance and sapport 


oa 
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to the rebels. Earnest efforts should, therefore, be made both to prevent 
misunderstandings, and to remove every desire to retaliate. Much ma 
be done by the public papers, and even in private Sia a a hea 
ing influence can be exercised. An English Friend, who has travelled 
extensively in this country, in writing recently to one of our Friends, ex- 
pressed the following sentiments :— 

' © Three years ago I ventured to state my reverent belief that the Al- 
mighty had taken the cause of your slave population into his own hands. 
For the crime of slavery be has undoubtedly poured out his judgments on 
the nation. Sincerely do I hope that you may not be shivered to pieces. 
I long to believe that the charge is going, or perhaps has gone, forth to the 
destroying angel, as in the days of David, ‘It is enough; stay now thine 
hand.’ The people of England are greatly divided as to their wishes and 
fears on this terrible war of yours. Our aristocrats and very wealthy men, 
generally speaking, would rejuice to see your Union destroyed, and care 
nothing about slavery, one way or the other. The working classes, and 
those somewhat above them, are on the side of Union and Emancipation, 
and any attempt to convene a general public meeting to condemn the North 
in its efforts to suppress the rebellion would prove a miserable failure. 
Our government would nut dare to acknowledge the ‘ Confederate States’ 
as anjindependent republic, whatever its wishes might be.” — Friends’ Re- 


view. 


How MUCH IT COSTS TO COLLECT OUR NaTionaL Tax.— The ex- 
penses of assessing the income tax for the last fiscal year in Mas- 
sachusetts were: Salaries, $36,940 91; clerk hire, $21,610 46; 
stationery, $1,050 09 ; printing and advertising, $1,903 82 ; postage 
and express, $1,116 20; rent, $3,150 79 — $64,009 96. The total 
expenses in some of the other States were: Maine, $13,665 97; 
New Hampshire, $9,122 43; Vermont, $5,982 41; Rhode Island, 
$12,104 61; Connecticut, $19,934 05; New York, $163,317 35; 
Pennsylvania, $100,187 92. < he 


Increase or Barrish Expenses. — If we take the period extending from 
1855 to 1805, we shall find that the sum drawn by taxation from the capi- 
tal and industry of the nation amounts to no less than £789,612,936, show- 
ing 8n averuge annual expenditure of £71,692,085. Compared with thé 
preceding decade, from 1844 to 1854, though that included two years of 
partly exceptional expenditure, owing to the Russian war, it shows an 
average annual increase of more than £15,000,000. | 

And how has this prodigious sum of nearly eight hundred millions in 
eleven years been spent? Why thus: In pe ing the interest of our war 
debt, £301,618,920; army and navy, £331,887,258 ; all the expenses of 
civil government, £105,472,935 ; cost of collection, £48,733,823. So that 
out of the total of £789,612,936, spent in eleven years, £633,506,178 has 
gone for war purposes, and a good deal more, indeed ; for by far the largest 

roportion of the cust of collection must be carried to the same account. 

f this sum, as will be seen, upwards of 331 milliéns have been spent, and 
that during the time of peace, upon our naval and military establishments, 
an ly bade iP shea no parallel can be found in the history of the 

.— London Star. 
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- Gan. Granv’s Caprures. — During our rebellion there were very few de- 
cisive victories on either side. We can now recollect scarce any, except the 
following four by Gen. Grant : — | 


‘¢ The first was Gen. Buckner’s surrender at Fort Donelson, on the 16th 
day of pheiat h 1862. Here Grant captured over 13,000 prisoners, 3,000 
horses, nearly 20,000 stand of arms, 48 field pieces, 17 heavy guns, and a 

t quantity of ordnance and commissary stores. — The secund was that of 
Gen. Pemberton at Vicksburg, 4th of July, 1863. There Grant captured 20 
pian officers, more than 4,000 other officers, 23,000 effective men and about 

000 in hospitals ; a total of some 34,000 men. Of guns, he captured at 
Vicksburg 138 pieces of field artillery and 90 siege guns, besides 83 fields 
pieces in the battles outside of Vicksburg; a total of 301 guns. Of small 
arms, he captured 10,000 in the previous battles, and 35,000 on the surren- 
der; a total of 45,000. ‘The enemy had lost in the previous battles three 
general officers and at least 10,000 killed and wounded, andarms and munitiong 
of war for an army of 60,000 men. The fall of Port Hudson was a direct cor- 
ollary from that of Vicksburg. -To the spoils of Vicksburg we must, there- 
fore, add, from Port Hudson, 5,500 prisoners, 20 heavy guns, 31 field-pieces, 
44,800 pounds of powder, 150,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition, 5,000 
stand of arma, two steamers, and considerable ordnance and stores. — The 
third was the surrender by Lee of the entire ‘ Army of Northern Virginia,’ 
9th April, 1865. 26,000 paroled prisoners, 16,000 stand of small arms, 160 
cannon, 70 flags, 1,000 wagons, ambulances and caissons, and 3,000 or 4,000 
horses and mules, are the approximate figures of the immediate resulte of 
that surrender. But several thousand prisoners were supposed to have gone 
Without parole for want of rations. An army of 60,000 men was, in ten 
days, all destroyed, killed, wounded, surrendered or forever dispersed. — 
The fourth surrender was that of Johnston, on the 26th day of April, 1865. 
Over 25,000 prisoners and over 90 guns were the partial fruite of this 
fourth and last surrender.”’ 


Each of these achievements is supposed to bind an additional «wreath 
around the warrior’s brow ; but how little does the multitude pause to con- 
sider what a vast amount of crime and suffering is included in a single one 
of these victories! How much guilt, mischief and misery does it take to 
make what the world calle a hero! There are few warriors less exceptiora- 
ble than Grant; and yet how many'thorne of regret and horror must he bear 
to his grave, and to,the bar of God! What a burden of bitter and terrible 
memories must the best warrior carry in his bosom through life! God wilt 
assuredly hold somebody to account for every life sacrificed in war. Who 
shall meet that account? : 


i 
7 Dae eens eetphaienaian? I f 
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Mitrrary Leorwtators.— House of Commons.— The number of mem- 
bers of the present (late) House of Commons, who are more or less directly 
interested in a large war expenditure, is 252, in addition to 75 ‘who by 
fumily alliances have proelivities lying in ‘the same direction. Of these, 
& few are on what is termed the “‘ retired ” list. On a careful examination, 
I find the number ranged thue: 77 captains, 65 lieutenant-colonels, 26 ma- 
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jore, 22 colonels, 22 lieutenant-generals, 8 cornets, 4 vice or rear admirals, 
3 lieutenant-generals, 2 generala, and 23 paymasters, secretaries, and oficera 
whose precise rank in the forces is not given. Thus there are some 327 
members closely connected with the war establishments of the land, while 


the more important interests of commerce and manufacture command bat 
107 members. 


REBELLION AND THE PeriopicaL Press. — It will take a long time barely 
to ascertain the extent to which the rebellion has interfered with efforts 
to enlighten and elevate the mass of the people in the rebellious States. In 
® year or two it closed most of their colleges and theological seminaries, 
suspended nearly all their religious and most of their secular papers, and 
either stopped entirely, or largely curtailed the general means of grace. 

Take a few facts that transpired early in the rebellion. ‘‘ At the com- 
mencement of the rebellion the Church South had six Advocates in at least 
a living condition ; now it has but two, the Nashville and St. Louis Advo- 
cates, and these will hardly survive the winter.’’ Said the Presbyterian 
Herald, Louisville, Ky., ‘‘ A few months since there were five religious pe- 
pers in this city, and now ours is the only one here. Nearly half of the 
pepers which came to our office a year ago, have ceased to live.”’ At this 
time, though quite early in the rebellion, its first year, not one religious 
paper was published beyond the Mississippi in all rebeldom, and only bere 
and there one was able to prolong a sickly existence. How generally 1s this 
effect of the rebellion overlooked ! 


_ Common Sgnsz uraina Paace Measvrgs.— England with her possessions 
scattered all over the globe, is kept by her war-policy constantly liable to 
Collision with the natives. She is seldum entirely free from such embroil- 
mente; and the London Times, with a degree of good sense quite unusual 
in its columns, urges a more peaceful policy to prevent such evils. Its plas 
_ is, ‘‘ first, to withdraw our troops from near Ireland,,and secondly, to hand 
over to the colonial authorities the entire management of their relations 
with the natives. So long as we have troops im the colony, we can never 
feel secure that they may not be called upon to take part in operations 
against the natives; and when onee they have done so, our honor is een- 
cerned in fighting out a struggle in which we have taken pert. It ought 
besides to be made quite clear that in the case of a future war the whole 
weight will fall on the colonists, and that there will be no possibility of 
again obtaining that object which a large portion of the mercantile classes 
in a colony always so earnestly desire — a great commissariat expenditere.”' 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 


THe cause of peace is a system of means designed to obviate the 
necessity of war by providing far better expedients than the sword ever 
can be for settling disputes between nations, and insuring their mutual 
safety and rights. These ends must be gained in some way; and the 
war-system will of course be retained until it is actually superseded by 
peaceful substitutes equally, if not more effectual for all purposes of 
international justice and security. 

At this point the Peace Reform interposes its system of Substitutes 
for War. Of these the chief are four, —1. Neyotiation, where the 
parties become cool, candid, and wise enough to settle their disputes 
between themselves without any aid from third parties; confessedly 
the best way whenever practicable ;— 2. Arbitration, when the 
disputants, unable to agree among themselves, refer the matters in con- 
troversy to umpires mutually chosen; — 3. Afediation, when the 
parties become so exasperated, or are so unfortunately circumstanced, 
that they cannot, consistently with the current code of national honor, 
have any further friendly intercourse with each other, one or more 
powers interpose with the offer to mediate between the disputants for 
the prevention of a resort to the sword ; — 4. A Congress of Nations, 
by which we mean an application to nations of essentially the same 
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means of justice and security that every civilized people have pro- 
vided for individuals and all minor communities. We give this epitome 
or outline of expedients for obviating the necessity of war, just to show 
at a glance by what means and methods the friends of peace hope in 
time to do away the war-system by removing its necessity. 

The substitute for war now most feasible and effective is Arditration, 
or reference to umpires. Better for the parties to agree among them- 
selves, if they can; but, if they cannot, we wish nations in every case 
to settle their disputes as individuals do theirs, by some mode of refer- 
ence. We urge this as an established, permanent principle. We think 
nations should incorporate in every treaty 9 clause binding the parties. 
to adjust whatever differences may arise between. them, not by the . 
sword in any case, but by reference to umpires mutually chosen, and 
agree to abide by their decision, and to claim, if dissatisfied, only the 
privilege of renewing or changing the reference. 

To such a substitute, we can sce no valid objection. ; It relinquishes 
no right, it sacrifices no interest, it would startle few prejudices, it is 
adapted to the present state of the world, and consistent alike with the 
precepts of Christianity, and the dictates of sound policy ; a measure 
level to the comprehension of all, and commending itself to their com- 
mon sense as simple, feasible, and likely to prove in most cases success- 
ful, to the extent at least of preventing war. _ Nor is the principle new, 
but, as old as government or human society. It lies, indeed, at the 
bottom of every trial in our courts; and we often find the wisest. and 
best men preferring it in their own case even to a ‘regular course of 
law. Nor is it unreasonable to ask that nations, to prevent the vast | 
and terrible evils inseparable from a resort to the sword, should use 
the same degree of justice, candor, and good sense in adjusting their 

own difficulties as individuals do in theirs. 

Public opinion ought, in every Christian community, to .esist upon 
such substitutes in place of the blind, brutal. arbitrament of the sword. 
Nations, no less than individuals, are moral agents, and equally bound. 
to an amicable, bloodless adjustment of their difficulties; and, if war 
is held by none to be justifiable except asa last resort, and should 
aever be employed till after all other expedients have failed, then must 
they, on the lowest principles of peace or common sense, abstain from 
the sword until they have tried in good faith all rational, peaceful ex- 
pedients. All this they certainly can do, if they will ; and until they 
do so, war is not in fact,as everybody says it ought to be, their last 
resort. 
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There is on this whole subject a strange species of self-deception. 
We talk flippantly about war as settling a dispute ; but in ninety-mine * 
cases out of a hundred, it merely makes the parties willing to adjust it 
by peaceful means. Almost invariably they sheathe the sword before they 
seriously think of a settlement, and despatch, not men of blood to fight, 
but men of peace, plenipotentiaries, to negotiate. Why not do this 
before fighting, and thus obviate all necessity of war? We had a con- 
troversy with England about our north-eastern boundary ; and, had we 
gone to war, would that have settled the dispute? No; it would only 
have aggravated its difficulties. There is no logic in bullets and bomb- 
shells ; the butchery of millions on the disputed territory could not 
have thrown a single ray of new light on the points in controversy ; 
and, after wasting myriads of treasure, and shedding oceans of blood, © 
we should have been obliged to employ for the final adjustment the very 
same pacific means that might have been used even more successfully 
before the war than after it. 

So in nearly every conceivable case; and hence we press the wisdom 
and duty of adopting Arbitration as a recognized, permanent substitute 
for war. We gladly welcome it, in accordance with the able letter of 
Professor Lieber to Secretary Seward, as an occasional expedient, but 
shall never rest until it shall be woven into the settled policy of na- 
tions. Stipulated Arbitration is a plain, simple, and feasible substitute 
for the sword, now and at all times within the reach of nations; and 
the friends of God and humanity ought to keep it before the public, and 


press the arguments in its favor, until it shall be adopted in practice 
by all Christendom. 


2 ‘ 


Dretetics..— What shall we eat ? 1s an important question in these 
times of high prices. Dr. Hall, in a late number of the “Journal of 
Health,” — good authority, by the way, — says the cheapest articles of 
food at present prices are bread (espe:sially corn meal), butter, molas- 
ses, beans, and rice. He shows that 25 cents’ worth of flour, at 8 cents 
per pound, contains as much nourishment as $2.25 worth of roast beef 
at 25 cents per pound ; and that a pint of white beans, costing 7 cents, . 
has the same amount. of nutriment as 3 1-2 pounds of beef at 25 cents 
per pound ; or, in other words, the roast-beef diet is twelve times as ex- 
pensive as the beans. Furthermore, a pound of Indian meal will go as 
far as a pound of fine flour, costing nearly twice as much. 
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INFERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


4 LETTER TO HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, SECRETARY OF STATE, BY YRANCIS 
LIEBER. 


Dear Siz: Permit me to address you, in the form of a letter, some re- 
marks on 8 subject which deserves the attention of every American citizen 
and every lover of right and progress. You, sir, at the head of our foreign 
affairs, influencing and guiding in a great measure our highest transac- 
tions abroad and at home, will, I respectfully trust, pardon me for sending 
forth this letter with your name as that of its public recipient, since ite 
topic is international arbitration. 

The United States have large claims upon Great Britain for the injury 
done them by the armed vessels fitted out against them in English porte 
contrary to the laws of neutrality. On the other hand, it is understood 
that Great Britain exhibits counter-claims against the United States. The 
subject is, in every respect, 8 serious one. How are such claims and coun- 
ter-claims to be settled ? 

International disputes of a grave character can only be concluded in one 
of the following four ways: The discussion may be drawn on for so long 
a time that greater questions arise in the course of events, and the original 
subject is dropped by its mention being omitted in a new treaty which may 
be concluded. This has happened, indeed; but such a settlement by de- 
fault, as it were, is not likely to occur again in modern times, when the 
parties at issue are large and powerful nations, and the subject in question 
is of commensurate magnitude. 

Or the contending governments may diplomatically settle their difficul- 
ties, and seal the settlement by special treaty. It is not probable that 
America and England will arrive at a conclusion of their differences by this 
means, certainly not within a reasonably short time. All protraction, 
however, of international difficulties, especially between great nations des- 
tined to have the closest intercourse, is both injurious and dangerous. It~ 
interferes with the international spirit of peace, without which a purely 
formal peace, that is, mere non-existence of war, amounts only to interna- 
tional quiescence, shorn in a great measure of the best realities of peace. 
This is especially the case with all those nations who acknowledge that the 
first and perhaps the highest law of modern extending civilization is the 
commandment, that there shall be an increasing and widening family of 
nations, bound together by the great law of nations. At any rate, this 
communication is written on the supposition that the present English- 
American disagreement will not be settled by diplomatic transactions, or 
cannot thus be concluded within any reasonable period of time. 

The third way of stopping international discussions is war. A discussion 
may certainly thus be stopped for a time ; but neither party can expect the 
settlement of pecuniary claims by rushing into a war, since new claims 
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would necessarily arise, and each belligerent would be obliged to incur 
expenditures greater than any indemnities claimed of the opponent before 
the war. Neither ourselves nor the English would expect to indemnify 
themselves by conquest, which, moreover, is generally a poor indemnifica- 
tion, so far as the settlement of pecuniary claims is concerned. The enor- 
mous sums which Napoleon drew by way of ‘‘ contributions ”’ from the 
conquered countries, did not lessen the heavy taxation in France, made 
necessary by his wars. Going to war with England on account of our pe- 
cuniary claims would simply amount to the attempt of killing a fly, crawling 
on a costly piece of sevre, by throwing a stone at the insect from fear that 
it may soil the precious vase. 

There remains, then, arbitration only as the fourth method of ending 
international differences. International arbitration, freely resorted to by 
powerful governments, conscious of their complete independence and self- 
sustaining sovereignty, is onewf the foremost characteristics of advancing 
civilization — of the substitution of reason, fairness, and submission to jus- 
tice, for defying power or revengeful irritation. It belongs to modern, 
indeed to recent, times; yet, although it is a noble characteristic of the more 
recent times, it still bears uncouth features of coarser periods, and demands 
improvement and development. The law of nations is awaiting them. 

The administration of all law may be said to originate with arbitration , 
and all law, as it develops itself further and further, largely returns to 
courts of arbitration, justly and beautifully called, in French and German, 
Courts of Peace. The Roman civil] luw acknowledged arbitration. The 
courts of arbitration, with elected and non-professional judges to whom 
parties voluntarily go to obtain equitable arbitraments, with the exclusion 
of professional counsel, have spread all over Prussia, Denmark, and other 
countries, settling annually immense amounts in litigation. 

The ancient Greeks, with thelr many city-states and’ confederacies of the 
same language and religion, and with a similar culture, knew, if not of 
international, yet of inter-statal arbitration — temporary commissions ap- 
pointed by contending cities, to whose judgment the parties swore to submit. 
For it will be hardly necessary to state, that the characteristic feature of 
these arbitrations is the voluntary submission of the parties to a freely- 
chosen judge, with a binding and sulemn promise of the litigants to abide 
in good faith by his adjudiqtion. 

That international arbitrament, however, which consists in a sovereign 
power chosen by two contending equally sovereign powers, or by govern- 
ments representing entire nations, rendering judgment, and this judgment 
being submitted to in good faith by two potent sovereigns — this arbitration 
belongs to the most recent times, and is considered by international jurists, 
and by the students of the history of civilization, one of the oncouraging 
signe of real progress. 

So far, however, monarche have been almost exclusively chosen as arbi- 
ters, which is inconvenient on severul accounts. It may happen that the 
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parties may be dinable to unite in the section of a monarch or government, 

suiting both alike. The present case between the United States and Great 
Britain seems to be @ case in point. We would probably select none but 
the Emperor of Russia, if we were at all willing to submit our case to a 
European government; and if we were convinced of a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the law of nations as well as with maritime law in the officials of 
that highly military government ; while Russia, in all probability, would 
pot suit Great Britain. 

The other and great inconvenience in selecting a monarch as arbiter, is 
the fact that the only one who is publicly known as the judge is the very 
one who, in the course of things, does not occupy himself with the case, 
cannot do so, and is not expected by any one to do so. 

When an international difficulty is brought before a monarch, or even 
before the chief representative of a republic, who is now always the chief 
execulive, what is the course which things take? The Minister of Justice, 
or some similar high functionary, is directed.to take the case in band; and 
he appoints some counsellor or other officer, possibly a committee, to make 
@ report to him, which he lays before the nominal arbiter. Those who 
really decide the case are unknown, or at leagt bear no public, and feel no 
last responsibility. 

In many cases of this sort exists the grave inconvenience and serious in- 
consistency of handing over questions of the highest law and most elevated 
justice to an executive, and not to an authority of judicial renown and 
responsibility. How much easier would be the acquiescence in the judg- 
ment, how much more becoming to civilized communities, and how mach 
nobler in every way, would be the selection of Judges from among jurists of 
a high reputation for their comprehensive knowledge and unyielding loyalty 
to justice and jural truth! There is, probably, no fair-minded Englishman 
or American who would not submit the whole amount of the clams in 
question far more readily to a Hugo Grotius, than to the raler of any em- 
pire now existing. Still it may be observed that there is not always a 
Hugo Grotius at band ; nor can individuals, however unsullied in reputa- 
tion, and resolute in speaking out what is right, be expected, in all coun- 
tries, to be able wholly to separate themselves from government pressure. 
It would be difficult, in the present state of our civilization, to make two 
contending nations agree on a single person, not a monarch, and assign to a 
living jurist that authority which the Congress of Vienna granted, among 
others, to Grotius, freely quoted in that great saternatiunal council. Nor 
would it be easy to persuade a private individual to serve as umpire, could 
the contending parties be made to agree ag to the desirable international 
judge ; but could they not be induced to agree to lay the whole subject at 
issue before the law faculty of some foreign university, if both parties are 
sincerely disposed to obtain only what is due to them, and what is atrictly 
right? The members of such a faculty are generally men who have already 
made a name which they hope will go down to posterity in law and its 
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literature ; they know the whole weight and: medning of a‘ yrave decision 
in the highest regions of the law, and would be conscious that in'an inter- 
national case their decision, while probed and scanned by the foremost 
intellects of their race, would pass over as part dnd parcel into that law 
which prevails between independent nations, which is enforced by equity 
and reason, and is gradually extending even beyond that race which happily 
created it. For I am writing this paper when not only the Turks, Ezypt 
and Persia have given in their adhesion to many of the main points of our 
law of nations, but when a translation of Wheaton's Law of Nations into 
Chinese has arrived in this country, and is now in the library of your de- 
partment. 

In the present case it is taken for granted that neither party desires nor 
hopes to be able to outwit the other. The American and the Enylish na- 
tions are too-great to descend to diplomatic artifice; and if there were no 
objection to such a course or to such attempts on the ground of international 
high-mindedness and equity, prudence and expediency alone ‘would dictate 
to abandon so unworthy a desite. The Americans and the English are peo- 
ple at once too elear-sighted and too stubborn, too much on a level of intel- 
lect and civilization, and they agree too much in their knowledge and con- 
receptions of justice, law and fairness, to hope much‘from diplomatic cunning, 
or for successful overreaching. But if they really wish to settle their differ- 
ences on the principles of law, it may be asked whether there is a single 
English-speaking man this side of the Atlantic, or on the eastern side, who 
would doubt that such a faculty of law as that of the University of Berlin, 
with the international jurist Hefter in it; or if Prussia were consitlered too 
much of a great Power, the law faculty of Heidelberg or of Leyden ‘would 
be a fitter body to decide our differences than any emperor or any republic. 
A republic could not decide the case as s republic, but mast hand it over to 
‘some commission. A law faculty, especially that of a renowried university 
in a minor State, seems to form a tribunal fitter than any other that can be 
imagined/ for many, perhaps most, of the great international cases. It 
would seem elmost made for eo bigh a function, and the selection of a law 
faculty as a court of international arbitration, would be a measure worthy 
of being inaugurated by the two freest large nations, and whose govern- 
ments are to be numbered in diplomacy among the least unreasonable and 
uncandid ones. : 

Let the United States and Great Britain agree upon the University ; let 
them obtain the permission of its government to appeal to the law faculty, 
which would doubtless be readily granted ; let the two powers distinctly 
settle the remuneration which each in equal shares is to grant to the faculty, 
excluding all other immediate or prospective presente or distinctions ; let 
each contending party appoint its commissioners, as many as each party 
chooses ; and nobody would doubt that a just judgment would be obtained. 

The compensation, out of place as it would seem in an international case, 
is nevertheless taken into consideration here, for the reasons that the case at | 
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issue would occupy a very large space of time of the high judges, and in 
order to forestall every particle of that machinery which consists in part of 
ribbons and orders, snuff-boxes and titles, presents of money or land, direct 
or prospective. Not that such judges would be likely to be swayed by 
means of thie kind in their judgment. That tribunal, with nations for its 
clients, would doubtless be conscious of standing in turn before a greater 
tribunal — before their profession in all history ; buat all seeming attempt, 
or faint suspicion of an attempt, at lowering so great a court to common 
diplomacy, ought to be kept far away. 

Great universities have been aprealed to in former times, though it was 
generally in theological matters. Within the different countries, such as 
France or Germany, they have indeed been appealed to, and still are occa- 
sionally so, at least in the last-mentioned country, in civil and penal matters. 
Why should we not seize upon these institutions, themselves characteristic 
of our own civilization, in international matters? The adoption of the pro- 
posed plan would be a signal step in the progress of our race. There is no 
nobler sight than the strong, be they single men or nations, laying down 
their strength like a sword by their side, saying, ‘We will abide by the 

judgment of the just ; let justice be done.’ 

This proposition does not interest my mind by the charms of novelty. I 
communicated a similar one to a prominent statesman in Congress as far 

‘back as the time of the Oregon question, and it was clearly elicited in my 
mnind when the decision of King William, of the Netherlands, concerning 
the north-eastern boundary became known in this oountry. Circumstances 
did not call for a closer consideration; but I now venture to lay it before 
you, sir, in a more elaborate form, and try to attract the attention of the 
public to it through your eminent name. 

Whether the two nations to whom the spread of civilization over the 
globe has been assigned more than to any other people, will accept this 
way of settling differences in the present case or not, there is no doubt in 
my mind that the Cie-Caucasian race will rise, at no very distant day, to 
the selection of such umpires, far more dignified than a crowned arbitrator 
can be. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, with the highest regard, your very 
obedient servant, FRANCIS LIEBER, 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17, 1865. | 


Nor From Pror. Lizser. — In answer to some inquiries, he says, — 


“ Let me remove all misunderstanding. It is the first public letter 
which I have addressed to a distinguished citizen, without having first 
cbtained his permissidn of doing so. Certain circumstances prevented 
it. Mr. Seward therefore is not to be considered in favor of my plan, 
from the fact of my addressing him the letter. I urged Senator Sum- 
ner, in the beginning of the Rebellion, to propose an international con- 
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gress to settle some three or four points of international law between 
the United States, Great Britain and France, and any other powers 
willing to share in the Congress., Senator Sumner agreed fully with 
me ; but the thing was not feasible at the time. 

Few things obtainable would be as solemnly important, at the pres- 
ent period of our race’s advancement, as an unofficial and a public 
meeting of the six or seven most prominent international jurists of 
Europe and America, to settle, by their combined intellect and indi- 
vidual authority of their names, certain points which continue to harass 
our race, and thus to anticipate the slow process of centuries which it 
often requires for single authorities to work themselves up, and through 
the barriers of national feeling or separation, slowly to gather the 
assent of others. Such congress or council, if it could be brought 
about, would have greater influence even than the single opinions, 
though all were agreeing. 

To be strong, it ought not to be official, and not to be a gathering of 
deputations. It ought to be nothing more than a convention of the first 
jurists ; but it ought to be all that. If I were living in Europe, I 
would labor toward that end. Would not such a council be almost like 
an ecumenical council in the great Ecclesia of nations, as hodies possess- 
ed of equal rights and claims, and commanded by their Creator to live 
under the segis of Equity, as the individuals are commanded to live? 
The force and strength of this body would exist in its non-officialness, 
as the strength of a quotation from Hugo Grotius lies in the fact that 
he said what he said as a faithful jurist, and not as an employed 
official.” 


WAR AND LIBERTY. 


WE are all familiar with the conflicting views entertained even at 
the North respecting the course taken by our government in suppressing 
the late rebellion. It was denounced as “ trampling on the Constitu- 
tion, on public liberty and private right, on justice, humanity and the 
general welfare; ” as usurping extraordinary and dangerous powers, 
and subverting in fact the fundamental maxim, that government derives 
all its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

I will not be responsible for this partisan logic; but I must say that 
these are essentially true, unless we find (as we do) in the provisions of 
the constitution for war and its appendages, license granted for such 
extrajudicial procedures. National custom and usage give license to 
war over the head of civil law, even in constitutional governments like 
our own. Thus this war, though begun and prosecuted as a police 
operation to suppress treason, with a cautious regard for civil law, civil 
rights, and civil liberty, was soon driven into a belligerent attitude by 
the force of that lawless, dictatorial, despotic license which the. world 
has given to what is called civilized warfare. 

It seems time to take warning, and be well on our guard against the 
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insidiqus encroachments of war principles upon our liberties. While 
these absurd innovations. upon civil government, civil law and civil 
liberty are denounced by. one party, aud defended by. the other as 
‘being justified by the necessitics of{ war, the nation ought to learn: the 
_absurdity of relying on war as an institution for the defence of liberty 
or law. It is the plague-spot of nationality, and has. caused more 
wauton destruction of: life, liberty and property,than all other causes 
combined. 
War the protector of civil rights and civil liberty! It is no more so 
than the private duel is. Such facts the Peace Society has long la- 
bored ethically to establish. Will not the practical demonstrations be- 
fore us do mach, at a dear rate, to establish these truths in the popular 
mind, and thus doom the custom of war to its appropriate brand of 
guilt and shame ? B 


SETTLEMENT BY WAR. 


Tue Northern papers are everywhere declaring that the right of se- 
cession was ‘submitted .to the arbitrament of war,” and was settled by 
the conquest and surrender of the secessionists; and this absurd prop- 
osition is repeated by many of the wisest statesmen and most talented 
writers and orators in the land. On the contrary there is scarce an 
instance recorded in history, where the doctrine of the friends of 
peace, that war settles nothing, was made more apparent and certain 
than by the victorious result of the efforts to suppress the late rebellion. 

An eminent Northern senator, several years ago, before his judg- 
ment was perverted by the martial spirit, said in Congress, ‘* Nothing 
is settled that is not right.” To this almost self-evident proposition, 
every rational man seemed then to agree; and, as the leaders of the 
Southern Confederacy did not consider themselves wrong in contending 
for their independence, so do they yet believe they were in the right, 
though defeated in the struggle for it. There is probably not a person 
who fully believed in the right of secession of the States when it was 
voted, who does not still hold that opinion, though he may not dare to 
express it. The question is indeed crushed, but not settled ; and when 
occasion may arise, in an age of different judgment, it may again be 
renewed, and vigorously contended for, with an opposite result. We 
trust, that, through the efforts of Pcace Societies, such contention may 
not be again attempted by the blood-stained sword, but by the peace 
ful arbitrament of judicial or political action. 

War settles nothing. Its results are ever as unproductive as mis- 
chievous; and while it is the most ruinous, cruel and costly of all 
human operations, it is at the same time the most inefficacious. Long 
ago the sagacious Jefferson declared, in the face of the American peo- 
ple, that “war is entirely inefficient toward redressing wrong, and 
multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.” This declaration has te 
this day been unrefuted ; and uo intelligent advocate of peace can have 
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the least confidence in war as a means of obtaining any really good 
object; and yet no rulers or people in any part of the world, not even 
those who most profess to admire and follow the principles of Jefferson, 
hesitate in their excitement to adopt this costly and inefficacious method 
“of action, whenever to them there seems occasion for it. Is not this a 
blindness which future ages will rank with the delusions of the past ? 

But, says the war-maker, ‘ we must defend our homes and our liber- 
ties when invaded ; we must assert our rights when violated; we must 
repel Insults which assail our honor certainly.’ The friends of peace 
-do not say that you should submit to these injuries in any such way as 
shall give them effect, or encourage their repetition; but they do say, 
that you cannot avert or remedy these wrongs by war. By this you 
may change, but you increase, their oppression. You think you have 
no alternative. The Son of God has shown you a better one: ‘ Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you.” This method we 
would urge, not merely as the most innocent and benevolent, in which 
light it is commonly considered, but not willing to admit that our heav- 
enly Father would give us a precept tending only to our injury, or de- 
struction, and holding that the policy of heaven must be wiser and more 
effectual than the policy of earth, we would advise, that it be thorough- 
ly and fearlessly adopted. 

This doctrine is not disproved by experience. By innumerable in- 
stances in private life, the friends of peace have shown it to be invari- 
ably successful; and why should it not be equally efficacious in nations 
and governments? By them it has never been tricd; no nation has 
ever been invaded by another which has not given a defiance to their 
invaders by military preparations for alleged defence. Powerful rul- 
ers are ever more influenced by pride than fear; and the ambitious 
despot, who looks undauntedly or with contempt on the defences of a 
community marked for his prey, would stand aghast at the aspect of 
unarmed, unresisting kindness, and instead of a victory, by which 
he would subdue only slaughtered bodies, he would himself sustain a 
defeat in the destruction of his rebuked malignity. | 

But be it otherwise; if, with a ferocity as regardless of character as 
of danger, an invader proceedy to inflict utter ruin or destruction on an 
‘unresisting people, they lose only earthly possessions and comforts, not 
worth bloody defence by war, and in their martyr obedience to divine 
injunction, attain, in the more glorious kingdom of heaven, an eleva- 
tion of honor and felicity of which their deluded and depraved con- 
querors must forever despair. J.P. B. 


Fioaaina. — This punishment is still a part of the discipline in the 
British army and navy. From official statements recently made pub- 
lic, it appears that in 1862 there were 31,692 lashes administered in 
the army. In some vessels, well known and much avoided by the sail- 
ors, the lash is in constant use. These are the Odin, Neptune, Mars, 
and Bachante. _— 
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CLERICAL ENDORSEMENT OF WAR. 


WITHDRAWAL OF RELIGIOUS SUPPORT FROM THE WAR-8YSTEM ESSENTIAL 
TO SUCCESS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Tuat the religion which Jesus Christ, the Prince of peace, inculcat- 
ed, should be made instrumental in sustaining war, would seem impos- 
sible. Yet such is the fact; and while nothing can be more in contrast 
with the teachings of the divine Saviour than the war-system, this sys- 
tem is taught more or less directly by the clergy of the present age, 
and received as divinely sanctioned by the Church and the people. 

Such endorsement is one of the chief obstacles to the progress of 
peace. While war is denounced in the abstract, from the pulpit and 
the religious press, as having its foundation in the depraved heart of 
man, and the sentiment is generally received as self-evident, yet all this 
can do little toward doing away the war-system so long as the present 
attitude of the clergy and the church is retained. So long as the pres- 
ent war-system is justified or palliated as necessary, and we retain the 
appellations necessary, defensive, civilized warfare, such appellations 
are pretty sure to be ap»ended to every war by its abettors. As the 
pulpit’s utterances exhibit the voluntary soldier as highly meritorious 
in this exigency, the Christian, being in all his justifiable course a 
devoted servant of Christ, to engage in the war becomes a religious 
duty; and thus the pugnacious, the ambitious, and the ostentatious 
passions of those in the vigor of youth, receive full license for indal- 
“ign It is on such license that the diabolical practice of war lives. 

t is by the glory heaped upon the achievements of war, and endorsed 
by the church, that the war-system is still upheld. Who ever hears the 
name of soldier uttered in public without the appendage of some 
adjective of commendation as, brave soldier, self-denying patriot, and 
the like, and, if fallen, as one who nobly sacrificed his life, bis all 
on the altar of his country, and is resting in glory? So also the 
mourning friends are consoled with the idea that their loved one fell 
in the performance of a high duty, fighting nobly for his country, his 
altars, and his God, until it has almost come to be understood that 
the battle-field is the shortest and surest way to heaven. 

Now, we need not so much wonder that religious aid should be sought 
as essential to the support of war, when we consider how direct a hold 
the war-system takes on the prerogatives of the Great Supreme. Man 
never could justify himself in the massacres of war but by the claim 
of some divine or superhuman sanction. In accordance with this 
idea, the pagan princes of antiquity clothed their factitious gods with 
attributes adapted to their wars, and thus secured in war the service of 
their credulous subjects. Both sacred and profane history afford evi- 
dence of such facts. When Jchovah, through the instrumentality of 
Israel, “poured contempt”? on the paganism of the world, that he 
might thereby demonstrate his own infinite and universal supremacy 
as the one only living and true God, he gave to Israel possessions which 
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the heathen claimed as the gift of their gods of war. We have an in- 
cidental disclosure of this fact that they thus predicated their claims to 
territory in Jephthah’s reply to the king of Ammon, “ Will ye not pos- 
sess that which Chemosh your God giveth you to possess? So what 
the Lord our God giveth us to possess, that will we possess.” Judges 
xi. 23, 24. 

The history of the church seems to corroborate the same idea, that 
the system of war, any system of war, must be dependent on religion 
for its support. For the first three centuries of the church, war was 
discarded by Christians generally. Consequently, whatever else they 
suffered, they did not suffer by war. And though about the close of that 
period the church seems to have been nepuiled into it to some extent, 
and, in connection with it, into semi-paganism by favor and by flattery, 
yet the war sentiment seems not to have been sufficiently predominant 
among professed Christians to secure its full efficiency until Mahomet 
arose in the early part of the seventh century, when by his new revela- 
tions from God, he stimulated his followers with extravagant promises 
of felicity in heaven, as a reward for valor in propagating his religion © 
by fire and blood. To such a perversion of the Bible, ae a consequent 
instigation of war principles and war passions, are we indebted for the 
rise and wide, long-continued and hateful prevalence of Mohamedism. 

So also the crusades of the eleventh and twelfth centuries are an- 
other striking illustration of the same fact, that war is dependent on 
the religion of a people for its vigor and strength. The fact that at 
that period the papal hierarchy held so absolute control over the mon- 
archs and people of Europe, may account for the magnitude of those 
‘‘holy wars,” as they were styled, and the zeal and persistency with 
which they were prosecuted. Indeed it might be difficult to show that 
war of any sanaiderable magnitude was ever prosecuted without essen- 
tial aid from the prevailing he ae of a nation. The wars of Protes- 
tant Christendom are screened under the appellation of civilized 
defensive wars. But it ought to be kept in mind, that there can be 
no such thing as civilized defensive warfare. The terms involve an ab- 
surdity ; the term defensive war necessarily implies an offending antag- 
onist, while the term civilized, as applied to international law, and the 
laws of war, forbids any such distinction. The ideas of aggression 
and of pure defence forbid any such mutual understanding. A war 
prosecuted according to conceded rules, can no more be defensive on 
either side, than a duel so prosccuted between individuals, The term 
civilized defensive warfare can be of no other use than for each party 
to appropriate it to itself. It can be no justification of the laws and 
usages of war to say they restrain from much of the barbarity which 
was practised in olden times, and prevent much carnage. Whether 
this be true or not, (which may be doubted,) it does not belong to 
‘ministers of Christ, or his followers, to choose between greater and less 
moral wrongs. The moral law and the precepts of the gospel are in- 
flexible. 

In behalf of defensive wars we are often challenged, ‘would you 
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not defend yourself against a midnight assassin, the means of defence 
being at hand?’ This question is treated as a finality in the case; 


but, understand it as pertinent and honestly asked, we must suppose the 


assassin entering and assailing in accordance with the rules of civilized 
robbery and assassination, and the supposed resistance to be made in 
accordance with such rules. So understood, it needs no answer. 
Policy may prevaricate; but it is the duty of those charged by the 
Prince of peace to receive the word at his mouth, and, warn the people 
from him. When he descended on high, leading captivity captive, he 
uttered this announcement, “ All power is given uato me in heaven and 
earth ;” and charged his followers, ‘*Go ye and teach ald nations, 

teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and, lo, [ am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.” 

Where, then, can we look if not to those charged with the duty of 
putting an end to war? Authority has its origin in God. Ministers 
of religion are the dispensers of his injunctions upon men; and it is by 
the people the officers of government are intrusted with the execution 
of authority according to their sense of right and justice. Lt is futile 
under present circumstances to look to the officers of government to in- 
stitute such a reform. For them to attempt it would only remove 
themselves from office and power. To rely on moving the great mass 
of the people in this direction, against the teachings of the clergy, 
would, in fact, be aiding scepticism and infidelity to press their most 
powerful arguments against the Church. They could further the desired 
end no farther than they could force upon the Church an abandonment 
of its war position. Infidelity can lay no sufficient foundation for 
peace. It may pull down, but can never build up. The Prince of 
peace will never give the glory of this achievement to another. All 
prophecy is pledged to this effect. 

Thus clear is it that war in Christeadom, and consequently throughout 
the world, is to be done away only by aright exhibition of the gospel re- 
quisitions as pertaining to this subject. With this duty the great Head 
of the Church has charged his disciples, and furnished them with ample 
means for its performance. Whether we of this generation shall apply 
them, or leave it to a future generation to realize the blessedness, is at our 


option. Still the duty is resting upon us with all the force of: a divine | 


command. ‘The way is plain before us, and more obvious than that of 
most reforms. Should our churches take the same attitude towards 
the practice of indulging in alcoholic beverage which they now occupy 
toward war, how long would it be ere the fires of the distillery 
would be rekindled in all our towns, and intemperance resume ite for- 
mer course? Yet intemperance never depended on religious teachings 
for its support as the custom of war ever has. If there is lingering 
in the Church an apprehension honestly entertained that war may be 
consistent with Christianity in certain cascs, such opinion should be 
brought out from its obscurity, and exposed before the Christian public, 
that its fallacy and absurdity may be seen by all. Thus should the 
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pioneers in the cause of peace lay the axe at the root of the tree; and 

assured that it bringeth not forth good fruit, it would be hewn down 

and cast into the fire. S. W. B. 
Mippiesury, Vt., Oct. 24, 1865. 


CAPTURE OF EBERSBERG. | 


Tye French army was now approeching the river Traun, one of the trib- 
utaries of the Danube. Napoleon decided to cross it at several points, 
some miles distant from each other. Massena, with seven thousand men, , 
advanced to the Traun, opposite Ebersberg. Here occurred one of the | 
most extravagant acts of reckless courage and one of the most re- 
. volting scenes of human butchery, recorded in military history. The _ 
river was vey broad, and was crossed by a narrow bridge 1,200 feet in 
length. At the farther end of the bridge was an escarped plateau. Above 
it rose the little town of Ebersberg, surmounted by a strong castle, which 
wae bristling with cannon. In the front of the bridge, on the escarpment 
of the plateau, nearly 40,000 men were drawn up in line of battle. The 
bridge at its western extremity was enfiladed by houses filled with mus- 
keteers. A formidable array of artillery, disposed on the heights above, 
commanded the whole extent of the frail structure. The bridge was of 
wood, and by the application of the torch would have been immediately 
enveloped in flames. The Austrians, however, deemed its passage sv utter- 
ly impossible that they did not suppose that the French would even at- 
tempt it. 

Bat the impetuous Massena delayed not a moment. He ordered an im- 
mediate charge, as he feared that an hour's delay might induce the Austri- 
ans to blow up the bridge. General Cohorn, a man of diminutive stature, 
but of most intensely furcefal and ‘impetuous spirit, placed himself at the 
head of the brigade. At double-quick step the dense column pressed along 
the bridge. An unexampled scene of horror ensued. The troups were svon 
enveloped in acloud of smoke. A storm of grape-shot and canister swept 
mutilation and death through their ranks. Two or three ammunition wagons 
blew up in the midst of the struggling throng, and scattered awful carnage 
around. The bridge was soon so encumbered with the wounded and the 
dead that Massena deemed himself driven to the horrible necessity of com- 
manding the fresh troops that came up to toss their mangled and struggling 
companions into the swollen torrent which swept furiously below. ‘Those 
who performed this revolting service were soon struck down themselves, and 
were treated in the same manner by those who next came up to the attack. 
There was no alternative. But for this dreadful measure the bridge would 
soon have become impassable, and all upon it would have perished.’ En- 
veloped with smoke, and deafened by the roar ‘of battle, and with shots, 
shells, and bullets mowing down their ranks, these veteran suldiers,who in 
becoming veterans had almost ceased to be men, pressed sternly on, tram 
ling upon severed limbs, wading through blood, and throwing their*wound- 
ed and beseeching comrades into the surging flood. Well might the Duke 
of Wellington say, ‘‘ A man of refined Christian sensibilities is totally unfit 
for the profession of a soldier.’’ 

Through thie frightful storm of shot the French rushed along, till they 
reached the gate at the farther end of the bridge. Here the whole head of 

» the column was swept away. Those in the rear, however, rushed on over 
their mangled comrades, dashed down the gates, and drove their foes before 


\ 
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them. The Austrians retreated through the town, setting fire to the 
houses, and disputing every inch of ground, The French straggled on, 
trampling on the bodies of the dead and wounded of either army. In the 
blazing streets the conflict raged with unparalleled ferocity. Ebersberg 
was at last taken. It was, however, but a heap of smoking ruins. The 
town was so much in flames that the wounded could not be withdrawn. 
The blazing rafters fell on those wretched victims of war, and. shrieking in 
agony, their mangled limbs were slowly consumed by fire. Their hideous 
cris blended with the hateful clamor of these demoniac scenes. An in- 
tolerable stench of burning corpees filled the air. Still, through the blazing 
streets and over the mangled and blackened fragments of human bodies, 
the French rushed on with horse and artillery and ammunition wagons, 
crushing flesh and bones, and cinders, and bluod-mingled mire, into a hide- 
ous mass of corruption. The Austrians, appalled at such incredible daring, 
soon retired, leaving six thousand of the slain behind them. Napoleon, st 
a distance, heard the loud cannonade. He spurred his horse to the scene of 
the conflict. Accustomed as he had long been to the horrors of war, he 
was shocked at the awful spectacle. Though admiring the desperate daring 
of Massena, he could not refrain from testifying his displeasure at the car- 
nage which might, perhaps, have been averted by waiting an attack upon 
the flanks of the enemy by the corps of Lannes, which had passed the river 
a few miles above. 

Napoleon, accompanied by Savary, entered the smouldering town. He 
found two or three of the wounded still alive, who had crawled into the 
square where the flames could not reach them. ‘‘Can anything,’’ says 
Savary, ‘‘ be more dreadful than the sight of men first burned to death. then 
trodden under the horses’ feet, and crushed to atoms by the wheels of gun- 
carriages. 

The only outlet from the town was through a heap of baked human 
flesh which produced an insufferable stench. The evil was so great that 
it became necessary to procure spades, such as are used to clean mud 
from the public roads, in order to remove and bury this fetid mass. The 
Emperor came to see this horrid sight, and said to us as he went over it, 
‘It were well if all promoters of wars could behold such an appalling pic- 
ture.’ He spoke some obliging words to General Coborn on the feat of gal- 
lantry he had displayed, but pointed out to him that if he had not suffered 
himself to be hurried along by his courage, but had waited for the troo 
that were coming up, pre viguily to making the attack, this heavy loss would 
bave been spared.’’—Abboit's Napoleon. 


Such is war; a terrible picture indeed, but a fair and truthful exhibition 
of the custom. Can it then be right, wise, or expedient? Is it not an in- 
sult to common sense to call such a fiendish appeal to brute force a process of 
justice, a proper, rational, Christian method of settling disputes between 
either individuals or nations? Yet Christendom iteelf in this nineteenth 
century still clings to this relic of a pagan, savage barbarism as its cherished 
system of international justice, the recognized arbiter of its disputes, the 
grand test of its civilization, the climax of its glory ! 
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LONDON STAR ON AMERICA: 
ITS VIEW OF OUR INCLINATIONS AND TENDENCIES TO PEACE. 


Tus paper has been # warm and earnest defender of the loyal cause in 
the United States during the great struggle now closed, and on that account 
well deserves our gratitude. But it is not lesa the true friend of peace ; and 
we have often observed articles in its columns which gave us great pleasure. 
The annexed we take from the “ Daily Star’’ of the llth of October last. 
It is certainly a very encouraging fact that a journal so able and so widely 
‘circulated should present such eminently sensible and pacific views on the 
moet important subject connected with the cause of peace. 


‘‘¢ Where everybody is still behind is in gunnery,’ says the Prince de 
Joinville, in the fetter which we publish to-day. The Prince may be right 
as a matter of fact in the equipment of navies; but where we believe 
everybody to be still behind is in the science which shall put an end tu the 
necessity for those elaborate provisions for slaughter. We talk of our civil- 
ization, and complacently regard our vast commerce, but simultaneously we 
expend the strength of the cvountry in developiug means and instruments of 
destruction. Let us accept the truth propounded by the Prince, and admit 
that everybody is still behind in gunnery. He, taking the purely naval view 
of the fact, thereupon sugyests that the American workman should serious- 
ly turn his attention to the great problem with the view of devising some 
engine of war more complcte in ita powers of destruction than any weapon 
hitherto in use. We, vn the contrary, taking a less professional, but what 
we submit to be a more rational, view, sincerely hope the American work- 
man will apply his inventive genius to something mure calculated to benefit 
his country and the human race. We have pertect faith in the capacity of 
the American workman to achieve anything he undertakes ; for during the 
late war he exhibited a most wonderful talent in inventing new methods of 
warfare, or improving the old weapons. It is to him we owe the monitors 
the torpedo buats, the rams, the seven-shooters, the Dahlgrens, the Parrots, 
and other equally efficient warlike ot a by which he demonstrated to 
the world that the country where industry has its greatest development, and 
individual freedom its widest scope, is the most warlike and the best pre- 

red for war, and not the nation which attempts in a season of peace to 
Leap up vast organizations, and spends its wealth upon preparations which 
are obevlete before called into action. The American workman, we suspect, 
would beat the world in inventing big guna, not because he is a better 
mechanician than the Englishman, but because he is not treated with ocon- 
tempt and frowned down by the formalists who preside in our official seats. 

The rulers of America, however, show that they have no taste for oon- 
tinuing to petronize the art of war longer than neccasary. They have dis- 
handed their armies with great rapidity; they have sold a large number of 
- their naval veseels ; they are bringing to the hammer their vast accumula- 
. tions of stores. The whole inventive genius of the country is ndw as keenly 
_ turned to peaceful industry as a few short months ago it was to war. In 
place of big guns, or double-turreted monitors, the peuple are dreaming of 
improved cotton gins, of machines to save labor, of better locomotives, of 
ships to beat in speed the swiftest packets yet launched. It ia in these arta, 
calculated to bless mankind ,; we desire to sce a rivalry between the nations, 
‘not in inventing huge engines to hurl missiles of destruction. If we are all 
deficient in gunnery, let us remain so. If the biggest gun has not yet been 
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invented, then let the biggest gun remain uninvented. The spectacle which 
is afflurded by two such countries as France and England engaged in an un- 
natural rivalry as.to which shall produce the most perfect iron-clad and the 
most powerful cannon, while.at the same time profeg-ing to be only anxious 
to cultivate peace, is by no means honorable to either. No one imagines 
that America is less strong because of the disbanding of her army, and the 
dismantling of her navy. She is ae little likely to be attacked after her 
army is reduced to 20,000 or so of regulars employed to garrieon the forts 
and protect the frontiers, as slie was when her army wus nearly a million 
strong and her navy was numerous enough to blockade effectually three thou- 
sand miles of coast. In like manner the desire of the people ot England to 
remain at peace with France, does not arise from any impression of her 
strength, from the number of her iron-leds, or the'aize of herarmy. We 
know that an attack would he resisted with the whole terrific.energy of a 
warlike people of upwards of 35,000,000, and we know, also, the magnitude 
of the benetite which peace confers on both countries. | eer 
The same sentiments animate the French people towards us. They do 
not perpetually lie in wait, xs some politicians do not scruple to assert, for 
the purpose of leaping upon England in an unguarded moment. The people 
‘of France are too much occypied with their vineyards, their farme, and their 
industrial occupations, to trouble themselves about the exact namber of iron- 
clads in the English navy, or the precise condition of discipline of the crews. 
They know the avorwiiclainig power which a free people can exert when com- 
pelled to put forth their energies in war, and how utterly hopeless would be 
the attempt, even were they pe to court sacrifices and to apill blood use- 
lessly, to capture from England one inch of soil, or one privilege which she 
was not disposed to yield. France might cerse at once with ae security 
to build iron-clads, and experiment upon guns; and although Englund were 
foolishly to continue'to heap up her expenditure in these unprofitable efforts, 
France would not be in any greater danger of attack than she is now. Eng- 
land, also, might cease her frantic effurts to produce floating fortifications ; 
and even were France to hasten to build ship after ship. and forge gun after 
an, she would not venture toattack after impoverishing her people with use- 
ess expenditure.’ But since the fully of preparation is common, let the ces- 
- gation be simultaneous. The time is most favorable for coming to such an un- 
derstanding with France as would enable the respective budgets of the coan- 
tries to present a much more satisfactory aspect. In England we might 
gave as much as would enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to abolish 
the sugar duties ; in’ France they might have a balance to be appropriated 
- in extending still further the blessings of that free trade which has done eo 
much forthe Empire. With the United States showing her strength by 
- putting off her armor, we in Europe ought to be ashamed of our rivalry in 
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producing iron-clads and big guns. 


_ Britiso Newspapers. — Their increase has been, steady and rapid. 
_ In 183] the whole circulation of newspapers and class journals in Hag- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, was about thirty-eight millions and a half. 
In 1860 the total issue in London alone amounted: to aearly 114,000,- 
000 ; while the recent investigation gives the astonishing result of 
195,000,000, ‘or an increase of u ai of seventy-six millions in less 
than four years. And this ealeulauion excludes about, four hundred 
souniey newspapers, with an average cirqulation of about eight hundred 
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Literary Statesmen. + We see not. why men of high literary 
culture should not devote themselves with success to the service of the 
State; but the fact is that only a.few of them have ever done so in this 
country or the Old World.. Burke was by far the best specimen in all 
English history, while among ourselves scarce a man of much distine- 
tion in literature has devoted himself to politics. Charles Sumner is a 
Fare and very honorable exception’; and even he has never been, like 
some of the recent statesmen or politicians of England and France, an 
author by profession. .- 


“The new British. Parliament will contain an unustal number. of 
men who have gained distinction in the literary world. Mr. Gladstone, 
its foremost member, has written several books, beginning with a work 
on Church ani State, when he was a young than, and ending with an 
elaborate work on Homer. The novels of Bulwer and Disracli have 
made their names more famous than any of their political achievements 
are likely to do. Among the other old members of literary repute who 
have been re-elected, may be mentioned A. W. Kinglake, the brilliant 
author of ‘ Kothen,’ ‘and the § History of the Crimean War;’ A. H.. 
Layard, famous for his Nineveh explorations; Sir’ George ' Bowyer, 
author of ‘Commentaries on the Modern Civil Law;’ Sir Roundell 
Palmeys, Edward Baines, William E. Baxter, Charles Buxton, J. F. 
Maguire, and several others. This literary cohort will be strongly re- 
inforced among the new members. There is John Stuart Mill, who prob- 
ably stands at “the head of livin English thinkers, and whose publish- 
ed works. are very numerous. | here is Thomas Hughes, whose ‘Tom 
Brown’ books have won for him the kindest regards ‘of the rising gen- 
eration, both in England and in this country. “There are Mr. Oliphant, 
who was in this country as the Secretary of Lord Elgin, and whose 


_ books of travel have been widely read; Mr. Forsyth, author of an ex- 


¢ 


cellent ‘ Life of Cicero,’ recently published ; Mr. Faucett, a blind man, 
but an able writer and lecturer on political economy ; ‘Mr. Torrens, 
author of a life of Shiel, the Irish orator ; and two or three others of 
respectable standing as literary men. ; 

| Gontrasted with this array, the literary element in our new Congress 
appears of a very humble character, But take all among our congress- 
men, who, can make the least, claim to the title of literary men, and 
they may be counted on the fingers. The truth is, literature and poli- 
tics, in this. country, are things separate, Whether the fault is that 
our literary | men have not the practical qualities and ithe | boldness for 
engaging in politics, or whether politica] life has been made thoroughly 
distasteful and repulsive to literary men, we cannot say. It ought not 
to be either way; and we trust the time is coming when, with the pro- 
fessions, and the different branchos of trade and business, the literature 
of the country’ will be fally and ably represented in Congress.” — Bos- 
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New Tracrs. — Four new tracts have reeently been: stereotyped y 
our Society ; and of these and others 21,000 copies have been publish 
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Exmincrion ov ovr Dest. — It is a very hopeful sign, quite charac- 
teristic of our people, that they began, some time before the collapse of 
our rebellion, to devise ways in advance for extinguishing the enormous 
debt accumulated in four years. Not only newspaper articles, but large 
and elaborate pamphlets, like one by Jay Cooke, so well known by his 
efforts to raise funds for the government among the people, have been 
published and widely circulated. All this looks hopeful ; and yet it 
must cost a long and severe struggle to pay off a debt of not less than 
$3,000,000,000, bearing a larger amount of interest than England’s 
debt of some $4,000,000,000. It seems that her taxes in paying little 
more than the bare interest have “ averaged eleven per cent. on the 
yearly yield of her capital and labor for the last forty years.” How 
the present generation, or half a dozen to follow, are to pay off entirely 
our national debt, is a very grave problem for statesmen and financiers to 
solve. 

Mr. Cooke’s positions, however, are after all quite plausible. ‘The 
aggregate debt on the last of March was officially stated in round num- 
bers at 2,367 millions, bearing an interest of 108 millions. Assumi 
that the war expenditures proper will cease by the first of July, 1865, 
the total debt will then amount to 2,5574 millions. But taking in every 
possible liability that may arise, the climax of the debt is estimated at 
3,000 millions. Now, the income taxes promise to realize 260 millions 
for the current year, and customs, public lands and other sources of 
revenue will bring the total receipts up to 825 millions certainly. 

The interest on the public debt cannot rise above 126 millions, which 
leaves 199 millions for ordinary expenses, Next year the interest on 
the debt will be somewhat higher, if the Government notes shall be kept 
so long in circulation ; and, if then the whole debt shall be funded, and 
made to pay the average interest, the latter will amount to 165 miffions, 
leaving for ordinary annual expenditure 160 millions. As our ordinary 
expenses for the six years preceding the rebellion averaged 63 millions, 
it may be deemed that the question of providing our national interest, 
and our ordinary expenditure out of the regular revenues derived from 
the loyal States only, is safely settled. 

Assuming that reduction of the debt may be begun in 1870, the 
writer estimates, on the basis of the last two censuses, the annual pro- 
duct of the restored Union for every year from 1870 to 1889, twenty 
years, with the whole burden of liabilities and expenditures during the 
process of extinguishing the debt. He makes the liberal allowance of 
two hundred millions for annua) ordinary expenses during the first ten 
years, and two hundred and fifty millions for the last ten years. He also 

uta the annual product of capital wealth at 25 per cent., although in the 

ecade 1850-60 it was 26.8 per cent.; and yet one per cent. of the total 
product of the nation, so treated, will, in twenty years, discharge three 
thousand millions of debt !” ! 
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CHARLESTON, THE CRaDLE oF THE Resection. — One cannot visit 
Charleston without taking a retrospective glance. The terrific bom- 
bardment of over thirty hours that took place four years ago, followed 
by the surrender of that little garrison under Gen. Anderson, which 
had displayed a heroism that has never since been surpassed, the feeling 
of patriotic indignation which brought the nation to arms, the eventful 
period the country has passed through since the fell hand of treason 
first struck its unhallowed blow, the impatient anxiety with which mil; 
lions of freemen have watched the toils and sufferings of our heroic 
boys in blue, who labored in the trenches at Morris Island, and partici- 
pated in the assault at Fort Wagner, and in the ever-memorable bom- 
bardment of the city, one is reminded as he steps his foot upon the . 
soil of the once arrogant and boasting place which at length succumbed 
in the deepest humiliation, and now lies prostrate under our heel. 

It is apparent after a careful inspection that the city never could 
have been taken by naval operations. What with the obstructions, the 
network of torpedoes, Forts Moultrie, Johnson, Ripley, Pinckney, Sum- 
ter, and other huge embankments of sand bristling with guns, and amply 
protected by traverses forming a contiguous line on each side of the 
harbor, it could have defied the navies of the world. Sumter, battered 
and damaged as it was, could have resisted a siege of months longer, 
and could only have been taken by immense loss of life. Every Union 
projectile hurled at it only added more strength for its defence. One 
who served among its defenders informs me that every shot and bolt 
that was pelted at it only excited a laugh, the garrison viewing them as 
harmless as balls of cotton. Its uninjured and secure bomb-proofs into 
which the men ran when our screaming shells burst within the fort, 
attest its capacity for defence. 

In a former letter I spoke of the desolate appearance of Savannah ; 
but the marks of the war in that city are nothing to be compared to the 
ruin that has been wrought here. It is beyond description. One must 
only behold it to form an adequate conception. -At least one third isin 
ruins. Acres and acres of costly stores, banks, warehouses and elegant 
residences have fallen a sacrifice to our shot and shell, and the awful 
conflagrations with which the city has been visited. Miles of buildings 
show the damage that has been done. One trembles and holds his 
breath on beholding the sight. No estimate can be given of the dam- 
age. It will be years and years before the land can be rebuilt upon. 
The rubbish that cluttered the streets has all been removed; but there 
will be no attempt at present to rebuild, although several houses are 
being repaired and made comfortable for occupancy. When peace is 
fixed upon a firm and ever substantial basis, then the city may, like the 
Phoenix, rise from its ashes; but it will be years before it will regain 
its former beauty, or outgrow those painful evidences that now over- 
shadow it with gloom. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE SOUTH: , 


OR HOW WAR RECOILS UPON ITS ABETTOBS. 


Tae South chose the arbitrament of the sword; and the results of 
the rebellion to themselves are a fair illustration of the way in which 
war commonly recoils upon those who take this method of righting their 
alleged wrongs. It reads a fearful lesson of warning to the world, and 
will, we trust, have the effect of dissuading all the friends of freedom 
and general progress in future from such a suicidal resort for the at- 
tainment of their ends. 

Recor. or Resection. — We see all over the South startling proofs 
of such recoil, but none perhaps more significant or noteworthy than 
the straits to which it has broucht some of its onee rich, proud and 
powerful families. Pinckney has long been in South Carolina an illus- 
trious name, prominent among its leading aristocrats ; but we are now 
told, that ‘the daughter of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, aged seventy, 
is receiving rations at Charleston, There are fifteen thousand persons in 
the city who, like her, are drawing their daily supplies of rice from the 
Federal authorities.” 

Conressions oF Eminent Soutnerners. — Hon. Herschel V. John- 
son, a candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 1860, said to the late State 
Convention in Georgia, ‘ How sad to think that the South is prostrated, 
all its enterprise crippled, its pursuits disorganized, its labor destroyed, 
its agriculture rendered inefficient and unproductive, all our permanent 
investments in the way of stocks and bonds rendered valueless, in a 
word, coming out of such a struggle with the conviction which we must 
realize, in reference to ourselves, that we are indeed a poor people, 
thrown at a single leap from the highest pinnacle of prosperity down to 
the most abject and humiliating circumstances of poverty and political 
impotency.” 

So Hon. Kenneth Raynor, of North Carolina, exclaims in a recent let- 
ter, ‘« | wish to God every man in the North could see and know the real 
condition of the South just asit is. I have confidence in their feelings of 
humanity and sympathy for suffering to believe that such a reaction in 
public opinion never was known as would immediately take place. They 
would sce a people ruined, defeated. humiliated, overwhelmed. This ia 
the truth, and I have no disposition to conceal it. Noone seems to bave 
any aims or plans as to the future. What more can the people of the 
North desire? They have triumphed, they have conquered and subdued 
the people of the South. The latter are at their mercy. No Northern 
man can deny that in the struggle, the sufferings and sacrifices of the 
South have been tenfold greater than those of the Nor‘b. Ought not 
the spirit of magnanimity for a brave and conquered enemy now to stay 
their uplifted arms? 

So fur as any feeling of further resistance to the Government is con- 
cerned, I do not believe there is the most remote idea of any such thing. 
Our people seem to have waked up, as it were, from a state of moral 
mesmerism, under which they have labored for four years past. The 
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dizposition i is general to adapt themselves to the situation, which, under 
the ‘dispensation of Providence, has been brought upon them. They 
long, for peace, quiet, composure. They feel that they have paid, and 
are still paying, the penalty of an unsuccessful resistance to the Gov- 
erninent, ‘All they now ask is, that they may not be compelled’ to Wear 
the badge of slavery.” 

Evrecrs or Returntna Peace. — These are already in striking con- 
trast with those of war, and full of hope even to the prostrate and 
bleeding South. ‘On every side are seen, especially in her chief marts 
of trade, proofs of returning thrift and prosperity far beyond what 
could have been expected so’svon, For the most part, indeed, we must 
regard this as the result of Northern capital, energy and enterprise seiz- 
ing on these new opportunities for making money; but the fuct, how- 
ever accounted for, is a very encouraging sign. In Savannah the 
‘* Herald,” Oct. 11th, says, “The trade and commerce of this city 
begins to exhibit unmistakable indications of a healthy and vigorous 
reaction. A Jarge number of steamboats and sail vessels crowd our 
wharves, and are busily engaged in recciving and discharging freights. 
. An endless procession of wagons, drays “and carts, heavily laden | 
with all the various articles of commerce, salute the ear with their 
incessant din. Indeed, everything begins to assume the appearance 
of those happy days anterior to the civil war, when the trade of Sua- 
vannah annually awoke about the -first of October from its summer 
slumber. “What is still more satisfactory, the trade is on a sound foot- 
ing; for it is based upon the interchange and actual delivery of the 
products and staples of all sections of our State and Florida for green- 
backs and merchandise. We do not think that this activity is spas- 
modic, or that it will prove temporary.” 

The Charleston Courier represents that ‘on every street and thor- 
oughfare the marks of energy, industry and enterprise are plainly visi- 
ble. East Bay six weeks ago was almost barren of open business 
places, while now it is next to impossible to rent a building covered 
with a roof. Owners of buildings are actively engaged repairing dam- 
ages occasioned by fire and water ; and long before the repairs are com- 
ae applications are received to occupy the premises. The same 

olds good with Meeting, King, and other principal streets. There is 
a great demand for stores and warehouses all over the city, and rents 
are very high.” — - 4 

So far up the Missiasiinh “The brisk and- stirring air of business 
(Oct.) that meets one as he lands at the levee, contrasts favorably with 
the stern and sullen aspect of things in St. Louis, when it was a gar- 
risoned city and the dark storm-clouds of war‘hung gloomily around it, 
and the question whether Missouri was to be rebel or loyal had not been 
settled by the victories of Federal armies. St. Louis, with thousands 
of milesof steamboat navigation, and rapid communication with eustern 
cities, ought to command and control an immense business. : Every 
mile of railroad built west of the Mississippi is a benefit to all the east- 
ern lines, increasing their transportation and travel, and benefiting the . 
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Atlantic cities by bringing the productions of this vast region to their 
markets. It wouid astonish those unused to railroad figures to know 
the millions of tons of freight brought on the railroads to be sent to the 
Eustern cities and to Europe. Southern merchants are now coming into 
St. Louis, and ties ruptured by the war are being renewed. Indeed, 
this renewal of trade between the North and South everywhere is un- 
impeachable evidence of the folly of disunion. 

There is a great movement West. Illinois has increased her popula- 
tion since 1860 more than 500,000; and the census of 1870 will give 
‘ her more than three millions of people. Her corn harvest will reach a 
nundred avd fifty million bushels the present year by estimate. The 
same pulses of activity and enterprise that are felt in St. Louis, pervade 
the State. The proclamation of freedom and the coming of peace have 
released Missouri from an incubus that weighed its energies to t-e earth, 
and from a war that desolated its fair territory, and was as bloody in 
result as it was barbarous in prosecution. 

Peace smiles over the land. I passed the other day on the North 
Missouri road, Centralia, the scene of Anderson’s guerrilla massacre. 
«In one red burial blent,” in a single grave, lay 79 of 132 persons shot 
down in cold blood by these rebel ie ee who shockingly mutilated 
the persons of the helpless, sick and unarmed soldiers, whom they drag- 
ged from the cars to torture and to death, and in their love of ruin, 
burned the stations and the trains which they had intercepted. Thisis 
@ specimen of doings in Missouri a year ago; but loyalty, law and 
peace now prevail in every section and county of the State.” 


DANGERS AHEAD. 


Our rebellion is dead; but we are by no means out of danger. We 
never doubted that our rebels would in time be forced into submission ; 
but when the sword should be sheathed in triumph, we always expected 
to see our country’s great crisis come in the form of a moral and politi- 
cal conflict far more trying than any of our battles. This trial we are 
now approaching ; and may the God of our fathers speed and insure 
the right. 

Reconstruction. — Our first and most serious danger will be found in 
what is called Reconstruction, or the restoration of our rebels to a place 
in the Union, and a share in the government. The result will probably 
decide the fate of our country for ages, if not for all coming time. It 
is doubtless the most important period in our history, the very hinge of 
our destiny. God grant that the whole question may be decided aright ; 
so decided as to put perpetually in beneficial operation the great prin- 
ciples embodied in our Declaration of Independence, and thus avert 
forever all such: suicidal conflicts as that through which we have just 
passed. If not thus decided, our future history will be a serics of 
similar, perhaps even worse evils. 
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Misunderstanding with England. — There ought to have been no 
such misunderstanding with her, and wowld have been none, if she had 
done her duty; but her treatment of us during our struggle with our 
slave-holding rebels, has left deep in the heart of nearly our whole peo- 
ple such a sense of injury, injastice, and a most effective enmity under 
the garb of neutrality, as threatens to bring eerious and lasting mis- 
chief. Her aristocratic rulers early made a mistake which they never 
can, or never will, recall or fully repair, in practically taking sides with 
our rebels. That she did so of set purpose, and with a hearty will, in 
the hope of seeing our republic broken in pieces, nearly every man here 
sincerely believes. After a year or so they change somewhat their course, 
and finally tried hard to prove that they had acted the part of friends all 
along; but there still remains such a feeling among us, that only the 
pacific policy of our government, and peaceful habits of our people, can 
avert the danger of conflict on questions that have arisen between us 
during our rebellion. It deeply concerns the friends of peace on both 
sides to use their utmost influence for the settlement of these disputes 
by amicable means. Our own government early expressed its willing- 
ness to settle them by arbitration ; nor can we allow ourselves to doubt 
that England will at length accept this offer, and thus avert all danger 
of war. If she refuses, she will take upon herself a fearful and odious 
responsibility. How fortunate would it have been if the two govern- 
ments had, as the friends urged long ago, adopted the principle of stipu- 
lated arbitration as their established, invariable mode of adjusting all 
their controversies without a resort in any event to the sWird. Is not 
now a favorable time to press this measure upon these governments, and 
upon all others through Christendom ? 


Difficulties with France. — The heart of our people has been, ever 
since the days of Lafayette, inclined with special favor towards France ; 
but Louis Napoleon’s treatment of us during our rebellion, and his 
attempt, in our weakness and distress, to establish a monarchy in 
Mexico in contempt and defiance of our cherished principles, is pretty 
sure to bring us, sooner or later, into conflict with him. It may not at 
once, if ever, lead to actual war; but we should not be surprised to 
see it in a few months break off friendly relations between us. 

On every side we find the most urgent reasons for the diffusion of our 
principles. They will always be needed in the intercourse of nations 
to prevent or settle disputes; and now, if ever, should the friends of 
God and man, in view of the last four years of bitter and terrible ex- 
perience, gird themselves anew for the prosecution of their great Chris- 
tian reform to a full triumph. 


Petition To Conaress IN Favor or ARBITRATION. — Our Committee 
contemplate petitioning our Government for the settlement of present 
and all future disputes between us and England by reference to umpires 
mutually chosen, and for the adoption of this expedient in adjusting 
whatever difficulties may arise between us and any other nation. 
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CHAPTER ON FINANCES. 
SOME OF THE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF REBELLION. 


- Drrect Cost or tue Repetition to Vermont. — It seems from the 
recent annual message of its Governor, that this smal] State has paid 
largely in treasure as well as blood, for the suppression of the rebellion. 
“The amount may be approximately stated as follows : — 
General military expenses, - . e 8 1s . $1,180,000 00 
Extra pay tosoldiers, . . . . «  « 8,904,000 00 
Direct tax to United States, . i. tag 179,407 80 
Interest on debt, over premium and interest receivéd on 
bonds, i ; ; ; ; . é . $20,000 00 
| $5,073,307 80 
To this sum may be addcd the sums paid by towns for bounties to 
soldiers, which will amount to at least $4,250,000, making the total 
contributions of this State in aid of the Government in subduing the 
rebellion, $9,323,407.80.” 


AnotHeR Lecacy oF Reseviion, Increase oF Locat Taxes. — It 
would be a curious and very instructive inquiry, how far the late war 


to put down the rebellion, has increased local taxation through the land. , 


We wish that some statistician, with the taste and leisure necessary to 
push such an inquiry into its farthest ramifications and -results, would 
take the any in hand, and spread his conclusions in full before the 
a uld be a service alike interesting and valuable. 

fe have a ee no leisure sufficient for the task ; but our inciden- 
tal reading has furnished us here and there with some startling facts. 
Every tax-payer, whether in city or country, has begun already to learn 
In part what we mean from his own experience. All around us we find 
that Zocal taxes have in most cases more than doubled, and we presume 
it is so throughout the land. The papers tell us that “the taxes in 
Philadelphia for 1866 cannot be less than $3.50 on every $100 of the 
present valuation of real estate in that city.” In the city of New York 
we believe it is about as bad; for fts estimated expenses for 1866 reach 
the enormous sum of $18, 000, 000! one third more for a single city 
of little more than 800,000 johabitante: than the whole annual cost of 
our national government averaged under the four years’ administration 
of John Quincy Adams, from. 1825 to 1829! 

Now, if either of these cities can be a fair index to the increase of 
local taxation occasioned by the late rebellion, we shall reach some as- 
- tounding conclusions. ' Philadelphia spends more than half the interest 
at six per cent. upon all her property ; and New York, reckoning her 
population at 900,000, pays twenty dollars for every man, woman and 
child. At this rate the local taxes alone of the whole couatry, to say 
nothing of the 3,000,000,000 dollars of national debt incurred by the 
war, would amount to no less than $700,000,000 a year, more than half 
of it all occasioned by the rebellion! ~ This would, of course, be an ex- 
cessive estimate; but on any admissible supposition, the sum-total of 
increase in loeal taxation through the country, must be enormous, and 
not likely to be permanently borne. 
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LEGACY TO THE Peace Society. — Our late excellent friend, J osera 
KE. Worcester, LL.D., the great American lexicographer, left by his will, 
in addition to $1,0U0 given not long ago towards a permanent fund of 
$30,000 in aid of its object, the proceeds of his Dictionary, the crown- 
ing labor of his life. ‘He gives to the American Bible Society, formed 
in New York in 1816, and to the American Peace Society, incorporated 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the copyright of his Quarto Diction- 
ary of the English Language, cach to have one half of the annual income 
thereof, subject to any incumbrances, charges or contracts existing at 
his death, said devise to take effect after the death of his wife.” How 
much we are likely to realize from this generous legacy, we cannot fore- 
see ; but it is a strong proof of the estimate in which this eminent au- 
thor held our cause, putting it on a level with the American Bible So- 
ciety, perhaps the most generally esteemed enterprise of Christian be- 
nevolence in the land.- . 


AnnoaL Contyisyrors. — The usual time for our friends to send 
their annual contributions, is the month of December. Some have al- 
ready sent theirs; and those who have not, will, we hope, bear in mind - 
how much we shall need their aid in our special effort to bring our — 
eause before the whole community as widely as possible. This we shall 
do as fur as we can get the means. Some few have been very liberal ; 
and we hope all our friends will help us to the extent of their ability, 
and will forward their gifts at their earliest convenience by mail to our 
office. | 


Financtan Waste or War..— Nine hundred millions of dollars 4 
year for ware past and possible! What wonder in Europe there 1s a 
tremor in public securities at the slightest danger that this mountainous 
burden may become “ the last ounce ” too heavy for the people’s backs! 
It now exceeds by more than $100,0U0,000 the unpaid capital of 
all the banks in the world! It is equal to the aggregate exports of 
England, France and the United States, and to full 50 per cent. of the 
exports of all the nations of the world. It is twice the rental of all 
the real estate of Great Britain. It exceeds the net profit of all the 
manufiucturers in Christendom.’ It is equal to the annual wages of 
4,900,000 agricultural laborers at $200 per head. It would pay 
for the construction of 45,000 miles of railway at &20,000 per 
mile. It would support 1,200,000 ministers of the Gospel, allowing 
each $750 per annum, giving a religious teacher and pastor to 
every 790 persons of the whole population of the globe. «Such is the 
condition of the people of Christendom resulting from the Waste of 
War; and its evila of every sort are constantly increasing, . It. is 8 
mammoth incubus on all the great interests of mankind. 
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OrricE or AMERICAN PEACE wrceg' 
Boston, 1865. 

Deak Sir :— | 

The late rebellion we regard as an overwhelming ar- 
gument for Peace; and while its evils are fresh in all minds, 
the claims of our cause, hitherto so little known, ought to be 
brought before the public as soon and as widely as poasible. 
Its friends will be unfaithful to their trust, if they fail to do 
80; and this can be done in no way so well as by sending our 
publications, especially our organ, the Advocate of Peace, to 
most of the four or five thousand periodicals in our country 


. toall our higher seminaries of learning, and to a select yet 


very large number of our 40,000 Christian ministers, and by 
bringing the subject, in its practical bearings, before our State 
and National rulers. In undertaking so much, we shall need 
perhaps $20,000, and for any part of this sum we must rely 
upon a very few friends. If they would give as largely as 
they lately have for other objects not more vitally important, 
we shall soon receive all we need. 

Please look at the brief documents accompanying this ; 
and as we can seldom call or send, we hope you will forward 
by mail whatever you can give, to the AMERICAN PEACE 
Society, Boston. 


On behalf of the Society, very respectfully, 


Baron STowe, Chairman Exec. Com. 
Geo. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary. 
Wittiam C. Brown, Rec. Secretary. 


P.S. We have seen few of our friends, but have received 
from one a pledge of $300, from another of small means $100, 
$50 from a foreign missionary, from others $20 each, &c. 
We hope some of our wealthy friends will give still more 
largely, but shall be thankful for any amount, however small, 
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FUNDS NECESSARY IN PEACE. 


Many seem to suppose that the cause of peace needs only 
a mere pittance of funds. An entire mistake; for no reform 
ever required larger means. It is the most difficult of all re- 
forms. Neither slavery, nor intemperance, nor any other evil 
was ever more widely or more deeply rooted than war. Nearly 
as old as depravity itself, springing from the strongest pas- 
sions of our nature, wrought into the texture of every society 
and government, the world’s chief idol in every age and clime, 
how exceedingly difficult must it be to do it entirely away. 

Can such an object ever be attained without a large amount 
of labor and expense? No end can be gained without adequate 
means ; and such means have never yet been used in this cause. 
Christians are sacredly bound to use them as soon as possible, 
and continue them until the war-system shall cease from every 
Christian land. With the gospel in their hands, and the prom- 
ise of God’s blessing on a right application of its principles, 
they can secure this end if they will, but never without far more 
effort. They must faithfully, persistently use the means he has 
appointed for the purpose. The common modes of thought 
and feeling on the subject must be thoroughly changed; and 
for this end the chief influences in society must be kept at 
work until the mass of its minds shall be controlled, if not sat- 
urated, by the spirit and principles of peace. 

All this must be done; but how can it be without a very 
large increase of means? ‘The subject must be kept before 
the mass of our people at the fireside, on the street and the 
field, in the shop and the counting-room, before our common 
and higher seminaries of learning, before churches and ec- 
clesiastical bodies, before our State and national rulers. Every 
one must be set to thinking, reading, and talking about it. 
Can all this be done without great labor and expense? If the 
friends of temperance in a single State have expended $ 50,000 
ayear, as they are now proposing $100,000 for the whole 
country, and a single presidential canvas is said to cost some- 
times no less than $25,000,000, can the friends of peace, with 
a few thousand dollars a year, carry on with full success a cause 
vastly more difficult ? 

We cannot give here the details of this work. They will 
vary in subserviency to its <p purpose of leavening the whole 
community with the principles of peace, and thus creating every- 
where a public opinion that shall gradually bring the war-system 
into disuse among nations, discard more and more the sword 
as the arbiter of their disputes, and lead them at length to 
supersede it entirely by such rational, peaceful substitutes as 
Negotiation, Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations. 

A consummation so important can be reached only by wise, 
vigorous, 2, Beate use of appropriate means. The great 
engines of influence upon the popular mind must all be kept at 
work. The press, with its four or five thousand periodicals ex- 
isting here before our Rebellion, must everywhere be enlisted in 
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earnest, habitual advocacy of this cause. Our own tracts, 
nearly a hundred of which have already been stereotyped, 
must be scattered in every city, village, and hamlet. Our 
40,000 churches, each with its pulpit, Sabbath schools, an‘ 
¥ other moral appliances, must all become so many nurseries of 
eace to educate a new generation of peacemakers. The sub- 
ject, as a practical question, must everywhere be bronght before 
a the people. Able. lecturers must traverse the land. In every 
important centre should be established a depository of peace 
ublications, to be scattered in every village and habitation. 
There should be employed one or more agents to look after the 
cause in every State, to deliver lectures, circulate publications, 
and bring the subject by petitions before our rulers. 

Now, can all this, or anything like it, be done without a ve 
large increase of funds? Never; there mrt be a tenfold, i 
not a hundredfold increase. With the pittance hitherto fur- 
nished, it is vain to hope for any considerable decree of 
success, This can come only from adequate means; and until 
the friends of God and humanity shall use such ineans, this 
cause, so vital to the world’s highest welfare for time and eter- 
nity, must continue to droop and languish. They must give 

fi it their time, labor, and money, as largely as they do to any 
' other enterprise of benevolence or reform. There is no other 
way to success ; but let them do this, and its triumph will be sure. 

What amount of funds may be needed in this cause, we can- 
not say precisely, but vastly more than is generally supposed. 
We cannot issue periodicals, and send forth lecturers, and cir 
culate tracts and volumes by tens of thousands, and bring the 
question before legislatures, ecclesiastical bodies, and semina- 
ries of learning, and keep in operation all the other agencies 
and influences requisite for full success, without an expenditure 
akin to that of the Bible, Tract, or Missionary Society. Money 
is just as indispensable in this cause as in any other; and its 
friends, if intent on its success, must contribute to it as largely 
as they do to any other enterprise of benevolence or refurm. 

But how slight the utmost cost of peace compared with that 
of war! Less than one to a thousand. Her war-system costs 
Europe even in peace a thousand million dollars every year; 
and a single million, or quarter of a million, might, if used in 
season and aright in the cause of peace, have saved nearly all 
these countless myriads. Our Rebellion is supposed, besides 
its fearful waste of life, to have sacrificed not less than six or 
eight thousand million dollars; and the bare interest on only 
one of these eight thousand millions, if wisely spent during the 
last fifty years in spreading the principles of peace throughout 
our country, more especially at the South, would doubtless 
have prevented the crimes and woes of this gigantic conflict. 
A matchless economy in the interest of right and humanity! 
Can money be used to any better purpose than in averting 
such evils: 
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HOW TO PREVENT REBELLION. 


Or the evils occasioned by rebellion we have had a terrible 
experience. Are such evils to be repeated, and become 
chronic among us? If not, how shall they be prevented? By 
the memory of what we have suffered in this case? All history 
shows how soon such lessons are forgotten; scarce a month 
had passed after the overthrow of the late rebellion, before its 
abettors began to talk of trying their hand again at the same 
bloody game; and with the principles long prevalent at the 
South, we must always be liable to a periodical return of like 
evils. Could they be averted by concessions to malcontents P 
Such a policy we tried for more than fifty years; but it ended 
only in scattering over nearly half our territory the dragon's 
teeth of a gigantic, remorseless rebellion. Shall we trust to 
legal safeguards? Of these, the wisest and strongest possible, 
we had an abundance; but over all laws and constitutions, 
over all the provisions of confessedly ‘‘ the best government 
the sun ever shone upon,” rebellion rushed sword in hand, 
trampling them down as mire under their feet, or sweeping 
them away like chaff before the wind. Shall we look for safety 
to a better enforcement of law? The question of such enforce- 
ment may hereafter be, as it was in this case at the critical 
moment, entrusted to men bent on overthrowing the government 
itself in order to insure the triumph of a rebellion they were 
themselves secretly nursing. Shall we, as a last resort, rely 
on the gospel? Alas! the gospel itself, as taught at the South, 
became in this case an ally and instigator of rebellion. Chris- 
tian ministers were themselves among its fiercest abettors, the 
most obstinate, most incurable of all our rebels, and with their 
present views quite as likely as any other class hereafter to 
infuse into Southern minds the virus of a fatal disloyalty. 
What, then, can ever insure us against rebellion? .A right 
education of the people as a body in the principles of peace. 
This, under God, would be a sure preventive, but nothing 
short of this ever can. They must be thus educated, or we can 
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2 HOW TO PREVENT REBELLION. 


never have any real security against future rebellions. They 
must for this purpose be trained in such habits as will restrain 
them from forcibly resisting the government over them, or at- 
temptung any ends that cannot be gained by legal, peaceful 
means. Such are the habits of every consistent peaceman. 
His principles forbid his becoming under any provocation an 
active rebel. However dissatisfied with the government over 
him, he bows to ita authority, and when he cannot conscien- 
tiously do ite bidding, submits without forcible resistance te 
whatever penalty it may choose to inflict for his passive dis- 
obedience. Such are the habits formed by the strict principles 
of peace; and among a people trained in such principles, 
would rebellion ever be possible ? 

On this point there can be no doubt. Did Quakers, Mora- 
vians, or any other class of real, consistent peacemen ever 
turn rebels? Often have they been sorely tempted ; but you 
never heard of their drawing the sword against the govern- 
ment over them. None of the early Christians, however mis- 
governed, and ground down to the earth under the heel of 
arbitrary power, ever offered any other resistance than that 
of moral means alone, argument and persuasion, peaceful pro- 
teste against wrong. Had such a Christianity prevailed at the 
South, could our rebellion have ever arisen ? 

Perhaps, however, you doubt the possibility of training the 
mass of any people in such habits. Individuals certainly have 
been thus trained, and hence a community might be. But 
such extreme views are not necessary for the prevention of re- 
bellion. Its lowest principles, if applied in season, would 
suffice for this purpose. In New England there is only a very 
slight leaven of strict peace principles, yet enough to hold the 
people back from rebellion. Do you say it is because they 
were never tempted? They have been more provoked than 
the South ever were, but never dreamed of seeking relief by 
the sword. We insisted on our rights, but only by legal, 
peaceful means. If we could not secure them at once by such 
meana, we waited till we could. ‘ 

Now, is it not possible to train the South as well as the North 
in such habits as these? Most certainly; there is needed 
under God only a right use of proper means. Use these in 
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season all over the land; and the result would be morally cer- 
tain. Men are everywhere open to such influences; and 
these would in time be just as effective at the South against re- 
bellion as at the North. The antidote would be sure; and it 
must be applied, or we are lost. It is a question of life or 
death to our republic. If the South cannot be thus trained, 
our government is doomed, sooner or later, to inevitable 
ruin; for with the principles and habits that brought on our 
late rebellion, we never can have any reliable security, but 
must be perpetually exposed to a recurrence of the same evils. 

We insist, then, that these war-habits, the constant, inevit- 
able provocatives to rebellion, must be changed to those of 
peace. We can thus change them, if we will. Not in an 
hour, not fully perhaps in an age, or even a century; but 
in time they can be, by the use of means now and always 
within our reach. The gospel rightly applied would insure 
the result we desire; and the only question is whether we 
will in season make such a full, persistent application of its 
principles to the mass of our people as will be requisite for 
the end we seek. If we will, there can be no doubt at all of 
ultimate success. 

Here is our only reliable security. We must educate our 
people, North and South, East and West, in the habits of peace. 
This, under God, would secure us, but nothing short of this 
ever can. But how shall this be done? We must set at work 
everywhere the chief agencies and influences that create or 
control public opinion. The fireside and the common school, 
our seminaries of learning from the highest to the lowest, the 
church, the pulpit, and the press, we must enlist as incessant 
co-workers in training the mass of our people in habits that 
would spontaneously resist and avert such evils as have lately 
overwhelmed us. 

Do you say the principles of peace did not in this case avert 
rebellion? True; but why not? ‘They had no chance to do 
so. Medicine must be applied before it can cure or prevent 
disease ; and in this case there had been no application of 
peace principles as either an antidote or a remedy. The South, 
always saturated with the war-spirit, and trained in war- 
habits, had never been reached by even the lowest principles 
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of peace. It was thus she became a hot-bed of rebellion and 
finally its seething caldron. Had she been in the last fifty 
years trained half as well in this respect as New England 
has been, this rebellion could never have come. 

Perhaps you may think that, with the abolition of slavery, 
all danger of rebellion hereafter will cease. No doubt slavery 
was the occasion of this rebellion; but with the war-habits 
which encouraged it, how easy for either the South or the 
North, the East or the West, to draw the sword at any time 
hereafter on any one of half a score of issues! Without the 
principles of peace, wrought into the permanent habits of our 
people as a body, we never can have any sure guaranty agains 
the return of like rebellions in future. 

Are the friends of peace, then, willing to provide such an 
antidote against future rebellions? How little comparatively 
would it cost! Not the thousandth or ten thousandth part of 
what this single rebellion has consumed. In four years it has 
probably spent or lost on both sides, in one form or another, an 
average of more than five millions of dollars a day, besides kill- ° 
ing, or crippling for life, a million of men, and filling as many 
homes with bereavement and sorrow. The mcrest fraction of all 
this amount would have sufficed, if used in season and aright in 
the cause of peace, to avert the deluge of evils poured by this 
rebellion over our land and over the world. The bare interest 
upon 8 single day’s cost and waste would furnish funds amply 
sufficient for sustaining this cause in our country down to the 
end of time. The argument is overwhelming; nor can we 
well conceive how it is possible for good men to resist it. Let 
them give and work for this cause as they have donc to sustain 
our government in suppressing the rebellion; and they would, 
with God's blessing in answer to the prayers of his people. 
soon render it morally certain that not another rebellion or war 
shall ever again sweep its besom of fire and blood over our 
land. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
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CAUSE OF PEACE: 
WHY NO MORE YET ACCOMPLISHED. 


Ir has accomplished much more than is generally supposed.. 
True, it is far from having done away the custom of war; but 
it has fairly started this great Christian reform with good pros- 
pects of ultimate success. 

1. Consider, then, how much it has already done. It has 
brought distinctly before Christendom the possibility, duty, and 
importance .of superseding that war-system of hers which re- 
quires for its support even in peace four or five million men, 
and a thousand million dollars a year. No small gain. 

2. It has, also, organized and set at work a system of means 
well adapted to secure this object by Christianizing public opin- 
ion on the subject. Here is the hinge on which the whole ques- 
tion turns; for the war-system, like every other custom, must 
continue as long, and cease just as soon, as public opinion shall 
demand it. On this pivot of their cause the friends of peace 
have been spending their energies for more than fifty years 
in a variety of ways. They use the Ting voice, and are send- 
ing forth popular lecturers. They employ the press, and are 
circulating periodicals, pamphlets, and tracts by thousands and 
tens of thousands. Some of their volumes, written with great 
ability, have gone to the libraries of the learned, to the halls 
of legislation, and the palaces of kings. They are thus creat- 
ing a new literature, the Literature of Peace. The pulpit, too, 
they are waking somewhat to its duty on the subject, and the 
periodical press, that engine of vast, ubiquitous power over 
popular opinion, is beginning to discuss in earnest this master- 
theme of the world. They have brought it before ecclesias- 
tical bodies, before seminaries of learning, and before all the 
principal governments of Christendom, showing them how they 
might supersede war by peaceful substitutes, and urging them | 
to adopt such substitutes as their common, settled policy. 

3. What already is the result? Wars are much less frequent 
now than formerly; and when they do arise, they last nota 
fifth or tenth partaslong. Difficulties, that once would have led 
to fierce, protracted wars, are coming to be adjusted with scarce 
a thought of appealing to arms. Negotiation, arbitration, and 
other pacific expedients are actually taking the place of the 
sword; and this policy, once become general and permanent, 
must in time supersede the whole war-system. ‘Thus is this 
great reform auspiciously begun ; and already do we reap some 
of its blessed fruits. The general peace of Europe from Wa- 
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terloo to the Crimea, nearly forty years, a longer rest from war 
than she had ever known before, was as fairly attributable to 
efforts in this cause as the partial spread of Christianity among 
the heathen is to the missionary enterprise. In comparison 
with the means used, it has been much more successful; for 
while scarce a thousandth part as much has been done for it, 
yet has it accomplished in ail years a larger share of its object 
than the cause of missions has of its great work; in other 
words, the former has already brought Christendom nearer to 
the abolition of her war-system, than the latter has the un- 
evangelized world to a saving reception of the gospel. No 
cause whatever has done more, in proportion to its means. 

4. But why has it as yet accomplished no more? Partly be- 
cause it has not had time. A work so vast and so difficult 
could not possibly be completed in a few years. The laws of 
the human mind forbid the hope that a custom like war, woven 
as a sort of sccond nature into the habits and institutions of our 
whole race for five thousand years, should be entirely done 
away ina single age. God himself could not do it without a 
greater miracle than the world has ever witnessed. 

5. But the chief reason why no more bas been gained in 
peace, is that so few means have been used. We can hope for 
ends only by suitable and adequate means; and in this cause 
such means have not yet been used. Use these, and we shall 
make sure, sooner or later, of triumphant success. On this 

int there can be no doubt. Not only the promises of God, 
Pat reason, common sense, the world’s history, the best in- 
stincts and dearest interests of humanity, are all on our side. 
The requisite means, however, must be used. Have they been? 
Never; not a tithe, nor a hundredth part. We are ashamed 
to say how few have been; and without a fifty or a bundred- 
fold increase of these, we never can hope for full success. 
The friends of temperance are just now proposing to raise 
$100,000 for their cause, and a single State Society once spent 
$50,000 a year, while politicians say it sometimes costs $25,- 
000,000 to carry on a presidential campaign only a few months. 
How much more in a work like ours an we revolutionize 
for all time a world, a continent, or a single country on such a 
question as their immemonial war-system, without a v 
increase of means? Impossible. Use the means that God re- 
quires; and we may expect in due time the most cheering 
success. Everything turns on this pivot; and hence the friends 
of peace must not only be greatly multiplied, but must do far 
more than they have ever yet done. They must, for a time at 
least, contribute ten or ey dollars where they now do one, 
and increase in like degree their efforts for it in other direc- 
tions. If they will do so, one Christian in ten, the present 
century may see the war-system melting way from all Christ- 
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MONEY A DIVINE TRUST. 


Property is a sacred trust, for which God will hold us to a 
strict account. Well he may; for how many good objects can 
it be made to accomplish? It may feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked; may heal the sick, and relieve the suffering; may 
educate the ignorant, and reclaim the vicious; may provide 
asylums for the insane, the blind, and other victims of mis- 
fortune ; may cure or prevent a thousand forms of ill that flesh 
is heir to; but, more than all, it may send the gospel, God’s 
grand remedy for human woes, to millions perishing in ignor- 
ance and sin. 

Among so many beneficent uses of your money, you can 
hardly go amiss; but have you ever seriously inquired how 
much good you might do by aiding that cause which seeks to 
hasten God’s promise of a day when nations shall learn war no 
more? A consummation how ineffably important and glorious ! 
Could any object be more dear to our common God and Re- 
deemer? What a jubilee would there be in heaven on seeing 
an end put forever to war, that great sin and scourge of our 
race in all ages! 

Mark the wide and manifold bearings of this cause on human 
weal. There is nothing good which it does not help. It isa of 
pioneer and auxiliary to every enterprise of benevolence or 
reform, to the success of the gospel at home, and its spread 
among the nations, to all efforts for the world’s progress, en- 
lightenment, and salvation. It clears the way, and furnishes 
the means for all such results. It contributes by wholesale to 
the welfare of our race in every direction. It fosters art and 
science, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. It is the 
guardian of order, the nurse of industry and thrift, the hand- 
maid of virtue and religion. It everywhere prevents crime, 
and pauperism, and suffering, and the ruin of immortal souls. 

It is the cheapest, surest, most comprehensive mode of 
contributing to the welfare of mankind in this life, and in that 
which is to come. 
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In what other way can so much good be secured by such 
small means? For forty years it preserved, under God, the 
general peace of Europe, with less money than would support 
among us a single regiment six months. In all Christendom 
there has been spent in this cause less than would be required 
to sustain a single asylum for the insane, or hospital for the 
sick; but the prevention of one war would doubtless avert 
more suffering than all the hospitals and asylums in an empire 
could relieve in an age. We undervalue none of these modes 
of doing good. It is a noble charity to relieve the poor, to 
reform the vicious, or provide for the sufferers from a pestilence 
or a conflagration; but a fraction of the money requisite for 
such purposes would be likely in the cause of peace to save 
millions from poverty, and hundreds of thousands from widow- 
hood and orphanage, from disease and death. A single million 
of dollars, perhaps half a million, if used aright in this cause, 
might erelong put a stop to all actual war in Christendom, and 
an end at length to her whole war system, — a system that 
even in peace employs four or five millions of men, and wastes 
a thousand millions of dollars a year. 

Bring the question home to ourselves. The principles of 
peace, if diffused in season throughout our country, and 
wrought into the habits of our people, South as well as North, 
would undoubtedly have prevented our late rebellion, which is 
supposed, besides all its other mischief, to have killed, or 
permauently crippled a million of men, the flower of the 
nation, and to have spent or lost not less than six or eight 
thousand millions of dollars! Could money have been used to 
any better purpose than in preventing such results? Might it 
not have averted more evil, and secured more good, than has 
been done by all our Bible, Missionary, and kindred societies 
during the last fifty years? In what other way could the use 
of money have accomplished more for human weal or the 
divine glory ? 
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40,000 preachers of the gospel, to all, indeed, who take up a coll 


“mation as it contains we would fain put in every family. 


GRATUITOUS CIRCULATION OF THE ADVOCATE. 


et A 
Fenps have been raised for sending it gratuitously for a time, — 1. To: . 
Jarge number of onr 4,000 or 5,000 periodicals, in the hope that they will 
help spread the information it contains, —2. To a select number of our 


for the Society, — 3» To prominent laymen, and to the Library or Re 
Room of our higher Seminaries, to be preserved for permanent use. 9 
r= We presume that those to whom it is sent will willingly pay th h 
postage ; but, if not, they can return it. We trust that not a few wis 
cpme subscribers, contributors, or co-workers in other ways. Such i 
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Tue Apvyocatrs oF Peace, monthly, ora double number in two months, m 
a volume in two years, at $1 00 in advance for two years. 
Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, 8vo., pp. 706 (very few),.---.- 
Ladd’s Essay on a Congress of Nations, 8vo., pp. 196 (very few),..-- 
Book of Peace, 12mo., pp. 606. The Society’s Tracts, bound,..-. «++. - 
Peace Manual, by Gio, C. Beckwith, 18mo., pp. 252.... 00+ 6 e+ eee es 
Manual of Peace, by Prof. T. C. ret TBs pp. 212 (few), -.----- 
Hancock on Peace, 18mo., pp. 108,. rrr ttt 
The Right Way; by Rev. ide A. Collier. i 303. Issued by Am. 
Tract Society, N. Y., se neee eee ceenescses ewan ce 
Review of the Mexicans War, pas pe Wm. Jy. 12mo., pp. 333,-++ a" 
War with Mexico Reviewed, by A. A. Livermore, 12mo., 310, ..-- md Ok . 
Jonathan Dymond on War, Svo., pp. 168,... «... «- rr so 
The War-System, by Hon. C bine Sumner. 8Svo., pp. 80, ws eeepiveees . 
Plea with Christians for the Cause of Peace. Svo., pp. 32. ($4 per 100) 
Stipulated Arbitration as a Substitute for War. S903 pp. 16, +-4s5++- . 
Duty of Ministers to the Cause of Peace. Svo., pp. 12. ossepdee- oe 
Le Monde; or, In time of Peace prepare for War, by Hon. A. Walker, —_ 
More than 80 stereoty ue Tracts. Various Addresses before the Society. ‘ 
12mo., pp. 12...... 6. Wrrerrerrreri yy 
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Form or Bequest. —I give and bequeath to the Ashetioan Peace Society, i 
corporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, to be 
paid in months after my decease, for the purposes of said Society, and for 
which the receipt of its Treasurer fur the time being shall be a sufficient di % | 
f=" Be sure you give the Society its exact name, and have the will drawn in ts 
way, and attes'ed by the full number of witnesses, required by 57, ee: of 5 
State, or the will may be broken. 
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PostaGr.— The Jaw allows only 6 cents a year, quarterly a Aa 7 
GEO. C. BECK WITH, CorresponDING SECRETARY, 
be addressed all communications designed for the Society. 
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